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Taken in Short-hand, by THOMAS GURNEY, SAMUEL RUDD and 


ISAAC HARMAN, all eminent ſhort-hand Writers, appointed by the Court for 
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f ELIZABETH CANNING, Spinfler 5 


FOR 


WIL FUL and CORRUPT PER} 


T T the general ſeſſion of oyer and termi- 


Fuſtice. Hall in the Old Bailey, within 


 chequer of our ſaid lord the king; William More- 


Ion, Eſq, recorder of the city of London; Robert 
Scott, E/; Samuel Fludyer, Eſq; Aldermen of the 
| ſaid city, and others their fellows juſtices of our 
aid lord the king, affigned, Sc. and continued 
by ſeveral meſne adjournments to Monday the 13th 


of May following, 


On Monday, the 6th of May 1754, the court 

being opened, the priſoner Elizabeth Canning 
Was ſet to the bar, in order to take her trial 

upon the following indictment, which had been 
preferred againſt her in the June ſeſſion 1733, 


and to which ſhe had appeared and pleaded not 
Suilty, in the February ſeſſion following. 


Gentlemen of the Jury. 


= William Manning, 8993 | 1 
Fobn Wilding, - - - - ſworn. 
_ William Webſter, - - - - ſworn. 


| Richard Frome, - - <- + ſworn. 
Robert Smith, challenged by defendant. 
Jobn Scott, - =- = ſworn. 
William Evered - - - - ſworn. 
William Naſh, challenged by crown. 
John Carter, - - - - - ſworn. 
Jobn Potter, challenged by crown. 
Jobn Kent, challenged by crown. | 
 Fobn Rogers, challenged by crown. 
William Martin, challenged by crown. 
Richard Linch, challenged by crown. 
Robert Rampſhire, challenged by crown. 
Joſeph Ruſſell, - - - < ſworn. 
Stephen Prew, challenged by crown. 
Jobn Nemes, challenged by efendant. 7 


ner, holden fer ihe city of London, at 


£ the pariſh of St. Sepulchre, in the ward 
F. Farringdon without, in London aforeſaid ; on 
Wedneſday the 24th day of April, in the twenty- 
ſeventh year of the reign of our ſovereign lord 
. George the ſecond, king of Great Britain, &c. 
Before Thomas Rawlinſon, Eſq; mayor of the city 
of London; Edward Clive, Eſq; one of the juſtices 
of our lord the king, of the court of Common Pleas ;, 
 Heneage Legge, Eſd; one of the barons of the Ex- 


Joſeph Ruſſell, 
ä William Parſons, 


Wilkinſon Brathwait, chall. B S6 0n. 
William Walker, - - - - ſworn: 
Fobn Mitchell, challenged by crown. 
Martin Newth, challenged by crown. 
Benj. Glanville, chall. by defendant. 
Edward Baxter, challenged by crown. 
John Whipham, challenged by crown. 
 #illiam Parſons - - - - ſworn. 
Thomas Stracey, challenged by crown. 
| Daniel Deſtleu, challenged by crown. 
Edward Dymoke, - - - worn. 


Clerk of the Arraigns. Cryer, count theſe; 


William Manning, Fobn Wilding, 
William Webſter,  Fobn Langley, 
Richard Frome, John Scott, 
William Evered, John Carter, 


Edward Dymoke, 


Cl. of Ar. Cryer, make proclamation. 


Cryer. Oyez, oyez, oyez ; If any one can in- 
form my lords the king's juſtices, the king's 


ſerjeant, the king's attorney, on this inqueſt 


to be taken, of any crimes, or miſdemeanors, 
done or committed by the defendant at the bar, 


let them come forth, and they ſhall be heard. 


God fave the king. 


. of Ar. Gentlemen of the jury: The defen- 
dant at the bar ſtands indicted by the name of 
Elizabeth Canning, late of London, ſpinſter; 


and the indictment ſets forth, that at the general 


ſeſſion of the Peace holden for the county. of 
icks's hall in Saint John's Street, 


Middleſex, at 
in the county aforeſaid, on Monday the nine- 


teenth day of February, in the twenty-ſixth year 


of the reign of our preſent ſovereign lord George 
the ſecond, by the grace of God of Great Britain, 


France, and Ireland, king, defender of the faith, 
and ſo forth; before Luke Robinſon, Eſquire, 
Sir John Croſs, Baronet, Thomas Lane and 


Pierce Galliard, Eſquires, and others their fel- 


_ lows juitices of our ſaid lord the king, aſſigned 


to keep the peace in the county aforeſaid, and 
alſo to hear and determine divers felonies, 


_ treſpaſſes, and other miſdeeds committed in the 

_ . ſame county, by the oath of Edmund Kane, 
Gent. John Jennings, George F th David Rey- 
nolds, Thomas Foreman, Art | 
Iſaac Gene, Lewis Powell, William Meads, 


ur Hancock, 
Henry 


William Walker, 
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merland, Elkas 
Knowles, Henry Carthrup, William Fort, 
Thomas Woorell, Job Blandford, and Robert 
| Rewell; good and lawful men of the county 


aforeſaid, then and there ſworn and charged 


to enquire for our ſaid lord the king, for the 


778 of he counters It was, prelepted that 


ay, byvires,. late gf: the pariſh of Enfield in 
the county of Middleſex, widow, on the ſecond 
day of January, in the twenty-ſixth year of the 
reign of our ſovereign lord George the ſecond, 


at the pariſh - aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid, 
in the dwelling houſe of one Suſannah Wells, 
there ſituate, upon one Elizabeth Canning, 
ſpinſter, in the peace of God and our ſaid lord 
the king, then and there, being feloniouſly, did 
make an aſſault, and her the ſaid Elizabeth 
In bodily fear ang iger of her life, then and 
there feloniouſly did put; and one pair of ſtays 
of the value of ten ſhillings, of the goods and 
chattels of the ſaid Elizabeth, from the perſon 


' violently and feloniouſly did fteal, take, and 
carry away, againft the peace of our ſaid lord 
the king, his crown and dignity ; and thereupon 
ſuch proceedings were had, that afterwards (to 
witz) at the delivery of the goal of our ſaid lord 

the king of Newgate, holden for the county of 
Middleſex, at Juſtice hall in the Old Bailey, in 
the ſuburbs of the city of London, on Wedneſ- 


- day the twenty-firſt of February, in the twenty- 


ſixth year of the reign of our ſaid lord the king, 


before Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, knight, mayor of 


the city of London, Sir Martin Wright, knight, 


one of the juſtices of our ſaid lord the king, 
aſſigned to hold pleas before the king himſelf; 


Nathaniel. Gundry, eſquire, one of the juſtices 


of our faid lord the king of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Sir Richard Adams, knight, one of 


the barons of the court of Exchequer of our faid 


lord the king, and others their fellows, juſtices 
of our ſaid lord the king, aſſigned to deliver his 


goal of Newgate of the priſoners therein then 


being; and before whom the indictment afore- 


ſaid, againſt the ſaid Mary Squires, was then de- 


pending, came the ſame Mary Squires in the 
ſame indictment named, under the cuſtody of 


Sir Charles * knight, and Sir Richard 
Glyn, knight, 
whoſe cuſtody in the goal of Newgate aforeſaid, 
ſhe the ſaid Mary Squires, for the cauſe afore- 

ſaid, had been before committed:) And the 


ſaid Mary Squires being then brought to the 


bar, there in her proper perſon, and being then 
and there aſked how ſhe would be acquitted of 


the premiſes ſpecified in the ſaid indictment as 


aforeſaid, ſhe the ſaid Mary Squires did then 
and there ſay, that ſhe was not guilty thereof; 
and thereupon, for good and ill ſhe put herſelf 
upon the country, whereupon ſuch proceedings 
ſeſſion of the delivery of the goal aforeſaid, 
. holden for the county aforeſaid, at Juſtice hall 
e e che We me TE 
_ firſt, day of Feþtuary, in the twenty-fixth year 
A 1 the ſame juſtices of our 
laid Jord the king, in that behalf abovenamed, 
And; others their fellows aforeſaid, by a certain 


" 
* 


Henry Haines, John Greenhill, Thomas Hibbins, ury of the cgung 
John Brooke, Tſmas Bowman, Richard Weſt- king and the fai 


eriff of the ſaid county (into 


e had, that afterwards (to wit) at the ſame 


* 


2 The Trial of Elizabeth Canning, Spinſter.. 


between gur ſaid lord the 
Mary Squires, in that behalf 


ck, Henry Coleman, John in due mannet choſen, tried and worn, the iſſue | 
aforeſaid was tried Mind the ſaid preſent jurors 


for our ſaid lord the king, now upon their oath 
aforeſaid, do further preſent, that upon the ſaid 
trial between our ſaid lord the king and the ſaid 
Mary Squires, at London aforeſaid, that is to 
ſay at the pariſh of Saint Sepulchre, in the ward 


of Farringdon without, in London aforeſaid, to 
wit, at Juſtice hall aforefaid in open court afore- 


ſaid, the ſaid Elizabeth Canning late of London, 


ſpinſter, did appear as a witneſs for and on be- 
king of Great Britain, &c. with force and arms 


half of our ſaid lord the king, againſt the ſaid 
Mary Squires, and the ſaid Elizabeth Canning 
then did and there, before the ſaid juſtices laſt 
named, in open court aforeſaid, take her corpo- 
ral oath, and was duly ſworn upon the holy 


goſpel of God, to ſpeak the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, of and upon 


the premiſſes ſo as aforeſaid, put in iſſue between 


our ſaid lord the king and the ſaid Mary Squires 
(the fame juſtices then and there having a com- 
petent authority to adminiſter an oath to the 
and againſt the will of the ſaid Elizabeth, in 
the dwelling houſe aforeſaid, then and there, 


ſaid Elizabeth Canning in that behalf;) and the 


ſaid Elizabeth Canning being ſo ſworn, and not 


having the fear of God before her eyes, but be- 


ing moved and ſeduced by the inſtigation of 
the devil, and having no regard for the laws and 
ſtatutes of this realm, nor fearing the puniſh- 
ments therein contained, and unlawfully, wick- 
edly, malicioufly, and deliberately, adviſing, 
contriving, and intending to pervert the due 
courſe of law and juſtice, and to cauſe and procure 
the ſaid Mary Squires untruly to be convicted of 
the felony and robbery charged upon her in and 
by the indictment aforeſaid afterwards ; to wit, 
upon the twenty-firſt day of February in the 
 twenty-ſixth year aforeſaid, before the juſtices of 
our ſaid: lord the king laſt above-named, at the 


ſame ſeſſion of delivery of the goal aforeſaid, at 
London aforeſaid, (that is to ſay) at the pariſh of 


Saint Sepulchre aforeſaid, in the ward of Far- 
ringdon without aforeſaid, in London aforeſaid ; 


did falſly, wickedly, voluntarily, and corraptly, 
by her own proper act and conſent, and of her 


own moſt wicked and corrupt mind upon her ſaid 


oath, fo by her taken as aforeſaid, ſay, depoſe, 
ſwear, and give in evidence (among other things) 
to the jurors of the jury, who were then and there 


in due manner choſen, tried, and ſworn to try the 
ſaid iſſue, That ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning 


had been at Salt Petre Bank to ſee an uncle and 

aunt, and ſtayed there till about nine at night, 
on the firſt day of January (meaning the month 
of January in the ſaid indictment mentioned) 


That then her uncle and aunt came with her as 


far as Aldgate, when they parted; That ſhe the 
ſaid Elizabeth Canning was then alone, fo came 
down Houndſditch and over Moorfields by 
Bedlam wall; that there two luſty men, both 
in great coats, laid hold of her, that they took 
her to the priſoner Wells's houſe (meaning the 
dwelling houſe of the ſaid Suſannah Wells in 
the ſaid indictment mentioned, ſituate at Enfield 
aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid.) And the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning being then and there at and 
upon the ſaid trial, aſked and examined upon 
her ſaid oath, at what time ſhe thought it might 
be that ſhe was taken to the faid Suſannah Wells's 
houſe; ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning then and 
there, in the ſaid court, at that trial, — wil- 

| fully. 


. De Trial of Elizabeth Canning, Spinfter. 


fully, and corruptly, upon her faid,, oath, ſaid, 


depoſed, anſwered, and gave evidence to the 


jurors of the ſaid jury, ſo as aforeſaid choſen, 
tried and ſworn totry the ſaid iſſue, That as 
near as ſhe could think, it was about four o'clock 
in the morning (meaning the morning of the ſaid 
ſecond day of January.) The indictment, gentle- 
men, further ſets forth, that the ſaid Elizabeth 
Canning being ſo ſworn as aforeſaid, did then 
and there upon the ſaid trial, further falſly, vo- 
luntarily, and corruptly, by her own proper act 
and conſent, and of her own moſt wicked and 
corrupt mind, upon her ſaid oath, ſo by her 
taken as aforeſaid, ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and give 
in evidence (among other things) to the jurors 
of the ſaid jury ſo choſen, tried and ſworn, to 
try the ſaid iſſue, as aforeſaid, that ſhe the ſaid 


Elizabeth Canning ſaw the gypſey woman Squires 
(meaning the above- named Mary Squires) fitting 


in a chair (meaning fitting in a chair in the ſaid 
dwelling-houſe.) That as ſoon as ſhe the ſaid 


Elizabeth Canning was brought in (meaning into 
the ſaid dwelling-houſe) the ſaid Mary Squires 


took her by the hand, and aſked her it ſhe choſe 


ing the ſaid Elizabeth Canning's ſtays) from her. 
That ſhe the ſaid Mary Squires gave her, the 


7 ſaid Elizabeth Canning, a ſlap on the face: that 


ſhe the ſaid Mary Squires puſhed her up ſtairs, month of January) before the ſaid Elizabeth 


Canning came away, ſhe ſaw ſomebody look 
through the crack of the door (again meaning 
the door of the ſaid room called the workſhop ) 
that ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning got out, 
(meaning out of the ſaid room called the work- 

ſhop) about four o'clock in the afternoon, on a 
Monday (meaning Monday the twenty-ninth day 
of the ſaid month of January, after ſhe the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning had been confined there four 
weeks, all but a few hours; that ſhe the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning broke down a board that was 

nailed up at the inſide of a window (meaning a 
window of and belonging to the ſaid room called 
the workſhop) and got out there, meaning out 
of the ſaid Window; that ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth 
Canning took an old ſort of a bedgown and a 
| handkerchief that were in the ſaid hay-loft (a- 
- beth Canning had been puſhed up the ſaid ſtairs gain meaning the ſaid room, called the work- 
ſhop) and lay in a grate of the chimney (mean- 
ing the chimney of the ſaid room called the work- 
ſhop) and the ſaid Elizabeth Canning being then 
and there at and upon the trial aſked and ex- 


meaning certain ſtairs leading from the kitchen 


of the ſaid dwelling-houſe, into a certain room 
called the work ſhop, belonging to the ſaid d wel- 
ling-houſe, from out of the kitchen (meaning 


the kitchen of the ſaid; dwelling- houſe) where 
they were. And the ſaid Elizabeth Canning be- 


ing then and there upon the ſaid trial, aſked and 
examined upon her ſaid gath, concerning the 


name of the place ſhe was put into ſhe the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning then and there at that trial, 


 falſly, wilfully and corruptly upon her ſaid oath, 


depoſed, anſwered, and gave in evidence to the 


Jurors of the ſaid jury ſo as. aforeſaid choſen, 


tried and ſworn to try the ſaid iflue: that they 
call it, (meaning the ſaid room called the work- 


| ſhop) the hay loft, (meaning by ſuch anſwer ſo 


given to ſuch queſtion, that ſhe the ſaid Eliza- 


by the ſaid Mary Squires into the ſaid room 


called the workſhop.) The indictment, gentle- 


men, further ſets forth, that the ſaid Elizabeth 
Canning being ſo ſworn as aforeſaid, did then 
and there upon the ſaid trial, further falſly, vo- 
luntarily and corruptly by her own proper act 
and conſent, and of her own moſt wicked and 


corrupt mind, upon her ſaid oath, ſo by her 
taken as aforeſaid, ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and give 


in evidence (among other things) to the jurors 
of the ſaid jury ſo choſen, tried, and ſworn to 
try the ſaid iſſue as aforeſaid. That the room 
door was ſhut as ſoon as the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 
ning was put up: that after ſhe the {aid Mary 
Squites ſnut the door, ſhe ſaid, that if ever ſhe 
heard the ſaid Elizabeth Canning ſtir or move, 
ſhe would cut her the ſaid Elizabeth Canning's 
throat. That when the day-light,; (meaning the 


day-ligbt of the ſecond of January) appeared, 
- the could, (meaning that ſhe did) fee, about the 


3 

room (again meaning the ſaid room called the 
workſhop) that there (again meaning the ſaid room 
called the workſhop) was a fire place and grate in 
it; that there (again meaning the ſaid room called 
the workſhop) was a black pitcher not quite full 


of water, and about twenty - four pieces of bread; 
and that a certain pitcher then and there pro- 


duced to the ſaid Elizabeth Canning at the time 
of her giving her evidence as aforeſaid, was the 
pitcher, and that it was full (meaning full of 
water) to near the neck. And the ſaid Elizabeth 
Canning being then and there at and upon the 


aid trial, alſo aſked and examined upon her ſaid 


oath how long ſhe continued in the ſaid room 
called the workſhop ; ſhe the faid Elizabeth 
Canning then and there in the ſaid court, at that 


trial, falſly, wilfully and corruptly, upon her 


ſaid oath, ſaid, depoſed, anſwered, and gave in 


evidence to the jurors of the ſaid jury ſo as afore- 


ſaid, choſen, tried and ſworn to try the faid 
iſſue, a month by the weeks, all but a few hours. 

The indictment, gentlemen, further ſets forth, 
that the ſaid Elizabeth Canning being ſo ſworn 


: the. as aforeſaid, did then and there upon the ſaid 
to go their way, ſaying, that if ſhe did, ſhe 
ſhould have fine cloaths. That ſhe the ſaid Eli- 
zabeth Canning ſaid no. That then ſhe, the ſaid 
Mary Squires, went and took a knife out of a 
dreſſer-drawer, and cut the lace of her the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning's ſtays, and took them (mean- 


trial, further falſly, wickedly, voluntarily and 
corruptly by her own proper act and conſent, 
and of her own moſt wicked and corrupt mind, 


upon her ſaid oath ſo. taken as aforeſaid, ſay, 
depoſe, ſwear, and give in evidence (amongſt 


other things) to the jurors of the ſaid jury ſo 


choſen, tried and ſworn to try the ſaid iſſue, as 
_ aforeſaid. That on the Wedneſday (meaning 
Wedneſday the twenty-fourth day 


of the ſaid 


amined upon her ſaid oath, concerning the time 


ſhe had drank all her water (meaning the water 
the ſo as aforeſaid gave in evidence to have been 
in the ſaid pitcher) ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 
ning then = irt at thi ä | 
ly and W_— upon her ſaid oath ſaid, depoſ- 


there in the court at that trial falſe- 


ed anſwered, and gave in evidence to the jurors 


of the ſaid jury ſo as aforeſaid choſen, tried and 
ſworn, to try 

(meaning all the water ſhe ſo as aforclaid gave 
in evidence to have been in the ſaid pitcher) a- 
bout half an hour before ſhe got out of the room 
(meaning the ſaid room called the workfhop) 
. whereas in truth and in fact ſhe the ſaid Eliza- 
beth rem was not about four of the clock in 


he ſaid iſſue; that ſhe drank all that 


*'S& % 


the morning of the ſaid ſecond day of January 


taken 


| 
| 


taken by two men, to the faid dwelling houſe of 
the ſaid Suſannah Wells; and whereas in truth 
and in fact ſhe- the ſaid Elizabeth Canning was 
not taken or brought into the ſaid houſe, on the 
Taid ſccond day of January; and whereas in 
truth and in fact, the the ſaid Elizabeth Canning 
was not on the ſaid. ſecond day of January, or at 
any other time in the ſaid month of January in 
the ſaid houſe ; and whereas, in truth and in fact, 
ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not, on the 
Taid ſecond day of January, ſee the ſaid Mary 
Squires in the ſaid houſe ; and whereas, in truth 
and in fact, ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did 


not at any other time in the ſaid month of Ja- 


nuary ſee the ſaid Mary Squires in the ſaid 
houſe ; and whereas, in truth and in fact, ſhe 
the ſaid Mary Squires, on the ſaid ſecond day of 


January was at Abbotſbury in the county of 
Dorſet, and was not on that day in the ſaid houſe; 


and whereas, in truth and in fact, the ſaid Mary 
Squires did not take her the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 


ning by the hand and aſk her if ſhe choſe to go 


their way, ſaying, that if ſhe did ſhe ſhould have 


fine cloaths; and whereas, in truth and in fact, 
the ſaid Mary Squires did not take her, the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning, by the hand and aſk her if 


ſne choſe to go their way; and whereas, in truth 


and in fact, the ſaid! ary Squires did not go 


and take a knife out of a drefſer-drawer and cut 


the lace of her the ſaid Elizabeth Canning's ſtays, 
and take them from her 


and in fact, the ſaid Mary Squires did not cut 


the lace of her the ſaid Elizabeth Canning's ſtays; 


and whereas, in truth and in fact, the ſaid Mary 


- Squires did not take the ſaid Elizabeth Canning's 


| Nays from her; and whereas, in truth and in 


fact, the ſaid Mary Squires did not give the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning a ſlap on the face; and where- 


as, in truth and in fact, the ſaid Mary Squires 


did not puſh the ſaid Elizabeth Canning up the 


| faid ſtairs leading from the ſaid kitchen into the 


| ſaid room called the workſhop ; and whereas, 


in truth and in fact, the ſaid Mary Squires did 


not puſh the ſaid Elizabeth Canning upon the 


ſaid ſtairs, into the ſaid room called the work- 
ſhop; and whereas, in truth and in fact, the ſaid 


Mary Squires did not 'puſh the ſaid Elizabeth 


Canning up any ſtairs into the ſaid room called 
the workſhop, or hay-loft, or into any other 
room or place whatſoever : And whereas, in 
truth and in fact, the ſaid Mary Squires did not 


ſay, that if ſhe ever heard the ſaid Elizabeth 
Canning ſtir or move, ſhe would cut her throat; 


and whereas, in truth and in fact, when the day- 
light of the ſaid ſecond day of January appeared, 

ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning could not ſee a- 
bout the ſaid room called the workſhop ; and 
Whereas, in truth and in fact, the ſaid Elizabeth 
Canning did not on the ſaid ſecond day of Ja- 
nuary, ſee about the ſaid room called the work- 


ſhop; and whereas, in truth and in fact, the ſaid 


Elizabeth Canning was not on the ſaid ſecond 
day of January, in the ſaid room called the 
workſhop, or in any room, or place belonging 
to the ſaid dwelling-houſe; and whereas, in truth 
and in fact, the ſaid Elizabeth Canning was not 
at any other time between the ſaid ſecond day 
of January, and the ſaid twenty-ninth day 


or in any other room, or place, belonging to the 


ſaid dwelling-houſe ; and whereas, in truth and 


in fact, there was not on the ſaid ſecond day of 


and whereas, in truth 


| of 
January, in the ſaid room called the workſhop, 
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January, any black pitcher and about twenty⸗ 
four pieces of bread, or any other number of 


pieces of bread, in the ſaid room called the 


workſhop ; and whereas, in truth and in fact, 
the pitcher ſo produced to the ſaid Elizabeth 
Canning, at the time of her giving evidence as 
aforeſaid, was not on the ſaid ſecond day of 


January, in the ſaid room called the workſhop; 


and whereas, the ſaid pitcher ſo produced to 
her the ſaid Elizabeth Canning, as aforeſaid, waz 
not on the ſecond day of January full of water, 
to near the neck ; and whereas, in truth and in 
fact, the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not drink 
all the water in and by her ſaid evidence pre- 
tended to have been in ſuch pitcher about half 
an hour before the time ſhe ſo as aforeſaid gave 
in evidence, that ſhe got out of the ſaid room 


called the workſhop ; and whereas, in truth and 
in fact, ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not 


at any time on the ſaid twenty-ninth day of Ja- 


nuary, or at any other time between the ſaid 
ſecond day of January and the ſaid twenty-ninth 
day of January, drink any water out of the ſaid 
Pitcher, in the ſaid room called the workſhop, 


or in any other place or room belonging to the 
ſaid houſe; and whereas, in truth and in fact, 

the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not continue in 
the ſaid room, called the workſhop, a month by 
the weeks all but a few hours; and whereas, in 


truth and in fact, the ſaid Elizabeth Canning was 
not at any time in the ſaid month of January, 
confined in the ſaid room called the workſhop; 
and whereas, in truth and in fact, the ſaid Eliza- 
beth Canning was not in the ſaid month of Ja- 

nuary confined in any other room of or belong- 
ing to the ſaid houſe of the ſaid Suſannah Wells, 


for one month, by the weeks, all but a fe- 


hours, or for any other ſpace of time; and 
whereas, in truth and in fact, the the ſaid Eli- 
zabeth Canning did not on the ſaid Wedneſday, 


the ſaid twenty- fourth of January, ſee any per- 


ſon look through the crack of the door of the 
ſaid room called the workſhop ; and whereas, 
in truth and in fact, the ſaid Elizabeth Canning 


did not at any other time, in the ſaid month of 


January, ſee any perſon look through the crack 
of the ſaid door; and whereas, in truth and in 
fact, the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not break 
down any board that had been nailed up at the 
inſide of any window of or belonging to the ſaid 
room, called the workſhop ; and whereas, in 


truth and in fact, ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning 
did not get out of the ſaid room, called the 
workſhop on Monday, the ſaid twenty-ninth 
day of 10” and whereas, in truth and in 


fact, ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not get 
out of the ſaid window; and whereas, in truth 
and in fact, ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did 

not get out of any window of or belonging to 
the ſaid room called the workſhop; and where- 
as, in truth and in fact, the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 
ning did not take an old ſort of a bedgown and 


a handkerchief, that were in the ſaid room, called 


the workſhop, and lay in a grate of the chimney 


of the ſaid room; and whereas, in truth and in 
fact, ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not take 


any bedgown or handkerchief out of a grate in 
the chimney in the ſaid room; and whereas, in 


truth and in fact, there was not any grate in the 


chimney of the ſaid room on the ſecond day of 


January; and whereas, there was not any grate 
in the chimney of the ſaid room, or at any other 
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Links, during the time ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth aforeſaid, take her corporal oath, and was duly | 
Canning ſo as aforeſaid gave in evidence that ſworn upon the holy goſpel of God, that the 


ſhe continued ot had been confined in the ſaid evidence which ſhe ſhould give for our ſaid lord 


room, called the workſhop; and whereas, in truth 
and in fact, there was not on the ſaid ſecond day 
of January, or at any other time, between that 

day and the ſaid twenty - ninth day, of January, 
any grate in the fire place of the ſaid room, called 
the workſhop, as ſhe the ſaid, Elizabeth Canning 
by her falſe and 17 fe teſtimony aforeſaid, at 
and upon the ſaid trial, did moſt falſely, volun- 
tarily and corruptly, by her own proper act and 
Je: Bo upon her ſaid oath, ſo taken as afore- 
ſaid, ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and give in evidence 
to the jurors of the ſaid jury, in manner afore- 
ſaid ; and, then gentlemen, the indictment in 
this place . concludes, that ſhe the ſaid Eli- 
| zabeth Canning, at and upon the ſaid trial, 
upon the ſaid twenty-firſt day of February 
in the twenty-ſixth year aforeſaid, at London 


| a and conſent, ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and give in 
| aforeſaid, (that is to ſay) at the ſaid pariſh of evidence to the jurors of the ſaid jury, according 1 
Saint Sepulchre, in the ſaid ward of Farringdon to the purport and effect following; I (meaning 1 
without, in London aforeſaid, before the ſaid herſelf the ſaid Elizabeth Canning) had been to "oh 
Juſtices. of our ſaid lord the king, laſt above Salt Petre Bank to ſee an uncle and aunt, his 1 
named, and others their fellows aforeſaid, by name is Thomas Colley; I (again meaning her- 


her own proper act and conſent, and of her own 
moſt wicked and corrupt mind, in manner and 


form aforeſaid, did falſely, voluntarily, and cor- 


ſaid, commit wilful and corrupt perjury; to the 
great diſpleaſure of Almighty God, in contempt. 


Olk our ſaid lord the king, and his laws; to the 
evil and pernicious example of all others in the 


| like caſe offending, and againſt the peace of our 
indictment gentlemen, further charges, that 
our ſaid lord the king of Newgate, holden for 
Old Bailey, in the ſuburbs of the city of London, 


on Wedneſday. the twenty-firſt day of February, 
in the twenty-fixth year of che reign of our ſaid 


| ſovereign lord George the ſecond, king of Great 


Britain, &c. before Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, mayor 
of the city of London, Sir Martin Wright, knight, 
one of the juſtices of our ſaid lord the king, 


aſſigned to hold pleas before the king himſelf ; 


Nathaniel Gundry, eſquire, one of the juſtices 


of our ſaid lord the king, of the court of Com- 
mon pleas; Sir Richard Adams, knight, one of 
the barons of the court of Exchequer of our ſaid 
lord the king, and others their fellows juſtices 


5 of our ſaid lord the king, aſſigned to deliver the 


ſaid goal of Newgate of the priſoners therein 


being; one Mary Squires was, in due form of 


law, tried by a jury of the country, duly taken, 


between our ſaid lord the king and the ſaid 
Mary Squires, in that behalf upon another in- 


dictment, for the robbery of Elizabeth Canning, 


ſpinſter, of a pair of ſtays of the value of ten 
Killin s, of the goods and chattels of her the 
faid Elizabeth, in the dwelling-houſe of one 


Suſannah Wells, widow, ſituate in the pariſh of 


Enfield, in the ſaid county of Middleſex, on the 
faid ſecond day of January in the twenty-ſixth 
year aforeſaid ; and that upon the ſaid laſt men- 
tioned trial, Elizabeth Canning, late of London, 
ſpinſter, did then and there appear as a witneſs 
* and in behalf of our ſaid lord the king, a- 


5 the ſaid Mary Squires; and ſhe the ſaid 


Canning) as far as Aldgate, where we parted; 


at the ſeſſion of the delivery of the goal of 


izabeth Canning did then and there, before 
the ſaid juſtices laſt mentioned, in open court 


.* 


the king, againſt the ſaid Mary Squires, ſhould 


be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth (the ſame laſt mentioned juſtices then 


and there having a competent authority to ad- 


miniſter, the ſaid oath to her the ſaid Elizabeth 
Canning in that behalf) and ſhe the ſaid Eliza- 


beth Canning being ſo ſworn, and not having 


the fear of God before her eyes, but being 


moved and ſeduced by the inſtigation of the 


devil, upon the ſaid twenty-firſt day of F ebruary 
in the twenty-ſixth year aforeſaid, at London 
aforeſaid, (to wit) the pariſh of Saint Sepulchre, 


in the ward of Farringdon without aforeſaid, in 


London foreſaid, before the ſaid juſtices laſt 


named in the open court aforeſaid, did falſely, 


willingly and corruptly, by her own . act 


ſelf the ſaid Elizabeth Canning) ſet out from 


home about eleven in the forenoon, and ſtayed 
there till about nine at night on the firſt day of 


January (meaning the firſt day of January now 


laſt paſt) then my uncle and aunt came with 


me (again meaning herſelf the ſaid Elizabeth 
I (again meaning herſelf the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 


our ning) was then alone, ſo came down Hounds- 
ſaid lord the king, his crown and dignity; the ditch, and over Moorfields by Bedlam wall, 
there two luſty men, both in great coats, laid 
hold of me; and that the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 
| N * or ning being ſo ſworn, did then and there upon 
the county of Middleſex, at Juſtice hall in the the ſaid laſt mentioned trial, falſely, willingly, 


and corruptly, by her own proper act and con- 


ſent, ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and give in evidence 


to the jurors of the ſaid jury, according to the 
purport and effect following, (that is to ſay) 
they (meaning the ſaid two men) took me (again 
meaning herſelf the ſaid Elizabeth Canning) to 
the priſoner Wells's houſe (meaning the dwel- 


and that ſhe, the ſaid Elizabeth Canning, being 


then and there upon the ſaid trial, aſked and 
examined upon her ſaid oath, concerning the 
time of her being ſo taken to the ſaid houſe 
of the ſaid Suſannah Wells, ſhe the ſaid Eli- 
zabeth Canning being ſo ſworn, did then and 
there further falſely, willingly, and corruptly, by _ 
her own proper act and conſent, ſay, depoſe, 


anſwer, and give in evidence, according to 


the purport and effect following, (that is to 


ſay) as near as I (again meaning herſelf the ſaid 


Elizabeth Canning) can think, it was about four 


o'clock. in the morning (meaning the morning 


of the ſecond day of the ſaid month of Ja- 
nuary) and that ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning, 


being then and there upon the ſaid trial aſced 


and examined, upon her oath, concerning What 


ſhe ſaw at the ſaid houſe of the ſaid Suſan- 
nah Wells, at the time that ſhe as aforeſaid gave 
in evidence that ſhe was taken there, ſhe the 
ſaid Elizabeth Canning being ſo ſworn, did 
then and there further falſely, willingly and cor- 
ruptly, by her own proper act and conſent, ſay, 


depoſe, anſwer, and give in evidence, accord- 


ing 


ling houſe of the ſaid Suſannah Wells, ſituate 
at Enfield aforeſaid, in the county aforeſaid;) 


— 
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irg to the purport and effect following, (chat 
is to ſay) 1 (again meaning herſelf the ſaid Eli- 


zabeth 3 ſaw the gipſy woman, Squires 
(meaning the fai | | 

in a chair (meaning fitting in a chair in the faid 
houſe;) and that ſhe the ſaid EMabeth Canni 

being ſo ſworn, did then and there upon the ſaid 
laſt mentioned trial, 'falſely, willingly, and cor- 
ruptly, by her own proper act and conſent, fay, 


depoſe, ſwear, and give in evidence to the jurors 
of the faid jury, according to the purport and 


effect following, (that is to ſay) as ſoon as I, 


(again meaning herſelf the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 


ning) was brought in (meaning into the faid 
houſe) Mary Squires (again meaning the ſaid 
Mary Squires) took me (again meaning herſelf 
the ſaid Ehzabeth Canning) of 
alked me (again meaning herſelf 
beth Canning) if I, (again meaning herſelf the 
ſaid Elizabeth Canning) choſe to go their way, 
ſaying, if I (again meaning herſelf the ſaid Eli- 
zabeth Canning) did, I (again meaning herſelf 
the ſaid Elizabeth Canning) ſhould have fine 
cCloaths, 1 (again meaning herſelf the ſaid Eliza- 
beth Canning) ſaid no; and that ſhe the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning being ſo ſworn, did then and 
there upon the ſaid laſt mentioned trial, falfely, 


_ willingly, and corruptly, by her own proper act 


and conſent, ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and give in evi- 


dence to the jurors of the ſaid jury, according 
to the purport and effect following, (that is to 
fay) then ſhe (again meaning the ſaid Mary 


| Squires) went and took a knife out of a dreſſer- 


_ drawer and cut the lace of my (meaning her the 
ſaid Elizabeth Canning's) ſtays, and took them 5 
in truth and in fact, the ſaid Mary Squires, on 
Canning; ) and that ſhe, the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 


from me, (meaning herſelf the ſaid Elizabeth 


ning, being ſo ſworn, did then and there upon 
the ſaid laſt mentioned trial, falſely, willingly, 
and corruptly, by her own proper act and con- 


ſent, ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and give in evidence to 


the jurors of the ſaid jury, according to the pur- 
port and effect following, (that is to ſay) ſhe, 


(meaning the ſaid Mary Squires) puſhed me 
(meaning herſelf the ſaid Elizabeth Canning) up 


ſtairs, (meaning certain ſtairs leading out of the 
kitchen of the ſaid houſe, up into a certain room 
_ adjoining and belonging to the ſaid houſe) from 


out of the kitchen (meaning the kitchen of the 


ſaid houſe) where we (meaning herſelf the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning, and the ſaid Mary Squires) 
were; and that ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning, 
being then and there upon the faid trial, aſked 
and examined upon her ſaid oath, concerning 
the name of the place ſhe was put in, ſhe the 
ſaid Elizabeth Canning, being ſo ſworn, did 


then and there further falſely, willingly and cor- 
ruptly, by her own proper act and conſent, ſay, 


depoſe, anſwer, and give in evidence to the 
jurors of the ſaid jury, according to the purport 
and effect following, (that is to ſay) they call it 
the hay loft (meaning a certain room belonging, 
into which the faid ſtairs lead; ) and ſhe the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning, being then and there upon 
the ſaid trial, aſked and examined upon her oath, 
how long ſhe continued in that room; ſhe the 
ſaid Elizabeth Canning, being ſo ſworn, did then 
and there further falſely, willingly, and corruptly, 
by her own proper act and conſent, ſay, depoſe, 
anſwer. and give in evidence to the jurors of the 
{aid jury, according to the purport and effect 
following, (that is to ſay) a 1 by the weeks, 


id Mary Squires) who was ſitting 


the hand, and 
the ſaid Eliza - 


in the chimney (meaning the chimney 
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all but a few hours; and that ſhe the ſaid ER 
zabeth Canning, being ſo fworn, did then and 
there upon the faid laſt mentioned trial, falſely, 
willingly and corruptly, by her own er act 
and conſent, ſay, depoſe, fwear, and give in 


evidence to the jurors of the faid jury, accord- 


ing to the purport and effect following, (that is 


to fay) I (again meaning herſelf the faid Eliza- 


beth Canning) got out (meaning out of the ſaid 
room) about four o'clock in the afternoon, on a 
Monday, (meaning Monday the' twenty-ninth 


day of the ſaid month of Fan $i after I (again 


meaning herſelf the faid Elxzabeth Canning) had 


been confined there (meaning in the ſaid room) 


four weeks all but a few hours; and that ſhe 
the ſaid Elizabeth Canning being ſo ſworn, did 
then and there upon the ſaid laſt mentioned trial, 
falſely, willingly and corruptly, by her own 

proper act and conſent, ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and 
give in evidence to the jurors of the faid jury, 
according to the purport and effect following, 
(that is to fay) I (again meaning herſelf the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning) took an old ſort of a bed- 
gown and a handkerchief, that were in the hay 
oft (meaning the ſaid room) and lay in a grate 

ey of the ſaid 
room ;) whereas, in truth and in fact, ſhe the 
ſaid Elizabeth Canning was not taken by two 
men to the faid houſe of the ſaid Suſannah Wells, 
about four o'clock in the morning of the ſaid 


fecond day of January, or at any other time of 


that day; and whereas, in truth and in fact, ſhe 
the ſaid Elizabeth Canning, did not at any time 
on the ſaid ſecond day of January, fee the faid 
Mary Squires, in the ſaid houſe; and whereas, 


the ſaid ſecond day of January was at Abbotſ- 
bury, in the county of Dorfer, and was not at 
any time on that day in the ſaid houfe ; and 
whereas, in truth and in fact, the faid Mary 
Squires did not on the ſaid ſecond day of January, 
take the ſaid Elizabeth Canning by the hand, in 
the ſaid houſe, and aſk her if ſhe choſe to go 
their way, faying, if ſhe did ſhe ſhould have 
fine cloaths; and whereas, in truth and in fact, 
ſhe the ſaid Mary Squires did not, on the faid 
{ſecond day of January, take the ſaid Elizabeth 


Canning by the hand; and whereas, in truth and 
in fact, ſhe the ſaid Mary Squires did not take 


a knife out of any drefſer-drawer, or any other 


drawer, and cut the lace of her the faid Eli- 


zabeth Canning's ſtays, and take them from 
her; and whereas, in truth and in fact, the ſaid 
Mary Squires did not cut the lace of her the 
faid Ehzabeth prong, ſtays; and whereas, in 
truth and in fact, the faid Mary Squires did not 
puſh the ſaid Elizabeth Canning up any ftairs 
belonging to the faid houſe ; and whereas, in 
truth and in fact, ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Canning 
did not continue, or was in any wife confined 
in the ſaid room belonging to the ſaid houſe, 


into which the ſaid ftairs lead, for a month by 


the weeks all but a few hours; and whereas, 


the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not continue or 


was any ways confined in the ſaid room, or in 
any other room belonging to the ſaid houſe, for 
a month by the weeks, all but a few hours, or 
for any other ſpace of time; and whereas, in 


truth and in fact, ſhe the ſaid Elizabeth Can- 


ning did not get out of the faid room, about 
four o'clock in the afternoon of the ſaid twenty- 
ninth day of January, or at any other . 
| | | | tha 
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that day; and whereas, in truth and in fact, ſhe 
the ſaid Elizabeth Canning did not take any bed - 

own'or handkerchief, out of any grate in the 
chimney of the faid room; and whereas, in 
truth and in fact, there was no grate in the 
chimney of the ſaid room, on the ſaid ſecond 
day of January, or on the twenty-ninth day of 
January, or at any other time between khe fe- 


cond and twenty -ninth days of January, as ſhe 
the faid Elizabeth Canning by her falſe and cor- 
rupt teſtimony aforeſaid, at and upon the ſaid 


laſt mentioned trial, did moſt falſely, voluntarily, 
and corruptly, by her own proper act and con- 


ſent, upon her ſaid oath, ſo taken as aforeſaid, 


ſay, depoſe, ſwear, and give in evidence to the 
jurors of the ſaid jury, in manner aforefaid ; and 


ſo the jurors aforeſaid, now here ſworn upon 
their oath aforeſaid, do fay, that ſhe the ſaid 
Elizabeth Canning, at and upon the faid trial, 
upon the ſaid twenty-firſt day of February in 


the twenty ſixth year aforefaid, at London afore- 
faid, (that is to ſay) at the pariſh of Saint Se- 


pulchre, in the ward of Farringdon without, in 


ondon aforeſaid, before the faid juſtices of our 


| faid lord the king, laft above mentioned, and 


others their fellows aforefaid, by her own pro- 


per act and conſent, and of her own moſt wicked 


\ and corrupt mind, in manner and form afore- 
faid, did falfely, voluntarily, and corruptly, 
upon her faid oath, ſo taken as aforeſaid, com- 


mit wilfult and corrupt perjury, to the great 


_ diſpleaſure of Almighty God, in contempt of 
our faid lord the king and his laws; to the evil 


and pernicious example of all others in the like 


Mey it pleaſe your lordſhip, and you gentle- 


the general ſeſſion of the 
county of Middleſex, on the 19th of February, 


caſe offending ; and againſt the peace of our ſaid 
lord the king, his crown and dignity. on 


men of the jury, I am council in this caſe for 


the king, againſt the priſoner at the bar, who 
ftands before you indicted of wilfull and corrupt 


perjury; and the indictment ſets forth, that, at 


in the 26th year of his preſent majeſty's reign, 


an indictment was found againſt one Mary 


Squires, for having on the 2d day of January, 


and ſtole from her perſon and againſt her will, 


in the dwelling-houſe of one Suſannah Wells, 
pariſh of Enfield, in the county of Mid- 


in the 
dleſex, a pair of ſtays of the value of 10 ſhil- 
lings, the 


Mary Squires was arraigned upon the indictment 


ſo found againſt her, and having pleaded not 


guilty, the priſoner at the bar appeared at the 
trial, and being duly ſworn as a witneſs, did 
maliciouſly and deliberately, and in order to 


procure the ſaid Mary Squires to be convicted 


of the felony and robbery charged on her, falſely 
and corruptly depoſe and give in evidence, that 
ſhe the priſoner at the bar, on the 1f day of 
January 1753, had been ar a place called Salt 
Petre Bank, to ſee an uncle and aunt; that ſhe 


_ Nayed there till about 9 at night; that her uncle 


peace held for the 


property of the priſoner at the bar: 
and the indictment charges that at the goal de- 
livery of Newgate, on the 21ſt day of February 
in the ſame year, which was the year 1753. 


ar 
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and aunt came with ber from ' thence as far as 


Aldgate,” where they parted; that ſhe the pri- 


foner at the bar, being then alone, and coming 
over 'Moorftelds by Bedlam wall, two men laid 


hold of her, and took her by force from thence 


to the houſe of Suſannah Wells at Enfield, and 


being there, that Mary Squires took her by the 


hand, aſked her if ſhe would go their way, ſay- 


mg, that if ſhe did, ſhe ſhould have fine cloaths; 
that ſhe refuſed, ' and that thereupon Mary 


Squires, with a caſe knife, cut the lace. of her 
ftays, and took them from her, gave her a ſlap 
on the face, and puſhed her up ſtairs into ano- 
ther room, which they called the hay loft ; that 
as ſoon as ſhe was there the door of the room 
was ſhut upon her, and that ſhe was threatened 


by Mary Squires, that if ſhe heard her ſtir or 
move, ſhe would cut her throat; and the in- 


dictment char 


long ſhe had continued in that room, ſhe falſely 


and wilfully ſwore, that ſhe was kept there a 


month all but a few hours; and that upon the 
29th of January ſhe broke down a board that 


was nailed up at the inſide of the window, and 
got out there; whereas in truth, as the indift- 
ment charges the priſoner at the bar, was never 


taken or carried to the houſe of Suſannah Wells ; 


and that in truth and in fact, Mary Squires was 
at that time at Abborſbury, in the county of 


Dorſet; and the indictment __ that in 
truth and in fact, Mary Squires di 


be done, to the great diſpleaſure of Almighty 
God, in contempt of the laws of this land, and 


to the evil and pernicious example of all others 
in the like caſe offending, and againſt the peace 
of our lord the king, his crown and dignity: _ 
to this, gentlemen, the priſoner has pleaded not 
guilty; we ſhall call our witneſſes, and if we 
prove her guilty, you will find her ſo. 

in the ſame year, with force and arms, afſaulted J 
the priſoner at the bar, and having put her in LE 
, and 0 ( 
May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and you Gentle- 


— 


men of the Jury, 


1 am counſel for the proſecution againſt che 
defendant at the bar, who now comes before 


you to be tried for wilful and corrupt perjury; 


attended with ſo many circumſtances of aggra- 
vation, and calculated to produce ſuch fatal 
effects, that it is to be lamented the law has not 


made it capital. . 7 85 : 
For it was committed to ſupport a groundleſs 


profecution for felony, and under colour of 


Juſtice, to take away the life of an innocent 
„ 1 7 oy 


more ſhocking to humanity, or more dreadful. 


7 Gentlemen, the indictment ſets forth, that 
the defendant malicioufly and deliberately in- 


tending to pervert the due courſe of law and 


Juſtice, and to procure one Mary Squires untru- 


| ges, that the prifoner at the bar 
being aſked on the trial of Mary Squires, how 


not cut the 
lace of the priſoners ftays and take them from 
her, or ſlap her on the face, or puſh her up 
ſtairs into another room, or ſay, that if ſhe heard 

Her ſtir or move ſhe would cut her throat; and 

© that in truth, the priſoner at the bar was not in 
any room or place belonging to the houſe of 
Suſannah Wells; and therefore, that ſhe was on 
the trial of the ſaid Mary Squires guilty of wil- 
full and corrupt perjury ; all which is ſaid to 


Than which it is hard to conceive an offence 


4 + 
1 


ſcheme to raiſe money 5 


{ent hour. 


. 
1 
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ly to be convicted of a robbery, did, upon the 


* 


21ſt of February 1763, in this court, give falſe 
teſtimony againſt her. It contains ſeveral par- 


ticulars of the defendant's evidence upon that 


occaſion; and avers, that in each particular ſne 


was guilty of per jury 
What could tempt one ſo young to ſuch ac- 


cumulated wickedneſs, though the proſecution 


is not concerned to account for it, may — 
conceived upon recollecting what had happened. 
And, indeed, one would give way to any 


cCharitable ſuggeſtion, rather than ſuppoſe her 


heart ſo thoroughly polluted, as at firſt to de- 
ee, rat ear 
To preſerve her character, it became neceſſary 


to frame an excuſe for her abſence. from her 
maſter's ſervice, during the ſpace of a month, 
from the 1ſt to the 29th of January. To what 
ſuch abſence was really owing, I am not in- 
clined to ſuggeſt, leſt I ſhould wrong her. But 
her flight was ſudden, unexpected, and alarming. 


An ill concerted ſtory for this purpoſe, or 


the forgetting ſome material circumſtances in 


one invented with a greater appearance of truth, 
was, in all likelihood, her firft ſtep to the crime 


| ſhe is now to anſwer for. And a too great for- 
wardneſs in ſatisfying unexpected inquiries, the 
effects of diſtruſt and curioſity, might lead her 
unwarily into a deſcription of places and per- 

| ſons, unthought of before, from which, once 


fixed, ſhe thought it dangerous to deviate. _ 


But an additional temptation fell in her way, 
a a temptation too ſtrong to be reſiſted in the ſitua» 
tion, to which ſhe was reduced; and this was a 


had given riſe, were ſo affected with her unpre- 
cedented ſufferings that they propoſed a general 
ſubſcription, as well to puniſh the infamous - 
 wretches, who, it was ſaid, had endeavoured: 
to ſtarve her out of her chaſtity, as to reward 
ner PRrIEY. he ns nth ones nf hagtly = 
Here then ſhe was under a neceſſity, either to 


renounce thoſe golden hopes, by retracting what 


ſhe had declared, and ſo to ruin her character, or 
_ to perſiſt in it through perjury. And having by 
this time ſubdued all remains of virtue, ſhe. 
preferred the offer of money, tho? ſhe muſt wade 
through innocent blood to attain it. 


The project ſucceeded to the utmoſt of her 


£ wiſhes. For, by the help of prejudices moſt 
_ artfully, induſtriouſly, and (I may add) infa- 


mouſly inculcated, ſhe made her way to the 


_ conviction of Mary Squires and Suſannah Wells, 
(the former for robbing her of her Stays, and 
the other for being an accomplice in that rob- 
| bery,) and ſo ſhe became the object of almoſt 

_ univerſal compaſſion. 


The unfair means made uſe of upon that oc- 
caſion, by advertiſements in the daily papers, 


_ and in printed bills, every where diſperſed, with 


the names of ſix reputable tradeſmen, atteſting 
the truth of a ftory, of which they were not 
able to prove a ſingle ſyllable ; and all this for 
the ſake of prejudging thoſe unhappy women, 
who in conſequence of it fell a ſacrifice, would 
paſs unnoticed in this trial, had not the ſame 


unjuſtifiable methods been continued to the pre- 


An appeal to the public concerning matters 


mtriable by Juries, has a direct tendency to ſhut 


of Elizabeth Canning, Spinſter. 


$53 0/6 anety ARDS. 
For thoſe, who were weak enough to believe Ir 
all the abſurdities, to which their own credulity * fix hours after; when ſhe found herſelf by a 


© large road, with the two men who had robbed 


up the ayenues to conviction, and to eneryate 
the arm of juſtice... 


. 7 = 


© Bur i is the happineſs of tis proſcuton e 


be brought before a jury of citizens, whoſe 
characters give . the, greateſt room to hope for 


an impartial trial, notwithſtanding all the arts, 


which have been practiſed to inflame their paſſiong 
and corrupt their judgment. 
And if 1 am not greatly miſ- inſtructed, the 
prejudices muſt be ſtrong indeed, that can reſiſt 
the proofs of this woman's guilt. 70 


3 Gentlemen, before 1 open the evidence we 
have to offer, I muſt beg leave to trouble 
you with repeating what the defendant ſwore 


upon the trial of Mary Squires, and with re- 


marking ſome of the objections, to which it 
ſtands expoſed, without any other proofs to 
contradict it. . 1 


She ſwore, © | that on the 1ſt of January 1753, 
% about 9. at night, two. men ſeized her in 


«  Moorfields ; and, without ſpeaking, robbed 
< her of half a guinea, and three ſhillings, and 
her gown, apron and hat, which they folded 
up, and put into a great coat pocket. 
That ſhe ſcreamed out, and then one of 

the men ſtopped her mouth with a handker- 


«© chief. 


„That they then tied her hands behind her; 
after which one of them gave her a blow on 
e the temple, which ſtunned her, and threw 
JJ OR OT Pn 

That this tranſaction in Moorfields laſted 
* half an hour; but no body paſſed by in all 


That the remained totally inſenſible for 


„t her. 


That they dragged her to the houſe of one 
„ Suſannah Wells, (who was at the ſame time 
tried as an acceſſary io Squires) at Enfield Waſh, 


&* (which is between eleven and twelve miles from 
«© Moorfields) where ſhe arrived in half an hour 


& after the recovery of her ſenſes. And it was 


then about four o'clock in the morning. 

That ſhe there ſaw Mary Squires, and two 
% young women in the kitchen. And, as ſoon 
„ as ſhe was brought in, Squires took her by 
& the hand and aſked her if be choſe to go their 


e way, ſaying, if ſhe did, ſh: ſhould have fine cloaths, 


That upon her anſwering, zo, Squires cut 
“off her ſtays, and took them from her. And 


* immediately the two men went away. 


That Squires then called her bitch, gave 
her a ſlap in the face, puſhed her up ſtairs 


“ into a hay-loft (a few ſteps from the kitchen), 


and ſhutting the door upon her, threatned to 


cut her throat, if ſhe heard her ſtir or move. 


That when day-light appeared, ſhe ſaw 
<* about the room, in which there was a. fire- 
place, and a grate in it, no bed or bedſtead, 
nothing but hay to lye upon, a pitcher almoſt 
full of water, and about twenty-four pieces 


of bread, to the amount of a quartern loaf 
c in the whole. 25 


« That theſe pieces of bread, and this water, 
& between three and four quarts, was all ſhe 
c had to ſubſiſt on, (except a penny mince pye 
e which ſhe had in her pocket) for the whole 
e time ſhe remained in that room; which was 
from Tueſday the 2d of January at 4 in the 
12 ö morning. 


7% 


4 « morning, till Monday the 29th at 4 in the 


« afternoon. And that ſhe had no ſtool in all 
te that time. 


That no one came to her, nor did ſhe * 
ce a human creature, except once ſhe ſaw ſome- 


« body look through a crack of the door. 
„That ſhe had eat up all her bread on 
« Friday the 26th, and had drank up all her 
& water on Monday the 29th, at half an hour 
« after three in the afternoon ; and at 4 o'clock 
« ſhe made her eſcape, which ſhe had never 
_ « attempted (nor did it ever once come into 
<« her head to attempt) *till that day. 
« breaking down a board which was nailed up 
c at the inſide of a window, about 8 or 10 
« feet from the ground; from which ſhe jumped 
„„ down, without the leaſt. Are it being ſoft 


clay ground. 


e Bur, before ſhe left the room, ſhe took a 


uy bed-gown and, a handkerchief, which ſhe found 
« in the chimney grate. 


fore, ſhe inquired her way of people ſhe met, 
(43 


cc 


ing to the houſe ſhe had eſcaped from. 

That ſhe arrived at her mother's in Al- 
„ dermanbuty, at a quarter paſt ten at night; 
= 


d was ſomewhere in the Hertfordſhire road, 


„ ſhe knew frequented that road. 
, cc 
WO 


| «ale, a baſon, and a tobacco mould. * 


This, gentlemen, 1 was her evidence, 

Now 1 would aſk any reaſonable unprejudiced 

wan in the world, whether he ever heard a ſtory 
: fo intirely deſtitute of all human probability. 


Is it not a heap of monſtrous abſurdities, with 


|  falſhood glaring in every circumſtance ? 
What could induce the two ruffians in Moor- 
fields to behave in this 5, or BY manner? 


W they mean to rob, or ki nap her, or 
both? 


"If den e rob. br id er Kidado 1 
If only to kidnap, why rob her ? If both, why 


loſe half an hour in ſtripping her in ſo public a 
place, when multitudes of people were conti- 


nually paſſing by ; ſince they might have done 
it ſecurely at the end of their journey? 


Having robbed and ſtripped her, what temp- art which ſome ſoaring geniuſes of the laſt age 


tation had they to take the pains and run the 
| hazard of carrying her twelve miles, in a fit, 


(ſuppoſing it poſſible;) through ſeveral turn- 


Pikes and villages, where it was a thouſand to 


one, that they would be diſcovered and appre- 
| hended ? 


The ſame difficulties occur at Enfield Waſh. 
While ſhe was in the houſe was any thing tranſ- 
acted, whereby one can trace the motive of her 
being brought, or confined there? 


At firſt, indeed, ſhe was aſked whether ſhe 


would go their way z and if Joe would, A ſhould © 


have fine cloaths. 


« That the manner of her eſcape, was by 


That having never been on chat road be- 
and ſo walked on the great road to her mo- 
ther's houſe (about 12 miles) without ſeeking 


refuge in any of the houſes on the road, for | 
fear ſhe ſhould meet with ſomebody belong- 55 


* and ſhe told her friends that her confinement 


which ſhe had diſcovered, while ſhe was nd 
confinement, by ſeeing a coach 8⁰ by, which 


And being called upon by the court to par- 
ticularize the furniture of the room ſne was 
confined in, ſhe mentioned, a barrel, a ad. 


the defendant's 


upon 5 


N * 
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Their meaning in this was left unexplained, and 
no further perſuaſions were uſed to tempt her! 
Advantage taken of a conciſe refuſal, —ſhe was 


inſtantly locked up for a month upon bread and 


water! 
Not the leaſt enquiry in all that time, what 


effect this hard uſage had upon her; or what 
was become of herr 


| Whether ſhe was dead, which might have been 

expected, if ſhe remained i in the room ; or had 

att which it was more reaſonable to ſuppoſe. 
or, 

SEE HOW WONDERS MULTIPLY ! 
The means of eſcape were left open to her 
every moment of the time, at the hazard of 
their lives! Thoſe means unemployed, and un- 


_ thought of, for the preſervation of her own ! 
Is it not amazing ſhe ſhould manage her 

allowance of bread and water (ſcarce ſuffi- 

cient for a week's ſubſiſtence) with ſuch provi- 


dence, that the former laſted till within three 


days, and the latter, (which ſhe could leſs en- 
dure the want of,) tho? leſs in proportion, till 


within half an hour of her coming away 
And yet ſhe had never received the leaſt inti- 


mation, how long ſhe was to remain in confine- 
ment, or whether ſhe was to have any ſupplies! 


That ſhe ſhould ſurvive all this treatment, 
too hard for the beſt conſtitution, and find 


ſtrength to walk twelve miles immediately aftf- 
terwards, without the leaſt refreſnment or reſt! 


Theſe are not all, nor the fiftieth part of the 


objections to which this unexampled tale is 
liable. It would be miſpending time to enu- 
merate them — they are obvious to every un- 
= derſtanding, 
Does there _ much evidence to contra- 
dict this? Does not common ſenſe, and the ob- 
ſervation of all mankind upon the courſe of 
nature refute it in every inſtance? 


Let ſuch arts have been practiſed to engage 


men to believe it, that there are, at this day, 
_ thouſands who embrace it as zealouſly, as an 


article of religious faith. 


Inſiſting upon the mere e poſſibility of this : 
romantic N and having an implicit faith in 
ſincerity, becauſe her character 
(they ſay) is . of any other imputation, they 
haye been drawn in to conelude Spoon the truth 
of all ſhe has ſ worn. ; 
Buch are incapable of . upon whom 
re argument, nor evidence can have any effect. 
Let me imagine a caſe, better authenticated 
than this before you, but in favour of which 


men have no prejudices; and ſee what reception 


it would meet with. 


Suppoſe a pretender to the art of flying, (an 


thought practicable) ſnould ſwear to have taken 


a month's tour round the extremity of the at- 


moſphere, without breathing in all that time. 


Were no arts uſed to miſlead men's under- 


ſtanding; were they left to judge for them- 
ſelves; no one would believe this even upon 


the faith of fifty witneſſes. 


For however unlikely it is that fifty diſinte- 
reſted men ſhould concur in a falſhood, it would 
be ſtill more unlikely, that a man ſhould be fly- 
ing for a month without drawing breath, 


But, gentlemen, this ran will not reſt 
t was commenced upon 
the 
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the clear proof of facts; ſufficient to convince 
every man, whoſe judgment is not captivated by 
prejudice. 


The evidence to be produced againſt the de- 
fendant is of ſeveral kinds, Nene 5 
Firſt, to ſhew. that Mary Squires was in ano- 


ther place, above 130 miles from Enfield Waſh, 


at the time of the ſuppoſed robbery there. 


But leſt the believers in wonders ſhould think 


this inſufficient, and inſiſt upon the poſſibility of 


Squires being in to places at once; we ſhall 


In the next place, under various heads of 


proof, attack the whole of the defendant's evi- 


dence, and ſhew that in every part of it ſhe is 
forſworn. rae ee on. 

Gentlemen, becauſe there may be no uncer- 
tainty in that part of the caſe, which relates to 


| Squires ; ſhe will attend here in perſon, to be 


referred to by. the witneſſes, And you will ob- 
ſerve (to uſe her own language to the defendant, 


when ſhe firſt charged her with the veer 
O 


that he Almighty has not created her likeneſs. 
it is impoſſible, either for the witneſſes, or the 


defendant to miſtake her for another. 


and pedlar. She is a widow, and has a ſon, 


George, a young man, and two daughters, 


Lucy and Mary, both young women. 
It happened that in the latter end of the year 


1752, this gypſie, with her ſon and her daughter 
Lucy, travelled on foot into the Weſt of Eng- 
land with ſmuggled goods, ſuch as they meet 
with in ſea port towns, and fell again to people 


in the country. 


7 / . 
* 


In order to give you the cleareſt ſatisfaction 


in this matter, it will be neceſſary to go a little 
farther back than the iſt of January, and trace 
them down to the time of their being appre- 
-"hended-on, the iſt of Februar. 
Gentlemen, it will be worth your obſervation 
with what degree of certainty the witneſſes 
ſwear, not only with regard to the identity of 
the three perſons (who will be all in court to be 
referred to) but alſo as to the preciſe times of 


ſeeing them. 


tion, what credit ſhould be given to their oaths. 
They are forty in number; they are totally 


_ diſintereſted ; and of unexceptionable cha- 


racters. 


Pay, which ſhe entered in her book that even- 


ing. A book, wherein ſhe had ſeldom occaſion 

to make entries; but whenever ſhe did, it was 
_ - her cuſtom to aſcertain the time by her almanack. 
And ſhe remembers to have referred to the al- 
manack, while they were in the houſe, _ 


and 


Tou will find them the next morning, Satur- 
day the goth of December, between eight and nine 
o'clock, taking refreſhment upon the road, at a 
place called Winyard's Gap, about a mile from 
South Parrot. The perſon who proves this, 


ſaw them the evening before as they were going 


to South Parrot, and was ſo ſtruck with the 
old woman's hideous face, that ſhe compared 
her to a picture then in her houſe of mother 
Shipton. 55 3 
The ſame day at two in the afternoon they 
came to Litton about nine miles from Winyard's 
Gap, and three from Abborſbury. There they 
lay at an alehouſe, and ſtayed till Monday after- 
noon the 7th of January. This will be proved 
by five witneſſes, who will give you a particular 
account of them during all that time. 
Monday the 1ſt of January in the evening 
they came to Abbotſbury, à ſea port town in 
Dorſetſnire; where they were very well known 


by a great many people, having been often there 


before. There they ſtayed till Tueſday the 9th. 
This will be proved by no leſs than eleven wit- 


neſſes. And as it is impoſſible theſe people 
r fo ſhould be under any miſtake, as to their perſons, 
She is one of that tribe of people called g- 
ies, and ſtrolls about the country as a hawker 


it will be material to obſerve, that it is equally 
impoſſible, they ſhould miſtake as to the time. It 

happened, that the exciſeman, ſtationed at Ab- 
botſbury, was taken ill a few days before the 
coming of theſe people there; and another of- 
ficer was placed in his ſtead, who lodged in the 


ſame houſe with them, at one Gibbons's, and 
came there on the very fame day. You will 
find this not only by the exciſeman himſelf, and 
ſeveral of the witneſſes who remember his and 
JJ „ their coming; but we "mall che 
The material queſtions with reſpe& to theſe 

people, will be, Where were they upon the 1ſt 
and 2d of January 1753? And when did they ar-. 
rive at Enfield Vaſ ? 5 


books from the exciſe office, by which the time 


of this man's coming to Abbotſbury will appear 
with abſolute certainty. There are, beſides, 


ſeveral other circumſtances, which lead the wit- 
neſſes to exactneſs of time, as well here, as at 
the other places beforementioned. 4 


Before we leave Abbotſbury it will be proper 
to let you know that Lucy Squires, though the 
daughter of ſuch a deformed woman, is very 
far from diſagreeable, and had an acquaintance 
there, who was dear to her. This was one 


William Clarke, a ſhoemaker of that place, who 


met them at Litton, and travelled on a day and 

half's journey with them from Abbotſbury. 
JJ / of my Jann once of oe oir- 

And, if it ſhould appear to you, that they can 

be under no miſtake, either as to perſons or 

times; it will only remain for your conſidera- 


cumſtance, will appear hereafter, when you 


find them at Baſingſtoke. 


Wich this Clarke they left Abbotſbury, on 


| Tueſday the gth of January, and went to Por- 


terſham, where they lay that night. 
Wedneſday the 1oth they went to Ridgway ; 


5 1 where Clarke took an unwilling leave of his 
Upon Friday the 29th of December 1752, 

in the evening, theſe three foot travellers, Mary 
Squires, George and Lucy Squires, came to 
lodge in a little inn at South Parrot in Dorſer- 
ſhire ; and went forward towards Abbotſbury 
the next morning. The landlady of the inn 
will tell you ſhe is certain as to the time, from an 
accident of ſome gueſts leaving a reckoning to 


Lucy, after obtaining her 13 to ſend him 
a letter ſoon J they lay at idgway that night, 


The next day, Thurſday the 11th, you will 


find them croſſing the waters by Dorcheſter, 


which were very high after great rains. 
They had received an account, that the other 


daughter Mary was ill, and ſo travelled faſter 
from this time, to haſten home,  _ 


Friday the 12th they lay at Chettle. 
Saturday the 13th at Martin, in a farmer's 


barn. 


Sunday the 14th at Coombe. From whence they 
proceeded the next day in the road to ee 
: 
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The next account you will receive of them, 
will be Thurſday the 18th at Baſingſtoke ; 
which you will obſerve, according to their rate 


of travelling, to be four days journey from 


Coombe. 

And here you will find a piece of evidence 
very material, and concluſive with regard both 

to perſons and times, and which will confirm 

the reſt of the evidence before it to the utmoſt 

degree of certainty. 

I mentioned before, that Lucy Squires had 

883 her ſweetheart, William Clarke, to ſend 

im a letter on the road. It was at this place 
the performed her promiſe. , 

But being an illiterate girl, ſhe was obliged 

to have recourſe to the landlady of the inn to 
write for her. 
The letter is dated from Baſingſtoke the 
18th of January 1753. The landlady, Mrs. 
Morris, will tell you it was wrote by her at the 
time it bears date. It will appear with the 
Baſingſtoke poſt mark upon it. 

There being no dire& poſt from Baſingſtoke 
to Dorcheſter, the letter was put into the Lon- 


don bag; and therefore the London poſt mark 


is alſo upon it, by which it will appear that it 
came into the general poſt office on the 19th of 
January. 


It happens that this letter (which will be read 
to you in the courſe of the evidence) refers to 
the circumſtance of gon $ ian. with them 


from Abbotſbury. _ 
Friday the 19th they went to Bagſhot, a: 


Saturday the 20th to Brentford ; where 
2 Gelee left his mother the Sunday morning to 
go to his ſiſter Mary, whom he found well e- 
nough recovered to go with bim to Brentford b 


the Monday to her mother. 


Tueſday the 23d they lay at a a b 5 


the Seven Siſters at Page Green, by Tottenham. 
And the next day, 


Wedneſday the 24th of January, they went 


: to Enfield Waſh. 


before. 


Happy for that woman, that theſe anos: 
nate ſtrangers came to her houſe! In all likeli- 


oh hood ſhe owes her life to that accident. For, 


Had there been no old woman in her houſe, 
beſide herſelf ; nay, had ſhe not (another acci- 


dent for which ſhe is indebted to Providence !) 
changed ſeats with the old gipſy at the fire-ſide 
five minutes before the defendant's arrival there 
on the iſt of February — there is too much 

_ reaſon to believe, that Wells herſelf had been ac- 
cuſed of this felony. 

_ "Had it ſo happened; the ſame e 
which was applied to Squires, would have ſerved 
for ber conviction. And foe had no alibi to ſave 

her life. 


perjury 3 and the means of detecting her had 
been borne down by popular clamour. 
Squires, her ſon and daughter, remained at 


Wells's from the 24th of January till the 1ſt of 


February; when they were apprehended. 
What happened on that day will fall under 
another head of evidence. 

I have now done with that part of the proſe- 


cutor's caſe, ſo far as it relates to the innocence 
of Mary Squires. 


U pon which, 1 ſhall only obſerve ; that, if 
the e brought to ſupport it, is clear and 
convincing; it will be too late for the defendant 
to ſhelter herſelf under any pretence of a miſtake. 

For whether ſhe was robbed by Squires, or 


not, was the moſt material queſtion upon that 
woman's trial, and her fate depended upon the 


defendant's poſh tive teſtimony. 


And it is worthyobſervation, that there was 


not the leaſt doubt ſuggeſted, when ſhe was 


giving evidence againſt the moſt remarkable 


perſon in the world. 


Gentlemen, the next head of evidence will 
be to ſhew, (what would of itſelf be ſufficient 


to convince all mankind) that the defendant 


could give no account of the room ſhe pretend- 
ed to have been confined in for a whole month 
together; and that the place ſhe afterwards 
fixed upon, and poſitively {wore to, was not in 


any reſpect anſwerable to her firſt deſcription of 
it; and that her deſcription of the room upon 


the trial of Squires was in conſequence of its 


being ſhewn to her ſome little time before. 
You will alſo find her evidence flatly contra- 

dicted, in a variety of material circumſtances, _ 
by har own information upon oath at another 7 


time. 


It has been urged i in the defendant's behalf 


with much ſhew of reaſon, that her giving an 


exact deſcription of the place of her confine- 
ment is a ſtrong proof of her having been there. 
But on the other hand, if her deſcription of 
the place of her confinement was as unapplica- 
ble to the room ſhe ventured afterwards to 
ſwear to, as it was to Saint Paul's cathedral, is 
It not an unanfwerable Proof, that ſhe was not 
"there? 155 
For can it be imagined: ſhe thould: be 5 TH 6 
in a room for twenty-eight days, without any 
obſtruction of her ſenſes, and at the end of 
that time as ignorant of it, as if ſhe had never 
f ſeen, or heard of ſuch a place? 
Here they were anger! z and, enquiring * 
lodging, had the ill luck to be recommended 
to Suſannah heel whom hey” had never ſeen 


It was on Monday night the 29th of January, 


according to her account, that the defendant 
returned to her mother. On Wedneſday the gift 
ſhe applied, with ſeveral of her friends, to Mr. 


Chitty, the fitting alderman, for a warrant 


againſt Wells upon ſuſpicion of having robbed _ 

her. For at that time ſhe did not pretend: to 3 

| certainty. 
The 6 hind haied her flere then 35 

clared his doubts, and called upon her to authen- 


ticate it by a particular deſcription of the Place, 
ſhe had been in. 


She ſwore it was a /ittle ſquare, dark room, in 


which was an old ſtool or two, an old table, and 

an old picture over the chimney. And this was all 
the deſcription ſhe gave. No mention of any 
- baſon, - ſaddles, tobacca-mould, or barrel; and ſo 
far from any pretence of hay, that ſhe complained 


f having been forced to lie every night upon the 
The defendant had then been proſperous in 


Bare floor. 
She alſo ſwore, that her modicum of bread was 


in five or ſix pieces (not four and twenty) and 
that ſhe left ſome of the water in the pitcher, 


when ſhe came away. That ſhe eſcaped by the 


help of a penthouſe under the window, upon 
which ſhe flid down, and from thence jumped 


upon a bank on the back- ſide of the houſe. 
A warrant being obtained from the alderman, 


it was aged: upon by her friends who had 


heard 
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heard this, to go down to Wells's the next 


morning; and after ſecuring all the people in 


the houſe, to inquire whether any room there 
was anſwerable to the account ſhe gave. Re- 


ſolving, if they found ſhe ſpoke truth, to ſupport 


her to the utmoſt of their power, if otherwiſe to 
drop her. 

The next morning they all ſet out for Enfield 
Waſh, and immediately ſecured all the people 
in Wells's houſe ; there were Mrs. Wells, Mary 
Squires, her ſon and two daughters, Virtue Hall, 


and Fortune Natus, and his wife Judith Natus. 


It will be proper here, to deſcribe this houſe, 
and the ſeveral rooms 1n 1t. 


Ar the entrance into the houſe a is a "WI 


| caſe, the bottom of which is within two or three 


yards of the ftreet door, this ſtair-caſe leads to 
three rooms on the firſt floor, in one of which 
lay the old gipſy and her two daughters, in ano- 
ther George Squires, and in the third Mrs. Wells 


and her daughter, and Virtue Hall. 
Below ſtairs, on the left ſide of the little paſ- E 
ſage from the ftreet door is a parlour, in which 


all the family were . as ſoon as they were 
ſeized. 


On the ihe hand of the paſſige is the W 


from which a door opens to a little flight of 


ſeven or eight ſteps, leading into a ſort of lumber- 


room or work- ſhop, where Natus and his wife 


lay upon a bed of hay. Theſe ſteps or ſtairs 


are incloſed in the room, there being no 
dcqor but at the foot of the ſteps, which ſepa- 
rates it from the kitchen. And this place, R 
ſome call a work-ſhop, and others a hay-loft (on 
account of ſome hay uſually kept there,) the 
defendant was pleaſed to fix pen as the FOE : 
of her confinement. 
The arrival of the defendant's friends: was 
above an hour before her ; but no room could 
be found like what ſhe had repreſented. 
here were two perſons, one called Adamſon, 
the other Scarrat, who (for reaſons beſt known 
to themſelves) were extremely deſirous of recon- 
_ ciling every difficulty; and they would have it, 
that this lumbet- room muſt be the Place of con- 
finement. 
But ſome obſtacles were to be e 


There was a quantity of hay, not leſs than 


half a load in the room ; and not a word of hay 
had been mentioned. Theſe two gentlemen 
imagined ſhe might have forgot it, and pro- 


poſed that one of them ſhould ride back to 
meet the defendant upon the road, in order to 


_ afk her about it. They caſt lots, who ſhould go 


upon this honeſt errand, and it fell to Mr. 
Adamſon. 


In a little time Adamſon returned Wand 


ing his hat, and exulting, We are all rigor; Jhe ſays 
there i, hay in the room 


She had never ſaid fo before; and, if ſhe for- 
got to mention it, ſhe alſo forgot the uſe of it, 


— for the whole month while it was before her eyes. 


For ſhe lay upon the bare boards ! 
But this was not the only difficulty which re- 


quired the {kill of Adamſon and Scarrat to 
ſolve. 


The room is neither ſquare, nor dark, nor r little. 
It is thirty-five feet three inches and a half long, 
by nine feet eight inches wide; it 18 extremely 


light; not only from the windows (but one of 


which ſhe pretended was boarded up) but alſo 


from the roof itſelf, which is of pantiles, raiſed 


the leaſt ſign, that a grate had been there. 


many months. 


Did ſhe forget this too? 


nothing like either to be found. 


above the walls, ſo as to let in a great FR of light 
from the top. 


There was no grate. in the chimney, nor 


For in the firſt place there was no hearth to it, 
and beſides, the whole chimney, from the bot- 
tom upwards to the mantle-piece, was full of 
cobwebs and naſtineſs. It is impoſſible therefore 
that a grate or any thing elſe could have been 
there within three days before, or indeed, as 


There was a large cheſt of drawers by the 
fide of the wall, which ſhe had ſaid nothing of. 


Perhaps it had been put there ſince her eſcape 
the Monday before. Remove it, and ſee whether 
it has the marks of long ſtanding. The expe- 
riment was made, and immediately fifty ſpiders 
ran out to give en of a long, undiſturbed 
poſſeſſion. 

Inſtead of any pictures over the chimney, there 
was an old broken caſement, which filled the 
whole place, and had the like vouchers for its 
long ſtanding z the cobwebs anke it to the 
wall. 


Where was the tool old table ſhe ſpoke of ?..- 


Where was the penthouſe, or ſhed of boards 
under the window, by which ſhe eſcaped ? The 
wall on both ſides perpendicular; the windows 


but eight feet from the ground on the outſide, 


and there never was either ent or ſhed, or | 


; any thing elſe by the wall. 


On the right hand- ſide coming into this naſty : 


room was ſome hay made in the form of a bed, 
with a little bag of wool by way of bolſter, And 
Natus's wife was ſeized juſt riſing from this bed. 


Near this bed's head was a hole, through 


which a jack line had formerly run from the 
kitchen. The hole was almoſt large enough to 


thruſt her head through, and looked qui:e over 
the kitchen. This ſhe never obſerved; for ſhe 


ſaw no body, but once during the whole month, 


and then it was through a crack of the door. 
Over this hole were the pulleys of the jack- LD 


5 line, which ſhe alſo forgot to mention. 


In ſhort, ſhe forgot almoſt all the things, that 


were there, and ſupplied her defect of memory, 


by naming ſeven * which had 1 never been 


in the room. 


By this time there was a great company of 


people in the houſe; ſome led by curioſity, ſome 


by juſtice, and ſome by motives, which muſt be 
left to themſelves to aſſigg. 

At laſt the defendant arrived with her mother, 
in a coach. She was immediately conducted to 
the kitchen, and ſet on the dreſſer. 

The door leading to the lumber-room was 


then open, on her left hand, and within three 
yards of her, ſo that ſhe could then ſee all the 


ſtairs, and a conſiderable part of the room; yet 
ſhe took no notice of it. Nor did ſhe drop the 
leaſt hint that the kitchen ſhe was then in, was 


the place, where her ſtays were cut off; though 


ſhe remained in the kitchen five or fix mi- 


nutes. 


She was then placed on a chair, with the 5 


of the lumber- room open on her right hand, 


where ſhe could ſee up into other parts of the 

room. Still, not the leaſt notice taken of it. 
It was then propoſed to carry her into the 
parlour, where all the family were priſoners, * 
order 
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order for her to fix upon the perſon, ho cut off | 


her ſtays. 


In the mean'while the priſoners were' diſpoſed | 
in the room ſo, as ſhe might have a diſtinct view 
of them all. Mother Wells was placed on the 
r:ght fide of the chimney, and the gipſy on the 
left. But, a few minutes before the defendant's. 
coming into the parlour, the two old women had 


changed places, and the gipſy then ſat on the 
right fide of the chimney, leaning over the fire, 
almoſt double, and ſmoaking her pipe. 


In this ſituation were they, when the defendant 
entered the room; and in a moment, without 


ſeeing her face, pointing to the gipſy, ſhe: ſaid, 
this is the woman who robbed me of my ſtays. 
The poor old woman, ſmoaking her pipe, was 


daughters exclaimed, Lord mother, the young 
_ woman ſays h robbed ber. 
Immediately the gipſy ſtarting from her chair, 
and, looking in aſtoniſhment full at her, expoſed 
her hideous face, which till then was almoſt 
covered with a clout. I rob you! take care what 


Jon ſay; if you have once ſeen my face you cant 
miſtate it, for God never made ſuch another! 


And being told, that this fact was committed on 


the firſt of January, the old woman immediately, 
without the leaſt heſitation, declared ſne was 


then above one hundred miles off in Dorſetſhire. 


And George Squires then ſaid they were at Ab- 
botſbury on the 1ſt of L and for ſeveral 


days after. 
Proteſtations of innocence were to no o patpoſe' ; 


the defendant remained Pave, and Mary 


Ses muſt ſuffer for it. 


The next thing to be done, was to fix upon 


1 the room. 


I! the firſt place, the defendant fſſered her- 
ſelf to be led u 


up the great ftair-caſe from the 
ſtreet door, and fo into all the rooms forward. 


Blut neither of theſe was the room. 
Not the leaſt notice taken that the place ſhe 
was confined in was contiguous to the kitchen, 

and but a few ſteps from it; not at all like this 


ſtair-caſe. 


At laſt ſhe was conduct! to the Winde bu 5 
«ad after pauſing for ſome time, ſhe declared this 
Vas the place. But that there ſeemed to be more 
hay, than ſne had obſerved during her confine- 


ment there. 


The witteſſes,” who had heard what he ne 


before Mr. Alderman Chitty, and had made their 

obſervations upon this room juſt before her com- 
ing down to Enfield Waſh, were aſtoniſhed. 

dhe then recollected one of the three ſaddles, and 
the barrel, baſon, and tobacco mould; neither 
of which ſhe had mentioned before. But ſhe re- 
membered nothing of the cheſt of drawers, the 
broken caſement over the chimney, the hay bed, 
the hole in the wall, nor the pulley. 

One aſked her, why ſhe had not opened the 
window caſement, and eſcaped that way, ſeeing 


ſhe might have done it without the leaſt difficul- 


ty. Her anſwer was, ſhe took it for granted it was 
nailed, but had never tried it. 

The effect, theſe obſervations had upon ſuch 
of her friends, as did not go there with a 


reſolution to aſſiſt her in all events, is eaſy 


to imagine. They were fatisfied ſhe was an im- 

poſtreſs, and withdrew their aſſiſtance. 
Their names are Mr. Gawen Naſh, Mr. 

Hague, and Mr.—— Aldridge, citizens of eſta- 


bliſhed reputation; who will give you a very 


faithful and circumſtantial account of this whole | 


tranſaction, 


Though what his been already opened would 


be abundantly ſufficient to maintain this indict- 5 


ment, yet this is not all. 
For inſtead of rely upon birne nes 


however ſatisfactory, we ſhall go further, and 


ſhew by direct poſitive evidence, that the defen- 


dant was not in this room in the month of Ja- 
nuary. 


Natus, a poor labouring man, and his wife will 


tell you, that this bed of hay was their only lodg- 
ing during that whole month, and for five or 5 


weeks before. And that they lay in this ve 
inattentive to what was ſaid, But one of ber 


room every night; and this will be conficrined 
by the evidence of ſeveral other witneſſes. 

They will all tell you, that this room, being 
the repoſitory of Mrs. Wells's hay, with which 


her horſe was fed, and of pollard for the feeding 
her pig, was viſited by ſome, or other of them 


every day. 


That this black pitcher, which the defendant 
fays was in the room for all the time ſhe was 


there, was in conſtant uſe in the family, and 
filled with water from a neighbour's pump almoſt - 


every day, during the time the defendant pre- 
tends to have been in the houſe. 


That none of them ever ſaw the defendant, 
or heard of her, till ſhe came down on the iſt of 
February with Mr. Alderman Chitty's warrant. 


Ezra Whiffm, who keeps an inn in the neigh- 
bourhood, will be produced a witneſs to prove, 


that he bought of Mrs. Wells a fign, which 
formerly hung at her door, when ſhe kept a pub- | 
lic houſe; and on the 18th of January he took 
it out of this workſhop, and Natus's wife was 
then lying there upon a hay- bes. 

He will fix the preciſe day by a very particu- 
lar circumſtance, in which he will be confirmed 


by another witneſs. _ 
John Whiffin, his ſon, went with him to bring 


away the ſign; and ſtayed below in the parlour, 


while his father went up into the room for it. 
Three witneſſes will be produced to prove 


their lopping trees by the fide of Mrs. Wells's 
houſe on the 8th of January, and at that very 
time they had ſome converſation with two women, 
Virtue Hall and Sarah Hewit, another witneſs, 
then looking out at the window of this very 


room, where the defendant i is W to have 
been confined. 


And the time of their lopping theſe trees will 


be fixed alſo by a fifth witneſs to this fact. 


Such of theſe witneſſes, as have been in the 


work-ſhop, will give you the fame account of it, 


as you will find by the other — to the 
former head of evidence. 5 


After proving the defendant perjured, not 


only with regard to the perſon, whom ſhe charged 
with having robbed her, but alſo as to the place, 
in which ſhe ſwore ſhe was confined; we ſhall 


need an apology for proceeding further. 
But to cut off all pretence for excuſe, we ſhall 


beg leave in another inſtance to ſhew the defen- 


dant's guilt, by her ws teſtimony. 
In her evidence at the Old Bailey, ſet forth in 


this indictment, ſhe ſwore that ſhe had drank up 
all the water in the pitcher, about half an hour 


2 


before the time 5 her eſcape. 
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Defoe Mr. a Chitty the. fare Hint. 


The did not drink it all, but lebe e 


in the pitcher, when ſne came away: 

But in an information ſnhe made Biere Mr. 
Fielding, a juſtice of peace for Middleſex, (which 
we ſhall produce for this purpoſe) ſhe ſwore that 


ſhe had drank up all the water on the Friday, 


and ſo had not a drop to drink from that time, 
till the Monday, on which day ſhe eſcaped. _ 
The pain of thirſt has been felt by almoſt 
every one at ſome time, or other; and whoever 
has endured it for three days and nights, will be 


ſure to remember it, as long as he lives. 


Theſe ſelf· contradictions therefore could not a- 
riſe from mere miſtake; except only it was forget- 
ting at one time, what ſhe had ſworn at another. 

A lyar, fays the proverb, ſhould have a good 


memory. But he who is reſolved to ſpeak truth, 


needs take no pains to recollect, in what manner 


- he had told his ſtory before. 


Gentlemen, to al] this evidence we ſhall add, 
two circumſtances, which you may pollibly think 


worth your attention. 
Soon after the defendant's ſuppoſed return to 


her mother, ſhe was viſited by a midwife, who 
was an old acquaintance 3 to whom the mother, 
In the daughter's preſence related the whole ſtory, 


The midwife's curioſity took place of her pity, 
and ſhe defired to ſee the ſhift, which the defen- 
dant was ſuppoſed to have worn for a month. 

The obſervations made upon it will beſt be- 


come the witneſs herſelf to tell you. They lead 
to ſuſpect ſtrongly, that it had not been worn fo 
long, as was pretended. On the contrary, it look - 
ed as clean, as if it had not been worn three days. 


The other circumſtance is a ſtriking one. 


After the conviction of Squires there was a re- 

examination of the caſe before the late lord 

mayor, in order to pave the way to the throne 
for mercy, which proved effectual. 


The defendant was preſent at that inquiry, 


and the bed-gown which ſhe pretended to have 
taken out of the work-ſhop, as alſo the pitcher, 


were both produced; 
She was very deſirous of taking chan: with 


her, which my lord mayor objected to, and priſoner. 
| propoſed that they ſhould be depoſited in ſome 
public place to be ſeen by any body, becauſe 

they might poſſibly lead to a diſcovery. 
What induced the defendant to be extremely 
anxious for the poſſeſſion of this tattered bed- 


gown and broken pitcher, is hard to fay ; but 


ſhe was ſo much bent upon it, that ſhe unwarily 
claimed a property in the 6ed- gown, and ſaid, it 
was her mother's. 

If it was her mother's bed- gown, how dd it 
ger to Mrs. Wells's? 

This, gentlemen, is the nature of the evidence 
we have to lay before you. Upon the weight 


of which there can be no doubt, but you will 


Rs 
” of the meaneſt of his ſubjects. During the ap- 


plication that was made to the throne for mercy, 
did the priſoner abate ought of her reſentment 


find the defendant guilty. 
Mr. WII LIS. 
I am a Counſel in this caſe for the Crown, and 


tho* I cannot help feeling ſome concern for the 
unhappy ſituation of the Priſoner at the bar, yet 


IJ own I rejoice for the ſake of Truth, and for the 
ſake of the deluded Multitude, that this matter 


is at length to receive the moſt ſolemn and 1 im- 


paitial Egamination, 


rial of E Elizabeth: Canning, Ser 


1855 in what light 3 we ider the 


Priſoner's Hiftory of herſelf, either as a. groſs . * 
| Impoſition on the world, or as others would have 
it, a wonderful and be Truth; moſt cer- 
tainly, tis a Fact about which mankind have been 
much divided, which has been the cauſe of great 


uneaſineſs and diſtraction in this Country, and 


concerning which the minds of the People ought 


to be quieted. 


Nor can we wonder at theſe diſſenſions a- 
mong the Populace, when many able and great 


Magiſtrates have engaged in this diſpute; 


ſome of whom have with great warmth 
and eagerneſs declared themſelves implicit be- 


lievers of this amazing ſtory, whilſt others have 
looked upon Elizabeth Canning as the moſt vile 


and abandoned Impoſtreſs. | : 
I do not mention this with an 1 to 
throw Reflections on the Patrons of either 


ſide of the Queſtion; the wiſeſt of men have 


been deceived, nor will it be any imputation 


on their character, that they have been ſo; 


unleſs there is any reaſon for conjecturing, that 


either through Partiality, Prejudice, or other {till 


worſe Motives, they have wilfully ſhut their 


eyes to the Truth. 
Far is it from me to EL that any thing 


of this ſort has happened in the preſent In- 
ſtance: I verily believe that the Fountain of 


Juſtice in this kingdom, has flowed through 


all its Channels, unſtained, uncorrupted and clear 
from all manner of Pollution. I hope that thoſe 
who have ſat under his Majeſty's Commiſſion of 
the peace, have acted merely and ſingly in that ca- 
pacity, and have not deſcended from the Dignity 
of Magiftracy, t to become Advocates for either 
Party. 
But be that as it will, it is not our. Duty as 
Counſel for the Proſecution. to take notice of colla- 
teral circumſtances or extrajudicial behaviour, in 
any one; tis our Buſineſs only to lay the parti- 
culars of the charge againſt the Priſoner before 
you, and if the weight of evidence appears clearly 
to be on the fide of the Crown, I don't doubt 
but that the Truth will be irreſiſtible, and that we 


ſhall have your Verdi for the conviction of the 


And Gentlemen, the 1 Lande 1 


ed of one of the moſt heinous of crimes; an 


Endeavour by wilful and corrupt Forſwearing | 
herſelf, to take away the life of a guiltleſs per- 


ſon ; and without aggravation, in the black cata- 


logue of Offences, I know not one of a deeper 
dye. *Tis a Perverſion of the laws of her coun- 


try to the worſt of purpoſes; *tis Wreſting the 
{word out of the hands of N to ſhed inno- 
cent blood. 


Let us reflect a content on * fad Ca- 


taſtrophe which might have enſued. On her 


evidence Mary Squires was condemned to be 
executed, and had ſuffer'd the judgment of the 


law, but for the wiſdom and clemency of his 
Majeſty, ever careful, ever tender of the lives even 


againſt the unhappy convict? No; her cruel 
heart never in the leaſt relented ; God forbid that 


the meaſure ſhe has meted another, ſhould this 


day be meaſured to her again. 
When I think of the age of the priſoner at the 


bar, ſcarcely yet above nineteen years old, I can 


hard y 
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hardly perſuade myſelf that human nature could 
ſo early attain to ſuch a pitch of wickedneſs; but 
when I attend to the very ſtrong and convincing 
proofs, we have to produce againft her, I muſt 
give up my Reaſon to my Incredulity if I any 
longer doubted, whether ſhe was guilty or not. 
And Gentlemen, the whole we have to lay be- 
fore you in ſupport of this heavy charge, will 
naturally ariſe under one or other of theſe Con- 
fiderations. 6D | | | 
The numberleſs Inconſiſtencies, and even Con- 
traditions of herſelf in her own evidence, as taken 
at different times before different Magiſtrates. 
The Improbability of her ſtory. 5 
credit and character, who contradict her materially 
in almoſt every circumſtance ſhe has related. 
And Gentlemen, in order to make you ſenſible 
how frequently Canning has varied in her own 
account of theſe facts, it will be neceſſary to in- 
form you that ſhe has been examined on Oath 
four ſeveral times. On the 3 1ſt of January be- 
fore alderman Chitty, when a warrant was grant- 
ed for the apprehending Mrs. Wells; on the 1ſt 


of February before Juſtice Taſhmaker, after ſhe 


had been down at Enfield Waſh ; on the 7th of 
February before juſtice Fielding, and on the 
21ſt of February at the trial of Squires; on 
which laſt examination we have aſlign'd the Perju- 
ries mention'd in the Indictment 
In tracing her through theſe ſeveral Examina- 
tions, we ſhall have an opportunity of diſcovering 
what Variations from time to time there are in 
her tory, what new Circumſtances, Supplements 
or Embelliſhments were added to her firſt rela- 
tion; and then weſhall be able to judge impartially 
whether all theſe are reconcilable with Truth. 


Before Alderman Chitty her evidence was 
ſmmply this; that ſhe was robb'd by two men in 
- Moorfields of her money, hat, gown, and cap. 


That there ſhe received a blow on her head, which 
ſtunned her, but did not ſo far deprive her of 


her ſenſes, but that ſhe remembers her being 


afterwards carried through Biſhop's-Gate ſtreet. 


there ſtript of her ſtays, and becauſe ſhe would 
nos go their way (as it is term'd,) confined in a 


little /quare dark or darkiſh room, which had 


= nothing in it but an old grate, an old table, a 


| ſtool or two, and ſome pictines over the chimney. | 
| That there were four or five pieces of bread ond. 
ſeme Water, on which ſhe lived til! ſhe made 


her eſcape, and that ſhe lay all the time on the 
bare boards, That ſhe got out of the window 
on a ſmall ſhed of boards or penthouſe, down 
which ſhe flid, having cloathed herſelf with an 
old bedgown and handkerchief which ſhe took 


from the grate. _.. 


This is the ſhort account ſhe gave at firſt. 


before the Alderman, for her ſtory had not 
then receiv'd half its Decorations. The cir- 
cumſtance of her being ſubject to Fits was not 


then mentioned; No hint of any Gipſy's being 


concerned, much leſs any deſcription of Mary 
Squires, the moſt remarkable woman in her per- 
ſon that ever perhaps exiſted ; Not a word of any 
Hay being in the room ; tho? it appeared on her 
coming down to Enfield that there was above 
half a load, which had been laid in the ſummer 
before. Let any one then believe if they can, 


that during her long Confinement, ſhe could 


overlook ſuch a quantity of Hay, and continue 
night after night to take up her hard lodging on 
the bare boards! e | 
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In her Examination before Juſtice Taſhmaker, 
her ſtory receives ſeveral new Improvements, he 
had ſeen Mrs. Wells's little Workhouſe, fo nuw __ 
drops the unfortunate circumſtance of its being a 
little ſquare room; Had ſhe ever ſeen it before, 
ſhe could not have ſo deſcribed, it. She now re- 
collects more particulars of what the gipſy ſaid 
to her: That ſhe promiſed her, if ſhe would go 


their way, ſbe ſhould have fine cloaths enough. 


This Attack (if it deſerves the name of an Attack) 


on the poor innocent girl's virtue, was a proper 


ſubject to excite the compaſſion of the public, and 
a pretty uſe was made of it in the ſeveral adver- 


; 4 1855 tiſements, which were printed at that time, to 
The Teſtimony of a Multitude of witneſſes of ; 


raiſe Subſcriptions for her. . 
She now ſwears that after ſne came to Mrs. 
Wells's, a man unknown to her took away her 


LC. 


cap. This expreſsly contradicts her former evidence, 
- ene ſhe ſays ſhe was robb'd of her cap in Moor- 
She now introduced, for the firſt time, the cir- 


cumſtance of the famous broken-mouthed black 


Pitcher, on the water in which, and ſome pieces 
of bread, ſhe liv'd iu the Wedneſday before ſhe 
made her eſcape, when the whole was conſum' d 
No wonder ſhe could now deſcribe the pitche t 
which was artfully conveyed into the workſhop. 
by her friend Adamſon before her arrival at 
Enfield Wat. FFFNVif't 1 
As to the circumſtance of her proviſion 
laſting her only til! Wedneſday, it neither a- 
grees with what ſhe afterwards ſwore before 
juſtice Fielding, nor with her evidence on the 
trial of Mary Squires. Truth is always con- 
ſiſtent, but Falſhood and Fiction muſt be judg'd 
by another Criterion. V 
We are now come to her Examination be- 
fore Juſtice Fielding; I know not through 
what Medium they were conveyed z but ſhe 
had certainly then received ſome new Lights, 
and is infinitely more learned and artful in the 


manner of her telling her ſtory. The men ſhe 


ſwears in Moorfields felsnioflv and violently took 
. from her a ſhaving hat, &c. Theſe words 
That ſhe there was dragg'd to mother Wells, and Feloniouſy and violently, are not the expreſſions 


of 'a poor illiterate girl, perhaps they are the 
ſuggeſtion of her ſolicitor: : 


She now {wears that the blow in Moorfields 
threw her into a Fit which deprived her of her 
ſenſes, and that ſhe was uſed to have Fits, which 
lated fix or ſeven hours. This was an uſeful and 
neceſſary Embelliſhment of her ftory, as a Fit 
accounted much more naturally for a ſix hour's 
inſenſibility, than a blow which only ſtunned her 


could do. we a ray 
That on her recovery ſhe found herſelf in a 


high road, but that ſhe was fo intimidated ſne 
durſt not call out. *Twas proper to give a reaſon, 


for not doing what any body in her circumſtances 


naturally would have done. TI own I always ad- 


mire and ſuſpect an Affidavit, which aſſigns a 
reaſon for every thing, which is ſworn in it. 

She then ſwears ſhe was ſhoved into a back 
room without any furnitare at all init. I will 
not dwell on this trivial miſtake in her account, 


and yet ſurely in the imagination of a girl who 


had had her education at an Alehouſe, Stools, 
Tables and Pictures would be deemed Furniture. 

But 'tis material to obſerve, ſhe now fays, 
that on Friday and not Wedneſday, ſhe had 
conſumed all her bread and water. This al- 
teration of her evidence from Wedneſday to 


Friday muſt have its deſign z weak and ill as ſhe 


Was, 
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was, could ſhe have been able to walk from En- yet ſhe remembers afterwards ber being carried 


field to London in leſs than ſix hours, which is 
eleven miles, if ſne had received no ſuſtenance 


for five days before? Whereas Shortning the 


time of her being without any Refreſhment, took 


off a good deal from the Improbability of this 


part of her ſtory. TIT 801 „ 

In her Evidence on the trial of Mary Squires, 
ſhe adds fill ſome new circumſtances, ſhe ſays 
on her recovery from her fit, ſhe found herſelf 


in a great road, where here was water. This 


addition was not without ſome view, and I think 


there is no difficulty in finding out what it was. 
It ſupplied the world with a reaſon, why ſhe. 


and her friends at firſt directed their enquiries 
towards Enfield Waſh. 


A barrel, ſaddle, baſon and tobacco mould, are 
now recollected to have been in the room; ſtrange 
we ſhould never hear any thing of them before. 


She now ſwears, ſhe had not drank all the water 
till about a quarter of an hour before ſhe eſcaped. 
This amendment of her evidence was with the 
ſame intention as the former alteration from 


Wedneſday to Friday. That is, to leſſen the 
improbability of her being able to walk from En- 
field to town, without once ſtopping to take the 


leaſt refreſhment © 1 

Theſe are ſome of the moſt glaring contra- 
dictions in her own evidence, which muſt ſtrike 
every body who reflects, that theſe were parti- 


culars in which ſhe could not err either through 
Forgetfulneſs or miſtake ; T will not ſay more. 
hut to this we may add the Improbability 


of her whole ſtory, which is as it were felo de ſe, 


at leaſt tis ſuch a tale as requires the ſtrongeſt 


proof in the world to compel us to believe one 
Tale of & ES on men feed nt; n ceo 
The two Ruffians to continue with her half 
an hour in ſo public a place as Moorhelds, 
and tho? it was ſo early in the evening (an 
holiday evening too) yet when ſhe ſcream'd out 
for nobody to hear her! But why firſt rob her, 
and afterwards kidnap her ? Was it their deſign 


to rob her only; or, to rob her and afterwards 


carry her where, (in the gipſy language) they 


hoped they ſhould oblige her % go their way. 


this poor girl to the herd of wicked wretches at 


mother Wells's, what reaſon was there to begin 
their ſeducement with a robbery ? At theſe kind 
of houſes a young woman may be eaſily ſtripp'd 
of her money, and yet no robbery committed; 


Mother Wells might ſoon have made herſelf 


Canning's Caſh-keeper, without the aid of a blow 


to ſtun her, or the Terrors of a caſe knife. 
If her Murder was intended, why not have 
done it on the road, why not on her firſt 


arrival at Enfield Waſh, why was ſhe ſupplied 


with any bread and water at all ? 


ler fit likewiſe is of the marvellous kind; it 
continued on her near ſix hours, went away in an 


inſtant ; and tho? ſhe was uſed to have fits on any 


_ fright, yet ſhe never had another during her long 
and terrifying: confinement. How amazing this! 


what a girl uſed to fits on frights not have a fit for 


a month together, when ſhe might naturally ex- 


pect during all that time, every next minute 


would be her laſt? - © 111 

But let us now follow this wonderful girl to 
Enfield, not forgetting one very extraordinary 
circumſtance in her evidence before the Alder- 
man, that tho' /e was ſtunned in Moorfields ; 


Was the twenty-fourth part of a ſix-penny loaf a 


through Biſhop's: Gate ſtreet. _ We 3 > 
ls it credible on her coming thither that the 
Gipſy, an artful Procureſs, hackney'd in the ways 
of women, ſhould only ſlightly aſk her 20 go zbeir 
way, and becauſe ſhe ' faintly ſaid No, ſhould 
give over all further attempts? Was this actin 
like the Preſident or Lady Abbeſs of ſuch a houſe 


as mother Wells's? Was this any proper trial of 


the priſoner's virtue? I hope, for the honour of the 


female ſex, that there hardly ever was a young wo- 
man not above eighteen years of age, who did not 
ſay No, once at leaſt, eſpecially if ſolicited by an 
ugly old decrepit Hag. And yet this faint, this half 
conſenting, no-Refuſal, is the only reaſon given 
for her long and barbarous Confiaement, Her con- 
finement; to what purpoſe was it; what ſtarve a 
young woman out of her virtue? Rich food and 


ſtrong liquors may do much, but bread and water, 
cold and hunger, are not apt to inflame the paſſions. 


This bread and water; a broken pitcher of water 
and juſt #wenty-four preces of bread, about equal to a 
quartern loaf ;, before alderman Chitty theſe /7wenty- 
four pieces were not above four or frye, But be they 
more or leſs, when was the Pitcher of water and 


theſe conveyed into the room? Was there any ez. 
_ pectation of ſuch a Gueſt ?, No. Were they carried 
in after Canning came thither, and before ſhe was 


ſhoved into the workſhop? There was not time 
enough to make ſuch a particular proviſion. As to 
the ſuppoſition that they might be conveyed into 


the room after Canning was there, ſhe. herſelf 


expreſly ſwears that nobody came into the room 
from the time of her being ſhut up till ſhe made 


her eſcape. Virtue Hall indeed in her Informa- 


tion ſays, that the pitcher of water was conveyd 


in there afterwards, but I ſhall lay her evidence 
out of the caſe, eſpecially, as ſhe is in this cir- 


cumſtance abſolutely contradicted by the Priſoner. 
But having mentioned Virtue Hall's name, 1 
cannot help taking notice of an argument I have 
heard in favour of the priſoner's Innocence, which 


is this, That Canning and Virtue Hall were never 

together before Virtue HalPs examination, and 

yet they agree in almoſt every. circumſtance of the 

3” | ſtory, and therefore, Canning*s evidence muſt 
If a robbery only was deſigned, would they 

have carried with them the ſtrongeſt evidence 

of their guilt? If their purpoſe was only to add 


be true. But the anſwer to this 1s a very ealy 
and obvious one. It does not at all appear, but 
that Canning and Virtue Hall were together be- 


fore Virtue Hall's Examination; at leaſt, *tis cer- 


communicating their ſentiments to each other, 


which would anſwer the ſame end, Tis very 


remarkable that Virtue Hall's confeſſion was not 
taken at firſt (for what reaſon I know not) viv 
voce before juſtice Fielding. She was ſent out ot 
the room to retire with her Solicitor, who was 
alſo Canning's ſolicitor z her information was 


reduced into writing, and was two hours in pre- 


paring. After this what mighty wonder is there. 


that when ſhe came into the Juſtice's preſence 
again, ſhe ſhould repeat her leſſon without the 
leaſt Heſitation ? 


But to purſue the train of improbabilities 
Was it not ſtrange that Canning ſhould ſub- 
fiſt ſo long on ſo ſmall a quantity of bread 


and water; four weeks wanting only a few 


hours? Stranger that ſhe ſhould huſband her 


| ſtore ſo well as to have ſome of her bread left, 


according to her firſt account, till the Wedneſ- 
day; according to her laſt, till the Friday before 
ſhe made her eſcape, and that ſhe ſhould fave 
ſome of her miraculous pitcher till the laſt day. 


day 
4 


_ dny\fullicient'ts fatisfy her hunger? If not, why 
— the defer the abi: Cd 0 
ker appetite in order to make proviſion for a 
precarious uncertain Futurity ?' Shall we ſuppoſe 
ſome Revelation from above in favour of one of 
the Faithful ? Perhaps an Angel from Heaven 
appeared to this Mirror of Modern Virtue, and 
informed her, if ſhe eat above one piece of bread 
a day her ſmall Pittance would not laſt her till 
the time ſhe was to make her eſcape. Her mo- 
ther,” we know, is: a very Enthuſiaſtical woman 
2 Conſulter of Conjurers; a Dreamer of Dreams; 
derhaps the Daughter dream'd alſo what was to 
Eupen und ſo in obedience to her Viſion would 
not eat when ſhe was hungry, nor drink when 
ſhe was thirſty, However that was; I would 
riſk the event of the proſecution on this fingle 
_ circumſtance, that without the interpoſition of 
ſome preternatural cauſe, this conduct of the 
priſoner's muſt appear to exceed all bounds of 
r 
That ſhe ſhould have no Evacuations except by 
_ Urine, is another ſtrange circumſtance which de- 
corates this romantic girl's tory, — | 


But another thing; how came ſhe to make | 


her Efcape fo eaſily at laſt, and yet never be- 
fore once attempt it? Were theſe Dragons al- 
ways on the watch? Surely if they ſat up all 
night, they muſt ſleep in the day time, and the 
priſoner tells you the houſe was then very quiet. 
Even the evening ſhe made her eſcape it muſt 
aſtoniſh us to find that a girl who had been kept 
ſo long without her proper nouriſhment, ſhould 


and met ſeveral perſons. 


and more wonderful when we come next to exa- 


mine the place. of her ſuppoſed Impriſonment. 


This room, what was it but a weak Erection of 
lath and plaiſter? Cracks and Crannies innume- 


Window towards the Eaſt neither boarded nor faſ- 
tened; but three feet from the floor, and but nine 
from the ground. The Caſement ſo large that a 
very fat man might have got out of it; ſo little a 


way from the ground, that a child might have 


ſlipped down without hurting himſelf. And yet 
in this Cage with the door open, was this extraor- 
dinary girl confined for a month, without once 
trying to get out. The ſtory indeed is all of a 
piece, tis all Witchcraft and Enchantment. 


But if ſhe was afraid of breaking out, why ſhould 


ſhe not call out of the window for aſſiſtance? 
It was near at hand; the Hertfordſhire road 
was not above fixty yards from the North win- 
dow, and ſhe frequently ſaw the Coachman paſs 
by, who uſed to drive her former Miſtreſs. Be- 
fides this there is a little Lane directly under that 
window, which was uſed every morning and 
night by the farmers and their ſervants, who 
went that way with their cattle to the Marſhes. 
There is likewiſe a pond not above ſeven or eight 
yards from the window ; where the Townſmen 
watered their horſes, and in froſty weather it 
was a ſliding place for all the Boys and Girls in 
the village. Had ſhe made the leaſt Alarm, there 
were many ready to have come to her affiſtance ; 
but we hear of no endeavours of this kind; may 
be the Gipſy had put a Spell upon her. 
But perhaps I am talking of impoſſibilities to 
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perſons, whoſe Credulity is great enough to believe 


whatever is artfully told them, how monſtrous and 
abſurd foever it may be in reality. F know the 


preſent age to be, in ſome teſpects, a very credu- 


lous one. Mr. Davy's ſtory of a flying man 
might now, for ought 1 know, be credited; 
*tis not long fince the Bottle Hero drew after him 
A numerous Attendance ; this Heroine likewiſe 
has had her Admirers and Protectors; but for 
my own part I would as ſoon believe either of 
thoſe ſtories, as hers, which is equally incre- 
But ſhould theſe Improbabilities, I might al- 
moſt ſay Impoſſibilities, find credit with you, 


yet ſurely, gentlemen, you cannot be totally in- 


attentive to the teſtimony of ſeveral perſons of 
credit and character, who contradict the priſoner 
in almoſt every circumſtance of her Narrative. 


Aso ber Deſcription of the room, what ſay Mr. 


Naſh, Hague, Aldridge, and Mr. White the 
ſheriff” s officer. They will give you ſuch an 


account of it as muſt amaze you. The three firſt 


were her friends, who went down to Enfield 


Waſh on the 1ſt of February with her maſter 


Mr. Lyon, to aſſiſt in this notable Diſcovery ; 


they will give you the reaſons why they have 


not continued to be her Friends. That the room 
Canning fixed upon as the place of her confine- 
ment was a long light room, not a little dark ſquare 


one; that the dimenſions of it were above thirty 


long and only about nine feet broad; That there 


was a large quantity of hay there, and an old ruſty 
HFay- bed; That there was no Grate in the room, 
| ſtop no where on the road to take the leaſt re- 


and the Chimney ſo overſpread with Cobwebs, 
freſhment, though ſhe paſſed by ſeveral houſes 


that it was impoſſible there ſhould have been a 
e grate there for ſome months before; No Pictures 
But theſe Wonders, if poſſible, will grow more over the chimney, nor any marks that there ever 
had been any, but in their place an old Caſement 
joined to the wall by Cobwebs; That there were 


in different parts of the room three old ſaddl 


N 
2 Neſt of -old faſhioned drawers, and a tub of 
rable in the ſides of it, and the whole building 
ſo ſlight, that a boy of ten years old might in an 
hour's time have demoliſhed any part of it. The 


pollard ; That on removing the cheſt of drawers 


from the fide of the wall they found it ſo affixed 
to it by filth and naſtineſs, that they are certain 
it could not be lately brought there; That they 
obſerved under the pulley of an old jack line, a 
large hole in the wall, which had communica- 


tion with the kitchen, and commanded a view 


of every thing that was done there. This Hole 
likewiſe had eſcaped Canning's notice, though it 
will be proved to have been in the ſame condi- 
tion for many years laſt paſt; That on the moſt 
careful examination they could not find that there 


either was or ever had been any Shed or pent- 
houſe under the north window, or any thing 
which could poſſibly be miſtaken for it; That 
the room had a light caſement in it large enough 


for a perſon to get out, and that Canning being 


aſked, why ſhe did not make her eſcape this 


Way, ſaid ſhe believed it was faſtened, but that 
ſhe had never tried, „ "RIM 


Theſe were the circumſtances that ſtaggered 


their belief, nor could they account for the pri- 
ſoner's remembering none of theſe things, though | 
during her long continuance there, ſhe had leiſure | 


enough to have marked every Cranny in the 
room, and to have counted every Nail in the floor, 

Theſe witneſſes and others will inform you 
that on her coming down to Enfield, ſhe was 
firſt carried into the kitchen and ſet on the 
dreſſer, and though the door was open which 
led to the hay-loft, yet ſhe never once in- 
timated that this was the place where her 
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ſtays were cut off, but ſuffered. herſelf-afterwards 
to be carried over the reſt of- the houſe in ſearch 
of the place of her impriſonment. Theſe wits. 
neſſes, and particulary White, will ſpeak to the 
buſy officiouſneſs of Scarrat and Adamſon in 
pulling down the boards of the North window, 
and in conveying the pitcher into this room be- 


fore Canning came there, and that one of them 


was then diſpatched to meet her on the road, 
with what view one may eaſily gueſs. 


But in order to give you more convincing proofs 
that Canning never was at mother Wells's in the 
month of January, Fortune Natus and Judith 
his wife will aſſure you that they lay in this very 
room at the time the priſoner pretends ſhe was 
there. This fact they both aſſerted on the firſt 
of February, and this they would have given in 
evidence on Squires's trial, if the furious temper 
of the times would have permitted them, without 


the hazard of their lives, to have come into court 


and given their teſtimony. I will not ſay what are 


the uſual Attendants of Fraud and Impoſture, but 


thus much is certain; Truth 
mob to ſupport it. 5 
Another very remarkable piece of evidence 
to this purpoſe, is the Atteſtation of three 
honeſt day-labouring men, who on the 8th of 
January were lopping a tree juſt over-againſt 
the Eaſt window of this room, and ſaw Vir- 
tue Hall and Sarah Hewlet looking out of the 
Caſement; they had a deal of chat with theſe 


wants not a Party 


irls, and in ſport threw dirt at them; Sarah 
Flewlet wil confirm this, who is one of mother 
Wells's daughters. The time will be fixed by 


John Cantrel a Publican, who uſed at that ſeaſon 


of the year to give his neighbours and cuſtomers 


à cold. entertainment. 
One Ezra Whiffin 
into this work-ſhop with mother Wells her- 
ſelf on the 17th of January, to fetch out the 
Irons of a ſign arm he had bought of her, and 


that he then obſerved Fortune Natus's hay-bed 


at the feet of which lay this ſign arm. His 
evidence will be ſupported likewiſe by his ſons', 


and the time will be aſcertained by a note of 


hand which was juſt then become payable, and 


for the diſcharge of which he was going to Worm 
leigh to borrow ſome money. E. Whiffin will 
acquaint you how he came not to be exa- 
mined at Mary Squires's trial; I am ſorry he has 
ſo good a reaſon for his abſence. If the Avenues 


Which lead to the ſeat of juſtice are to be ſur- 
rounded and guarded by an inffam'd mob, what 

| ſecurity is there for our lives and properties; 

where is all our boaſted liberty? 5 
| Robert White a poor Jabouring man will prove 
that in the month of January he was at mother 
Wells's almoſt every night in the week, and that 
he frequently ſaw the people of the family go in 
and out of this room, though *tis true he was 
never in it himſelf, D 


John Flowlet, and indeed. all the people 


who were at the houſe will affirm that mother 
Wells kept hay in this room for her horſe, 
and pollard for her poultry, and that ſome 
one or other of them went in there every day. 


If all this laſt ſet of witneſſes are not forſworn, 


if but one of them ſpeaks the truth, what muſt 
we think of Canning's aſſertion, That there was 
10 body in the room during the whole time ſhe was 
| kept there. 1 Frey 

As to the taking of the bed-gown out of the 
grate, two gentlemen of figure and reputation will 


will, I am certain, 


will tell you he went 


and daughter were then at Enfield Waſh. 
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acquaint you, that the priſoner on her examination 
at the Manſion) Houſe, inſiſted upon taking away 

the bed-gown with her, and ſaid, was ber mot ber 3. 
If her mother's, how could it be found at Mrs. 
| Wells!s, or taken out of 'the grate, when' there 
was no grate in the chimney?) © hn 


Old Mrs, Canning's midwife will inen you 
that the daughter's ſhift, which ſhe pretended ſhe 
had worn a month in that naſty place, was not 
dirty enough. to have been worn by a cleanly 
perſon a week, that it was nat draggled in the 
leaſt, nor had any ſpots of dirt on it. Some 
other particulars you will hear from her own 
mouth, which perhaps may lead you to gueſs 
what was the priſoner's Employment during this 
long receſs from the world and her friends. 
But if to all theſe circumſtances, we add the in- 
conteſtable proof we have to produce of Mary 
Squires, and her ſon George and daughter Lucy 
being at Abbotſbury on the 1ſt of January, what 
opinion ought we to have of the priſoner's veracity? 
Let it be remembered likewiſe that this is no new 
invented ſtory ; for at Enfield Waſh, as ſoon as 
the gipſy was charg'd by Canning with having 
cut off her ſtays on the 1ſt of January, ſhe 1mme- 
diately anſwered, That can't be, for I was at that 
time above a hundred miles off at Abbotſbury. 
This fact of the gipſy's being then at Abbotſbury 
will be atteſted by above thirty witneſſes. The Un- 
exceptionableneſs of their characters, the amazing 
Conſiſtency of their evidence, their Remoteneſs of 
habitation and Ignorance of each other, as well 
as their having no Inducement to ſwear falſely, 
not eſcape your particular ob- 
Emin fßß;⁵«rn 
Theſe witneſſes ſpeak not only as to the per- 


ſon of Mary Squires, but alſo to the perſons 


of the ſon and daughter, who travelled witn | 


her; they converſed with them, and ſeveral of 


them have known the old woman for many years 
laſt paſt, which removes all poſſibility of ima- 
gining they ate / miſtak en 

Theſe witneſſes take up the gypſies at South 


Parrot on the 29th of December, about eight 
or ten miles beyond Abbotſbury, and from 


thence from place to place, ſtep by ſtep, bring 
them to Enfield Waſh, but not till the 24th 
a hog vat 10 187 

At Abbotſbury they ſtayed from the 1ſt of 
January till the gth, appeared publickly, and 


were preſent at ſeveral dancing matches; 


Lucy had a ſweetheart there, who accompa- 
nied her part of her journey, and was an evi- 
dence for the old woman on her trial. The 
time will be fixed to a degree of demonſtra- 
tion, by the Exciſe books, to which Gibbons, 


who keeps the ſhip alehouſe there, referred him- 


ſelf on his former examination. The young 
man who officiated for the exciſeman lay in the 
ſame room with George Squires, and is now at- 
tending to be examined. A number of little 
circumſtances will confirm their teſtimony, and 
leave the truth of it inconteſtable. A piece of 
Nankeen left at one place, a dead Horſe ſeen at 


another, a letter wrote by Lucy's direction at 
Baſingſtoke, and which will be produced with 


the poſt mark on it, are ſome of thoſe unerring 
tokens, by which truth is always to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from falſhood. „ 
f the gipſy was at Abbotſbury on the iſt 
of January, God I hope will forgive the pri- 
ſoner, for ſhe has ſworn that both the mother 
After 
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dach ſter all theſe contradictions, abſurdities and 


laring falſhoods, need I remark that the pri- 
1 (conſcious of her guilt) did not ſurrender 
herſelf till ſhe was in danger of an Out-lawry. 
The fugam fecit is by our law conſidered 


always as a ſtrong proof of guilt, and is allowed, 


as evidence in all criminal proſecutions. And 


now a queſtion may be aſked, What could be the 


priſoner's inducement to all this? Mr. Davy has 


ſuggeſted Gain ; and doubtleſs ſhe and her aſſo- 


ciates have had a plentiful harveſt. Perhaps 
this was only a Secondary motive; the Primary 
one might be the Concealment of ſome things 


from the world, which would have placed her 


conduct in no very advantageous light. But ano- 
ther queſtion may be aſked; Where was ſhe all 
this time? Certainly it will appear ſhe was not at 

mother Wells's, which is all that is neceſſary for us 
to ſnew in order for the conviction of the priſoner, 


In 1 was agreed upon by the council. on both fides 


that, and that ſhe ſaw no other perſons by at 
that the witneſſes ſhould be examined apart, and that time; they then tied her hands behind her; \ 
rohen examined not to return to the others. And it 


gave each other a liſt of their witneſſes names, 


=t% million Chetbam. (He produced: the copy of the 


record of the conviction of Mary Squires) This I 
examined at the Office at Hicks's Hall, it is a 
J I BRL. 9b heb 

= Croſs- Examined. 


Mir. Williams. How did you examine it? 
_  Chetham, I examined it with the Clerk of the 


: peace. TY read this and the other Was read to : 


Mr. Williams. Did you read the record? 


Cbetbam. I looked upon it when the copy was 


read over and ſaw that it was right. 


2 The copy read in court. The purport of which 
Was, that Mary Squires had a bill of indifiment 


found againſt ber at Hicks's-hall before the grand 


Jury for the County of Middleſex for putting Eliz. 
Canning, ſpinſter, in bodily fear in the houſe o 
"Suſannah Wells, widow, at Enfield-waſh, and 
ſtealing a pair of ſtays, val. 105. on the 2d of Fa- 
nuary, 1752. And that ſhe was tried for the 
ſame at the Old-Bailey in the February ſeſſions 17 53, 
and found guilty of the indiftment. 9 


MM ben he was aſked if be ſow Elizabeth Canning 


worn upon that trial Mr. Davy anſwered, that 
was admitted, VERT „ 


Thomas Gurney, ſworn. 


Mr. Davy, You are the ſhort - hand- wri- 
ter, I believe, that took the evidence here at 


the Old-Bailey, upon the trial of Mary Squires if ſhe choſe to go their way ſhe ſhould have * 
for the robbery of Elizabeth Canning? fine cloaths; that ſhe ſaid no: She was then | 
Gurney, Ves. 1519 FORT CO aſked, if ſhe explained their words, go their 1 
Mr. Davy. I ſuppoſe you have got the minutes way; ſhe ſaid, ſhe did not: that then the gyp- * 
you took. at that time? ſy took a knife out of the dreſſer drawer and 1 


© Gurney. | have. e 
VMlr. Davy. Pleaſe to mention the evidence ſhe 
gave? e 5 
- Gurney. The contents are in the Seſſions- pa- 
Mr. Davy. Vou are to give an account of all the 
evidence ſhe gave at that time; you may refreſh 
your memory by looking on your minutes. 


19 


home about eleven o' clock and ſtaid there till 


about nine at night, on tlie iſt of January: 
then came homewards, her uncle and aunt car 


with her as far as Aldgate; there they parted 
with her; and ſhe had no-body in company 
with her: ſhe came down Houndſditch, over 


Moorfields by Bedlam-Wall; two men came to 


her by Bedlam- gate, better than a quarter aftet 


nine o*clock, they took hold on her and ſaid 
nothing. Then ſhe was aſked, what ſort of 
men they were? ſhe ſaid they were luſty men; 
ſhe was aſked, if ſhe loſt any thing? ſhe ſaid, 
half a guinea in a little box and 3s. ſhe ſaid; 
the man that ſtood on the right hand took it, 
and took her gown, apron, and hat, folded 
them up, and put them into a great coat poc- 


ket; ſhe ſcreamed out, then one of them put a 
handkerchief, or ſome ſuch thing, in her mouth; 
it was the man who took her gown that did 


after that one gave her a blow on the temple, 
and faid, d — n you, you b-—h, we will 
do for you by and by, Then ſhe was aſked _ 
about her having fits; ſhe ſaid, ſhe had been 


troubled with fits four years, that they were 


convulſive fits: ſhe gave an account that the 
blow ſtunned her and flung her into a fit; ſhe 


was aſked, whether thoſe fits were attended 


FWith ſtruggling? ſhe ſaid, ſhe could not tell. 
The next account ſhe gave was, ſhe found her- 
ſelf by a large road where there was ſome wa- 
ter, and the two men that robbed her were with 

her: ſhe ſaid they lugged her along, and ſaid, 

you b—h, why don't you walk faſter ? that one 
held her by one arm, and the other by the 
other; while they pulled her along, and took 


her to the houſe of Suſannah Wells, which was 


about four o'clock in the morning: When ſhe 


was aſked, if ſhe could form any judgment of 
the manner in which ſhe was carried to the 


place? ſhe ſaid, they dragged her along by the 
F petticoats, ſhe thought, they being ſo dirty: 
that when ſhe came there it was not daylight, 
that it was daylight about three hours after, 
that ſhe believed it was then about four o'clock, 
and that ſhe then ſaw the gypſy woman; ſhe 


was then aſked the woman's name; and ſhe ſaid, 
Mary Squires. VVV 


Mr. Daty. Was Mary Squires then at the bar? 
Gurney. She was. dhe then went on and ſaid, 


there were two young women there, bur ſhe did 


not ſee the priſoner Wells then; that the young 


women were ſtanding up, and the gypſy wo- 


man was ſitting in a chair: that when ſhe was 
brought in ſhe took her by the hand and ſaid, 


Cut the lacing of her ſtays, and took them from 
her: ſhe was then aſked, if ſhe was under ap- 
prehenſions of danger at that time; ſhe ſaid, ſhe 


thought they were going to cut her throat: ſhe 


was aſked, if ſhe ſaw Wells there; ſhe ſaid no; 


and that Mary Squires looked at her petticoat, 


and ſaid, here you b—h take that, or I will give 


you that, and gave her a ſlap on the face; ſhe 


+ Gurney. She ſaid ſhe had been at Salt-petre- was aſked, if ſhe had the petticoat in her hand z 
bank to ſee her uncle and aunt there; her un- ſhe ſaid, no, it was on me: afterwards, ſhe _ 
1 f „ | . | | | me 
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where ſhe was? ſhe faid, the hay- loft, and 
that & was, not. then day-light: ſhe gave an 
accaunt that the room door was. ſhut, but ſhe 


did not know whether it was faſt or no; that 
the door was at the bottom the ſteps of in the 
kitchen; ſhe ſaid, that if ſhe (the gypſy wo- 

man) heard her ſtir. or moleſt, or words to that 
| Purpoſe, ſhe ſaid ſhe would cut her throat: 


ſhe was aſked, if ſhe ſaw any thing brought up 
to eat or drink; ſhe ſaid no; that when day- 
light appeared-ſhe could ſee about the. room : 
ſhe was aſked, what ſort of a room it was; ſhe 
ſaid,: a long room, with a fire-place and a grate, 
that there was no bed nor bedſtead, only 4 to 
lie upon; that ſhe ſaw a black pitcher, which 


was produced in court; then ſhe ſaid, this is 
the pitcher; it was full up to near the neck with 
water, and about twenty-four pieces of bread : 


ſhe was then aſked how great a quantity of bread 


| there was; ſhe ſaid about a quartern loaf ; and a 
penny mince pye in her pocket, that ſhe bought 
to carry home to her brother; then ſhe gave an 
account that ſhe was confined there a month 
by the weeks, all but a few hours ; and that ſhe 
ſaw nobody in the room all that time, only ſhe 


once ſaw a perſon look through the crack of the 


door, but did not know who it was: then ſhe 
Was aſked, if ſhe had made any attempt to get 
out before; ſhe ſaid, no: then ſhe was aſked, 
what time ſhe got out; ſhe ſaid, about four 

' o'clock in the afternoon on a Monday; then ſhe 
was aſked again, how long ſhe had been con- 
fined there; ſhe ſaid, four weeks all but a few 
hours; ſhe ſaid, ſhe broke down a board from 
the window and got out: ſhe was then aſked, 
how high that window was from the ground; 


ſhe then pointed to a place in the court, which 


was about eight or ten feet high: ſhe gave an 
account that ſhe firſt put her head out, and got 

| faſt hold on the wall, then got her body out, 
and then jumped into a little narrow place by a 
lane; ſhe was aſked, if ſhe did not hurt herſelf; 

| ſhe ſaid, there was ſome ſoft clay; then ſhe gave 
an account that it was daylight ; ſhe was aſked, 


what ſhe had for cloathing; ſhe ſaid, ſhe took 


a bed-gown and handkerchief which lay in the 
- grate in the chimney : then ſhe was aſked, if 
ſhe ſaw any body when ſhe got out; ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe did not; then ſhe went up the back of the 


houſe, croſſed a little brook over two fields as 


ſhe thought, and there got into the road way, 


then ſhe went ſtraight up the road to London : 


ſhe gives an account that ſhe did not know the 


way, therefore aſked her way to London : then 
ſhe was aſked, if ſhe called by the way ; ſhe 
ſaid ſhe did not call at any houſe; but com- 
ing over Moorfields the clock ftruck ten: 


ſhe was aſked if ſhe acquainted any body 
with it; ſhe ſaid no, ſhe got to her mo- 
ther's in Aldermanbury a quarter after ten 


o'clock, the firſt perſon ſhe met with was the 


apprentice, then ſhe. ſaw her mother and the 


children; her mother, ſhe ſays, went into fits 

directly. ef? Ih - bo a | | 
Mr. Davy. As far as you have mentioned, 

are you able to ſay upon your oath, that that 


was the evidence that the girl upon her oath then 
gave in court? | | 
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The ſahſtance of it is the evidence ſhe 
court. "0A DOSS DONS Hurts 
1 rt der ga bene Croſs. Examined, ohio) ano, 
Mr. Moreton. What day did ſhe fay ſhe was 


N * "74.2 4 i; Nalin n by FS! 1 
» , Gurney. 1 have it in my minutes that it was 


. the iſt of Jan. which was the day ſhe went to 


Wess ate nofrinctia ds 
Mr. Davy. Now deſcribe what ſhe - obſerved 
in the bay-loft fn ð 

Gurney. There was a barrel, a ſaddle, a ba- 
ſon, and a tobacco mold in the room where ſhe 
was; ſhe was aſked what ſhe meant by a tobac- 
co mold; ſhe ſaid, what people do up papers 
of tobacco in. r 
Mr. Davy, Now pleaſe to go on where you 
left off _ : Nein 
Gurney. She was then aſked, if ſhe had given 
the account to any body at that time; ſhe ſaid, 


ſhe told her ſhe had lived upon bread and water. 
Mr. Davy. Did ſhe ſay Mrs. Wood ward was ſo 
frightened ſhe could not aſk her any queſtions? 
| Gurney. She ſaid, fhe did not aſk her any 
more queſtions then; then ſhe ſays Mr. Wintle- 
dury came in, with whom ſhe had lived ſer- 
vant, he took her by the hand and aſked where 
ſhe had been; ſhe ſaid, on the Hertfordſhire 
road; he ſaid Bet, how do you know that? 
ſhe ſaid, becauſe I have ſeen my miſtreſs's 
coachman go by, knowing them to go to Hert- 
fordſhire; ſhe ſaid, ſhe knew it for ſhe. uſed to 
carry things to the coach and fetch. them back 
again; then ſhe was aſked, if the. was aſked 
any queſtions that night about the room or jug; 
me faid, * ge told them there was a jug; not 
que full, that they aſked her, how much; ſhe 
aid, better than a gallon; ſhe was aſked how 


ſhe got out of the window; then gave an ac- 


count how ſhe tore her ear in getting out. 
Upon her croſs- examination ſhe gave an ae- 
count that the two men were with her about 
half an hour in Moorfields, and that nobody 


| elſe was by, and there was a box taken out of 


her pocket; then ſhe gave an account that ſhe 
had a handkerchief which ſhe did not loſe: 
ſhe was aſked, if there was any light near the 
place where ſhe was firſt attacked; ſhe ſaid, 
there was a lamp; ſhe was aſked how long it 
was before ſhe came to herſelf; ſhe could not 
be ſure, but ſhe-came to herſelf half an hour be- 
fore ſhe came to the houſe of Wells, ſhe was 
then aſked, if ſhe had any degree of ſenſe ; ſhe 
ſaid as before, ſhe had none, only about half an 
hour before ſhe got to Mrs. Wells's houſe; 
then ſhe was aſked the queſtion again, to which 
ſhe anſwered as before; then ſhe was aſked if 
| ſhe had ſenſe, enough of any ſort to know by 
what means ſhe was conducted there; ſhe ſaid, 
ſhe thought they dragged her along by the pet- 
ticoats for they were dirty; then ſhe gave an 
account that ſhe was in a great ſurpriſe and all 
of a tremble, and the terror made her ſenſible: 
then gave an account that the two men ſtaid 
there no longer than till they ſaw her ſtays cut 
off, then they went away before ſhe was put in 
the hay-loft; ſhe ſaid, ſhe did not attempt to get 
out of the hayloft till Monday ; ſhe was aſked 
why ſhe did not; ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought they 
might let her out, and that it never came into 
her head till that morning: then ſhe was aſked, 
where ſhe was fitting when ſhe ſaw ſomebody 


peeping 


yes, to Mrs. Woodward who came to fee her, 


| N 
1 4 « 
" wo "* 


walking along the room; ſhe faid, there were four 
or five ſteps up; and that ſhe did not in all the 
time perceive here ſhe was till about a week 


atter ſhe was there, and that was by looking out 


aſked, if ſhe was not extremely: weak; ſhe ſaid; 
ſhe was; her words were, as pretty weak : 
then ſhe was aſked, whether ſhe was that way 


of the window and enretely weak ſhe was 


before; ſhe ſaid, ſhe was not: ſhe gives an ac- 
count of paſſing by maay houſes and aſking the 


way of people on the toad: then ſhe was aſked, 
why ſhe did not go into any houſe ; ſhe faid, 
ſhe thought ſhe might meet ſomebody belong- 
ing to that houſe that might know her and take 


her back again: then ſhe was aſked over again; 


the firſt time of her making the diſcovery ; ſhe 
ſaid, it was in her mother's houſe ; then ſhe 


gave an account where her mother's houſe is, 


the corner of Aldermanbury. Then ſhe gives an 
account to -queſtions aſked beforez whether ſhe 


ſaw Mrs. Wells at the time ſhe was there; ſhe Mr. Moreton, I think you did not ſeem to 


then ſaid ſhe ſaw her afterwards when ſhe went 


down to the houſe: ſhe was asked again about 
it, whether ſhe is certain to the priſoner Squires; 
and ſhe ſays; ſhe is ſure ſhe is the perſon who 
cut her ſtays off, and ſhe was ſitting in a gown and 


a white handkerchief about her head; ſhe was 


_ aſked, during her whole confinement whether ſhe 


tried to ſee if the door was faſt ; ſhe ſaid ſhe 


had puſhed againſt it and found it faſt ; ſhe was 
asked whether ſhe heard any noiſe in the kitchen; 
me ſaid, ſhe heard blowing the fire, and paſſing 


in and out; and there was another room ſhe 


heard a noiſe in of nights, but that it was very 


quiet of days, being a houſe of entertainment in 


aſked how ſhe eat it; ſhe ſaid it was quite hard, 
that ſhe was forced to ſoak it in the water, and 
that ſhe drank all her water about half an hour 
before ſhe got out ; then ſhe was aſked where 
ſhe did her occaſions, ſhe ſaid ſhe had never a 


ſtool during the time ſne was theres only made 
water. 


Mr. Davy. Was the apprentice the ſays he 
ow firſt examined as a witneſs 0 on that trial! * 

Gurney. No. | 
Croſs cine 


Mr. Moreton, Was Mr. Naſh, "Mr. Hague, 


| and Mr. Aldridge, examined as witneſſes ! Et 
Gurney. They were not. 

Ẽſtber Hopkins ſworn, © 
I live in Dorſetſhire, at South Parrot. 
Mr. Willes. How far is that from Abborſbury. 
Eftber Hopkins, I don't know, it is the loweſt 


arts of Dorſetſhire ; it is about a mile froin 


ineyard's Gap. I keep a houſe of entertainment 

0 for travellers of all ſorts. 

Mr. 7/illes. Look at that old woman n fitting 

there, do you know her? 7 

E. Hopkins. I really believe, in my conſcience, 
this is the old woman that was at my houſe, on 

the 29th of December 1752, with her ſon. I 
remember the ſon particularly well, they lodged 


there one 5 and went away the next morn- 


in 


Mr. Wi lies. Do you remember what day of 


the week it was? | 
E. Hopkins. I cannot ſay that I can, 


Mr. Willes. How o "ou ende On ” 
of the acres "G1 Sf 
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pee ing through the door 4 ſhe ſaid, ſhe as | 


E Hopkins. Becauſe there were ſeveral "TOM 
men there in company at that time, and two of 
them left the reckoning to pay, and I put Yown 


the day of the month, and I Reap my book 
by the almanack. 


Mr. Willes. Do you remember. any ching of 
her daughter being there? 


E. Hopkins. I don't remember whether i it was 
the daughter or not, I remember the old woman, 
I think I never ſaw a woman more particular in 
my ue; ſhe told me the young woman was her 


daughter, and/the other was her ſon. _ 


Mr. Willes. Did they tell you where they 


were oing next morning ? 


opkins; No they did not. 
Mir Wiles. Look at the young man and yaung 


woman behind her, do you know them or either 
of them ? 


E. Hopkins. That is the man to the beſt of 


my ren bointing to S Squires. 


Croſs examined. 


ſpeak poſitively to the old woman. 


E. Hopkins, I never ſaw a woman more like 
her all the days of my Lhe, and I really believe 


ſhe is the woman. 


Mr. Moreton, Have you not many paſſengers If 


lie at your houſe ? 


E. Hopkins. Some or other lie at my houſe 
every night. 


Mr: Moreton. What was her buſineſs did ſhe _ _ 


ſell any thing? 


8 houſe * 
the night: ſhe ſaid that ſhe eat all her bread on 
the Friday before ſhe got out. Then ſhe was 


. Hopkins, No. 


not very large, under his arm. 
Mr. Moreton Had they a hotſe; _ 
E. Hopkins: 1 2 oſe they had not. 


Mr. Moreton. Had ow ever ſeen the old wo- 


man before? 
E. Hopkins. No, I had not. 
Alice Farnham ſworn. 


AM 


Il liveat Vineyard's Gap, it is a mile ſouth 
; from South Parrot, in the lower part of Dorſet- 


ſhire, about ten from ANDY, it lies between 2 
: them. 


Mt. Gase How far is it from Litton? 
A. Farnham. I don't juſtly know, I believe it 


is about ten or eleven miles. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Look at that old woman, do 


you know her? 


A. Farnham. 1 e I ſaw her once, on = 
Saturday morning between eight and nine o'clock, 
a little after new Chriſtmas 1752, ſhe came in at 
my houſe for refreſhment; I keep a publick 
houſe, 1 took particular notice of her, and com- 


pared her to a picture that I had in the room of 


old mother Shipton; there was a Jourg man 


and woman with her. | 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Look at chat man. i] 
A. Farnham, I ſee him, I know him perſegtly 
well, it is her ſon. _ 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Look at the young woman near 


him. 


A, Farnham. I think, to my knowledge, he 


is the ſame perſon ; they ſtaid with me almoſt 
an hour that mans. I never ſaw them before 


or 


E. Hopkins. 1 ed them what they fold, f 
c they told me hard ware. Et 


Mr. Moreton, Did they fel, any dns; in your 5 


Mir. Moreton. Did you ſee any 1 they had 
to ſell? 


E. Hopkins: The man 49160 a bundle or bags 
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or ſinee; they had one quart of beer and ſome 
bread and cheeſe, and told me they would 
come to ſee me again in old Chriſtmas holidays; 


they aſked me how far it was to Litton, and 


went up the road all three of them together to- 
wards it; I am certain I know che old woman 
and her for. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. How far is Litton Hom your 


houſe? | 

A. Farnham. It is ten or eleven miles, 

Mr. Gaſccyne. Had you ſeen them before they 
came to your houſe ? 


A. Farnham. I was coming out of South Par- 
| rot on the Friday night, and met them as they 


were going in, and the next morning they came 
to my houſe; I told my mother, as we were 
laughing and talking, that I had met three 


 gypſies, and ſhe aſked me if I was not affrighted. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. How do you know that this 


A. Farnham. My mother was a breving, and 


I went and aſked her if ſhe would let me go to 
 Crookhorne market, which is on a Saturday: 
ſhe told me ſhe could not ſpare me, and faid it 

would be rare enough to go on Monday to buy 
ſome things againſt old Chriſtmas ; and this was 


Juſt as thoſe people went out at the Wr. 
Croſs examined. on 

Mr. Nares. When was the firſt time you a 
. ? : 
A. Farnham. It was on the F riday night. 
Mr. Nares. Do you Know where they lay that 


night re 


A. Farnham. No, I « cannot tell, when they 


came into my houſe they aſked me how far it 
was from South Parrot, and J ſaid one mile. 


Mr. Nares. What ſign is yours you keep? 
A. Farnham. I keep the ſign of the three boite. 
ſnoes, it is a public houſe. _ 

Mr. Nares, What made you t think they were 


gypſies? | 
Ai. Farnham. "Becauſe they were al Gee to- 


| gether, one had a little bag 1 in his hand, nota 
large one nor a ſmall one, it was about as much 


as I could carry under my fi it was a little 


| fardle. 


Mr. Nares. Which had that? ; 
A. Farnham. To the beſt of my knowledge, 


the man had the bag. 


Mr. Nares. How was this old woman dreſ- 
ſed 7 A | 


cloak on, and a ſort of a ſerge gown. 
Mr. Nares. Was it whole or Tagged 4 
A. Farnham. It was not rags. 
Mr. Nares. How was the daughter dreſed ? 
A. Farnham. She had a white g gown on and a 
red cloak; it was a ſort of a holland gown, my 


clean and neat. 


Mr. Nares. Then he 410 not look like a 
traveller or giply by her dreſs? 
A." Farnham, No, ſhe did not. 


Mr. Nares. Did you enquire of them what 


buſineſs they were of ? 
A. Farnham. No, I did not enquire that; they 
aſked me for one mug of beer, and 1 RIO it 


them, they ſtaid almoſt an hour, 


they ſtaid? 


Mr. Nares. Was you with them all the time 
A. Farnham, Yes, I wass. 


- Mr. Nares. Look at them, and tell us Got \ 


the dreſs they are in now, and the dreſs they 
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were in then, whether you are certain they e 
the ſame perſons? 

A. Farnham, To the beſt of my knowledge, | 
they are the ſame perſons. = 

Mr. Moreton. Ithink it is opened that the young 
man and young woman [meaning George and Lucy 
Squires) are to be examined, if ſo, they. ought 
not' to be in court to hear the other witneſſes 
examined. 

Mr. Davy. T oh Fl either call them next, or 
not at all, which you chuſe. _ 
Mr. Moreton. Then call them next. © + 
Mr. Nairs. Did they make the ſame appears 
ance they do now, or a different one? 

A. Farnham. They were very well dreſſed, as 
they are now; they were clean and fitty. 

Mr. Nairs: Did-the old woman e be 
as weak as ſhe is now? | 

A Farnham. She was very unhealthy, ſeeming- 


ly coming up againſt the hill. 


Mr. Nairs. Could ſhe walk without aſſiſtance ? 
A. Farnham. She did hot 1 0a oy them, _ 
walked before her. . 
Mr. Nairs. Can you take upon you ro ſear 

to the identity of her perſon? | 
A. Farnham. I do think ſhe is, 903k a true 2 


obſervitip of her, ſhe had a great noſe and lips. 


Mr. Nairs. Did you take obſervation of her 
daughter ? 


48” þ Fir nbam. I Lid. ſhe enen to bb a very 


clean ſort of a body, and of a black N 


tion. Tos 


Mr. Wairs, What did you think hs to be: 2 . 


A. Farubam. I took them to be travellers, 1 
did not know whether they ſold any thing for 
a livelyhood, they offered me nothing, and I 


aſked them for nothing, _ BEE for what They 


had. 
M. Dory. Lucy muſt g⁰ out Whüle George 
is s examined. [/he goes out of 0 court. 


George Squires feoorn, „ e 
Mr. Dow. What relation 1 is that old woman 
to you? 


6. Squires. My own mother, and the young 


woman that is turned out is my ſiſter Lucy? 
Mr. Davy. Where was you on the Chriſtmas 

before your mother was taken up? n 

S. Squires, Really I cannot tell you. . 
Mr. Davy. Was you ever in Devonſhire. 
6. Squires, J am not acquainted there, L was 


5 in Somerſetſhire in Queen Camneal. 
A. Farnbaw. She had a ſort of a drab-coloured | 


Mr. Davy. Was you ever in South Parrot? 
6. Squires. .I was. 

Mr. Davy. Can you . the time? 
6. Squires, I came there on a Friday night. 

Mr. Davy. What day of the month was it? 
6. Squires. It was on the 29th of December, 
my mother and ſiſter Lucy were there with me. 

Mr. Davy. What makes 2 certain as to the 
time? 
G. Squires. It was after new Chriſtmas that 
made me take an account of it. | 

Mr. Davy. At whoſe houſe was you $ 

G. Squires. I put. up at the ſign of * Red 
Lion, to the beſt of my knowledge, her name is 
Hopkins, I have been there ſince, we ſtaid there 
but one night. 

Mr. Davy, From whence did you come to 
that place ? 
G. Squires. We came from it by 792 
Mr. Davy. What was the laſt village you 


came from when you came to South Parrot? 
G. Nuires. 
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. Squires. 1 can't recollect it. 

Mr. Davy. Where did you lie the night be- 
fore you came to South Parrot! 

G. Squires, ] cannot tell the place's name. 

Mr. Davy. How long had your mother, üer, 
and you been Nee together? 

G. Squires. I came fr 
Butts in Southwark, and ] went from thence as 
near as I can gueſs about ſeven or eight weeks 
before Michaelmas. 

Mr. Davy. Can't you recollect the place you 
hay at before you came to South Parrot? 

G. Sguires. It was a pretty large village. 


Mr. Davy. How many miles had yu vel. | 


ed that days 


„ Squires. We. had travelled” about ſeven or 


ight miles. 
r. Davy. Where did you go: che 1 next day, 
that is the Saturday? 
6. Squires. I went to Litton. 


Lil . Squires. There is Vineyard's 
Litton ? 


6. Squires. It is ten or tration: * — to the 


beſt of my knowledge; I lay at Litton on the 
Saturday, and left my ſiſter and mother there on 


the Sunday morning, and went to Abbotſbury. 
Mr. Davy. ee day of the auen was the 


| Sunday? 


6. Squares. Ie was the 31ſt top of: the month, 
my mother ſtaid there one night after me, Mr. 


Clark had then a good regard for my ſiſter Lucy, 


he was a ſweetheart of hers and ſhe of his; I went 
to him at Abbotſbury and lay at Gibbons's houſe 
one night, then in the morning, which was on a 
Monday the 1ſt of January, Clark and I went to 

Litton, there we dined u 0 two fowls which I 


bought: my mother was furpriſed at my ſtaying 


all night at Abbotſbury, and ſhe went in pre- 


tence to ſee what was the matter with me, think- 


ing I was fick ; there ſhe heard I was gone with 
Clark to Litton, and ſhe came back again to 


Litton before we had dined. 


0. Squires, It is lee or . miles 
Mr. Davy. Who walked with your mont 


do Abbotſbury) 7 
G. Squires. No body that I know of ; after 


i dimer my mother, ſiſter, Clark, and 1 walked 

to Abbotſbury, and we danced there that n 

in Mr. Gibbons's parlour, he keeps che ſign of 
the Ship. 

Mr. Davy. What company had vou there? 

. Squires. There were a great many of my 


acquaintance, I can't call them all to mind, there 


was Mr. Wallace a ſhopkeeper, and Mr. Bond 
a ſcholmaſter, he got fuddled that night; Mr. 
Wallace generally drinks cyder, he came in for 
2 penny pot of cyder. _ 

Mr. Davy. Who wag your partner? 

G. Squires. I danced with Gibbons's ſiſter, and 
Mr. Clark with my ſiſter Lucy; I can't mention 


al} the company, it is impoſſible ; we danced 


country dances, till about eleven or twelve at 


night; we danced ſeveral nights there after the 


firſt niht 


Mr. Davy. Had you ever been at Abbotſ- | 


. * bury before? 
know everal people in the town. e 12204 


— 5 1 B. Davy. How far i is Litton from Abborſ- 
1 


Mr. Davy. How long did you continue at 
Abborſbury f 8 


G. — 5 We came there on the iſt of Ja- 
nuary, and went away on the th. 
Me. Davy. Did your mother ſtay with you 


| 5 # there all the time? 
om home: at Mawingtor | 


G. Squires, She did, and when we wane a- 


way Mr. Clark went with us to a little village, 


they call Poterſham, about a mile or a mile and 
halt from thence; this was on a Tueſday. 
Mr. Davy. Do you remember one Andrew 


Wake an exciſeman, at Abbotſbury? 


6. Squires. I do, he borrowed a great coat of 


me one day in order to N in it, being a very | 


wet day. 
Mr. Davy. What day was that? 


G. Squires. I cannot take upon me to ſay that, 


it was one day while we were there. 


Mr. Davy. What houſe did you go to at 
5 ©  Poterſham? 
Mr. Davy. Is not there a town between South 
195 Parrot and Litton? WING 535037 


G. Squires. To the beſt of my knowledge, it 


was the Checker, an alehouſe; it is on the lelt 
band going down the village, we lay there, Mr. 
Mr. Davy. s far is South Parrot from f 


Clark lay with me, and we all went the next day 


to Redgway, which was Wednefday the 1oth, 
which is about five or fix miles from Abbotſbury, | 
we breakfaſted there the next morning, and to 
the beſt of my knowledge went from thenge- a- 
bout eight or nine o'clock. * 
Mr. Davy. At what bouſe did. you lie at 


Redgway? 


G. Squires. At the houſe of Mr. Bewley the 
ſign of the Ship, his ſon and he and a maid ſer- | 
vant keep the houſe. _ - 
Mr. Davy. Did any thing happeri remarks : 
ble at Redgway while you was there? 
. Squires. There was a dead horſe and a man e 
ſinning him as we came by, and I left a piece 
of nankeen, about three yards and a quarter, for 
my reckoning with my landlord. I was afraid 
that ſilver would fall ſhort, ſo I went to his 


bed-ſide and told him I was afraid money would 


fall ſhort before I came home, and deſired he 
would take that till I fetched it. My mother, 
way to Dorcheſter 
on Thurſday the 1 1th, which is about three miles 
diſtance, we did not lie there, but went forward 
almoſt all night; for we had received a letter 
from my ſiſter Mary, who was at London, that 
ſhe was extremely ill and deſired us to come 
home as ſoon as poſſible; there was a very great 
water out at Dorcheſter, and the miller's man 
ight carried my ſiſter Lucy over it on horſeback, be- 
hind him; for which I told him Pd give him a 
pint of beer, and I took my mother and earried 
her on my back through the water; there is a 

mill juſt by the place, 25 ſiſter ſtaid till we 
came to her, then we all t 


ſiſter, and I went from R 


ree walked on toge- 
ear: 
Mr. Davy. Where did you ſtop? 

G. Squires. The next day we got to a place 


_ called Tawney Down, and we went into a little 
alehouſe on the road and had ſome bread and 
cheeſe, and a pint of beer: we lay at a place 


called Chattle that night, which was the Friday. 
Mr. Davy. How many miles 1s CHO from 
Dorcheſter ? 
G. Squires. I cannot tell, becaule, we went 


through Blandford. 


Mr. Davy. What time did you get to Chattle 
on the Friday ? 
ires, Yes, I had ſeveral times; and 


C. — We got there 1 in the evening, my 


„ mother 


Moder was very weary, and aſked a ſhepherd | 
on the downs for an alehouſe, and he ſaid there 
was never a one to Chattle; on the Saturday we 
went from thence to Martin, there I aſked at an 


alehouſe for lodging, and could get none; ſo * 8 


gentleman let us lie in his barn. 
Mr. Davy. Do you know his dame? 
E. Squires, 1 do not recollect it. 

Mr. Davy. Was it farmer Thanes? | 
G. Squires, It was, we lay there, my mbthet 


and ſiſter were with me, we never was a minute 
from each other all the time to London. 


Mr. Davy. Where did you 89 when you 
went from Martin? 


6. Squires. We went from chances, to Coome, | 


on the Sunday night, to the. houſe of widow 
Grevil z her ſon Thomas Grevil is _ of the 


ſmall pox. 


Mr. Davy. When did you re Coome?: 


Mr. Davy.. Where did you lie dl the 1 sth! ? 


G. Squires. I cannot tell, I went to Baſingſtoke 
on the Tueſday, I think. 


Mr. Davy. Recollect again. 
6. Squires. I cannot recolle& Edd: 
Mr. Davy. How many places did you lie at, 


or how many days were you in going W 
Coome to Baſingſtoke ? 


G. Squires. 1 cannot tell. 


Mr. Davy. What wy of the week did you 
get to Baſingſtoke? | 


G. Squires. I cannot tell. 


G. Squires. We parted at Redgeway. 


Mr. Davy. What is the AA s name who _ 


wrote this letter? 


or mile and half farther on our way to London. 


out of the way. 
Mr. Davy. Where did you go the next day ? 
G. Squires. We went, 1 believe, to Bagſhot, 
and lay at the Greyhound there; and on the 
Saturday we went to Brentford, from thence to 
the houſe of Mrs. Edwards, I lay there one 
night, and on Sunday I went to London to look 


after ſiſter Mary; I ſtaid there one night, and 
the next day, which was on a Monday, I brought 
my ſiſter Mary to Lucy and my mother at 
Brentford ; we all ſtayed there till Tueſday. 


Mr. Davy. What gn does Mrs. Edwards 


keep? 


G. Sguires. She keeps no ſign, but there is the 


ſign of the Drum juſt by it; there we were all 
Four together, and to the beſt of my knowledge, 


we all left Brentford on the Tueſday, and went 
to the Seven Siſters by e to The hgn 


of the Two Brewers. 


Mr. Davy, Is not chere another name to chat 
pier 
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G. Squires. I don't know, there is a green, they 
call it by ſome name, but I don't know it. 

Mr. Davy. What day of the week was this? 

6. Squires, It was on a Tueſday. 

Mr. Davy. Where did you go the next day ? 

G. Squires. Then we went to Mrs: Wells 8 


houſe, this was on a Wedneſday. 


Mr. Davy. How came you to go there? 
G. Squires. I was recommended to her houſe 
for lodging, they ſaid ſhe was a very civil wo- 
man: I never ſaw her in my life before this time 


if I was to be wrecked to death. There is an | 


acquaintance of mine that awed me 71. 13 8. in 
London, and I went there to ſtay till I could 
receive It, to Mrs. Wells's houſe :: we went to 
a woman's houſe who ſells peaſe-ſoop at Edmon- 
ton; we would have lodged there, but my mo- 


ther wanted to waſh, and the woman ſaid that 


was not cuſtomary, ſo ſhe recommended us far- 
G. Squires. We left that on the Monday, but 


can't recollect where we lay. 


ther, to a place called Cheſſunt; upon that we 


went to Mrs. Wells's houſe, being recommend- 


ed there by Mrs. Long's daughter; I left my 
mother and two fiſters at Mrs. Wells's houſe, and 


went to London to receive my money about 


two or three days after we got there; I lay in 


London one night, and came back the next day, 


and we all remained there till we were taken up. 
Mr. Davy. Deſcribe particularly the rooms 


you lay in at Mrs. Wells's houſe. 


G. Sguires. The room my mother and two 
ſiſters lay in, is as you go by the kitchen door 


up a pair of ſtairs and turn ſhort on the right 


255 hand; it is a large room, with one bed in it, 
Mr. Davy. Where did you put up at Baſing . 


; ſtoke? 5 
8. Squires. At the Spread Eagle, a widow. wo- 
man keeps it, ſhe wrote a letter for my ſiſter 
Lucy to Mr. Clark; Mr. Clark and we had 
| parted a long time, and he defired Lucy to ſend 
: a letter to him. 
Mr. Davy. Where did Clark and you part? 4 


in which they all three lay, it is the handſomeſt , 


room they have in the houſe. 


Mr. Davy. What room was rarer chat » 


6. Squires.” There is a parlour under it, 1 lay - 
in a little room facing the ſtair head. 


Mr. Davy. Where did mother Wells "PW 
. Squires. She lay in a room on the left hand 
of mine, as you go up ſtairs. _ 
Mr. Davy. Who lay in tht room wich 8 2 
G. Squires, There was a n of hers and 


5 Virtue Hall. 
G. Squires. I don't know her name; the letter | 


was ſent to the poſt office at Dorcheſter, directed 

to Mr. William Clark at Abbotſbury ; we did 
not lie at the Spread Eagle, we could not have 
lodging there, but ſhe directed us about a mile h 


Mr. Day. What 90 you call that rank 
Mr. Davy. What is the name of the place : 


you lay at? oy 
G. Squires. It is called Old Bayſing, it is a little 


Mr. Davy. Db you remember any body elſe 
that lay in the houſe ? 


. Squires, There was ; Fortune Natus ut his 


wife, lay in a 5 where: there is a vaſt deal of 


ay. 


G. Squires. It was a ſhuffle board room, as 
they ſay : you go up two or three ſteps to it 
out of the kitchen, they had a bed made of hay 
on the right hand going up. 

Mr. Davy. At the time you was at Enfield 
Waſh, how did you ſupply yourſelves with pro- 
viſion Cen 

2 Squires. I bought my own victuals myſelf, 
there | is a little chandler's ſhop over the way, the 
man's name is Larney, he is a bricklayer, they 
ſell butter, tea and coffee, ſoap and candles . 
went there ſeveral times for tea. 


Mr. Davy: Weaere an you buy your butchers 


| meat? 


1 Squires. It was in hejring time, we liv'd 
on fiſh, and did not buy meat there; there was 


an old man came to the door, Mrs. Wells 


bought fiſh of him, and ſo did I. 


Mr. Davy. Did you ſee this young woman a at 
the bar when you was there? 


G. Squires. No, I did not, 1 ne ver Ga Yew be- 


fore we were taken up in my life, if I was to be 


wrecked to death, PI ſtand with a ſword put to 
my 


8 ; Y 2 * 
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my heart if ever. I 5 1 till ſhe came in the 
chaiſe; we came there on a Wedneſday, and at 


the end ot, a N and a day DF mother was 


taken up. | i nib) 
i. WH: eraminedl. 
Mr. Moreton. At ſetting out on your examina- 


tion, you ſaid you could not tell where, Ou Was, 
at Chriſtmas, .. 


G. Squires. Not the ne new Brill, FF 5 


r. Moreton. ae 10 was not at London 
tlie 


G. Squires. I mean not before fix. or ſeven 
weeks before Michaelmas. 


out: 5 
G. Squires. I went down into Hampthire, _ 


vo 
8 5 FF 


Mr. Moreton. When did you ſet out on your 


journey, and where is your home? 

G. Squires, We ſet out from Newingron' to 
Somerſetſnire and Dorſetſhire. 

Mr. Mereton,. Where did you leave Vourf ſiſter 
Mary when you ſet out? 

G. Squires... She; was with a. particular acquain- 
tance, with Mrs. Squires's brother in law, I left 
her in Kent, Mis. Squires, in the borough has 


094 


a brother, and his wife was very ill, and [left 


my alter Mary with her, in order, to do what 
Was in her power, for her; they, ſell goods in the 


country and travel about as we do. 


meet with them, 1 went into the Wild of | of ; 
Mr. Moreton. Did you come back AGAIN _ 8 


EI 2 


ba .. f Squires, No 1 did nate 


Mr. Moreton. At what houſe, or in what town Fey 


did you leave her? 


G. Squires. I had not a thought of being call'd | 


to ſuch queſtions as thele.. +5 


Mr. Moreton, 1 ſhall aſk. you a great, many 55 
queſtions you have not heard yet, can you give 


me any anſwer, at what Hole, or what. town. was an alehouſe, Pee don't Kno the fign. * N 


Mr. Moreton. Tell us another town yu, lay 


Ion left your ſiſter Mary ? ET d AM | 
6. Squires, It was in Kent. 


101 


lodgings went into Kent, happened 


to d Deren 
. Squires, L went from Kent! into Socken 
Nr. Moreton.. Name a town there. 1 
6. Squires. Lewis, Battle. dat 


Mr. Moreton. Did og 80 thro ough. Gen e 


r. Moreton... Name the. frft | K great” town chat 3 
you went, through 3 in Kent. 


G. Squires. I don't Know) which [ went 1 — — h 


"RE" I went 9. rh Lewis; 1 ; made the el ri ; 


my way into eſt. 
Mr. Moretou. After, you Jeft, Lewis, A i 18 
dhe firſt town you; came to that you did know? 
G. Squires. Really 1 do ae ong 


20 I can't tell you. 1 8 5 
Mr., Moreton, _ You without . an almangek, 


1 


5 given a long and ſeeming, ſir nde of a 
ee c 


Ng Jgurney, Pray. trace, .y4 elf 
See « L00008 alk 1 ſt town fro 


Fb 155 e Wat lle remember af 


ter you left 


8 No, anſwer. IO 
| 6 wires, Ne Aura ES outh Parror FL 
| U 12 . 00 1 19 ib ble hes N 
On Ot i Hap 55 
5 Fray: 4 Win 
Bas 
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Mr. Moreton, From what place did you, Je 


: 255 
Mr., Moreton. Was yeur mother 1 er : 
with you when you parted with her? 
G. Squires. We were all, three, I don? t know | 


at what town or, whoſe houſe; 5 left my | 


n 
ls! \ 7] bed 


14 1 they had 4 got the ſmal 


Elizabeth Canning, Seunſter. 27 ; 


Mr. Moreton. Is that the firſt town you can 


remember, after you left Lewis, fon came at. 
{ G., Squires.” No, I went throug 


through ſome: I hope you will excuſe; me, I 


wn + you will not aſk me any more. | 
r. Moreton. Can you tell the name of any 
town inn went through between Lewis and 


Saliſpury? 9 
G. Squires. No I cannot. "IR 


Mr. Moreton. Where did you 80 when mou 
went from- Saliſbury ? 


6. Squires, I went to Hendon: | 
Mr. Moreton. What W is that in? 
S. Squires. That is in Wiltſhire. 


r 
81 


7 


Mr. Moreton. Where did you £0 Mes you 
went from Hendon? 


, G. Squires... I went partly by Mear. 


Mr. Moreton. What was the next town when ; 
| you left Mear? 


G. Squires. Really Sir, 1 hope you will ſs 


me, be pleaſed to excuſe me, 1 cannot , tell in- 
deed, Pleaſe to excuſe me. 

Mr. Moreton. You gave ſo clear an evidence : 
on that part of your return, that if you do not 
go on, it muſt be left to my Lord who tries you: 
tell me where you went when you left Mear? 


G. quires... From, Mear we went towards 
Shafrlbury.. 


Mr. Moreton, ia + you. g⁰ to "TH 2 
S. Squires. I went partly by it. 


- Mr. Morelon. Tell me. lome town 0 hy at. 
No anſwer. 


Mr. Moreton. Did 1 you 17 * at Lewis? | 
6. Squires. I did, LEED. tell the bone 


EE - 


% 


No anſwer. 
Mr. Moreton. Did you lie at Sbaftſbury?? 


6. Squires. I cannot tell whether I did or not. 


Mr. Moreton. Where, was oy going to in the ; 
Weſt? | CTA 


G. Squires. 1 fell i 3 
Mr. Moreton. What — 5 2 


6. Squires. I had white waiftcoats, and worked 8 

gowns, and hollands, and ſuch things, and ö 

where my buſineſs led me there I went. | 

Mr. Moreton. What quantity of goods might 

5 you have when you went out of Kent? 
G..Squires, 1 had not dealt largely, I believe 1 

had then about. twenty 2155 worth of goods 


ed Bows, nan and 


P * 


conſiſting in AProns, \ wor 


ſuch things. 
Mr. Moreton. — 1. long Was you, before you 
| came to South Parrot? 
. Squires... cannot, tell, I 3 Was at South | 
Parrot before the 29th, « of. December; 1 went 
down with a gentleman once ſince. 


Mr. Moreton. Is ak: lng from, London 


on Sen ge r 0 
* G., Squires. No W 
Mr. Moreton. Did you go 80 that? 


6. Squires,. No, 1. came partly by, ity re, 
15 ox in the ton, and 
del ebe had it, ſo 1 0 not come through 


e 


. 1 Was you. at. Int Horne ? 
G. Squires. No, I was mop there at all, 
H Mr. Moreton. 


ſeveral, but 
don? t remember their names: I muſt have went 


G. $, quires. X £455 Wit” very 3 1 lay 
there, 155 had never lain at that houſe before. 
Mr. Moreton, Where did you uſe to lie Fage! pb 
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Litton to abbotſbury 
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Mr. Moreton. Tell me a great town after you 
left Shafcſbury? 7 


. Squires. I went away from Shaftſbury to 


| Abborſbury. . 


Mr. Moreton. Tell me the name of one town 


5 you lay at in Somerſetſhire. 
6. 85. 1 did not 80 ye far | in Somerſet- 


nas +: 
Mr. Moreton. Name one town berth Yeovil 


and South Parrot, that you lay at. 


G. Squires. I don't know a town betwixt them, 


| there are ſeveral villages, but I can't tell the 


name of one. 
Mr. Moreton. Tell me the ſign of an Inn 


where you lay at beyond Shaftſbury, whether it 


Was A 


a dog, or a pair of com- 
paſſes. 


x, a goole, a 


where J lay at, becauſe it is ſo long ago. 


Mr. Moreton. You remember the other places 
very well. 

6. Squires. That is becauſe 1 have been there | 

ice. 

Mr. Moreton. Then you remember i i by the 

laſt journey you took. 


G. Squires. Yes, Sir, and by the other too. 


Mr. Moreton. Then you cannot remember, 
neither a town, an alehouſe, or a ſign where 
you lay at after you left W * 


G. Squires, No, I cannot. 
Mr, Moreton. Now we ſhall be a little better 


5 acquainted; we bring you now to South Parrot, 
you ſay you had travelled ſeven or eight weeks 


before Michaelmas till the 29th of December. 


G. Squires. But I did not travel all that time, 


I 1.00 home to my houſe at Newington before 


Mr. Moreton, Did you return home after 


ſet out for Kent, and ſo into the Weſt, ore 
you got to South Parrot? 2 
6. Sguires. Before the time of my coming 
home II could not. : 
Mr. Moreton. Let me widerſtand you, did you 
return back to Newington before Chriſtmas ? 


G. Squires. No Sir. Not till after Chriſtmas. 


G. Squires. Yes Sir. 


Mr. Moreton. Can you tell the exact time you a 
ſet out from Newington Butts? 


I can't tell whether it was in July or Auguſt. 


Mr. Moreton. Well, we are come to South Par- 


rot, you ſay you came there the 29th of Decem- 
ber; you ſay you met with Mr. Clark on a Sun- 


day, at Abbotſbury, and lay there that night, 


and ſet out with him on the Monday, and went 
to Litton, and your mother went after you to 
Abbotſbury; now I'll aſk you this queſtion, 


when your mother went after 1 2 Were did you 
meet her on the road? 


G. Squires. No, I did not. af 

Mr. Moreton. Then did your fifter epi with 
your mother there on the Monday morning? 

G. Squires. No, ſhe ſtaid in the houſe at Litton. 

Mr. Moreton. Then your mother walked on 
the Monday morning, mber the 3 iſt, from 
by her ſelf, and back 


again, and dined on two fowls, then went vi 
yu to Abborſbury again, 


G. Squires, Yes Sir. 


G. Squires. I don't know the ſign of any place 
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G. Squires. Betwixt two and three o'clock, 


and din'd with us, and walked with us to Ab- 


botſbury that night. 


Mr. Moreton. What time did you all ſet out Sy 


from Litton to go to Abbotfbury ? 


6. Squires. We ſet out between three and 


four o'clock in the afternoon. ' 5 
Mr. Moreton, Was it dark? | 
G. Squires. It was quite dark. 


\ 
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Mr. Moreton. Whas time did the come back" 
to Litton ? 


W 


Mr. Moreton. Where did you buy che two if 


fowls? 
G. Squires. I bought them of one Mrs. Turner, 
I made à cludation for the feathers, ſhe ſaid ſhe 


would have the feathers. 


Mr. Moreton, You lived well, I ſhould think 


two fowls a very remarkable dinner for three 5 


pſies. 
G. «>> Fouls are bought there for l- 
pence iece, it is cheaper than beef or mut- 


ton; t 8 have very often. 
Mr. Moreton. I hope you always buy them. 
6. Squires, I do. 
fe Moreton. Were they boiled or roaſt· 
4 
G. Squires. They were both boiled, ['was not 
at home to ſee them boiled, but I eat part of 


them. 


Mr. Moreton. What day was it you lent the 


exciſeman your coat? 
6. Squires, I don't know the day. 


Mr. Moreton. How many of your goods might 2 


1 have diſpoſed of at that time? 


G. Squires, I had diſpoſed of them all except 


a piece of check and two waiſtcoats. 


Mir. Moreton. Then you had taken a little Z 
ou money. | 5 ; | | 
G. Squires, I had, and owed fome, and returned. 5; 
it to London. A 


Mr. Moreton. To i ? 


6. Squires, To an acquaintance of mine, Mr. 


Norman; he is ſince dead, he was a tide waiter. 


Mr. Moreton. From what Place did you re- 

turn the money 5 
Mr. Moreton Then from the time you ſet out, 
ſeven or eight weeks before Michaelmas, you was 
| travelling about the country with your goods ? ; 


6. Squires. I cannot name the place. 


Mr. Davy. I beg leave to aſk one TP 4 


forgot; what ee at Ridgway when you 


; where there? 1 
G. Squires. A young man that lives at Ab- 


botſbury, who ſells turnips, had two horſes, 
6. Squires. It was harveſt time, or near it, 


and Mr. Clark after he had dined with us, de- 


ſigned to return home; he knowing the man 
deſired him to come in, we had got ſome beef 
ſtakes; this man dined with us, and Mr. Clark 


rode on one of his horſes home, he is here. 
Mr. Moreton, Tell me his name. 
. Squires. I don't know his name. 


Mr. Moreton, Is _ the houle yu ble 4 


piece of nankeen at? 
G. Squires. Yes Sir. 
Mr. Moreton. Do you call nankeen het N 
S. Nuires. No Sir. 

Mt. Moreton. When you left this piece of nan- 


Keen in pawn, becauſe you was afraid you ſhould 


want money, pray how much money had you 


then'? 


Mr. Moreton, Tell us this one thing, tha 


_ as Mr. Clark was ſo much your friend, and your 
© Giter'sfriend, why did he not pay your reckoning, " 


G. Squires. I had borrowed ſome of Mr. Clark, 
and had ſome of my own. 


* 
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and 105 your nankeen that you might 11 


your money of it? 
G. Squires. He offered it, but I was ſo kind 
I would not let him. 


Mr. Moreton. What money did you borrow 


of Clark? 
G. Squires. I borrowed fix ſhillings of him. 


Mr. Moreton. Have you had yur nankeen 
ſince? >) / 


G. Squires. No, he has got it in cuſtody 


ſince. 
Mr. Moreton. What was your reckoning ? ? 


G. Squires. It was about three ſhillings and ſix- 
pence. 


Mr. Moreton. What is nankeen worth a yard? 


6. Squires. It is worth, or I generally ſell it for 
two ſhillings a yard. - 


Mr. Moreton. Where did 2s receive the news 


of your fiſter Mary's illneſs 


G. Squires, It was in the country, I cannot 


tell the town where. 
Mr. Moreton. How did you receive the ac- 
count of it? 
G. Squires. It came by the poſt, ſure it muſt. 
Mr. Moreton. Upon your oath did you leave 


any directions with her to write to you in the 


country? 


G. Squires. Yes, and I had a letter he was 


ill, 1 had it firſt by a letter. 


Mr. Moreton. Can your ſiſter Mary write? 
G. Squires. No, ſhe cannot. 


Mr. Moreton. Was the letter directed to you, 
or your mother? was it after you left A 


bury you received the letter? TA 
C. Squires. I cannot ſay that. 
Mr. Moreton, Then if you received it Ader 


BW you came there, or at the place, it is ſtrange 15 
| you ſhould ſtay dancing there? 
8. quires. I will not ſwear 1 received it be- | 
fore we came there or not. 
| Mr. Moreton. You fay at Dorcheſter the mil- | 
ler carried your ſiſter over the water on horſe- 


back, how did you and your mother get over? 
6. Squires. 1 aſked him to carry wy mother 
over, he ſaid he could not ſtay. 


Mr. Moreton. Did he come back _ by : 


you, or goon 
6. Squires. No, he went another way. 

Mr. Moreton. How far after you ſet out from 
Ridgway, where the dead horſe was, might you 
walk with that old woman, that = and night 
after you had received an account 
Mary's illneſs. 

G. Squires. She got no farther than Chattle. 


Mr. Moreton. How far is ae from Dor- 


cheſter? 
G. Squires. It is about tlirds or four miles. 


Mr. Moreton. How far 1 is it from ane to 2 


Blandford? 
G. Squires. 1 can't tell how many miles. 


barn you mentioned? _ 
G. Squires, We all three lay upon ſtraw, we 


don't carry ſheets or blutikes with us, we all ſet 


up in our clothes. 
Mr. Maoreton. eden does Chatele lie? 


G. Squires. It is on the left hand, and Martin 
on the right. 


= T. Moreten, Which was you at firſt? 


G. Squires. At Chattle, and then to Martin, 
and from thence to Coome. 

Mr. Moreton. Is not Martin in the «i rect toad 
from Chattle to London? 


don? IS 
. G. Squires. 1 can find my way in any part of 
the city, but lam not acquainted | with the ſtreets „„ 
names. 8 
Mr. Moreton. Did you go through the city? IO 
S. Squires. I went clear quite through the city. 
Mr. Moreton. Which way did you go out of 
town to Tottenham ? 


your ter 


G. Squires, No it is not, it is the bottom way, 


we came there becauſe it was night. 


Mr. Moreton. How long did you ſtay at that 
houſe where the letter was wrote ? 
G. Squires, About an hour and half, we came 
there about three o clock to the beſt of my 


knowledge. 
Mr. Moreton. Where did you go to find your 


ſiſter Mary ? 


G. Squires. To a relation's of mine, he be- 
longs to the cuſtoms, named Samuel Squires, 
he lives down in White Hart Yard. 


Mr. Moreton. Did ſhe aſk you N you 10 
had received a letter from her or not? 


G. Squires, I told her 1 had. 
Mr. Moreton. Did you tell her en you re» 


ceived it? 


G. Squires, 7 
Mr. Moreton, Which way did you £0 from 
Brentford to Tottenham High Croſs ? 


G. Squires. I went through the City, along 1 


by Covent Garden. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you go to your houſe at 
N 5 


G. Squires, No. 


Mr. Moreton. Nor your lter nor mother! 5 
G. Squires, No. 


Mr. Moreton. On which fide the Park wall . 
did you come from Kenſington? 
6G. Squires. Through Knightſbridge, and all 
alon ws, the great road. 

Moreton. Do you know this town 1 of Lon- : 


6. Squires. By Shoreditch. 


Mr. Moreton. Had yo ou or had you nota a lodg- Is 
t 


ing at Newington at that time? 


G. Squires. Yes, I had, and my houſchold 

x goods were there at the time. 
Mr. Moreton. Then how came you to go 4 
| through London, and not to your lodgings? 


G. Squires, Becauſe I owed a ſum of money, 


and was afraid of being arreſted, and wanted to 
ſee Mr. Squires who liv'd in the neighbourhood 


to make it up for me. 


Mr. Moreton, What day of the week did you 
| paſs through London? 
6. Squires. I left Mrs. Edwards s houſe of a 


Wedneſday, and the ſame day I came 1 


London. 


Mr. Moreton. Where did you meet the 


that recommended you to this houſe of A 32 f 


G. Squires. Before I came to Enfield, the wo⸗ 


man's name is Long. 
Mr. Moreton. What did 7p lie 11 in that 


Mr. Moreton. How many beds arethere in the 
room at Wells's where your mother lay? 
. Squires. There is but one bed. 


Mr, Moreton, If you ever did go this journey 
5 with your ſelf whether it was in the 


980 e, Yes Sir; am ſure it was then, 


and not at other time. 
Mr. Marion: Did 7 mother and ſiſter 


help you in your tra 


. My Bale buys on clothes and 
Mir. Moreton. 
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Mr. Moreton. W bought. theſe gant of 
yours? 9.0 of 

. Squires. 14id my, ſelf. "oF 

Mr. Moreton. Did * mother and ſiſter know 
of your trading? 

. Squires. They dic. 

Mr. Moreton. Did they know what quantity 
of goods you had? - AK 

G. Squirzs. I don't know ether they did or not. 

Mr. Davy. We will not call; Lucy: the ſiſ- 
ter, ſhe is rather more ſtupid than her brother, 
and has not been on that road ſince their com- 
ing to Enfield Waſh; and ſo can give but a 
very imperfect account either of times or places. 
But we will call Mr. Willis, .who went. with 
George Squires about the country ſince the com- 
mencement of this proſecution, in order to aſ- 
certain the particular places where Mary Squires 


* 


and her family have travelled through: and Mr. 


Willis will aſſign the reaſon of this man' s re- 
membring the times and places of their return 
from the weſt, with ſuch exactneſs; when he can 
recollect ſo little of the journey of going down. 
Robert Willis Sorn. 

I ſet out ſome time in laſt June from Dorcheſter. 

Mr. Mares. Whether this gentleman is called 
to prove any thing elſe than what Squires has 
related to him 
thers ſince the fact, I object to his evidence. 

Mr. Gaſccyne. Mr: Willis went into the country 


with George Squires, in order to aſcertain the 


places, he] being a perſon of reputation, at houſes 


where theſe three people lodged, and has found 5 5 


them to be facts. 


Mr. Moreton. 'Yo ou NE Fas there was a 
perſon with them in court, (that is Lucy) and 
you refuſe calling her, and now call this man to 
5 Bye an evidence of hearſay. only, after a per- 


n has been examined an hour and half, and 
told you of a perſon within your lordſhip's power. 
do call, who he ſays has been with him all the 


upon his making, inquiry? we are willing to 
riſque the iſſue of this trial ſingly upon the evi- 
dence, of George, and. Lucy, examined ſepa⸗ 
ratelß. 
Mr. Yo! Tagge. If they don't t call the ſiſter 
* yo u'll make what obſervations y you pleaſe upon it. 
Thx. evidence has, ſaid upon his, oath. that his 
ſiſter went this whole; Journey, with him, and 1 in 
order to confirm him in what he ſail was truth, 
they will not call her but this attorney. uſa 209 
Mr. J. Clive. This is but hearſay. evidence; 


ay: 209 what he. has heard from o- 
a 


| daughter; I keep 2 houſe at. 
garqiner, I remember ſeeing. theſe peop le there 
on Monday the iſt of January, 53, in the hoyſe 
of James Hawkins, there is no ſign, it uſed to 


be 155 Three Horſeſhoes; 5 ſhaved George the 
journey, will your lordſhip ſuffer a third perſon, 


that can only tell what this or that man told him 
x Woman before? 


Elizabeth Capningy Sen, 


Lam a tyler and plaiſterer, 1, came to town on 
Wedneſday laſt. ws 


Mr. Willes. Do you 1 that old. woman 
that fits there? [meaning Mary Squires, 

J. Fry, I have, ſeen. the old gipſy ſeveral 
times, I remember ſeeing her on the goth of 
December 52, at Litton, it was on a Saturda 


at the houſe of James, Hawkins, I was at work 
chere at the n time. 


1 


I Fp. 


time, and the e ballons was he new 


year s day, this is the very old woman. 
Mr. Willes. Look at the man and woman 
with ber. 
J. Fry. They are the two perſons that were 
with her on that Saturday evening. 
Mr. Willes. Was you in company with them? 
J. Fry. I was not at all, but I faw them by 
the kitchen fire. 


Mr. Wilks. How can vou be certain theſe are 


the people? 


Mr. F. Fry. I have known the old \ woman 1.30 
years, ſhe has been in that part many. times, [ 
have ſeen ber face often before. . 

os Croſs examined. 


Mr. Nares. Is this Mr. Hawkins living? | 


Mr. J. Fry. He is, and is now here. 


Francis Gladman feorn. 5 | 
Mr. Geſcoyne. Do you know Mary Squires? ? 
I Francis Gladman, Les Sir; that is the woman. 
[pointing io ber. 
Mr. Caſtoyne. Do you know theſe two People 
that ſtand by her? 


Fr. Gladman. by do, they 75 Wo Bs. d 5 


itton, and am a 


Sunday, being the day before, at my houle. _ 
Mr. Caſcchne. ! d you. ever Pen the old 


Fr. Gladman. +, o the belt 5 my y Kno ß edge, 


I never did, but I am politive ſure to them. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What is the rg 10. know 


it to be the 1ſt of January,? 


Fr. Gladman, „The reaſon } js, we ene ring 


in the new, year, I went to ring a Peal, and the 
people of. the, pariſh gave ys ſome liquor; that 
1s, ſome ale. and. 


ſome « cyder,, to drink; We Con- 
cluded to go to the alchouſe with our. Jug. .of 


'F | bs 


cyder,.that was, EVE us, ta have ſomething > Put 


and that is not; evidence, but if Jou go to dif- into it; we went to, Hawkins“ " the old woman 
credit this man, ſurely they may produce eviy fat there, I fat down cloſe by her, and alked 
dence. to ſhow. the. conformity of, his evidence her if 6 he could. tell fortuges „ ſhe ſaid no, The 
that, e was fa} 'S in one ſtory. Was no 0 ne- teller; J: alked her if ſhe could 
r. Nares. hte muſt be proved by a perſon talk Spd nd ſaid, T thought I had ſeen her 
char was preſent. at the fact, if the caſe WAS, Oo. woe 0 5 of. other ; the faid ſhe could 
therwiſe, I could. call. A hundred 6:11 By in or- ot; J her if ſhe could talk. Portuguele, 
der to confirm, own evidence, . r ie ſaid 1 58 13 ſaid, nor French, ſhe Ja No; 
Baron Ligge. Oe he ſeveral | people that liyed,a nor Duteh,, 309 3, ſhe. ſaid; he 1 8 What I 
the houſes, Where he ſays he (called, are the. x i- ſaid, büt, could. not anſwer 1 me; upon this . an, 
dences to call ro Prove. that. 57 old Sy ſaid; you ” mult cant. 69 her, 
"Mr. Moreton. Here is a man gbel and tells. his talk 18155 i to her, and ſhe” It. anſwer you 3; ; 
caſe. 1 to his attorney and 3 comes here as 4 then 1; I; you are one. of the family. 0 7 
witneſs. = n Lead, Suns; he laid no, I'am no Scam p, oth A 
Nrorss and. L ugy Squires, Were ai Plaged young min in the deen Ne en Was 
by heir mother in the court, N 
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. She did not appear 9 me to * 


e 4; gel fart 
Did vou ever fee that 1 v0 


; Mie Davy. 


J. Angel. I fiave ſeen het great tiny tices, 

r. Davy. Did you ever ſee her at Litton? 
C7 el. I ſaw her there on the laſt day of the 
year 52, 155 James Hawkins's apartment, a pub- 
lick houſe, and I believe there was miſs Lucy 


with her. 


8 member the fe rticular 
C 


Mr. Davy. Did you ever ſee the young man? 

J. Angel. No, I did not ſee him there. 

Mr. Davy. By what circumſtance do you re- 
time? 


J. Angel. Becauſe it is a uſual thing for us to 


| xing in the new year, we rang a peal, and in the 


morning concluded to go to a publick houſe to 


time? . 


Hawkins's? 


J. Angel. I believe near two hours, ſhe was opinion the old woman went to look for George 


out into the fields, ſomewhere or another, e 
: did not tarry long. 


1 = together, there we ſaw the old woman 


itring ſmoaking her pipe, I was there two hours, 


: and then I was called away to go a fox hunting. 


Mr. Davy, Did you ever ſee her before that 
17 Angel. No, but 1 hive Never! times ſince, 
and am well fatisfied it is the ſame woman. 
Mr. Davy. What is your buſineſs ? 
. Angel. J am a ſtay-maker. 
Croſs examined. 


F. Angel. It was after the evening prayer on 


4 udp, ſne was not in the kitchen, but in a 
new apartment, which was not made a POS: 
| houſe of then, but is now. 


Mr. Moreton, What time aid you ring in the 


morning? ? 


F. Angel. It Was jult about day break. 
Mr. Moreton.” How long might you tay a at 


there all the time, and I left her there when 1 
went away: 


Mr. Moreton. What time was it you went to 


£0 a hunting? 


J. Angel. 1 re betwixt nine and ten 


| Hock, I am not-certain to the very A 
Mr. Moreton. How Jong: did you ſtay a fox- 


hunting ? 


F. Angel, Till almoſt night, I believe it might 
: be three o'clock. 


Mr. Moreton, Did you go to Hawkins“ 's in 


the evening? 


J. Angel. 1 did, but then they were not there. 
Mr. Moreton. Do you know Clark, did yu 
fe him there that evening? 


J. Angel. [ know him, bot I did not fee him 


there. 


— 


Mr. Moreton. Do you imagine, that betwixt 


ten and two or half an hour Alter, that the old 
woman could walk from Litton to Abbotſbury 


and back again and alter chat Walk again to 
Abborſbur; ; 


"= ge?! Ithink the might, ff the muſt make | 
very good fpeed. 


Mr. Is. How many miles are they from 15 


cach other? 


J. Agel. It is three little miles we call 1 it. 
James Hawkins ſworn. 
1 keep an alehouſe at Litton. 
6 Willes. Do you 'know that old woman 
ere? 


* Hawkins, Yes, he paſſes by the name of 


Mary Squires, 1 r memb er ſeei her at out 
3 on the zoth of EYE 


being on a 
aturday 


Mr. Pali! Do you. use that obig wen 
and woman 8 

02 Hawkins. Yes, they are George e and Ley, 
her ſon — daughter, they were all three of 1 
at my hquſe at that time together, it was juſt 
at the turning of the date; they lay there on the 


Saturday and Sunday nights; and went away « on 


the Monday about two in the afternoon. 


Mr. Willes, What 11 did they get to your 


houſe on the Saturday ? 

F. Hawkins, About two in the afternoon, 
George went to Abbotſbury on the Monday the 
Iſt of January, and one Clark came with him. 


Mr. Willes. Where was the old woman that 
Monday morning ? 


J. Hawkins. She was at our houſe; the eat a | 


fowl. in a little new chamber. 


Mr. Milles. Did ſhe not leave your houſe be- 
fore they all went away? 


J. Howkins, I don't remember ſhe did, they 


were by themſelves, that chamber is not in the : 
noob, they eat fowls for their dinner. 


Mr. Willes, Who were the fowls bought of? 


Mr. Willes. Were they boiled or roaſted ? 
F. Hawkins, They were boiled I believe, 


we don't eat roaſt meat in the country but very” 


little. 


Mr. Wills. What time did they leave your 
houſe? 5 


8. Hawkins, They went away, I believe, about : 


two in the afternoon. _ 
Mr. Willes. Were Geor © Squires and. Clark 
at dinner with the others? 


J. Hawkins. I am certain they were, in my 


Mr. Willes. How long? 


FJ. Hawkins, About an hour; but 1 went but ; 
ſeldom into the room where they were... „ 
Mr. Willss. Do you remember Angel's being 


at your houſe at the time? 


J. Hawkins, I do; they bad been a ringing, 


and the miniſter 8 kinſmay went a fox hunting 


that day, and gave the people ſome money. 
7 


Mr. Willes, How do you know it was the 
378 of December? 


J. Hawkins. By eulen I made a fire in that 


little chamber on the Monday morning, when. 


the people were ringing, where x no fire 
made before. 


had 2 


Croſs examined, 


Mr. Nares. Was Angel ; in che Wo room "I 


the common kitchen ? 
J. Hawkins. In both of them. 


Mr. Nares. Did Mary — 4 ok in the 
Kitchen or the ather IP 
J. Hawkins, 1 believe ſhe might ſmoak | in both 


- rooms. 


Mr. Nares. Where did ſhe Jmoak « on Monday 
morni 

J. Hawkins. I believe it was in the old houſe. 
Mr. Davy. If you deſign to impeach theſe 


peoples characters, here is the miniſter we can 


0. to confirm them. 


Mr. Morelon. We have nothing 1 to ſay win: 


their ent g 


| J. Hawkius. They were bought of one Dance 
> | Turner, in our pariſh. | 
Mr. Moreton, What time of the laſt of De- 


cember did you ſee her? 
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755 Willjan, Clark. ſworn. e 
I ive at Abbotſbur 3 know the old wo- 
man, Lucy and Polly; 1 remember George 
coming to my houſe at Abbotſbury the day be- 
fore new year's day, in the forenoon, laſt Decem- 
ber was twelve months, he and I went to Litton 
together on the Monday morning, I was a 
ſweatheart of Lucy's, we got there ſome time 
in the afternoon, and met with Lucy about 
three or four o'clock ; I know it was ſome time 
before it was dark. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was the old woman there ? 


W. Clark. She was not when we came there, 


for ſhe had come to make inquiry where George 
was, becauſe he did not return on the Sunday 
night ; the old woman came there about half an 
hour after us, and George, ſhe, Lucy and I 
went to Abbotſbury that night, and we danced 


at Gibbons's houſe. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Do you remember any thing of 


a couple of fowls? 


M. Clark. We eat fomething there, I took 


: part of a fowl. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was it roaſt or boiled? 
W. Clark. It was boiled fowl to the beſt of my 


remembrance. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Then if you {laid | to Sins, what 


= time did you ſet out for Abborſbury ? 


VV. Clark. We ſet out late after night. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Who was your 5 . 

V. Clark. Lucy was my partner. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Can you tell who was George 


Squires s partner? 
M. Clark. I cannot tell you indeed; Melchiſe- 
dec Arnold played on the mulicks that Iam fure | 
1 

1 Mr. Gastern How many days did they ſtay | 
at Abbotſbury ?. 

M. Clark. They ſtopped there from the it ; 


5 to the gth, all three of them. 


Mir. Gaſcoyne. Did you: ſee them often i in that 
Mine? | 
M, Clark. 1 Was in \ their company every. day * | 
che time they were there, and ſaw Lucy ſome 
part of her journey, I went as far as Potterſham. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne, At whoſe houſe did you lodge 
at Potterſnam? 
M ark. We lodged at Sias Frampton? 8 bouſe, . 
that is a mile from Abbotſbury ; 1 ſaw her three 
miles farther, and parted with them at Ridge- 
way foot; I ſupped with them there at Francis 


Bulley's, and then returned to my own houſe: 


Mr. Goſcoyne.. Did any body borrow money 


of you at Ridge way? 


V. Clark. We had beef ſtakes. 
Mr. Gaſccyne. Upon what terms did Lucy and 


you part, upon good. terms? 


Clark. We were upon civil terms, I never 


_ ſaw any thing by her but civil terms, ſhe is as 


you? 


2 


honeſt a girl as iny in the world for what I 
know. 


Mr. Caſceyne. When the and you parted did 


you give her directions to write to you? 


W. Clark, I dio. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne, Did ſhe give wy, directions to 


AV. Clark. She did. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you give directions only, 
ar deſire her to write to you? 


Iv. Clark. Yes, George borrowed 6 ſhillings | 
of me, 


| +2 Mr. Gaſcoyne. What had you for ſupper there? 
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. Clark. I defired $5 to write to 7 38 ow 


as poſſible ; after that I received a letter from 
Briſtol at Eſham in the Vale. b 


Mr. Gaſccyne. How long 7 5 your parting 


with them was it you received Win letter from | 


Briſtol? 


M, Clark. It was not half a year after, I had 
it brought to Abbotſbury, it was directed to 
me, but who wrote it I cannot tell. 

_ Croſs examined. 

Mr. Williams. What countryman are you! ? 

N, Clart. | was bred and born at A er. 

Mr. Williams. How long have you been ac- 
quainted with theſe people? 


W. Clark... Four years laſt March; the firſt 


time that ever I ſaw them was at the old Ship 


at Gibbons's, the ſecond time I ſaw them was 

the laſt of December 32, when George came 

Bus Litton to me, and I went there back with 
im | 


Mr. Williams. What time of | the day | was it 


when you came to Litton? 


V. Clark. Some time in the ma.” 1 
can't ſay to an hour or two, it might be three 
o'clock. 

Mr. Williams. How long were you walking 
from Litton to Abbotſbury? 

W. Clark. We were two hours walking i it, ir 
is three miles, 


Mr. Williams. What time did Mary Squires - 


come in after you was at Litton? 


W. Clark. She might come in in half an hour, | 
and that might be between three and four 


o'clock; we took. part of a fowl there. 


Mr. Williams. What amongſt you all 2 

VN. Clark. Yes, amongſt us all. 

Mr. Williams. Was it boiled or raatied] x. | 
VV. Clark. To the beſt of my remembrance 3 
it was boiled. D 
Mr. Williams. Who paid the reckaning S 

V, Clark. I don't know indeed, I did not pay 


. a ame 


Mr. Williams. 1 it but three miles from Lit- 
ton to Abbotſbury ? 


FW. Clark. It is 1; "6 computed ries, but 1 it 


n is four poſt miles. 


Mr. Williams. Can you wall as faſt as Mary 
Squires ? Pony, 
M. Clark. 1 can, Sd a great PR faſter. 
Mr. Williams. Could ſhe do it in leſs than four 
hours? . 
V. Clark. No, I don't think the could, be- 
cauſe ſhe is an elderly woman; that is, walking | 
thither and back again. 


Mr. Hilliams. When you parted at Ridgway 


foot, did George Squires tell you whether he 


had money or no money? - 
. Clark. He did not tell me whether he had 
or not. 
Mr. Williams. Who paid all the maney. from 
the firſt to the ninth where you drank ? | 
W. Clark. George paid it, I believe, I don' t 
know but he did; whether he Fick it or dot, he 


had ſix ſhillings of me. 


Mr. Williams. Did he ſell any goods, do you 
know, to any body? 
IF. Clark. Yes, he ſold an apron to the land- 
lady at the old Ship, and another to the ſervant. 
Mr. Williams. Did he aſk you to lend him 


any thing? 


W. Clark. Yes, he did. 
Mr. Williams. Did you know of his pledging 
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chat piece of goods a at Ridgway for the reckot- 
0 Curt. 1 did not till afterwards. 


Mr. Williams. Did you offer to pay half thete ? . 


J. Clark. No, 1 did 1185 George would not 
let me. 


before or after ht pawhed the nankeen? 
. Clark; It was before. 
Mr. Williams. How came he tö pawn ie? 
I. Clark. I cannot tell that. 


Mr. Williams. How long was you at Ridg- | 


way? 

i. Clark. I might be there two hours. 

Mr. Williams. 5 
e 

V. Clark. 1 ſet out about 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon, and lodged at Potterſham going 
back” 


Lucy and Mary Squires fat down to dinner? 
W. Clark. No, Sir. 


1 ſerved up? 


"with. 
M.r. Davy. Had they been eating before you 


came there? 
W. Clark. 1 don? t know whether they had 


Y eat any thing or not. 


Mr. Davy. Do you know any thing of the : 


: e of the piece of nankeen! * 


J, Clark. No, Sir. 


Mr. Davy.. Do, you know any thing « about a , 


dead horſe? 


W. Clark. There was a dead horſe lay i in the 5 


high way at Ridgway as I went by. 
e Jobn G bben ſworn. 


1 keep the old Ship at Abbotſbury, I kiln 


"Mary _—_ ires and the young man and woman, 
they are ſon and daughter to the good woman. 

Mr. Willes. When did you ſee them at your 

| houſe? 


"Fa Gibbons. They were at my ö on 1 Monday 


the 1ſt of January 53, they came there f in | the | 


daarkiſh of the evening. 


Mr. Wilks. Had you any merriment at your 


| houſe that night? 


F. Gibbons. Yes Sir, dancing; ; G 3 


8 with a ſiſter of mine named Mary Gibbons, and 


Lucy danced with William Clark; the old Wo- 


man was in the houſe at the time. 
Mr. Willes. How long did they ſtay at your 
houſe? 
J. Gibbons. They Raid from * it to che gth, 
then they went away. 
Mr. Willes. Did they 118 in your houſe all 
that e 
J. Gibbens, The old woman did, I u her 
every day there, and ſo I did George and Lucy; 
J am ſure of this upon my oath ; I knew Mary 


_ Squires almoſt three years before, and knew her 


when ſhe came into my houſe. 
Mr. Wilkes. When they went away, where 
did they tell you they were going? 


J. Gibbons. They told me they were going to 


| Porrerſham ; Clark went with them. 


Mr. V les. Do you remember an exciſeman 


coming to your houſe to officiate for another 
that was ſick ? 


F. Gibbons. I do, his name is Andrew Wake, 
| be lay in che room with George Squires; and 


Mr. Williams. Dia you lend him this money 


hat time did you | ſet out for | 


VV. Clark. I eat part of what was meddled 8 


ache were very familiar together: 


Milles. Do you remember the excſcrin 
borrowing George's great coat? 
Gibbons. I believe he did one e night, as he 


was walking his rounds. 


Mr. Willes. Was it as he was walking his 
rounds, of to walk his tourids? - 

J. Gibbons. It was to walk his rounds. 
Mr. Williams. How do you know that? 

F. Gibbons. I heard him tell it. 

Croſs examination. 

Mr. Mbreton. You was examined when NY 
Squires was tried at this bar, 
J. Gibbons. I was. 


gave an account of ſeeing them dance, as you 
have now ? 


J. Gibbons. 1 don't know that it was aſked 
me. 
Mr. Davy. When you came to Litton, had 


J. Gibbons. I can't ſay whether I might or not. 


Mr. Moreton. When did you firſt recollect it? 


J. Gibbons, On the iſt of F ebruary. 


count of it? 


' J. Gibbons, 1 don“ t know, 1 was not aſked i it 
then. 


Mr. Maortton. Did you give an account of the | i 
exciſeman lying in the fame room with George? 
J. Gibbons, No; but I then told the court dle . 


exciſeman was there at my houſe. 


Mr. Moreton. Was the exciſeman here chen 2 8 


i»; Gibbons. „ 
Andrew Wake ſworn, 


I was an en about nine POTEN ago; 
and am now in the foot guards; I was ordered 
to Abbotſbury to officiate for one Mr. Ward 
who was ill, by order of the ſuperviſer from Dor- 
cheſter; on the 31ſt of December 1752, I got 
there, I went to the Ship at Gibbons's (he takes a 
book in his hand and looks in it) this is my wings 


theſe are our entries, it is the journal. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, Look at that old woman Grting . 


there, do you know her? 


An. Wake. I do, it is Mary Squires, I ſaw her | 
at Abbotſbury, at Gibbons's houſe at that time, - 


„ iſt of December 32. 


r. Gaſcoyne, Do you know chat young man 2 1 5 

An. Wake. I do; he paſſed for George Squires, | 

he lay in the ſame room with me. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Do you know that young woman 

by him? 5 
An. Nate. I do, it is Lucy, they both went 


for ſon and daughter; I ſaw George firſt there, 


he was fitting by the kitchen fire, and one Clark 
a ſhoemaker of that place with him; this was 


on Sunday night, I am not poſitive to the firſt 
day I ſaw Mary Squires, becauſe I was obliged 
to be out early in the mornings; but I think I 


oQ 


firſt ſaw her on the Wedneſday, and Lucy with 


her by the kitchen fire. 


Mix. Gaſceyne. How long did you remain in that | 


town? 


14th of January, Gibbons's houſe was my houſe 
all that time, I remember they went away two 
or three days before I did. 

Mr. Gaſcome. Can you remember the day they 
went away? 


Au. Wake, : 


Mr. Moreton. I will only aſk you whether you 


Mr. Moreton. i it not material to ſay we had | 
muſick and they danced at our houſe at that 


time, did you ſwear that then? 
Mr. Davy. Did you ſee the diſh when firſt 1 


Mr. Moreton. Then why did you not ſwear 
it then, and give my lord and the Jury an ac- 


4s. Wake. From the 31it of December to the 


= 
„ — 
IM * * 


32 


An. Wake. Upon my word I. do not. 
Mr. Gaſcane. Do you $907 * 7 your we. 
mory, or by your boaks.? 
As. Wake. By my me 


| mory. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did Gearge Sqyins fs ke i in the 5 


fame room you did every nigh 
An. Wake, I don't — but he did; the 
mother and Lucy lay in a room where there were 
two beds, which we went through to go to bed, 
it * up one pair of airs, I faw them in 
be 
Mr. Gaſcane. Do you remember any dancing 
there? 


An. Wake. I do, I was in the room with them 


one evening, George danced with a young wo- 


man of Abbotſbury, Clark danced there, and 


Lucy danced there. 


| Mr. Goſcoyne, What ſort of weather was it, 
while you was there? 


An. Wake. There was a good deal of now, | 
1 remember I borrowed a great coat of George 


Squires to go my rounds in, becauſe F had been 
out in my own and it was wet. 
Mir. Gaſcoyne. Who played the muſick ? 


An. Wake. A blackſmith named Melchiſedec 
Arnold played on a fiddle, he fold cyder, 1 


ſurveyed his houſe; 1 remember I had been 
taken ill coming my rounds, and was ſitting by 
the fire fide, and the old gentlewoman pre- 
ſcribed ſomething to cure me, ſhe got me 
| fomething hot; the next waer or the morn- 
ing after, ſhe made me a butter 


Went out. 


zs every day's gauge in that? 
An. Pale. I believe they are, we return theſe 


for out of the country on purpoſe, when I Was 
examined, I had left them with John Ward at 
Abbotſbury, when I went frogs, thence to Dor- 
cheſter again. . 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What time was it you heard of i 


this affair about the trial of the old woman? 


Mary . a e e Was ler up 
jor a robbery. 


* Wake. 1 cannot 3 RO: 1 did 


eould not be the woman, becauſe I ſaw her at 


Abbotſbury when I was officiating for Mr. 
Ward; I was ſent to Lewis in Suſſex, and had an 


order by my ſuperviſer from the commiſſioners 
to come up and attend my lord mayor, but 1 
did not know upon what account; I came- vp, 
and gave'the fame evidence befare his lordſhip, 
as I do now, after he had ſent me to Newgate 
to ſee Mary Squires, whom I knew very well by 


Any Ci circumſtances, and ſhe knew me. 
5 


exciſe 5 


An. Male. I was diſcharged; and ſo went into ' 


the guards. 44 


An. Mate. For ſtampin 
„ Gaſcoyne. How cou . you ſee the people 
in bed when yqu went through the room; 
An. Wake, Becauſe there were no curtains P 


their beds. 

Gra examined. 5 
NI r. Williams. Tell us what year this was. 
An. Wake. This is the book we had from the t 


= 


The: Trial of Elizabtzhy Canning). St * 


of 


foal before * 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. You had a dock i in your hand, 


you was comin 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. For what was you diſcharged ? ? 


oe at that. time, the e at the 
= before they Re. oaks! ba Pac 

Mr. Williams. Look in ir. and ſhew- me the 
firſt entry yon made there. 

Sw, Wake. It was on the it of Januarygiri is my 
hand writing from that to the'14th of January. 
Mr. Williams. Was it in the year 52 r 9 
An. Wake, There is ab pt anly the 

days of the month. 

Mr. Williams. What year was this alt of Ja. 
nuary in? 

An. Wake. 1 believe it was the year 533 the 


Mark 52 is done by the ſuperviſer on the 1| 


page, before we have them. 

Mr. Williams. Had you ever ſeen Mary Squires 
before that time ? 
An. Wake. No Sir, ner finee, till I faw ber 

in Newgate. 0 
Mr. Williams. Did you dance there ? 
An, Wake. No, I did not at all. | 
kc Williams, Can | you tell who Clark danced | 
wit 
An. Wake. Clark danced with Lucy to the beſt 
my knowledge. 
Mr. Williams. Did Squires recolle@ you, 
or you her firſt, before you told her upon what 
account you came to ſee her? - | 
An. Wake. 1 ſaid nothing at all to her, only 


afked her if ſhe knew me, ſhe ſaid yes, that ! 


was the young man belonging to the Exciſe of. 

fice, and ſaid ſhe remembered me very well, 

that I borrowed her ſon's great coat. _ 
Mr. Williams. Did ſhe ſeem to be under any 


: heſitation at that time? 


An. Wake. No, ſhe ſeemed rather over-joyed, =} 


5 ſhe knew me through the grate as ſhe was in ; 
| books to the Exciſe office; this book was ſent p 


the preſs-yard. _ 


Mr. Williams. Had you 1 ſame dother on 

: then, as you wore in Dorſerſhire, when you law 
her there? 

An. Wake, Yes, 1 had the ſame coat on, a 


ſort of a pepper and ſalt coat, I went there be 


fore I went to my lord mayor. 
An. Wake. I ſaw it in a news- paper, that one "oY 


Mr. Vi lliams. Had you ſent her + N notice 
n 
An. Wake. No, I had not. 


Mr. i ams. Explain what you mean a by 


| ſtamping. 
or not, but I believe I told my mother that taat 


An. Hate. That is neglect of duty, writing 


at home inſtead of going abroad. 


Mr. Williams. Did not you ſay my lord mayor | 
ſent you to ſee her in Newgate? 
An. Wake. My lord afked me if I had ſeen 


her, I faid I had; he aſked me if I was poſitiye 


to the woman, I laid I was 3. he ſaid, if you are 
not go again; ſo I went and, talked with her 


Mr. Davy. Was you not 18 maſs you 


geo again? 
Gaſcopne. How came you to be out. of the : 8 


An. Wake, I was pofitere. then. : 

Mr. Falkams. Did my lord mayor examine. 
you before he had the exciſe books? ._ 

An, Wake, I don't know that. 

Francis Albrough ſworn. > - 

I am affiſtant to the general examiner at 
the Exciſe office, theſe books are called the 
5th and 6th round for the year 1752, end- 
ing at Midſummer 53; they are ſent from 


the office once in a quarter of a year, by order 


* the board; theſe are for Abbotſbury diviſian, 
del are returned to the office by the ſuperviſer; 
heſe contain an account of what was done in 

Abbotſburx 


Abpotſbury from the 2 1ſt of December 1752 
ts the 15th of March following 17533 there is 
an order of board for every officer that officiates 
in the place of one that is ſuch; 


Mr. Gaſchne. Look in the. book; do you 


know whoſe hand writing it is? 


F. Aldborough. 1 don't know Wake's hand 
Writing, here is noted in this book January 1 
to 13; Andrew Wake officiated for the proper 


officer, he being indiſpoſed; the | book fays ohn 


Ward | is che proper officer. 
Croſs examined, 


Mr. 1 At what time are theſe. books | 


returned to the office? 


F. Aldborough. There is no certain time for 
that, there is an order for them to be ſent in 


ſix weeks after they are done with, ſome may 
be kept three months, ſome more, ſome leſs; 


but we look upon him to be the more induſtri- 
ous officer that ſends them up in proper time; 
I was informed theſe came up according to ex- 


preſs, and they were put in my poſſeſſion; 
George Clemonts TO. 
I live at Abbotſbury. 


Mr. Davy. Do you know that old woman 


there, look at her face? 


G. Clemonts. 1 have looked at her face many 


ears ago. 


Mr. Davy. 


brother too, he is my nameſake. 


Mr. Davy, When did you fee them in your 


| country:! 5 


G. Clemonts, | faw them all thtee on the iſt week there; I ſaw them on the Saturday night 


in particular, that week, they were dancing again, 
and the old woman fat in the dancing room, 
ſhe was in the kitchen on the Monday night, 
ſitting by the fire ſide; I alſo faw them the 
next Monday, being the 8th, they were then in 
 Gibbons's houſe, I heard they went a the 


. of January, I went into the publick houſe, the i 
Old Ship, there the old woman's ſon and daughter 
danced with our / people, ir. was 


about nine at night. 

Mr. Davy. Who was Liicy's banner? 1 
G. Clemonts. William Clark. 
Mr. Davy. Did they ſtay at Abbotſbury? 1 
6. Clemonts. They did, they lodg'd at Gib- 


bons“ 8, I drank with them the firſt : and ſecond 
' mornings, and dined with them the Sunday 
following; I ſaw them on the Monday, and oti 


the Tueſday, the day they ſet out from thence. 
Mr. Davy, Who ſet out with them? 
E. Clemonts: 


; a went together. 


Mr. Davy. 1 hope tbey ate ed by a ce. 55 
ny Ci:monts. The Lord knows, Idon't know chat. 


_ © Croſs examined. 
Mr. Nares. How often have you ſeen this 
old acquaintance of yours, Mary Squires ? + 
G. Cæmonts. Between fifteen and ſixteen times 
in that place, but juſtly I cannot tell. 
Mr. Nares. How often have you ſcen George? 
G. Clemonts. I cannot tell, 1 have ſeen him 
more than once. hs 
Mr. Nares. Twice? 5 
G. Clemonts. More. 
Mr. Nares. Three times? 
6. Clemonts. Three times. 
Mr. Nares. Four times? 
6. Clemonts. I cannot tell. 


Mr. Nares. Then you will not ſay you have 
ſeen him more than three times ? 


G. Clemon!s, It may be more, I will not fay. 

Mr. Nares. When George was not with the 
og woman, who came with her? 

G. Clemonts. Her daughters, Polly and Lucy. 

5 Nares. TROY otten have you ſeen Polly 


Do you remember her Juinhter ? 
G. Clemonts. What Lucy? yes Sir, and her 


before? 
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and Lucy ? e 
G. Clemonts. tit tell. 


Mr. Nares. Have you ſeen them oftenet than 


you have George? 
G. Clemonts. I cannot 1 5 


Mr. Nares. How long is it ſince you ſaw the 
old woman at Abbotſbury, before this time you 


are ſpeaking of? 
G. Clemonts, 1 believe it is four years ſince. 


Mr. Nares, Was George with, her that time? 
6. Clemonts. Yes, Sir. 


 Meltbiſedech Arnold ſworn. es 
1 atn a  blackſinith and live. at Abbotſbury, I 


know the old woman perfectly well, and the girl 
on the left hand, and the man behind her, Fer 
are her ſon and daughter; the laſt time I ſaw 
them all three was in January laſt was twelve 
months, I ſaw them on an evening at the Old 


Shi ip at Abborſbury. 


r. Willes. Do you mean old file or new? v 
M. Arnold. I mean this preſent calculated 


time, I remember it was on the iſt of January at 


night, the young man and young woman danced, 
and I played on the violin. 


Mr. Willes. Do you know who was Lacy! = 


partner? 


M. Arnold. Het partner was William Clark, ; 
and George Squires's partner was Mary Gibbons, 
they might give over dancing at eleven ot twelve p 


at at night. 


Mr. Willes. Did you ſee them afterwards? = 
M. Arnold. I be not poſitive 1 ſaw them the 
next day, but I ſaw them ſeveral times that 


Tueſday, being the next day. 
Croſs 096977 


Mr. Hilliams. Had' you any knowledge 11 ; 


them before this time you talk of ? 


M. Arnold. I don't remember any perfect i 
knowledge I had of them, but I have heard ſay 
they were there three years before, but I don' * 
William Clark, he and Lacy remember I ever ſaw them before. ; 
f Ml. Jilliams. What buſineſs do they follow ? 1 


M. Arnold. I don't know that, for 1 never N ; 


dealt with them. 


Mr. Willem” Where did you fee them theſe 


cles you mention ? 


MM. Arnold. They were at the Ship, and 1 
| don? t know that I ſaw them at any other houſe. 


Jobn Ford ſtworn. 
I live at Abbotſbury, and am a carpenter. 
Mr. Davy. Did you ever ſee that old woman 
[Pointing to Mary Squires. 
F. Ford. 1 have ſeen her many times before 
at Abbotſbury, I ſaw her a matter of four years 


ago, and I ſaw her on the iſt of 1 
twelve month ago laſt January, being of a 

Monday, I ſhook hands with her, drank with 
her ſon, and kiſſed her daughter; the daughter, 


ſon, and ſhe came all together to the Exciſe- 
office in our town (there they lodged) John 


Gibbons keeps the houſe, he is a nephew of 


mine, I drank with George or elſe I am not 
here now. 
Mr. Daxy. Did you ſee them often? 
FJ. Ford. I faw 1 25 at Gibbons's houſe * 
the 


— > 
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the it to the: gth a they bought the 

bread they eat of m at am as ſure I faw them 

there as I am that I Het here this minute. 
Mr. Davy. Who bought the bread 2 


J. Ford. Mary Spire did, or her ſon, or 


| daughter n 


Mr. Davy. How came. You, chat are a carpen- | 


ter, to ſell bread ? 


F. Ford. I keep a Gps. and fell bread and 


ſeveral other things. 
Mr. Davy. Have you apy particular reaſon 
for remembering. the daß? 


J. Ford. | have, it being the iſt of January, 
and Mr, Bond a ſehoolmaſter in our town gives 
his ſcholars a holiday at newyears time, he was 
there on the Sunday 2 e and gave them li- 


Mr. Waller and 


berty, I was with Him, and 
George Squires. | 
Cl examination, | 18 


then? 


J. Ford, They eame from a place called 


Litton. 


Mr. Morelon. How early on the Monday did | 


you ſee them there? 


F. Ford. It was ſome time about one, two, or 
three o'clock, I am ſure it was ſome time in the 
becauſe F 
ſaw George 


afternoon, I know it was not n wo 
was looking over the hatch an 
coming down the ſtreet and ſpoke to him. 
- Mr. Mretou. How far might 
before he came to ſpeak to you? 


thouſand yards. 
2 be | ? 


© clock. 
Mr. Moreton. You have given a very particy- 


lar reaſon for knowing it to be the 1ſt of Ja- 
nuary, that is, that Mr. Bond had given 7 


ſcholars a play day, then does he only e 
them a play day on the firſt of January 
J. Ford. No, not in particular. 


Mr. Morelon. Does not he let them break up 


at Chriſtmas ? 


time, that is the reaſon I know the day. 


them was on Monday the 1ſt of January, Pray 
what time of the day was it? 

F. Ford. I went to the alehouſe between one 
and. two O clock for a mug of beer. 


Mr. Davy. How many pots of beer have you 


drank to day? Do you take upon you to ſay 
you ſaw them on the Monday a about two or 
three in the afternoon 2 | 
F. Ford. I Did. Ve . 
Mr. Davy. You are drunk N ought to. 
be alamed of your ſelf. 5 
| Daniel V. allice fern... | ho 
| 1 live at Abbotſbury, and am a mercer, I 
have ſeen theſe three people before, and remem- 
ber them all very well, I ſaw them there the 
7th of January, Which was on a Sunday. 


Mr. Willes. Had you ſeen the ſon and daughs> 


ter before? 
D. Wallice. I had ſeveral times before, 
Mr. Willes, Yen did you ſee the ſon end 


Mr. Mpreton, Where did hy come "from 8 


OY ſee George | 7 
8 different times ſold things. | 

J. Ford. I ſaw him, perhaps, fifty yards, : 

could ſee a hundred, 98 bel ieve I could fee a 


Mr. Merce. What hour do you take it to | 


The, Trial of Elizabeth Canni ing, ge, 


daughter firſt? 
D. Malice. It is three or four. years Gee's 1 


faw them that time almoſt every day. 


Mr. Willes. Had you ſeen either of them that 
week before Sunday the 5th, at Abborſbury ? 

D. Wallice. I ſaw. George almoſt every day, 
he bought ſugar of me, and I ſaw Lucy twice 
that week, but did not ſee the mother till the 
7th, and did not ſee them after that day. | 

Mr. 7/illes. Had you ever, ſeen the mother 


before ſo as to be certain of knowing her ? 


D. Wallice. J had, and that is the real woman. 
Cera examined, _ 9 
Mr. I liams, When did you firſt ſee We 
chat week ? ; 
D. Wallice. 1 ſaw George the day he came to 
town, I believe he came into rown the Sunday 
before. . 
Mr. Williams. What day of the month was it 


when you firſt ſaw CA 3 


D. Wallice. 1 ſaw him on the firſt day. he 
came into town, about fix in the evening. 

Mr. Williams. Did you ſee bim Pn the Mon- 
day the 1ſt of January? 

D. Wallice. I ſaw none of them on the Mon- 
day y, I believe 1 ſaw George on Tueſday, Wed- 
neſday, Thurſday and. Friday; have ſeen the 
old woman ſeveral years ago, and have convers d 
with her a great many times. 

Mr. William. What did they come there for? 

D. Wallice. That I don't know, they have at 


Mr. Recorder. What do you know che par- 


ticular day by, on which you py we. old wo- 


man? 


Sunday, and the old wamaa was peeling 
potatoes and aſked me to dine with her, and L 


Hugh Bond feworn. 
I am a E at Abbotſpury, 1 ſavy 


this old woman there on the 8th and gth of 
e e January 1733, and George and Lucy along with 


her, this was on a Monday and Tueſday, at the 


ſign of the Old Ship: J had been down in De- 


vonſhire, and came home about 6 or 7 at night; 


a = pa > at the Old Ship, and had never ſeen 
F. Ford, No, he does not let them break. up 
5 all the Chriſtmas, they had ſeveral days at this , 


the old woman before; they went away on the 
morning of the gth about 9 o'clock ; this od 


\___ woman is the very ſame perſon, who ever ſees. 
Mr. Davy. You fay the firſt time you aw 5 


her once ean never miſtake her again: I ſaw 
George again the ſame night, then Clark and 
he came back again from Poterſham. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Had you any « converſation with 


her? 


H. Bond. No, but 1 had with George, 54 
one Mr. Wake an exciſeman, that officiated: in 
the room of Mr. Ward, who was then ſick ; for 
when I came home my landlady begged I would 
not be offended at her putting ſomebody in my 
bed, that was this exciſeman there are two 
beds in the room, and in the other George | 
Squires lay. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne.. When did you go down into 
Deyvonſhire? 

H. Bond. 1 went on the 31ſt of December, 
and came back on Monday lk 8th of January. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. As you are a ſchoolmaſter, you 
mult know the time of your going out. | 

H. Bond, My wife was in Devonſhire, I went 
to ſee her, ſhe was-ſick, and is ſince dead. 


Cre 


H. Wallice. I had bought a new jack, ind 
| had a ſhoulder of mutton roaſted for dinner on 

J. Ford. I am fre} it was not come to three the 
o'clock, upon my life I kiſſed LAY before three ; 


aid, 1 had ſomething partieular to dine on. 
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Croſs 8 vo 

"Mr. Aeon What time did. you: 5 this 
old woman on the S 

H. Bond. It was after candles were lighted; 
afcer I had ſhifred myſelf I came and ſat down 
by the fire, with George Squires and Mr. Wake; 
1 had never ſeen George before, I aſked my 
landlady who he was, ſhe ſaid his name was 
Squires, and that his mother and ſiſter were in 


another room; after which, the old woman 


came out to call her ſon to go to bed. 
Mr. Moreton. What time _ ay” 8⁰ away 

the next day? 0 5; 

H. Bond. I don? | know what ime, but ab 

te girl came to call me from the ſchool to 

breakfaſt, they were then in the kitchen. 
Mr. Moreton. How far is TN from 

Abbotibury ? 

HII. Band. It is about a mile ate = 
Mr. Moreton. Are you ſure you ſaw George 

aſter he came back again from Poterſham ? 

H. Bond. I am, he came back again in the 


evening, and drank a mug of beer at my door, 


after ſchool time, with William n in the 
from 
Nr. Moreton: What mi ;ohe i it be o'clock? 


I. Bond. It might be 5 o'clock, I ſaw no 
more of him, George ſaid he would not ſtay 
any longer, for he muſt go to Poterſham ; IO 


not go out, but went to bed afterwards. 

FJyobn Bailey ſworn. 0 
I live at Abbotſbury, and am a carpenter. 
Mr. Davy. Look at that old W do you 
| know os OL 


are George and Lucy: I ſaw them at Abbot{bury 


on the 1ſt of Jan. 1753, at the Old Ship, the 
Exciſe-Office, and I ſaw them all three there the 


Monday and Tueſday, which was a week after. 


My yard joins to the Old Ship; I ſaw them 


moſt days of that time ; I ſhaved George twice 


the time he was there, on the Wedneſday and 
Monday after; I practiſe that of a barber as 


well as a carpenter. 


Mr. Davy. How long have you known the 5 


old woman? 
Bailey. 1 have known her ten or filteen | years 
and am ſure I am not miſtaken. 


ſon and daughter? ² 


| Bailey, Not fo long; 1 have known them 


above three years; that is, from the laſt time 


they came there before this iſt of rave df I 


mentioned. _ 
Mr. Davy. By what cots do you re- 


Collect it to be the 1ſt of January? 


Bailey. I had a brother that uſed the ſea,” and 

he went away that very day for Briſtol; I am 

certain that was the very day: he left ſomething 

of a will for me to injoy if he died, and he is 
ſince returned and taken the paper from me. 

0 Croſs Examined. — 

Mr. Moreton. What time did " ſee tem at 
Abe err on the firſt of January ? 

Bailey. It was in the evening, betwixt eight 

and nine o'clock, by the kitchen-fire. 

Mr. Davy. Do you remember the dancing 

there? 

Bailey. 1 cannot ſay I do, for [ went home to 


| bed. 
Thomas Anſon ſworn,” © 
1 live at Abbotſbury, and am a labouring 


man; I know that old woman very well, and 7 


her fon and daughter, as ſhe calls them 
Mr. Willes. Bid _ ever ſee them at Ab- 

borſbury?. and when? 
* I ſaw them on old Ubriſtmas day 
on a Friday, the: gth, at John Gib- 


bons's 3 they were all three together; I _ 


had ſeen them a day or two before that. 
Mr. Villes. Had you ſeen them before this 
time of coming there? 
Anſon, 1 has 
and her ſon and two daughters with her. 


Mr. Wiles. Do. TR KW dne William | 


Clark ? 


' Anſon. Fo To he Was with thetn at che fine 
time; they were intimate together; that is; 


Croft Erbes 


Mr. Nares. Do you know ber; reaſons for 
coming there? 


Anſon. No; 1 do not. 


Mr. Nares. How _ hete you lived at 


Abbotſbury ?. 
Anſon. About five years. EL | 
Mr. Nares. How far is that from the ſea i 5 
Anſon. It is about a mile from it; 
Juobn Hawkins ſworn, 
ue at Abbotſbury, and am a weaver. 


Mr. Gaſcayne. ' Look at that old woman chat | 
firs there, and het ſon and daughter. 


Hawkins, I do4 1 know them: I ſaw them 


55 Gibbons's at 8 on the firſt of Gs = 
5 about eight at night. 
Bailey. I FE ; a man and: woman behind hs: 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What January? 
Hawkins, I am no ſcholar; it was bt laſt 


1 but January was twelvemonth; the ſon 
and daughter were dancing then. 

Lay Gaſcoyne. Who played on the violin that 
time: | 


| Hawkins. Melchiſedech Arnold. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Where was the old woman , 
Hatokins. She was ſitting in the other hauſe 


by the fire- ſide in the kitchen. 


Mr. Gaſccyne. Why do you call it the kitchen T 
belonging to the other houſe? _ * 
5 Hawkins. That is the lower houſe j joining to 9 
3 the ſame houſe. 
Mr. Davy. How long have you known the 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you lee the old woman 


; more than once? 7 
| Hawkins. I ſaw her every 5 till the day ſhe 
went away, which was on a Tueſday, being the 
9th day of the month. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Had you ever ſeen the old 


woman before that January ? 


Hawkins. Yes, Sir, I had; it may be a year, 


two, or three before, at George Clemonts's. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. By what do you remember the 


anch time of your ſeeing her? 
Hawkins. Becauſe it was on New- Lear Bay, 
and being holiday-time, we got to dancing. 


Mr. Gaſcome. Were Fe en with them 
before this? | 


Hawkins. No; I was not. 25 
Mr. Gaſccyne. Did you dance with ha; K 


Having. Yes, I did; on the Monday night. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Can you tell how they were 
cou led? 
Jawkins. 1 cannot tell who my e 
r with. 
Mr. Gaſceyne. Who did Clark dance with ? 
| Hawkins, I eannot tell. FEW 


ſeen her about f. Cavin years 2803 5 


— and he 4 as ſweethearts z It was & tepering ſo 
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Mr, Oasen Who did you dance wih? | 
Hawkins, 1 cannot tell now. | 1 199% 
| Croſs Examined.” 
. Mr. Maireton, This was'a very merry dance 7 
what had you been at all day ? had you kept 
holiday the whole day ? cannot you remember 
your partner? 
Hawkins. I do not ene my partner. 
Mr. Moreton: Nor who danced with Lucy? 


' Hawkins, No, I cannot; there was a very 


great company of us. 
Mr. Moreton. Who did Gees dance with? 
Hawkins. I do not know. 
Mr. Moreton. Do you remember the place? 
Hawkins. Ves, I do; it was in Gibbons's 
parlour ; ; it was a common dance, 11 body 
might come as would. 


Mr. Moreton. What was Clemonts- 8 houſe, 


| where ſhe came before ? 


Hawkins, A private ruſe 3 the uſed to lie at 
that houle. 
Mr. Mireton. What is his trade? 


Hawkins, He is no trade, but a fiſherman ? 


Mr. Moreton, Does he never catch ſuch a 
thing as a handkerchief as is round your neck at 


ſea? 
__ Hawkins. Nog not as 1 raw 4 


Mr. Moreton, What had the old woman uſed 


| them? 
Hawkins, 1 never ſaw har deal i in any ching ; 


; to deal in? 


1 have heard people talk ſhe ſold things. 
Mr. Mc reton. Was it hard- ware? 
Hawkins, 1 do not know what ware it was. : 
Mr. Moreton. Did you ever talk with her! ? 
Hawkins. Yes, once at Clemonts's. 


1 


Hawibins. It was e telling of 1 we 


6 aſked her queſtions, and ſhe told us ſhe was no 


_ fortune-teller. 

Mr. Moran, Did ſhe tell you what her trade 
was? 2 

Hawkins. * ; we went about our dane ; 

there were two young men with me. 


Mr. Davy. Now we leave Abbo pu, and 


come to Poterſham. 


OO William Haines foorn, 
1 live at Poterſham. 


Mr. Davy. Look at that old woman; do you gth of January 


| know her? 

e Haines. I know her very ao he's name is 
Mary Squires; I have known her thirty years 
and upwards, 

Mr. Davy. Where did you ſee her laſt? 

Haines. I remember ſeeing her at Poterſham 

on the 9th of Jan. 1753. 


Mr. Davy. Do you know that young man and 


woman that are by her? 
W. Haines. I do; they are G and Lies: 
they were all three of them at my door with 


William Clark from Abbotſbury ; they were 
pans to the ſign of the Chequer their quarters, 


ſhua Frampton's houſe; Clark called at my 
houſe to know if I had done his cloaths; (I am 
a taylor) I aſked the old gentlewoman and the 
reſt to come into my houſe, but they did not, 
and went on to the Chequer; after that I went 
down to the Chequer, there was one Richard 
Chipman, we drank a pot of beer: Mrs. Squires 
fat in one corner, and George in the other ; and 
| Lury and Clark before the fire in the kitchen; 


Mr. Davy. What fort of weather was it that 
night? 


years at Abbotſbury : 
George Clemonts's, and the old woman hap. 


Mr. Moreton. What was your converſation | 


very bad rainy day. 


\ 


The Trial of Elizabeth C: anning, Sinſter. 


W. Haines. It was terrible bad weather the next 
day ; I left them that night there. 


Mr. Davy. What makes yo remember it to 
be the th of January ? 


. Haines. I rent a ſhop at Abbotſbury, and 
was going there on New-Year's-Day ; and becauſe 


of the Old Chriſtmas, I never went till Monday 


the 8th; although I have known the old woman 


ſo long, yet I never had any knowledge of the 


young ones, till William Clark courted Lucy: 
as for George, he might paſs by, but I never hag 
any knowledge of him till then. I lived two 
I was once at work at 


pened to be there all the time I was there, which 
was leven or eight days. 
. Croſs Examination. 
"Mr. Nares. What time in the afternoon did 
you ſee them at ow door on the gth of Ja- 


nuary? 


WW. Haines. It was alone ten or eleven 0 clock 


in the fore part of the day. 


Mr. Nares. Did you 0 alter dem to the 
Chequer ? 


W. Haines, 1 did. 

Mr. Nares. In how long time after ? 5 
W. Haines. About an hour or two after them. 

Mr. Nares. How long did 8 ſtay with 


W. Haines. I only drank a pot or two of beer. 


MX. Nares. "nM you. 172 n 1 | 
Wh there | e 
. Haines. 5 1 did not fee him there any 


time after that afternoon 3 after I went away | 
went to Abbotſbury, and 7 met him 1 in the 1 858 L 
that come from Abbotſbury. _ . 


John Haines fworn, 
1 am fon to William Haines of Poterſham, I 


. ive there with my father. 


Mr. Willes. Look at chat old woman; do you ; F 


; know her? 


J. Haines. 1 have ſeen hee before. at po - 


terfram on the gth of January. 


Willes. 


Do you know her fon and ; 
daughter? 


. Haines, Yes; j 1 Gr them chere the ane 5 


M. Willes. What day of the week was the 


F. Haines. 1 3 on a Tueſday; 1 they lay 


at the Chequer, William Clark came with them; 
they came there about nine, ten or eleven o'clock, 
William Clark lay there, fo did they; they went 


away about nine or ten the next day 3 1t was a 


Croſs Ee es 5 
Mr. Williams, Did you ever ſee this old woman 


© betote that time? 


J. Haines. I ſaw her at Abbotſbury on the 
6th of .Jan. and never before. 

Mr. Milliams. Did you ſee them in the even- 
ing ? 

'S Haines, 1 "A not remember I ſaw them in 
the evening; I ſaw them the next morning. 
Mr. Villiams. Did you ſee an N 
there? 
J. Haines. No; I did not. 
Mr. Williams. How came you to be ſo parti- 


cular as to the day? 


J. Haines. The reaſon i is, becauſe I ſaw them 
at Abbotſbury the 6th of Jan, the Epiphany days 
I was at Abbotſbury then. F 

Mr. 


I 


B K your father? 
F. Haines, jun. Beer eee L was born... 
Mr. Davy. Upon your aal is this the very 


woman! f 
w * Haines, jun. It is; I cannot bemiſtaken: 
| Francis Bewley worn: 
F. Bewley. I live at Ridgway, and keep a 
ſmall publick houſe, . the ſign of the > 
age 
Mr. Davy. "Hove: many miles i is | that from 
Porterſham „ 
Fi. Bewley. It is four or five. +. 
Mr. Davy. Look upon that old woman a there, 
and tell us whether you have ſeen her before? 
F. Bewley. I have ſeveral times at my houſe. 
Mr. Davy. Did you fee her at Gy time 
about a year ago at your houſe ? 
F. Bewley... L did on Wedneſday: che 20th 
of January. 
Mr. Davy: Was the ſon and e with 


F. Bewley. They were. 
you? 


ven in the morning. 


in a ſhort time. 


3 . 8 | carried i it myſelf; and they had ſome 


beef. ſtakes for dinner, at about one or two 
Delock, or after, it was not much off of that- 


N. Davy. Do you remember the circum- 
E ſtance of any body, having a dead horſe ? 


| was taken ſick upon the road, and ſhe hired 


moſt day; I got a man to lend me a horſe to 
draw him out of my ſtable to a place behind 


a ſkinning as they came along into the yard. 
that night ? 


ſelling turnips, with two horſes, about the pa- 
riſh, and Clark had ſpoke to him, as far as I 
heard, to come to he to carry him home on 
one of thoſe horſes : it was a ry wet wy 
as ever I know'd. _ 

Mr. Davy. Where did the A woman, 
her ſon and daughter lie? 

F. Bewley. They lay at my houſe that night. 
Mr. Davy. Before you was up in the morn- 
ing, did any body come to your bed ſide? 
F. Bewley. Yes, George Squires did, with 
his mother: he told me he had a pattern of a 


waiſtcoat (be produces 4 remnant. of nankeen ) 
this is the ſtuff, 


Mr. Davy. What did he 6 to you? 
WY Bewley. The firſt he ſaid was, he aſk'd 


her at that time, and Clark of pre in 


F. Bewley. I believe beit nine and ele- | 


Mr. Davy. Did they come in all together ? = 
F. Bewley. I don't know whether they came 
all together, but they were the re all r 


Mr. Davy. What had N to eat or drink? 
F. Bewley. At firſt they had ſome rowl and 


3 Bewley. Ves, ſir; a woman going from 
8 Siron-mackey to Weymouth-market, the horſe 


my horſe to ride to Weymouth- market: ſhe 
bid me take care of this horſe, and get a 
blackſmith to do ſomething to him, and the 
| horſe died on the Wedneſday morning, at al- 


my houſe, under a hedge : when the woman 
came back, ſhe deſired me to give ſomebody _ 
ſix· pence to ſkin him, and the horſe was 
Mr. Davy. Did Clark T at your houſe | 


F. Bewley. No, he ad not: a man was. 


die rial e Fliaabeth Cahing, 22 57 ; 


Mr. Williams. How long have you leg 


me if 1 wanted a waiſtcoat, and and he bad 


been to Abbotſbury, and money was ſhort; 


and I ſhould: have it cheap. I faid, I did not 
underſtand it, and I never bad ſuch a waiſt⸗ 
coat in my life, and I did not want it: with 
that bis mother came in, and ſaid, they were 
ſhort of money, and deſired to leave it in my 
hand, and deſir'd Fd take it for the reckoning. 
which I did, and have had it ever ſince. They 
told me they d either ſend the money or bring it. 


Mr. Davy. Had you ever, before this time, 
i feen the gipſy woman and her daughter ? . 
F. Bewley. I can't fay juſtly. to the old wo- 
man; once faw the ſon and daughter dan- 
eing at our houſe when they hy bn at Broad- 26 


way once; 


Mr. Davy to Sabre Squires. Look at this 
piece (he takes the nankeen in his hand). | 


Squires. I can't ſwear this is the ſame that 


J left with him, but it is very much like ity 5 


it is the ſame ſort of ſtuff. 


F. Bewley: 1 wrote my name upon it, 1 4 
1585 fore I let it go out of my cuſtody to any body, 5 
Mr. Davy. What time might they come to my name is now on it (Peron to the fury, and 


7 appeared with his name on it). : 
Mr. Davy. How do you remember the 5 


time particularly? 


Mr. Davy. How fir is Blandford from 
| Ridgway ? x; 
F. Beroley. It is 8 Spurl ks 5 
We know that ſeſſions is always kept the 8th 
or 10th of January; many of my neighbours 
were at the ſeſſions, and told me, when er 
came home, what a flood there was in going. 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. Ane Are you ſure this was Janu- : 
ary, 33 % 
F. Bewlty. It v was is January was DER, months: 5 
Mr. Moreton. Are you ſure you have ſcen 


George and his ſiſter a dancing before this. 


F. Bewley. Yes, fir, I have, three or four 
years backs but I can't ſay 1 had ſeen the old 


woman; chey lodg'd at Broadway then. 
Mr. Moreton, What trade did they carry on ? 
F. Bewley. Upon my word I cannot tell. 


Mr. Moreton. Did not you know of their 


dealing in nankeens? 


F. Bewley. I never know'd they did; chay 


brought this to me; I never ſaw them have a 
bit in my life before. 


Mr. Moreton. How far z is Ridgway from 


| the Sea? 


F. Bewley. It: is * two miles. : 
Mr. Moreton. Was you up here when Mary 


Squires was tried? 


F. Bewley. No, 7 not. 


Mr. Moreton. Was you not apply'd 1 to by 


George or Lucy to come up to that trial ? 

Fe Bewley, No, I was not, I read in the 
news of a Mary Squires tried for a rob» 
bery, but I did not know that it was this Mary 


Squires ; I ſaid there were others of that name. 
Mr. Davy, Did you ever know a Mary 


Squires with ſuch a ſace as this? 
F. Bewley. No, 3 


L e Thomas 


F. Bewley. I am ſure it was that time, by 
reaſon it was ſuch weather, and the Blandford 
ſeſſions were ſitting at court, it was a flood, 


and the dying of the 1 28 and ſeveral eir⸗ 
5 cumſtances. 
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38 The __ of Hlizaberh Gaining; oe, 


Thomas Mockeridge vorn. 

Mr. Davy. Inform the court who you'are; 
and whether you have ever ſeen thoſe three 
perſons; and when, and where? 0 

T. Mockeridgt. I live at Abbotſbury now, 
I had been at Ridgway and Upway a 3 
turnips; it was very bad weather on the 10 


of January, by the preſent ſtile; it was the 


Wedneſday after old Chriſtmas-day. I found 
the old woman, her' fon George, and her 
daughter Lucy, and William Clark, at Mr. 
Bewley's houſe, at the ſign of the ſhip ; I had 
made an end of felling my turnips at the houſe 


before I came there: I came in 1 believe be- 
| tween twelve and one at noon, and think I 
ſtopp'd there till between two and three. 


Mr. Davy. Had you ſeen the wor { woman 


Mary Squires before? 


T.-Mickitidge.' I had ſeveral times. I re- 


member ſeeing her at George Clemont's houſe, 


going down towards the ſea: we call it Grace- 


cChurch⸗ ſtreet, about three years ago before that. 


Mr. Davy. Are you ſure thoſe are the peo 


ple you ſaw there that day? 
T. Mockeridge. I am, upon my oath, and will 
not come here to ſpeak a falſe word for che world. 
Mr. Davy. Do you know of any accident 

that happened to a horſe on this day? 
5 7. Mockeriuge. No, I do not, 


Croſs examined, 


Mr. Nares. Where did you go back to af- i 
terwards? _ 
7. Mockeridge. To Abbotſbury : Thad two 
_ I rode one, and William Clark the 
other, and he went to Porterſhath, there he 
lodg'd, and I went home with my horſes ; he 
3 200 leave of thoſe people at Ridgway, 


5 John Taylor ſworn, _ 
J. Taylor. I live at F orckingten, at the fn 


of the coach and horſes. 


Mr. Davy. Where abouts is that? 


J. Taylor. It is joining Dorcheſter; it is not 
a ſtone's caſt * many do miſtake it for 
* of the town. 5 
Mr. Davy. Do you remember this unhappy 
old woman? 
F. Taylor. I know her perfectly well I have : 


there was no publick houſe in the place; I let 


ſeen her above once or twice. 
Mr. Davy. Do you know that girl and the 


7 young man there? 
J. Taylor, I do, and have known chem 
ſome years; they are her ſon and daughter; I 


have ſeen them at Fordington on Thurſday the 


rth of January; they were not in my houſe, 


they were in my ſtable on the roth; there was 


| ſuch a rain they could not paſs along the road; 
the waters were ſo high they went through a 
neighbour's houſe and my ſtable the back way. 


Mr. Davy. Are you a miller? 

F. Taylor, No, but there is a mill lies 
cl oſe by my door. 

Mr. Davy. How did they Bet through the 


water * ? 


J. Taylor. The old woman took up her 


coats and went along through it, fs the 
young woman was Carried over by the miller's 
boy on horſeback. 

Mr. Davy. Did you fee the old woman 
croſs on foot? 


J. Taylor, Yes, fir, to be ſures 1faw it a8 


| it is. 


plain as I ſee du. 
Mr. Davy, When was 1 7 365 ä 
Taylor. It was on Thurkday the 1 th of 
January, 53, in the forenoon, betwixt the hours 
of eight and eleven. 
Mr. Davy. Did you ſee her walk all A 
way through the water? 
J. Taylor. I ſaw her go along part of it, 1 
did not ſee it all, becauſe it is two or three 


rivers; I ſaw her go over two of the rivers, 


Mr. Davy, Did you ſee any body _y her 
over? 
. M. Nobody carried her, ſhe went 


on foot. 


Mr. Davy. Did you ſee the old woman crok 
all the rivers? 


F. Taylor. She went over the bridges as far 


as I know of it; ſhe forded the water at my 
| ſtable door, or as near it as it is croſs the 
court- yard; I did not fee her walk through all 


the water; I had no buſineſs to watch her; 
George had told me they lodg d at Mr. Bewley $ 
at Ridgway-foot, the night before. | 
Mr. Davy. Did they tell you whither _ 


were going? 


J. Taylor, I can't tell where they were g0⸗ 
ing ; ; they were in the Blandford road. 
Croſs examined. ; 
Mr. wilkans. You ſay you aw the miller! $ 
boy carry over the daughter? _ 
J. Taylor. He carried her over all of It: 


the place Where he took ber up ſhe waded = 


through, and after that, there be bridges one - 


is ſtone, and the reſt are wooden ones. 
© Mr. Williams. How far is it from yout houſe 


to Chittle ? 


FJ. Taylor. I cannot tell, 1 belie ye it is Shen- 
teen of eighteen miles, but I don't Knorr where 8 


Thomas Hunt foo 
7. Hitnl, I live at Chittle, I am a threſher. 
Mr. Villes. Look at that old woman, her 


bon and daughter; have you ſeen them before? 


7. Hunt. I have at Chittle, on Friday the 
12 of January, 53, about four in the afternoon : 


the old woman came into our backſide, to the 


barn door to me, and begg'd lodging of me; 


her lie in an outhouſe on ſome clean oat-ſtraw ; 


it belongs to Mr. Watts of Cranbourn; I aſk'd 


her if ſhe had any body belong'd to her z the 
told me ſhe had none but a couple of children, 
and immediately call'd, why don't you come 
along? and immediately lege © came a man rand 
wornan. , 
Mr. Villes. Look at that man and woman 
near her, do you know them? 
T. Hunt. The man I can Ghent to ſafely, | 
the woman I do not ſo much, becauſe ſhe was 
coverd over: I'know the man full well, as I 


know my right hand from my left; 1 let them 


in at night, and there 1 found them in the 
— and the morning being very wet, they 
remain*d there till ten or eleven 0 WO or it 
may be ſomething more. 
Mr. Willes, Had Ft” ever ſoen the old 
woman before ? 

T. Hunt, I had not; but I am very ſure it is 


the woman, before Goa and the world. 


Mr, Willes. How can you fx upon the time? 
75 Hunts 
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T. Hunt. It was a very remarkable day, the 
old new year's day, which proved by 3 
ay ſtile to be the: 12th of January. | 

Croſs exumined. "TH 
Mr. Moreton, Did you ever ſee diem before? 
T. Hunt. No, never before that Friday. 
Mr. Moreton. Have you feen them ſince? 


T. Hunt. I have, in the city, about a month 


before Michaelmas. _ 

Mr. Moreton, Do you know where they 
tame from, that day you ſaw them at Chittle ? 

T. Hunt. No, fir, I don't. 

Mr. Moreton. How far is Ridgway-foot 
from Chittle ? 

T. Hunt. I don't _— 

Mr. Moreton, How _ is Chirtle or Dor: 
cheſter ? 
T. Hunt. They count it twenty miles, but 
1 never Was there in my life. 

lohn Elderton furn. TN 
8. Elderton. I am a ſervant man; a carrer 


to one farmer Thane; at Martin; I have ſeen 


that old woman, and the Fong e 1 as 
- young fellow. ©}. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Where? 


J. Elderton. At Martin, on Saturday feven- $ 
night after old Chriftmas-day, in the year 53, 
In the afternoon, about four o'clock ; they all 
three lay in an out-houſe where I live; the old 
woman came — and alk'd * maſter l to 
lit there. 


Mr. Gaſrome. - Did you hear her 7 
"= Elderton. I did. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne, Was there aw or r hay! ; 


J. Elderton. Straw ; 51 ſaw them all in the 5 
dout-houſe about four in the evening, and on 


the morning before they went away. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What time did you ſee dem 


in the morning? 
F. Elderton. 1 fave them about eight o'clock ; 


they were getting up; Tam N my are 


the three people ? 


1 Mr. Gaſcoyne. Had you ever ſeen the : old 
1 woman before? 


J. Elderton. No, I had nor, 
. here 25 


him; he came to give evidence in this trial. 
Cros examined. 8 
Mr. Nares. 


your maſter's ?. 
J. Elderton. About fout o'clock, 
Mr. Nares. Did they all come together 4 
F. Elderton. The old woman came a little 


before the others: when maſter had granted lodg- 


ing, ſhe went and call'd them ; then they came. 
Mr. Nares. What is getting up out of a barn? 
F. Elderton. It is dreſſing themſelves z put- 

ting on their cloaths, or tackling themſelves up. 

 Mr.Nares. Did you ſee any ſheets they had? 
F. Elderton. No, I did not any. 


Fir Mere. Did you fer anyof their cloaths 
of? 

J. Elderton. No, I did not 3 they were 
| tying their cloaths up. 

Mr. Nares. Did you * cheir gowns off, 


or caps off, or perticoats off? 


fore? 


2 Elderton. No; he was coming up, br 
was taken ſick on the road; he came to Saliſ- 
bury in company with us, and there we left 


What time did they come to 


an hour, or ſomething leſs, 


F, Elderton. Nos fir. 


Mr. Davy. Did the raw appear as K they | 


had laid on it? 


F.Elderton, It did; q there were marks where 
Ge had laid, 


_ William Hort fworn. 
. Hort. I live at Martin. 


you ever ſee that face before? 
W. Hort. Yes, fir; I have at Martin. 


Mr. Davy. Do you know that girl behind 
her, and that man near her? 


V. Hort. Yes, ſir, 1 do; they are the wo- 


man's daughter and fon for what 1 know, 


Mr. _ When did you lee them be- 
. Hort. I faw thei all three at Martin, 


on Saturday feven-night after old Chriſtmas- day; 


they lay in an out-houſe at farmer Thane's. 
Mr. Davy: What do you mean by an out- 


houſe? 


W. Hort. 
where was ſtraw. 
Mr. Davy. How did they lie? 


W. Hort, I don't know ; 1 did not ſee them 
le in bed; I am farmer Thane's ſervant z they 


aſked heave of maſter to lie there. 
Mr. Davy. What did they lie upon? 


MV. Hort. I cannot ſay what they lay n e 
there was ſtraw. | 
Mr. Davy. Do you take upon you to ay 
| theſe are the ſame three perſons? 
V. Hort. I do by wy life; that 1 foy ir in a the 


preſence of God. 
Mr. Davy. Look upon "FA again ? 2 


Hort. 4 do, I am fure they are the came? | 


Croſs examined, 
Mr. Williams. How long did dy: tay? ? 


W. Hort. They came in the OY and | 


went away the next morning. 
Mr. Williams. 


; a time? | 
Wi Hort. I 1. the old woman in anker "IE 
houſe, by the fire, and her e Was 5 | 
7 f ing china for them. 
Mr. Gaſcone. Is your maſter farmer Thane 7 


ä Blandford fworn. 95 
1275 at J hve with farmer Thane, at 
Martin. 5 
Mr. Willes. What : are you! 3 
F. Blandford. I am a blackſmith, 
Mr. Willes. Look at that old woman. 


F. Blandford; I ſee her there on the Saturday 5 
evening ſeven · nights after old Chriſtmas, about 
four eck, or E after, which is the 

23th of January. 


Mr. Willes. Did you ſee only the old wo- 


3 
7. Blandford. No, 1 only ſaw her; betauſe 
ſhe came in before them. 


Mr. FYilles. Had you 88 ſeen her before 
that time? 
F ns.” No, 1 don't know that ever 


. 


Mr. Willes. Did ſhe lie at farmer Thane's ? 2 
J. Blandford. She did ſome where, but I can- 


not tell where; I did not fee her afterwards then. 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. Moreton. How long might you fie her? 


F. Blandford. It might be half a quarter of 
Mr. 


Mr. Davy. Look at that ald woman ; aid | 


By that I mean a barn, or place 


Did you ſee them at any 
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_ Mr. More? on, ave you ſeen her lince chat 

3 Blandf ord. I lows, | N 
Mr. Moreton, When? 

F. Blandford. Laſt Wedneſday. 

Mr. Moreton. | Yet you can ſwear to her 
after a year and half, 


7. Blandford. Tes, fir, if it was twenty | 
years I could. 


Joſep h Hayter fworn. 
bh tie 7 live at Coombe, and am a 
malſter. NR 


Mir Gaſcoyne. Do you know that aa Wo- 


mals and young man and woman? 


J. Hayter, I do all three: I ſaw them be- 


tween Martin and Coombe the Sunday ſeven- 


night after old Chriſtmas : I met them on the 
road as they were coming for Coombe, about 
eleven in the morning. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, What year do you mean? 


J. Hayter. I mean in the year 53 ; the young 
man was a little before them, and the old wo- 
man had hold on the daughter's hand: the 


young man aſked me how far it was from 


Coombe, I ſaid, I thought he know'd as well 


as I did (as I had ſeen him before) the old gen- 


| tlewoman was half a dozen luggs behind him; 
ſhe aſk'd me, and 1 told her it was two miles 


and a half. 
Mr. Gaſcchne. Had you ſeen them both 


| before "i 


FJ. Hayter. 1 had, but I can't fayl had ſeen 
the young woman before. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, What is the reaſon youl know 
- that particular day? Je ; 
„ By. reaſon my * was gone 
cover to keep Chriſtmas, and I was going to 
fetch her home to Martin: and I ſaw them again 
the ſame day at Coombe; I came back to Coombe 
again the ſame night: I ſaw them on the 
Monday morning at ſeven o'clock; I ſaw them at 
Mrs. Greville's, the ſign of the lamb ; Thomas 
Greville is dead; I went down to aſk him if he 
had a load of furz, I wanted a load; there this 

_ old gentlewoman ſat in the corner, and George three | in the afternoon. 
Rood up in the middle of the houſe, and Lucy = 


50 Rood by him ; Inever ſpoke awordto them hen. 


Croſs Examination. 


Mr. Nares. How long before this was it 

55 that you had ſeen this old woman before? 

F. Hayter. I cannot ſay, it may be two years. 
Mr. Nares. What did you take them to be? 


F. Hayter. if took them to be, what we call, 


: giply people. 


Mr. Nares. 
before? 


J. Hayter, I had ſeen him often at Coombe. 


Mr. Nares. Without his mother? 
F. Hayter. Yes, and with his mother ſome 
years back; but ſhe might be there at that time, 


| 5 and I not Go her, 


Mr. Nares. 1s Coombe a e town! ? 
J. Hayter. No, it is a village; I heard of 


her being indicted for robbing a girl, and I was 


apply'd to, to come up. 

Mr. Nares. Was =o] here when Greville was 
indicted! ? 

F. Hayter, No was not here time enough. 

Mr. Nares. Did you come up to the old 
woman's trial, l e 1 3 


. in ? 2 70 
MM. Galle They e came in between two and ; 


Where had you ſeen George 
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Me Hayter. I was not applied to, to come up, 


I told it as ſoon as ever I heard ora went ; 


that I met her in ſuch a place. 

Mr. Nares. Why'did you not appear to 
give evidence before ? 

J. Hayter, I was not ſubpcena'd, is the 
cauſe I did not come. 

4 Mary Greville ſworn. 

M. Greville. I live at Coombe. 

Mr. Davy. What relation are you to Tho- 
mas Greville, who was indicted for perjury here? 
M. Greville. I am ſiſter to him; he is dead. 
Mr. Davy. Look at that old woman, and 
che girl in a capuchin, and the man behind her? 

M. Greville. I know theſe three perſons. 
Mr. Davy. Where did you ſee them? 

M. Greville. I ſaw them at Coombe, on the 
14th of January, on a Sunday, and went away 
on the Monday morning, at my mother's houſe, 
the ſign of the lamb, at Coombe ; I ive in the 
ſame houſe. _ 
Mr. Davy. Do you « weak with abſolute cer- 
tainty, that theſe are the very perſons you 155 


and no other? 


M. Greville. Theſe be the very perſons in- 
deed. 
Mr. Davy. May you not be miſtaken ? 
M. Greville. It is impoſſible I ſhould ; I am 
very well ſatisfied I am not miſtaken in them ? | 
Mr. Davy. Had you ever ſeen them before? 
MM. Greville. I don't remember I ever did. 
Mr. Davy. Did you notice the old woman? = 
M. Greville. Yes, I dic. | 


Mr. Dem. 1 b of her baue, not her 
pints: i 


M. Greville. That! 18 hk I mean; 8 char 


is the IP ſon and daughter indeed, 


Croſs examined 
Mr. r. Wi liams. Who waited upon . 4 
M. Greville. My mother did; they were b 
the kitchen fire. 


Mr. Williams, What time did they come 


Mr. Williams. When did they g0 away! . 


M. Greville. They went away between ſeven 
and eight in the morning. 


Mr. Williams. How far is Coombe from . 


5 Martin? 7 


M. Greville. It is four miles. 155 
Scecorge Towil ſworn. 
G. Towil, I live at Coombe ; I have 3 
that old woman and her two children before. 
Mr. Willes. When did you ſee them before? 

G. Towil. I ſaw them the Sunday was ſeven- 
nights after old eee wen was the 
14th of January. 

Mr. Willes. Are you certain of it? 

G. Towil, I am very certain. 

Mr. Willes. Where did you ſee them * FAR 

G. Towil, At Mary Greville s, at the ſign 
of the lamb. 

Mr. Willes. Were you in company with them? 
G. Toril. No, I was not; no- body but the 
landlady and I drank rogether; we were palliog 

our accounts. 
Mr. Willes, How long was. you habe 27D 


G. Towil. | believe I was there from two 
o'clock to four. 


7 
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Mr. 
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Mr. Willes. 
woman before? 


G. Tori. 1 don't 1 dow that ever 1 did: 
evening I ſaw her. 


| there was another man in company with them; 


- believe he was a carpentet; he had a leather 
BX. Aimer. I never 0 ber ſince, till [ faw 
her i in RE: | 


apron on: he aſłk d me if 1 was a carpenter I 
Ton 1 was a well-wilner to ir. 


1 Croſs exammed, 

Mr. Moreton, Was you called ? ; ; 

. Towil, The firſt time . was +" | 
was in May. 


Mr. Moreton; Have you been to ſee the | 

973 \ Adughter ?/ 
* 7 and am bre it is the 
45 the old woman. 


woman ſince? 
G. Torwil. 
woman. 
Mr. Moreton. Are you five to cher al 7 
G. Towt:l, I am. a 

Richard Amer } Sx ; 


RN. Aimer: I live at Coombe, and am ſervant 1 
to farmer John Harris. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
who is ne? - 
KX. Aimer. Mary 


Look at that old woman - 


55 e and me, in the 
capuchin is her daughter Lucy; ; and the other 
Perſbn by her is her ſon George. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
before ? | 


R. Aimer. | ſaw then at Coombe on Sunday 


the 14th of January, 1753, juſt after one 
_ o'clock ; they were travelling upon the road. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you fpeak to them? 
N. Aimer. 


-: - 200" Galcorme.. 
=; with the old woman? 
XR. Amer. 
and telling of fortunes. 


Mr. Caſceyne. Did you ſpeak to the young 
woman? 
R. Aimer. I never - ſaid a wk to her; ; 4 


| ſaw the old woman afterwards 3 ſhe came to 

our maſter's door. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. 

R. Aimer. 


Do you know what for 1 7 | 


there, or he to me. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
or daughter on the Monday? 
K. Aimer. No, fir, I did not 
Croſs examined. 


2 N, ares. 


tween Sutton al Coombe, did you know chem! * 


Re. Aimer. No, fir. 


Mr. Nares. 
this is George and Lucy? 
R. Aimer. I know that only as they told 
me ſince, for I never ſaw them before in my life. 
Mr. Nares. 
fortune? 
R. Amer. N 
Mr. Nares. All is come true I hope ? 
N. Aimer. I did not think 0 thing was 
true when it was done, 
Mr. Nares, What did you give her for 
telling you your fortune ? 
R. Aimer, Two-pence. 
Mr. Nares. Was her daughter and fon by? 
R. Aimer. They went on while we talked 
2 


Yew 


Had you ever ſeen the ply 


: 14th of January 


Where have you ben chem 


Her ſon aſk d me how far it was 
1 to Sutton : 1 ſaid, 1 could not tell, for I was : 
never there: 

a What converſation had you 


It was in the way of bamering 
maſter ſay it was the 14th of January. 


No; I don't; and I faw her ſon 
on the Monday morning, atthe widow Greville's, 
at Coombe, but I never ſpoke. a word to him | 


Did you ſe the old woman 7 


When they woke to you be. ; 


Then how do you know that 


Did the bid gs tell 5 your | 


Mr. Mares. What time did =. tee het at 
Coombe 2 
R. Aimer. Upbal my terurn there in the 


Mr. Nares. Have you ſeen des ſince! ? 


obert Merchant ſworn. * 

N. Merchant. I live at Coombe, I am a carter. 
Mr. Davy. Do you know that old woman? 
R. Merchant. I do very well. 

Mr. Davy. Do you know her ſon and 


K. Merchant: They i were gone on when 1 


Mr. Davy. Where did you ſee the old woman? 
Ke. Merchant. At Coombe, the14thof January. 
Mr. Davy, Do you know the day of the week? ? 
N. Metchant. No, fit; 

Mr. Davy. How do you know it to be the 


N. Aenne By my inafter's account and 
the farrier's; I aſk'd maſter that day what ay 
of the month it was? | 
Cs examined. 

Mr. Williams, When did your maſter cell 
you it was the 14th of January i E - 
R. Merchant, We had a horſe bad chat 
very day the woman was there; and maſter 
and he diſputed it to the beſt of their know. 


ledge, that that was the day that T ſaw her. 


Mr. Williams. What is your maſter's name? 
R. Merchant. My maſter is farmer J ohn 
Harris, 8 
Mr. Wi 2 
R. Merchant. 
Mr. Williams. 


When had 550 chis diſpute * 
We had no diſpute at all. 
When did you hear your : 


R. Merchant. The ſame. day the woman 


Was there. 


Mr. Williams. Thins came you fo be talking 5 


| of the day of the month ? 


R. Merchant. Being the horſe was bad fir; = 


: and becauſe the horſe was bad, they ſet down | 


the day of the month. 
Mr. Williams. What, were they ſettling 1 
che account?? 
R. Merchant. They were, o fix as I know: 
maſter was to pay the farrier money for curing k 


F 
Mir. Williams. Was there any talk then 
about the gipfy? 
R. Merchant. No, ſir, I heard no talk about 
the giply. ; 
Martha Waters ſworn. 
M. Waters. I hve at Combe. . 
Mr. Willes. Did you ever fee that old Wo- 
man before? 
M. Waters. Yes, 1 have at Coombe, on the 8 
14th of January. 
Mr. Wilkes. "Was her ſon and daughter with— 
her? 15 
M. Waters. No, ir; ; 1 ſaw her at 3 farmer 9 
houſe where I live. | 
Mr. Willes, How came ſhe to come there ? 
M. Waters. She came and aſk*d for ſore 
ſmall beer. 
Mr. Willes. Had you ever ſeen her before? 
M: Waters, No, 1 never * but I am 
ſure ſhe is the woman, 
M b Croſs 
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Mr. Moreton. How long did The ſtay os? | 


a, le 
| YON 


| Craſs a. 


M. Waters. She ſtaid there about the va- 
lue of a quarter of an hour. 


Mr. Marton. Did ſhe tell thee hy formne ? 
M. Witers. No, ſhe did not; 1 did not 


want it. 


Mr. Davy. . Your. lordſhip may remember ; ; 


thar George Squires could we, no account of 
places between Coombe an oke, there- 
| Ste we could not collect nl Bu evidence. between 
theſe towns; ſo the next witneſs comes from 
Baſingſtoke, which you will find to be forty 
miles from Coombe, and that is four days jour- 
ney, according to their rate of travelling: they 
were at Coombe on 15 14th « January, and 
you will find 15555 55 


aſingſtol e on the 18th. 


Mary Morris b n. 
M. Morris. I live at Baſingſtoke, : at the 


Spread Eagle. 


Mr. 25 Look at that old woman. | 
M. Morris. That old gentlewoman i is Mary 


| Squir es, and the young Woman is Lucy Squires, N 


and the young man is George Squires. I wrote 


a letter for che ung Faman on the I 8th of 
January 


Nr. Davy. What day of the weck WAS FE 
M. Morris. Really I will not be poſitive ; ; 
it was on a Thurſday or Friday; it was for 


one Clark at Abbotſpury 6 


Mr. Davy: Look at : thi letter ; 5 i this your 


5 writing? 


M. Morris. Sbe takes it in ber hand: — Sir, it 


is my hand-writing, directions and all; my little 


boy carried it to the poſt-office, and Mr. Squires 


5 gave: him a halfpenny becauſe he did not * 


The Letter read. 


Directed to the poſt- houſe in Dorcheſter, to : poll-olliee] in London. 


be directed to Abbotſbury for Mr. William Mr. Davy. What day of the month does i ir 


Clark, cordwainer. This with care. 
(: The other ure being in the corner was ſuppo ſed 


to be torn off) 


„ © Baſingſtoke, Jan. 18,175 
« 8 1 Mc 


4 This, with my kind love and ſervice to 
40 you, an and all your family, hoping you are 
& all in good health, as I be at preſent. This 

c js to acquaint you, that I am very uneaſy for 
* your troubleſome journey, hoping you re- 
* ceived no illneſs after your Journey 3 J 0 no 
“ more at preſent, from 


8 Your moſt obedient and bundle 8 
„Lucy Squires.” 


I deſire to hear from you as ſoon as E. 
* ſible. Direct for Lucy Squires at Brentford 


r near London. George and mother give 


_< their compliments to you, and all your fa- 


Mr. Davy. You are ſure this is your hand- 
writing? 


M. Morris. This! is my own 3 


which I wrote at Baſingſtoke, at che requeſt . 


Lucy Squires. 


Mr. Davy. Were the old woman and fon 
there then. 


M. Morris. They were in the houſe all the 


time; they would have lodged at my houſe, 


but 1 had not lodgings ; they had a pint or 


two of beer, and eat, a bit of. bread, and went 
on to Old Bayſing. 


Mr. Davy. How far is Old bs from 
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Baſingſtoke? 


M. Morris. I: is os” 1 
Mr. Davy. Is it poſſible you may miſtake 


theſe people for any other gipſies. 


M. Morris. I am poſitive that theſe. are 
the very people I faw at my houſeeQ. 
Croſo examined. : 0 
Mr. Nares. Had the old woman ever been 
at your houſe before? 
M. Morris. She had lain at my houſe about 
a year and three quarters before. 
Mr. Nares. None but the old woman? 
M. Morris. No; I never law the ſon and 


daughter before. 


Mr. Nares. Are you Gee this letter Was 
wrote the day it bears date? 
M. Morris L am poſitive ſure it was. 

Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Willes. How far is Coombe From „ 
ſingſto ke? 
Millis. It is about forty miles. 
Mr. Willes. Where had you this litter! 

Millis. When I came to the poſt- office at 
Dorcheſter, which is the neareſt poſt-office to 
Abbotſbury, the directions being very blind, the 
poſt - maſter had ſent it under miſtake to one 


Clark, as I underſtood, at Charſſter, Who ſent . 
his wife with it immediately. 


The caurt look upon the back of the letter ond 43 
Alſceuer. t1wo poſt-marks upon it. 8 
Thomas Ravenhill h rn. 
i: Ravenbill. I belon g to the poſt- office, am | 
alliſtant clerk to the weſtern road. . 
Mr. Davy. Look at the poſt-mark 


upon. 
as letter, and tell us where. the letter was 
mark d? 


T. Ravenbill. This is a mark of the general . 


ppear to be ſtamp'd. _ ; 
7. Ravenhill, The ſtamp is very imperfect, : 
I cannot take ypon me to ſpeak with certainty. 
Mr. Davy. Of whoſe W is the 


poſt charge? 


E Dan. This 18 mine, that is the 5 
charge, which is ſeven- pence; the original 


place where it came from to London is three- 


pence, that is three-pence up and four- pence 


down; it is directed to be left at the poſt- 
houſe in Dorcheſter, that is four-pence. 


Mr. Davy. See what part of the printed 5 


is mark do you find plain? 


Z. Ravenbill, The ſtamp is ſo very imper- 
fect, that I cannot with any degree of certainty | 
tell ; the 9 1s very plain; whether it is 19 0 
29 I can't lay z it is not the gth, for if it 


was, that figure would have been in the center. 


Mr. Davy. Lock at che letters at the bottom 


of the circle. 


7. Ravenbill. The ſecond lime Gans to be 
an A. 


Mr. Davy. I think your ſtamps are mark'd 
Mr tor March? 

T. Ravenhill. They are. 5 

Mr. Davy. Then thliere can be . name of 
no month, 4 ſecond letter of. which | 1s A, but 
January and May. 
F. Ravenhill. I * t elle that the 


ſecond letter of any . is A, but chat of 
January and May. 4 
r. 


5 rally where the town's name is a long one. fome time in the morning. 
Elizabeth Edwards wor „ —— 
E. Edwards, I live at Brentford; * Mr. Nats. Had Fu. ever feen them be- 
Mr. Willes. Look at that old woman, and fore? 3 
theſe two people with her; S8. Burwill, No, I never had to my knows 


letter; all the inland ſtamps. have the figure houſe on 
on the top of the letter, and the foreign ſtamps together. on the Tueſday hornitg betitnes to- 
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; Mr. Davy. Can you get the ſtamps from the 23d, being on a Tueſday, but 4755 came 
5 the poſt- office, that the court may ſee them? to my houſe on the Saturday before. 
7. Ravenhill. Yes. (He goes, and returns Mr. Willes. Do you keep a publick kouſe ? 
t ith feveral impreſſions on paper, as Jan. 6 Edtvards. No, I do not; 1 keep a op; 3 
"Fan. 19, Jan. 29, and May 1, Mar. 26). they lodg'd at my houfe * George went out on 
Theſe are all the "Win where A is the fecond the Sunda . N S his other fifter to our 


Monday, and they went all away 


are at the bottom; the figure 9 is placed not wards London. 
in the center, but juſt over the ſecond letter. Mr. Willes. What did they call the other 
Mr. Davy. Lock at this letter; do you ſiſter $ name? 


. believe that ſtamp to be January? E. Edwards: 1 have forgot what he call d N 


. Radenbill. I cannot form an opinion of her, but one of them he call'd Lucy. 


it, than any ſtranger to it; T believe it to be Mr. Willes: Was that ſhe that he brought 


. I gth or 29th rather than the tb. on the Monday! 2 5 
. | Gro oſs examined. E. Edwards. No, it was not 4 
| Mr. Moreton: hat are thoſe ſtamps made Mr. Willes. Are you fure they were at your 
ol; Po | houſe at that time? 
L. \Reverbill: They: are made of bon. E. Edwards: I am pofitive they were. 
Mr. Moreton. Do you ſtamp a letter for 52 Sufanna Burwill ſworn. 
with the fame ſtamp of r. S. Burwill. I live at Brentford, the laft wit- 


＋. Navenbill. No; we do not; we uſe every Heſs is my mother; ſhe has had two huſbands | 


.day one, and they laſt no longer; ſome times, is the reaſon our names differ: 


at the latter end of the day, it is ſo defac'd and Mr. ts E Do you know that old wo- 
clogg'd, that it will hardly laſt a day; and man there? 


after they have been uſed, they are thrown into S. Burwill, I do: I never faw her bikers - 
_ a drawer, where they remain five or ſix months, ſhe came to my mother's. I know them all 


and then we burn them; _ three; they all came together on a Saturday 
Mr. Moreton. Are you ſure this mark of the ni hr, the 2oth of January; they aſked for 
charge i is your mark? lodgings; and faid they were recommended by 
T. Ravenbill, Tam very ſure it is: a friend of my mother's; and my mother let 


Mr. Davy. Has ante oy wi a ſtamp to it? them lie there; on the Sunday the old gentle- 
= Ravenbill. I can't ay whether it has or woman and her daughter ſtaid there, and the 

"moi ſon went to London, and did not come home 
_- Mr. Da: 15 there a poſt-maſter there ? till the Monday, and then he brought | a * 


J. Ravenbill. There is. Ts (as he call'd her) with him. 


Mr. Davy. Have not all poſt-maſters mp; Mr. Gaſcoyne. What time did he return ? 
75 Ravenbill. I can't AY whether they have S. Burwill. I can't tell the time directly; it 


or not. Vas ſome time of the day. 
Mr. Davy. Look at "this, and ſce if there Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did they lie there on Monday 
Is a poſt- mark upon it * 3 night? 


F. Ravenbill. I ſee there is a mark very S. Burwill, They did, fr, and went all 


plain but it is lo 4 I can 't een what four of them away on the Tueſday inorning. 
"hw. © Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did they fay where oy: were 


Mr. N E it a mürke of two Ends? going? 


FJ. Ravenbill. I believe it may be a poſt- §. Har wil. They faid they were going to 


mark of two lines. Epping in Eſſex. 


Mr. Davy. "ay, have ſome two lines and Mr. Gaſcoyne. Can 3 you! tell whit time e they ” 


ſome but one? f went away ? 
J. Ravenbill. Thoſe of two lines are  gene- S. Burwill, I really cannot: : they went c avay - 


3 E. Edwards, I ſee her, and her daughter ledge. 


and ſon ; they came all three into my houle ; I William Tredget ſworn. 


don't know the day, but we had a neighbour's V. Tredget. I live at Tottenham, at the 
child chriſtened at the time they were there; Seven Siſters, the ſign of the two brewers. 
(ſhe produces the copy of the regiſter) this is a Mr. Davy. How far is that from London? 


true copy of the regiſter of the child when it V. Tredget. It is four miles. 


was chriſtened, Mr. Gaſcoyne went himſelf and Mr. Davy. How. many miles is it from 


took 1t out of the book. _ Enfield-Waſh. 
Mr. Willes. Can you tell by any other e cir= V. 7 redget. 1 cannot juſtly tell: 1 know 
eumſtance? _ & _ - he PIRIE. 
E. Edwards, No, I cannot. Mr. Davy. Look at thoſe three people, — 


Mr. Willes. What day v was it the child was that old woman, and the daughter and fon ? 
chriſtened ? I. Tredget. I remember the old woman very 
E. Edwards. By this, it was s the 22d day of well, and the daughter and fon too. 


and the old Mr. Davy. Where did you ſee them? 
N old woman went , on r. Davy. . Tredget, 


0 
"i 
if 
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the 2 3d © . which wis on a Tueſday : 
I am ſure to the day and the people. 


J W 
Mr. Baty. Did they lie at your houſe ? 
M,. Tredget. No, they did not ; I told them 


I had no lodging, and Girected them over the 
way to a farm houſe, one Mr. Philips's, but 


cannot ſay whether they lay there or not. 


Mr. Davy. What time of the day did they | 


call at your houſe ? 

W. Tredget. It might be about four; it was 

* a little before candle lighting. 

Mr. Davy. Had you ever ſeen them befote ? 
. Tredget. I cannot ſay I ever did, unleſs 

it was the old gentlewoman I believe I had 

ſeen her about three years before; I had taken 

notice of her face that. ſhe was a woman not 

common to be ſeen, the laſt time. 

Mr. Davy. Had you taken notice of her 

ace before that time? 

V. Treaget. No. 


Mr. Davy. When you ſaw her upon the 5 
23d of January, did you recollect- at. 00 
5 had ſeen her before? 

V. Tredget. No; but when they came to 


aſk me to come and ſee her in Newgate, then I 


recollected that it was the face 1 bad ſeen three 


years before. 
Mr. Davy. 
dath, that theſe are the very people whom * 
law upon the 23d of January? 5 
V, Tredget. It is the very ſame woman; 1 
ſaw her then at Page 
daughter were with her, but not When I ſaw 
5 her Before as 1 know fk. 
| Croſs examined, 
= Mr. Williams: 
a 'E at Page Green that aſked for 
the 23d of January? 
M. Tredget. I ſaw none but the old woman, 
George and Lucy. 
Mary Tredget "Foorn. 1 
N . redget. 
we live at Page Green; I ſaw the old gipſy 
at my houſe on Tueſday the 23d of January, 
the alked us for lodgings, I did not let them 
| have any, but recommended them to a farm 
| houſe over the way. 


Mr. Ville. What is the farmer's name! ? 
M. Tredget. His name is Philips. 
Mr. Davy. My lord, we have now gone 


through the 2 of the alibi of Mary Squires, 


and brought her to Page Green, within two or 
three miles of Enfield-Waſh ; we will leave her 
there for the preſent, and proceed to another 
part of bur caſe, which goes in contradiction 
to the whole of the defendant's evidence ; we 
ſhall therefore call witneſſes to prove, that her 
information before Mr. Alderman Chitty, on 
the 31ſt of January, differed in many inſtances 
from what ſhe ſwore afterwards ; and that ſhe 
at firſt gave a falſe deſcription of the place ſhe 
pretends to have been confin'd in, and varied 
in her ſtory after ſhe had been carried to Wells's 
| houſe at Enfield-Waſh, on the firſt of February; 
we will alſo give your lordſhip and the jury a 


true r Wr of this * priſon, and of 


1 ow hel at Tottenham on 
We beg 
8 | Chitty, but I muſt let the gentlemen concern'd 
Mr. Davy. Where did they ſay they came from? 
V. Treaget.. FRF, ſaid they came from 
that they may alſo be examined ſeparately; 
Mr. Chitty, Mr. Naſh, Mr. e Mr. 


Do you now ſay upon your 
Green, then her ſon and 


How many pe * did you | 
odging on 


head; ſhe ſtru 
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ned there on the firſt of February 
eave firſt to examine Mrs Alderman 


What hap 


for the defendant know the names of the wit- 
neſſes we intend to call to this part of our caſe, 


Aldridge, and William White. 


WEDNESDAY the it of May: 


" Alderman Chit! ſworn. 
tr Gaſcoyne. Be pleaſed, ſir, to give an 


account of what paſt before you on the 3 Iſt of 


January 1753, relating to Elizabeth Canning. 
Alderman Chitiy. I was the ſitting alderman 
at that time Elizabeth Canning was brought be- 


fore me, but as it is about a year and half ago, 


1 cannot give a diſtin& account of it. I remem- 
ber it was on the 31ſt of January, about half an 
hour after twelve or one o'clock. Mr. Lyon and 
another Perſon, I believe it was Mr. Naſh, came 


to me; there were a few notes taken for my own 


memorandur m, which I believe are in court, 


which are the ſubſtance of what paſt. 


Mr. Gaſceyne. . Were they ſigned by her? 
Alderman Chitty. No; I took it on paper 
as I generally do; but not thinking it would 
have been the ſubject of ſo much inquiry, 1 did 


not take it ſo ciftinct as I could wiſh, 


4 4 „ x 4 


from that paper I Tok chen — = and other q _ 


perſons that were brought betore me. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Then is this the ſubſtance of N 


that account of her's you took © 27 


Alderman Chitty. It is. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. You may refreſh your me- 
mory by looking on it, and give the court an 
account of it, you may read it. ; 

He reads. A copy of the minutes taken 
« by Thomas Chitty, upon the examination 


of Elizabeth Canning, at June” * 
„ Guildhall, January 31, 1753. 
I am wife to the laſt witneſs ; 1 


9 Elizabeth. Canning ſwore, that on laſt 


* new-year's day, as the was returning from 


*« heruncle's, about Saltpetre-bank, as ſhe came 


along by the dead wall againſt Bedlam, in 
«© Moorfields, 


„ night, ſhe was met by two men, who ſtrip'd 


about or near ten o'clock 11 25 


<« her and robb'd her of half a Suigea, three | 


„ ſhillings, and a halfpenny.” 


Mr. Davy. Are yoli ſure ſhe faid a half. 


benny! ? 


Alderman Chitty. I am fare ſhe did; fs 


her gown from her back. (Now I would ob- 


ſerve, here I aſked her what elſe ? ſhe ſaid, a 
hat, ſhe ſaid it was a ſtraw or chip hat; I did 
not put that down, but I well remember it as 
if it was but yeſterday) < ſhe ſaid a hat from her 
geled and made A noiſe; one 
= ſtopp'd her mouth with ſomething like a Hand- 
% Kkerchief, and ſwore if ſhe made any noiſe or 


© reſiſtance, they would kill her, and then hit 


her a blow over the head and ſtunned her, and 
* forced her along Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, each hold- 
ing her up under her arms, but did not remem- 
ber any thing more that paſſed, and did not 
come to herſelf till ade half an hour before 

he 
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ia ſhe came to Enfield-Waſh: as ſhe had learn'd 
+ ſince, to Wells's houſe there, and there 
. <<. were ſeveral perſons in the room; they ſaid 
©, ſhe muſt do as they did, and if fo, ſhe ſhould 
have fine clothes, &c. ſhe ſaid ſhe would 
not, but would go home, and refuſed com- 
_  pliance;z and then a woman forced her u 
« ſtairs into a room, and with a caſe knife ſhe 
% had in her hand, cut the lace of her ſtays; 


< and took her ſtays away, and told her there 
* was bread and water in the ſaid room, and 


< if ſhe made any noiſe, ſhe would come in 
immediately and cut her throat ; then went 
«© out and locked the door, and never ſaw her 
nor any one of them ſince, till after her 
< eſcape, which bread was in quantity about 
a quarter of a peck loaf in pieces, and three 


quarters of a gallon of water, or a little 


& more, in a pitcher as ſhe ſuppoſed, on which 


„ ſhe had in her pocket till ſhe got away, 
„ which was on the 29th of January, about 


„half an hour after ks o'clock or four in 
the afternoon, and then made the beſt of her 
way to town to her mother's at the bottom 
She farther ſaid, on in- 


of Aldermanbury. - 
* quiry, ſhe had no ſtool all that time, only 


made a little water; and ſaid there was an 


old ſtool or two, an old table, and an old 


picture over the chimney, two windows in 


the room, one faſtened up with boards, the 
<< other, part ditto and part glaſs, in which 
& latter ſhe made a hole by removing a pane, 


* and jumped on the ſide of a bank on the 


„ backſide of the houſe, and ſo got into the 
road, and proceeded to her mother's that 
on night, which was about ten o'clock. Her 
8 mother ſaid ſhe was faint, ſo ſhe got her 


<« ſome wine and water, but it would not go 


_ «© down, the paſſages being ſwelled, therefore 


s ſent to the apothecary for advice. Mr. Lion 
„ her maſter gave her an exceeding good cha- 
e racter, and ſo did her late maſter Mr. Win- 


„ tlebury :”” There were a great many queſ- 
tions aſked her which are not down here. There 


was an examination for I believe near an hour, 


and after J had examined her, I ſent for alderman 


Fludyer, but he did not chuſe to examine her, 
and put her over to the ſitting alderman, which | 


| happened to be my turn: 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, During the time of this exa- 


mination did ſhe mention any hay ? 
Alderman Chitty. She ſaid there were no- 


thing in the room but thoſe things ſhe had 


mentioned ; not one tittle of hay, neither do I 

remember what ſhe ſaid ſhe lay upon. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did ſhe deſcribe any y Siply, 

or any remarkable woman? 
 Alderman'Chitty. I aſked her whether ſhe 

ſhould know the woman again: ſhe ſaid ſhe be- 

lieved ſhe ſhould, but ſhe did not make men- 


tion of any extraordinary woman doing this. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did ſhe ſay when ſhe a 


al for water 2. 


Alderman Chitty. She cad s litleowater ws 


left when ſhe made her eſcape. I aſked her 
whether ſhe know'd what the quantity of a 


quartern loaf was : ſhe ſaid ſhe did, for her for- | 


mer maſter kept a publick houſe, I aſked her 


only ſhe ſubſiſted, and one penny mince-pye 


what ſoft of bread this was; ſhe faid; ere 


were four or five Pieces to the quantity of a 


quartern loaf. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne: Are you ſure ſhe ſaid four e or 
five pieces ? 


_ Alderman Chitty. I am fure ſhe faid ſour: or 
p five, or five or ſix pieces. 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe mention any ack thing 
as a tobacco mould, a baſon, a ſaddle, hay, or 
a barrel? 


Alderman Chitty: I heard of no ſuch things ; , 


ſhe ſaid there was nothing in the room but 


what things ſhe had mentioned : ſhe appre- 


hended then, it might be the woman of the houſe 


that had ſerved her thus; but it appears, as it 
comes out, ſhe had no notion who that woman 


was. I aſked her whether or no ſhe had ſeen 
any body in all that time; ſhe ſaid ſhe had not 
but once; ſhe looked through the key hole and 5 


faw ſome one perſon paſs below: 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Pleaſe to look at this paper. 


Alderman Chitiy. This is my hand-writing, 
it is my warrant for the ro mans. the peo- 
ple that ſhe charged. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did the mention the r name of g 
Wells, or whoſe houſe ſne had been at? 


Alderman Chitty. I was a little unwilling, 
at this extraordinary account, to grant a war- 
rant; I ſaid to her, be ſure what you ſay; ſay 
nothing but what you can ſwear to; and as ſhe. 
{wore all to be true, upon this information I : 
granted her a warrant, but told her I could not 
5 believe the ſtory ſne had told me. 5 
& and forced part open, and got out on a ſmall 
“ ſhed of boards or penthouſe, and fo ſlid down ther, in the time ſhe was in confinement, ſhe 
heard any thing by which ſhe could diſcover the . 
names of any of the people? . 
Alderman Chitiy. The name of Wells was 
not mentioned at all by her. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. How came you to grant a2 
warrant in particular againſt Wells? Xt 
Alderman Chitty. Becauſe they had learned 
the name ſince of the keeper of the houſe, and - 
that they ſuppoſed to be this Wells. bs. 


Mr. Gaſcchne. Do you recollect that whe- 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, Were there wt particular 


8 features deſcribed of the perſon ? 2 


Alderman Chitiy. No. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Who mentioned the name of 5 
| Wells, as Canning never mentioned that name? 

Alderman Chittiy. I cannot remember that: 
it was mentioned, mother Wells was the occu- 
pier of this houſe. 


Mr. Gaſcoyns. Was one Scarrot chars. 250 
Alderman Cbitiy. There were above fe 


people there; I did not know them. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. During this examination, did 
| ſhe mention any fit ſhe had? - 


Alderman Chitty, I don't rembntibir ſhe 


did, but the mother did; ſhe ſaid ſhe had been 


ſubje&t to fits from her infanc; 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did ſhe ſay the went down 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet ? 


Alderman Chitty. She did, between two | 
men, one held under one arm, and the other 


under the other ; but ſaid, how ſhe came there 
ſhe could not tell; « that ſhe was not ſo far 
ſtunned but that ſhe know'd a little, as ſhe went 


along that part, but how ſhe went afterwards | 
| ſhe did not know; ſhe ſaid ſhe might have been 
put in ſome houſe for what ſhe know'd, but ſhe 


could not tell that. 


Mr. bre Previous to this examination, 
had you ſeen any advertiſement in the papers of 
the 6th of January, which gives an account of a 
young woman taken out of a hackney- coach? 
Mr. Moreton. That is not a proper queſtion, 

1 405 The Warrant read. 

« To all conſtables and other peace officers. 
London, to wit, Theſe are in his majeſty's 
<« name to command you, and every one of 
„ you, upon ſight hereof, to take and bring 
e before me, or ſome other of his majeſty's 
„ juſtices of the peace, the body of a perſon 
* that goes by the name of mining Wells, at 

Enfield-Waſh, in the county of Middleſex, 
9. From a Juryman. Who put that name in 


the warrant, or who gave the name? 
Alderman Chitty: 


had got that name before they came to the ju- 
ſtice room: I aſked the girl whether that was 
the miſtreſs of the houſe or no; ſhe faid, ſhe 
could tell nothing of the woman's name. 
The Conclufion of the Warrant. 


< of whom you ſhall have notice, to anſwer to 


ſuch things that ſhall be alledged againſt her 
I by Elizabeth Canning, for violently aſſault- 


nh 


and confining her in a room in the faid 
© houlſe; and keeping her on bread and water 


L for upwards of three TO: as oath has been 
made before me, 


* Jan. 37, 1783. 
| mn Naſh. 
6. Naſh. 


f keep a coffee - houſe in Gutter-lane. On the 


21ſt of January 53, I went to Mr. Lion's 
houſe in Aldermanbury z he is a particular ac 


quaintance of mine, and has been ſome years; 


there was he and his wife. I aſked them whe- 
ther that paragraph in the paper about their ſer- 
vant's coming home in ſuch a condition was 


— in the ale 
room when the defendant Was there before Mr. 


true, he told me it was. 
Mr. Davy. Was y 


Alderman Chitty. 
C. Naſb. I was, 2 as a a friend to this girl; che 
city marſhal's man was there: I was there a little 


before the others; I aſked leave to let the room 
people in the 

room; I had never ſeen the girl till that day; 
but had compaſſion for her _ the account I 


be cleared; there were many 


had heard of her hard uſage. 
Mr. Davy. Was Mr. Adamſon there ? >. 
G. Naſh. I think he was. 
Mr. Davy. Was Mr. Scarrot there? 
. Naſh. I do not know whether he was or 


not; the girl gave an count of the place where 


ſhe had been in: Mr. Alderman Chitty aſked 


her (how it might ſlip his memory I cannot tell) 
what ſort of a room ſhe had been confined in; 
her anſwer was, that it was @ litile, 


window. 


Mr. Davy. A you fure the words little and 
{quare were mentioned ? 


G. Naſp. 1 am fure of it, 1 remember it 


very well. 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe fay windous in the plu- 


ral number ? 


G. Nah. She dd de nid eng the 


cracks of the boards ſhe could fe the Hertford- 


the room, and how many 


wrath, which were blue and mouldy ; 
ber of pieces I do not remember ſhe ſaid. 


ing her, and robbing her of a pair of ſtays, 


Thomas Chitly. ” 


: ſore. - 12 a warrant 
A belong to Goldſimiths-hall, and 


ſhe had been, and that ſhe, or ſomeb 
ſaid ſhe had been at the houſe of mother Wells, 


alderman. 


Other circumſtances 
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ſhire coach paſs. by upon the road; that hid uſed 
to. carty her miſtreſs. Upon being aſked. what 
was in the room, ſhe ſaid, there was an old bro- 
ken ſtool or a chair; and in the chimney, an old 
iron grate, and a few old Pictures _ over the 
chimney. ' 

Mr. at, Did you take this in N 2 

G. Naſh. No, I never did; upon being aſked 
what ſhe lay upon, I remember very well ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe lay on the boards, which melted: my 
heart indeed: I felt an inward affection for the 

girl, upon recollecting it was cold weather at 
* time, for 1 think we had a n 


at that time. 
Mr. Davy. "Shire pes heard what the alder- 


man ſaid in his evidence? 
| I cannot recolle& who 
mentioned the name Wells: I apprehend they 


6. Naſh. I have. | 
Mr. Davy. What did ſhe ſay about bread in 

s were there? 
6. Naſc. She ſaid, there were about the value 
of a quartern loaf thrown: about the room in 


the num 


Mr. Davy. Do you remember ſhe ſaid ſhe 
ſlid down. 1 
G. Naſh. I do not, ſhe ſaid ſhe alles down 


ane of the bonds of the window, after ſhe had 
ſtrove at it many times; and in getting out at 
the window ſhe tore her ear by a nail by the 
ſide of the window in turning herſelf about; and 
her mother { by, faid, her ear was then 
bloody; her ear then ſcemed - to be very 
granted upon this 
one Wells. The alderman > pag 8 
member what it was that induced him to 
it againſt her in particular: I recollect it becauſe 
it was in a paragraph in the news-paper, that 
ſne had been at the houte of mother Wells, at | 
Enfield-Waſh. : 
Mr. Davy. What chm was there before 
the alderman againſt mother Wells? for he 


could not grant a warrant by nme from 
the news- pa 


e e ene. fn, 
ody elſe, 


G. Naſh. 


at Enfield-Waſh. 
Mr. Davy. Recollect, if you can, whether i it 
was ſhe or another perſon who ſaid G 
G. Na. Upon my word I cannot politively 
tell which, but it was repeated aloud that ſhe 


had been at the houſe of mother Wells (that is 
a notorious bad woman) ſhe being aſked how 


ſhe came to know ſhe had been at mother Wells's, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe had heard her called ſo while the 
was under confinement in the room. 3 
Mr. Davy. Did the deſcribe any perſon the | 
low} in the houſe ?- 


. Naſs. There \ were no particular Bap 


tions g given by her of any one perſon in the houſe. 
ſquare 6 dark- © 
1% or dark room, with boards nailed up 8 801 the. 


Mr. Davy. Was the name of ge” Hall 
mentioned then? 


G. Naßb. I never heard ir indeed before th 


Mr. Davy. Do you remember any other er 
ticulars of the m Jg of the es or any 


G. Naſh. I do not recollect any other de- 
ſcription than I have hitherto told F p "upon this 
a warrant Was granted. = B 

Mr. 


grant 


Mr. Davy. Did you; upon that, go down with 
any perſons to Entfield-Waſh,' and when, in or- 
der to apprehend the people; br ſee the houſe? 


G. Naſh. - I h really can't recolle& whether 


Mr. Lion took the warrant but of the clerk's 
hand or I, but we went on jig-by-jole to the 
hall-yard; I know Mr: Lion paid the ſhilling 
for the warrant : when we were in the yard, 
we were conſulting what to do in this affair; 
fearing it ſhould' gather wind in the country, and 
the people all got away before we got down there. 
Upon this Mr. Lion and I being very intimate, 
went home to my houſe ; my wife being very 
_ unwilling I ſhould lie out of town that night, 


otherwiſe we had gone down immediately to have 


apprehended the people that night. We agreed 


to go the next morning in a coach; and he aſked 


me to take a friend or two; which 1 did; they 
were Mr. Edward Aldridge and Mr. John 
_ Hague. We went (this was on the iſt of Fe- 

bruary) at our own expence, and took coach in 


 Chiſwell-ſtreet, and deſired the eoachman to pro- 


ceed as faſt as he could, fearing we ſhould miſs 
What we aimed at. When we came to about 


Hounds-field, ſome where by Ponder's-End, 
we had ſeveral people met us; riding as hard as 


they could, to give us intelligence that they had 
| ſeized all the people in the houſe; — 


Mr. Davy. As you had heard the def ndant 


give a deſcription of the room, did you men- 


tion that to Mr. Hague and Mr. Aldridge? 


6e. Naſh. I told them what I had heard. 
Mr. Davy. At the time you were going 


down with them, did you deelare any intention 
you had to take a ſurvey of the place, and fee 


phhether it anſwered her deſcriptions? 
6. Naſh; I can't tell whether I faid fo, but 


it was my intention ſo to do, and to fee the 
%%% 
Mr. Davy. What time did you arrive there? 
6. Naſh. I gueſs it was about eleven o'clock; 
 which' was about an hour before Elizabeth 


Canning came there: The coachman drove us 


up to the fun and punch-bowl, almoſt oppoſite 
to mother Wells's houſe ; there were people, 


ſome on horſeback, and ſome on foot, I in an 


uproar. Mr. Hague, Mr. Lion, and Mr. 


Aldridge went into the houſe: I puſhed over 
to the houſe in order to find if the deſcription 
of the room anſwered: I faw ſome people in 
the room on my left hand, which they call the 


parlour ; then I went up the ſtair cafe leading 


from the great door that comes into the ſtreet, - 


and, to my great furprize, I leok'd about the 
three rooms, and found nothing there like it 
there were beds in them, which ſeemed to have 
been laid in that night; then I came down again 


and went into the kitchen, and ſaw a man with 


a broomſtick in his hand; I ſaid: to him, friend; 


do you know any thing of this houſe ? he ſaid, 


there is a room here : he unbuttoned a button 
and opened the door; I faw a door on each fide, 
one opened to a cellar full of water, another 
opened to a place like an oven, and the other 
led me to a place where was a few ſteps or ſtairs 
which led up into this hay-loft, a naſty room: 
I have ſince told the ſteps ; I think there were 
eight. of them; I am fure there were nothing 
like her deſcriptions there at that time. I eannot 
| fay I obſerved the key-hole, but I was there about 


afterwards, and believe there has not been a lock 


upon that door for many years; there were no ſigns 
where a lock could have been placed; I ſaw no 


marks of a lock faſtened: thereon ; I am ſure 


there had been no lock there; neither was there 
any bolt; there was a large bar that ſecured the 
three doors. VV 
Mr. Davy. Are the ſteps without or within 
ſide the door? | | | 
. Naſh: They are on the infide the door; 
the ſtairs are part of the room. LT 


Mr. Davy. Can you mention the exact length 
and breadth of the room — þ 
G. Naſh. I never meaſured: it; it is a very 


long room ; you may as well call this table a 


ſquare (meaning à long table in the ſefſions-houſe) 
that man and I went up in it by ourſelves. 


tice of what things were in the room? 0 


6. Naſh; At that time I cannot fay I did, be- 
cauſe I had not found out the room according to 


the girl's defcription. I came down and faw Mr. 


White, one of my lord-mayor's marſhal-men, 
who went down to execute the warrant ; I ſaid 
to him, for God's fake what do you think of this 


affair? he ſaid, he believed, we were got into the 
wrong box, and he believed the girl had never 


been there: then J went over to my companions 
that eame down along with me; this was before 
Canning came. We went over to the houſe 
again; we went up into this room; ſome per- 
ſons, I cannot tell who, ſaid this muſt be the 
room; Mr. Lion ſtood near me; ſaid I, this 
cannot be the room according to her deſcription, 
for ſhe ſaid it was an empty dark room; Mr. 
Lion ſaid, theſe things may have been here ſince: 
there were numbers of things then in it. 
Mr. Davy: Mention the things you ſaw there. 

C. Naſh. There was to the quantity of half a 
load of hay; an old neſt of drawers; about four 
feet long, and three high; there was a high tub 
with pollard in it; two ſide-ſaddles, and an old 
man's ſaddle : on my right hand coming up ſtairs, 


there ſeemed to be a place as if ſome poor peo- 


ple had laid upon it; it was ſome part hay that 
was taken from the heap, and ſome wook put 


into a ſack for a bolſter, made up in the form 


of a bed: over this nafty bed (if I may fo call it) 
were ſome pullies and a line belonging to a jack ; 
and at the head of this bed was a hole, through 
which; it ſeems, formerly the line did run, that 

had ſome hay ſtuffed in it to keep out the wind; 


I took it out; it was a long ſquare; about ſix 
by eight inches; there is a jack in the kitchen to 


which the line had been faſtened ; the hole looks 


directly into the kitchen; it is a very thin parti - 


tion; it is lath and plaiſter: through that hole 


might be ſeen every thing in the kitchen, except 


juſt under it, and there was a window in the 
kitchen, which looks out into the road, which, 
from that hay-lofr, a perſon” might fee through _ 


that window croſs the road. 


Mr. Davy. Could you, when ſtanding in the 
kitchen, fee through into that room:? * 
6. Naſh: You might ſee the window that fronts : 


the kitchen through the hole. Oy. 
Mr: Davy: How high is the hole from the 
floor of the kitchen ? 5 6 
G. Naſh. I believe it might be about ſeven or 
eight feet to look through from the kitchen; a 


perſon 
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225 might elevate himſelf or look upwards, 
and when in the room, the hole is about five or ſix 


inches above the pillow of this hay-bed, which 
was made on the floor. In this room was a chim- 
ney, which I apprehended was for the warming 


A glew-pot ; and over this place, for the recep- 


tion of a chimney, was a little ledge ; upon 
which ſtood an old iron caſement all duſty ; 


the chimney ſtands in the corner of the room, 


as near as I can think it is to the ſouth ; there 
was cobwebs and naſtineſs upon the things, it 
is impoſſible they ſhould be newly have been 
Put there within a year. 


Mr. Davy. Were there any cobwebs on i the 


caſement ? . 


G. Naſh. There were; they ſcemed to fox 
the caſement to the chimney ledge, it had ſuch 


an appearance to me, I did not move it; it 


was all over cobwebs, and ſeemed to be ſor- 
dered to the wall with them, I did not move it. 


Mr. Davy. Was there * grate. in the 


chimney ? 
G. Naſh. No, there was not; it appeared 


3 to me as it there never had been any. 


Mr. Harz. Was there a ee to the chim- 
-neyj + "9 | 

G. Naſh. I think there was not. 

Mr. Davy. Was the hearth-place, I mean 


the floor of the chimney, covered with duſt? 
6. Naſh. 


larly obierve whether it was or no. 


Mr. Davy. Was there any appearance to 
you of any pictures ne ks over the 


| chimney : 3 


8 Naſh. I believe chere never was a a picture £ 


«hung up in that room in this world. 
Mr. Davy. 
5 the north end of the room? 
6. Naſh. 


th boards, and the muntam was betwixt ; ; 


there were two windows in the room, one at 
the end, and the other almoſt facing the ſtairs, 
going up out of the kitchen; the window at 
the caſe- 


the end ſeemed to have had a light; 
ment was whole, with the boards nail'd up 
upon the top, 
tams, and t 0 glaſs caſement ſnut. 

= 11 . What do you mean by a mun- 

ram? 


window in halves; 
up, and the eaſtern ſide was glaſs; 
caſement commanded the Hertford road, with 


a pond at the end of the houſe, that came 


within eight or ten feet of it; a perſon ſtand- 


ing at that window might ſee all the people 
that paſs upon the road; the other window 


Was not then boarded up, nor, I believe, never 
had been; that was only a caſement. I made 


particular obſervations on it to ſee if there 
ever had been any nails on either ſide, and 
could ſee no appearance of any; that is large 


enough for me to get out at; I have ſince 
ſhook hands with my wife out at it, the ſtand- 


ing on the ground without and I in the room; 9 


it was eaſily opened, only by turning a long 
hook ; this looks out to a little narrow lane or 


ditch, and over the hedge | is a large common 


field. 
Mr. Davy. Was che room a light or dank ? 


"window a good deal. 


C. Naſh. 


5 whether they had been lopt as do 2 
the drawers, ſo as to like fix them to the wall ? * 


At that time I did not particu | while you was obſerving the room? 


Did you obſerve the window at 


I did; that window was ie up | 


and boards nail'd to the mun- 


the weſtern ſide was boarded 
the which 


6. Naſh. It is what you may call a lighr 
room, rather than dark, means of theſe 


two windows, and the tiles never were painted 
to; the light came in from the roof; it could 
never be a dark room. / 
Mr. Davy. What ſort of tiles were they 55 
6. Naſh. They were pan-tiles. 
Mr. Davy. How far was that window from 
the ground? 
G. Naſh. I believe, was I to hang out at the | 
window by my hands, I ſhould not be above 
three feet to the ground. The ground is 
higher at that window than it is at the north 


Mr. Davy. 
the room? 

C. Naſh. I don't recolle& there Was. 
Mr. Davy. Were there any trees in that 
hedge near the eaſt window? 


Did you obſerve an old ſ ien in 


There were as near the window, 4 
that was I within ſide with a hunting whip, 1 
could reach the boughs, _ 0 

Mr. Davy. Did you obſerve the  bough 


G. Naſp. 
Mr. Davy. 


1 did not. 
Where there any 1 N on 


G. Naſh. 
Mr. Davy. 


I did not obſerve that. 8 
Was Canning come at this time 


6. Naſh. No, ſhe was not. 
Mr. Davy. Was Adamſon there! EET 
6. Naſh. He was in the room hs before 


Y ſhe came; there were a * number of People | 
there. 


Mr. Davy y. "Whether any thing remarkable 


£ happen na | Adnan, conduct? 


6. Na : 
know not, but he took hold on the boards and 


pulled them down from the north window; I 


ſaid, gentlemen, this cannot be the room, for 
the girl gave no. account of any hey: being | in 
the room. 


Mr. Davy. f What part of che room did the - 
hay lye in? „ 
6. Naſh. It lay toward. the 1 on "tha. [0 


ſame ſide the window was on, betwixt the north 
and eaſt window, 


and the bed was on the 


45 | Tight ſide the ſtairs, under the jack-line hole, 
. Naſb. It i is the upright that . = in the ſouth-weſt part; we agreed by-and-by to 


go over the way again. 


Mr. Davy. Did you "os the Pitcher while | 
you was in the houſe ? 


G. Naſh. I cant ſay I ſaw one, or look d 


for one, it might be there and I overlook it. 


Mr. Davy. 
kan then ? 


G. Naſh. We had left _ in cuſtody in 


Where were the Pape: of the 


the parlour, which is the left hand room com- 
ing into the houſe ; when we were over the 
way, I ſaw Mr. Adamſon and another man, 
whom I did not know, toſs up to know who 


ſhould go to meet Canning, and Adamſon 
went to meet her, and came back before her. 

Mr. Davy. | For what purpoſe did they want 
to go to meet her ? 


S. Naſh. I conjectured it was to ſee if they 


had not gone to a wrong houſe ; we were. all 
impatient to ſee her, for it I had had a horſe 1 
would have gon: myſelf ; when I and 8 

ance 


. Whether it was from his zeal 1 : 


5 — W Nap. 
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dance of other people were return'd to mother 
Wells's houſe, Adamſon came riding up, ſeem- 
ingly with a good deal of pleaſure, waving his 
hat with his left hand, and ſaid, we are all 
right yet, for ſhe ſays there is a little hay in 
the room; preſently after the chaiſe appeared, 
in which the girl was ; when ſhe came; ſome 
were for carrying her over to the publick houſe, 
others were tor bringing her to the houſe of 
mother Wells, which they did ; ſhe was brought 
out of it, and ſet on a dreſſer in the kitchen, on 
the left hand of the door, fronting the fire-place; 
and the door where ſhe afterwards ſaid ſhe had 
been confined was on the left hand, and the 
door at that time open; if ſhe had turn'd her 
head that way ſhe might have ſeen the ſtairs ; 
but whether ſhe did turn her head that way, 


or whether ſhe might have ſeen up into the 


room I cannot ſay, I believe ſhe might have 
| ſeen part of it; then there was a propoſal to 
fend for a bottle of wine to refreſh: thoſe peo- 
ple that had been in the landau with her in the 
cold ; ſhe remain'd on the dreſſer about four or 


five minutes, then ſhe was removed to the mid- 
dle of the kitchen, on a broken itool, with her 
back toward the fire-place, with the door of 


the hay-loft on her right hand, looking towards 
the dreſſer, the door of the room was then re- 


maining open, then ſhe might have ſeen that 


part of it that the ſtairs lead up to: I believe 


he might fir thus, firſt and laſt, twenty mi- 
went and got a pint 


nutes: it was the time they 
. o 
Mr. Davy. When it came did ſhe drink 


will be an Old Bailey 


of people, and let her go and find out the peo- 
ple whom ſhe accuſes with robbing her, and 
Propoſed to carry her into the parlour, where 


were a great many people; ſhe was carried in; 

and Mary Squires on the right hand on the 
chimney, upon a low chair, almoſt doubled to- 
gether, with a black bonnet on, I am ſure I 


could not ſee her face. 


ing to the window, ſtraight as ſhe fat, and mo- 


ther Wells ſat on the left hand ſide of the fire; 


I faid to Canning, now look for the woman 


chat robb'd you; ſhe immediately pointed to 


Mary Squires; and faid; that old woman in 
the corner was the woman that robb'd me. 


Mr. Dacy. Did the fee her face at that 


time? 8 5 
G. Naſb. I could not, But F will not pre- 
tend to ſay what ſhe could ſee; I ſtood cloſe 


to her; ſome-body ſaid (I think it was Mary 


Squires's daughter, do you hear what the gen- 


tlewoman ſays ? ſhe ſays you robb'd her. The 


old woman got up from the ſtool immediately, 
and faid — = = 


. 


Mr. Moreton. I object againſt that being 


mentioned: it is no evidence. 


Court. He may give an account of what 


She drank but very little; then 
| ſome-body put the thing thus, now let us call 
for mother Wells in, I ſaid, hold gentlemen, this 
3 ſtory, and whoever is 

fix'd upon for the committing the fact, they'll 
certainly be hang d. Let the room be filbd full 


— Davy. To what part of the room did 
Mary Squires then direct her looks? 
S. Naſh. I believe her face was point- 


was ſaid in the defendant's hearing and pre- 


ſence. FFV i 
6. Naſh; The old woman came up to her 
and faid, madam, do you ſay I robb'd you? 
(and put herſelf in a particular poſture, and 
had a fort of a clout about her face) pray, 
madam, look at this face; and ſure if you have 


once ſeen it before, you muſt have remembered 


it, for God Almighty, I think; never made 
ſuch another ; pray, madam, when do you fay 
I fobb'd you? ſhe anſwered, it was on the firit 


day of this new year — The firſt day of this 


new year, madam, do you fay ? Lord bleſs 
me, I was an hundred and twenty miles from 
this place then. I with my finger tap'd her on 


the ſhoulder, and faid, dame, where was you? 


ſhe reply'd, I was at Abbotſbury in Dorſetſhire, 


and there are a hundred people I can bring to 
prove it; and ſome of them have known me 

twenty, thirty, and forty years; I think there 
were twenty people ſaying ſhe has been here 
but a very little time, There was a poor wo- 
man they call'd Natus, fat there, who ſaid, ſhe 


herſelf had been there, I think, ten or eleven 


weeks, and that ſhe had never ſeen Canning 


there before ; and ſhe ſaid, Squires had been 


there but a very little time; after this was 
done, Canning was carried out of the room 


and carried up the ſtairs facing the ſtreet door, 


into all the rooms, I did not go up with her; 


after that ſhe was carried up into the hay-loft, 


there ſhe ſaid, ſhe believed that was the room. 
Mr. Davy. Are theſe her words, ſbe be- 
6. Naſh. I think I can take upon me to 
ſwear they were her words, I aſk'd her what ſhe 
know'd in the room? ſhe turn'd about on her 
left hand and ſaid, this is the room, for here is 

_ the hay I lay upon, but I think there is more of 

it then there was then, pointing to the looſe hay 

on her left hand; upon that the was aſked by 

the people, that had her under the arms, what 
could ſhe note more in the room? they took = 
up a' pitcher that ſtood upon the ground, and 
held it up to her, ſhe ſaid, yes, that is the jug 

1 had my water in; then a gentleman that was 
there took hold of a tobaccs mould, which 
was in a corner, and aſked her if ſhe remem- 
| bered that? fhe ſaid ſhe remembered that; he 
aſked her what elſe ſhe remembered, I think 
that was Mr. Hague, and added, do you re- 
member theſe three ſaddles (that were in the 


room) ſhe ſaid, I believe there might be one; 


the ſaddles ſeemed to be all over duſt, they ſeemed 
to be laid up there out of the way, for a long 


time; then ſhe was aſked if ſhe remembered 
the neſt of drawers, ſhe ſaid ſhe did not re- 


member them, A gentleman made anſwer; 
have you been here twenty-eight days and 


never remember them drawers ? ſhe fail, ſhe 
did not remember them; then Mr. Hague 
aſked why ſhe did not ſtrive to get out at that 


window ? (that is the eaſt window fronting the 


ſtairs) ſhe ſaid, ſhe thought it had been faſtened. 
if it was faſt? _ 


6. Naßp. don't remember ſhe ſaid the had. 
Mr. Davy. Did Natus's wife ſay any thing 


about her lying in the room? 


G. Na. Natus's wife faid in the parlour 
* char 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe fay ſhe had tried to ſee 
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50 
that her huſband indthe had laid there, in this 
hay- loft, ten or eleven weeks; Canning's mo- 
ther was in the room lamenting ſadly, that that 


was the hay that her poor dear Sir! had laid 
upon. 


Mr. Davy, Was the girl aſk'd whether he 


| remembered the jack-line ? | 


G. Naſh. She was; ſhe ſaid ſhe did not re- 
member ſeeing it. 


Mr. Davy. Was the tub of pollard men- 
tioned to her? 
G. Naſh. I think i it was not. 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe continue Pele that 


Squire was the woman who robb'd her ? 
G. Naſh. I heard no contradiction to that. 
Mr. Davy. What lead you to recollect, at 
this diſtance of time, all theſe particulars? 
6. Naſh. It was fo remarkable it could not 
flip out of my head; it was at that time the 
ſubject of converſation : it is well known I told 
my ſentiments the ſame night to abundance of 
people that came to know about it, 
Mr. Davy, Knowing 
which would have been extremely neceſſary to 
have been prov'd in the defence of Mary 
Squires and mother Wells, how came you, 


| when theſe two people were to be try'd, the 
one for a capital felon, and the other as an ac- 


cellary, not to be an evidence then? 
6. Naſh. I was here ſome part of the time 


the girl was giving her evidence, and really 


was 2 little diſcontented in my mind, about her 
: giving her evidence at that time, and her va- 
rying from the particulars ſhe firſt related be- 
© fore Mr. Alderman Chitty, and then to us; 
we had a very large feaſt at Goldſmiths-hall, 
and I was obliged to give my attendance, be- E 
' cauſe I am butler to the company; I had the 
unds 
worth of plate, ſo that I ſtaid in court but till 
eleven o'clock, being oblig'd to be 3 
of her 


care of, may- be, three or four thouſand 


I did not think there was any danger 
being convicted upon ſuch an incredible ſtory. 
Mr. Davy. Had you a 9 5 
. Naſh. No, I had not. 


Mr. Davy. Did you then know that Mary 


"Sealing was upon trial for her life? 
6. Naſh. 
would have been caſt, indeed. 


Mr. Davy. Had you marthcates her in 
danger of being convicted, ſhould you have 
thought yourſelf excuſable in not giving evi- 


dence? Fe 

G. Naſh. If ſhe had ding; an I not gave 
my evidence, I ſhould not have forgiven my- 
ſelf; I ſhould have been very angry with my- 
ſelf; but in my own ſingle opinion I did not 

think ſhe would have been convicted; I thought 
the whole circumſtance of the ching collected 
together could not amount to full proof, and 
apprehended the woman was in no danger. 

Mr. Davy. 
fible that the woman ſhould have been con- 


evidence ? 


excuſe, and come again. 


Mr. * Have you been N of the 


Tue Trial if Elizabeth  Giining, Spinſter. N 


had heard of the trial, and ſaid, 


all cheſe particulars, 


Mr. Moreton.” 
that you have given account of, is not owi 


of February? 


I did, and I did not think the | 


If you had apprehended it poſ- = 


opinion ydu are now, that Canning? 8 evidence 


was untrue ? 


G. Naſh, I have always inſiſted | upon the 
ſame I have now related. At the trial of Mary 
Squires I went home and told Mr. F lower, the 
aſſiſtant of the Goldſmiths Company, how far I 
think; it is 
impoſſible, with all the circumſtances, that ſhe 
can be convicted; and he ſaid, he thought ſo too. 

Mr. Davy. How came you not to acquaint 
the court, that you of your own <noWiedge 
knew ſhe was guilty of perjury? ? 

G. Naſh. I can give no reaſon for that, 

Mr. Davy. What conduct did you purſue 
after the conviction of Squires, in order to 
attone for your not giving evidence for her? 

G. Naſh. Some time after that, I heard the 
old woman had a reſpite, I immediately waited 
on my lord-mayor, and told him, I believed I 
could let him into the whole affair, as well as 


any man could. 8 
Did you do this voluntary | ? 


Mr. Davy = 
6. Naſh. 4 did ; I was very glad to hear 


there was ſome deſign of ſaving the poor woman; 
I did it not out of ſpite to the * but N 
in n to the gipſy. 9 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. A Did you hear the oirl poſi- 


tively charge Mary Squires with robbing; her at I | 
e Enfeld-Waſh, on the trial of Harp Squires * 5 


6. Naſh. I did. 
Mr. Moreton. Did you bear her finiſh her 5 
evidence! F 
G. Naſh. I can't tell — — — ſhe 2 quite 


done or not, for I look d at my watch, 200 
found 1 it was time to go, ſo. went away. 


Mr. Moreton. What did Mr. Flower fay * ? - 
E. Naſh. He ſad, they never could convict 


her. 
Whether. your diſſatisfaction 


to the obſervation you made at mother Wells's, 


to the anſwers the girl gave there on the 1ſt. 
I did then think ſhe was miſtaken 1 


in the woman. 


. Naſh. 
Mr. Moreton, Whether you heard the girl | 


give any account of this at her mother's ? . 


G. Naſh. I never was at her mother's, 
Mr. Moreton. When the old woman made 
her face ſo odd, by putting herſelf in a parti- 


cular poſture, as you described. did che girl 8 


alter in her opinion? 
6. Naſh. No, I did not ak ſhe did. 
Mr. Moreton. - Was Canning. in the room 


when Natus's wife ſaid ſhe had laid 1 in the room 


ten or eleven weeks? 

G. Naſh. She firſt ſaid the had laid i in the 
hole, whether it was before we went up into 
the room, I cannot ſay, but I am certain ſhe 


ſaid ſo in the parlour, when Canning was by. 
Did you continue to have 1 
good opinion of Canning ? 
victed, would you not have ſtaid and en 


Mr. Moreton. 


G. Naſh. I dropp'd my opinion quite about 


her being innocent. 
6. Naſh. I would have gone and made an 


Mr. Moreton. Look at this letter, i is it your 


hand-writing ? (be takes à letter in his band) 


G. Naſh. 


It is my hand-writing. 
Fs Mr. 


Mr. Mortton: When was it wrote? 
G. Naſh. The day it bears date. 
Mr. Moreton. Who is it wrote to? 

G. Naſh, To Mr. Lion. 
3 John Hague ſteorn. 


7 Hague. Lam a goldſmith, and live in No- 


ble-ſtreer, and am acquainted with Mr. Naſh: 


he came to me on the 31ſt of January, 53, 
at night, and told me of an extraordin 


affair, the contents were what he had heard 


before Mr. Alderman Chitty from Elizabeth 


Canning; he defired me, and I agreed to go 


down to Enfield-Waſh with him, Mr. Naſh, 


Mr. Lion, Mr. Alderidge, and myſelf, went 
together in a coach on the next morning, Be- 


fore we got down, we met a man on horſeback, 


who it was I do not know; he came to the 


coach fide and ſaid, we have taken them all. 
When we came there, we went to Mrs. Wells's 


directly; we firſt went into the parlour on the 


left hand, there we ſaw the people that were 


taken; after we had talked with them, we 
went to take a view of the houſe, we went up 
the ſtairs and ſaw the rooms; then we came 


down, and went up into the hay-loft or work- 


ſhop, and finding nothing that anſwered the 
deſcription the girl had given before Mr. 
Alderman Chitty, as Mr. Naſh had ſaid to us, 
he faid here is no room anſwers the de- 
ſcription ſhe gave; we went over to Cauterel's 
and got a glals of wine to refreſh ourſelves. 


Mr. Willes. Was Mr. Adamſon in the room 


call'd the hay-loft when you was? 


F. Hague. He was; there was he and 


Scarrot were faying to one another, do you go, 
and do you go, and at laſt they toſs'd up a 


' halfpenny, and it fell to Adamſon's lot to go; 
he took his horſe and went, and came back with 


great triumph, with a whip laſhing over his 
ſays there is a little hay in the room; and in 


about a quarter of an hour after this, Canning 
came; ſhe was firſt brought to mother Wells's 
door, and was taken into the kitchen on the 
right hand; ſhe was ſet upon the dreſſer in the 


kitchen on the left hand, and the door opening 
to the hay-loft was then open, which ſhe could 


not miſs to ſee, but ſhe did not mention a 
word that that was the place where ſhe had 
been in; ſhe fat there a few minutes, then they 
took her off, and ſet her in a chair; ſhe never 
open'd her lips about her ſtays being cut off 


—_— „ 
Mr. Willes. How long do you think ſhe 
was in the kitchen? N 
J. Hague. In ſitting on the dreſſer and in 
the chair, I believe ſne had been there a little 


better than a quarter of an hour; then they 


carried her into the parlour, and ſet her upon 


a table, mother Wells ſet very cloſe to her; 


as they were bringing her in, mother Wells 
faid, with a fort of a ſneer, why. the girl is 
fick ; there was no anſwer made to that; as 
Canning was fitting, ſhe pointed to the gipſy 
woman, and faid, that is the woman that cut 
my ftays off. RO} ONS WD En 

Mr. Willes. Was the gipſy in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation that ſhe could then ſee her face? 
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J. Hogue: Upon thy word 1 think the 
could not, I was cloſe to her, ſhe was ſmoaking 


a pipe. 


Nr. Willes. Upon that, what did the gip- 


ſy ſay or do? | 
J. Hague. Lucy Squites went up tô her mo- 


ther and ſaid, mother; the girl fays that you have 
cut her ſtays off: then the old 3 got up, 
ary and in a great trembling, ſhe took her bonnet 
oft, and ſtroked her hair up, and ſaid, madam, 


conſider what a remarkable woman I am, would 
you ga to take a life away? I was at Abbotſ- 
bury at that time. PORE 1 


Mr. Willes. Did ſhe fay how many miles 


that was from town ? : 
FJ. Hague. I don't remember ſhe did, but 


George Squires then faid it was a hundred and 


twenty miles from London, 

Mr. Willes, Have you heard Mr. Naſh 

give evidence a little time ago? 
J. Hague, I have not heard a word of his 

uo ro 

Mr. Willes. Did any body elſe take notice 

how long the gipſy had been at Enfield? 


Natus ? 


J. Hague: I can't ſay J heard her fay any | 


Mr. Willes; How long had Canning been 
in that room before you took her up into the 
F. Hague. I believe about half an hour; 1 
led her up ſtairs myſelf; I had hold on one 
arm, and another perſon on the other, but! 
don't know who it was; he has not appeared 
ſince ; but before we went there, we went into 
ſeveral other rooms; ſhe was very quick and 
bead, ſaying, by G=d we are all right, ſne A 
f Mr. Willes. What did ſhe ſay upon her firſt 
-coming into the hay- loft 
F. Hague. When we got to the top of the 
ſtairs, ſhe turn'd upon her right hand next to 
the chimney, and took no manner of notice of 
any thing: then turning to the left, this is the 
room, ſays ſhe, that I was confined in; then her 
mother ſaid ay, this is the room where my poor 
child was confin'd in, Said I, good woman, was 
you confined here with her? no, ſays ſhe, but 
I believe every thing my daughter ſays ; then 
I faid, pray hold your tongue, and don't an- 
ſwer any queſtions, There I ſaw a very large 


ſaid, this is not it, and that is not it. 


hole on the right hand coming up ſtairs, large 


enough for a large cat to go through; it was 


open. 11 8 » aig nee 
Mr. Willes. How high is it from the floor ? 
F. Hague. It is cloſe to the floor, the jack - 
line run through it, and a pully juſt over it; 
if there had been a- mouſe in the room ſhe 
might have ſeen it. FTI <P 
Mr: Willes. Was 
as Naſh and Alderidge? 
J. Hague. No, they had been there before 
me. There I ſaw alſo a dirty naſty hay-bed on 
the ground, nothing but hay, which I ſuppoſe 


was taken from the other hay, where we were 
told Fortune Natus and his wife lay, I aſked 


Canning 


4 Hague. No, I don't remember any body | 
Mr. Willen. Do you remember ſeeing Judith 


in that room as ſoon. 
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Canning whether me rEmbnibeled the pully ; 


ſhe ſaid no, ſhe never ſaw it. - 


there ever had been one in the chimney z. it 
was full of hardly any thing elſe but cobwebs, 
which ſeem'd to have been there a conſiderable 
time, they were fo naſty and dirty, . 

Mr. Will. Were the cobwebs ſo ſpread 
about the chimney that it was impoſſible there 
ſhould have been a grate there tw-» days before? 

J. Hague. Yes, ir, 
ment over the chimney that was very dirty and 
duſty: I faid to Canning, child, did you take 
this for a picture? ſhe ſaid, no. When I took 


it away, all the cobwebs came with it from the 


top to the bottom; and on the place from 


whence it was taken, there appeared a print of 
it, that look'd as if it had von. there a year 


or two. 
Mr. Vi lis. Was there any mark of any 
place as if a picture had been there : 2 

J. Hague. No, ſir. 

Mr. Willes. 


for me to get out at; 
the ſtairs; 
get out chere, and opened it when I had hold 

'of her arm: ſhe ſaid, ſir, I believe it was nail'd ; 


then I looked to ſee if there were any appear- 


ance of nails 3 there, and could ſee none 
at all. 


Mr. Ville. How high | is this window from z 
the ground ? Ff 
+." Hague. It might be bak ten "29 ; it 


half a yard wide, where was a bank up againſt 


it, and a hedge and a field behind it; in the 


hedge were ſeveral trees near the window. 
Mr let. 
they had been lopp'd lately? 
J. Hague. Yes they did. 
Mr. Willes. 
there might be in the room? 
J. Hague. 


lay in the room on the fame ſide the window 
was on; it ſeem'd to have laid there a long 


time; there was another window opened into 


the road, boarded up on one ſide, and a caſe- 
ment on the other that opened, that is to the 
alderman Gaſcoyne then ? 


north, and there is a lane at the corner of it; 


1 leoked out at it; there was no penthouſe 
or ſhed under it; it were a perpendicular : 


Mr. Adamſon turn'd ſome of the hay over to 
look for the ſtays ; I ſaw allo a cheſt of drawers, 
I dare venture to ſay, had been there more than 
a year, if not two, they were ſo very du 
rwixt the drawers and the wall, that I did not 
care to meddle with them. 

Mr. Willes. 
rub in the room ? 

J. Hague. 
tobacco mould over Fortune Natus's bed, ſome 
body aſk'd her if ſhe know'd that, ſhe ſaid ſhe 
did There were two womens ſaddles and a 


man's ſaddle z I aſk'd her if ſhe ſaw them, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe believed there was one, they all appeared 


to have been there a long while, they were 
very naſty and duſty. 
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There is a little 
narrow chimney about fifteen or ſixteen inches 
wide; there was no grate, or appearance that 


There was an old caſe- 


| Did you obſerve the window 
that looks towards the eaſt? _ 
J. Hague. I did; it is a caſement large 0 
that is it which fronts 

I aſked her how ſhe came not to 


Did the branches look as if 5 


How much hay do you think 


J believe about m a load; it did you approve of your own conduct? 


be- weeks after; it was long before Squires was 


reſpited. 
Do you remember a barrel or 


I can't ſay I do; FO was a 


Mr. Willes. Did you ve: 1 door that 8 
leads to this room how it faſtened? _ - 

J. Hague. I did particularly: I could not 
perceive there ever was a lock upon it; I be- 
lieve there never was one, it faſtened only by 
a latch and a button; I will not be poſitive 
there was a latch; I ſaid to the girl, 1 


child, I can't chink you was ever here at all. 


Mr. Willes. 
that? 
J. Hague. She made me none : at all bs 
Mr. Willes. Did you hear Judith Natus ſay 
any thing in Canning s preſence about the room? 
J. Hague. I can't ſay whether I did or not. 
Mr. Willes. Did you go r ſatisfied with | 


What anſwer did ſhe ln to 5 


what you had ſeen? 


F. Hague. No, I went away very much 
diſſatisfied. When we were in the coach, going 
home, Mr. Naſh, and Mr. Alderidge, and I. 
gave our opinions to Mr. Lion, that we did 
not think the was there; we ſaid ſhe muſt 


be miſtaken : he was ſo angry at it that he did 


not ſpeak to us all the way home, and that, I 
ſuppoſe, is the denen We Were not 3 . 
CARES ( 
Mr. Willes. How « came you not to come and ? 
give your opinion in favour of Squires ? | 
F. Hague. 
Pl give my reaſons why. When they were firft 


taken up, Canning ſaid Virtue Hall was one 
of the girls that ſtood by when her ſtays were 


taken off, at the time Virtue Hall ſaid, with 


all the ſeeming innocency, and laugh'd in her 
face, and ſaid, God forgive you, madam, 1 
never ſaw you in this houſe in my life; ſhe had 
_ challenged her and Lucy Squires with being by, 

| went into a little narrow kind of a ditch, about Lucy Squires ſaid the very ſame as ſhe did; 
ſeeing ſuch ſeeming innocence in her there, and 
when in court to hear her {wearing ſuch a thing 
that I thought to be as falſe as the goſpel is 
true, I proteſt I had not power to ſpeak; 1 


believed ſhe was perjur'd in all ſhe ſaid, that is 


the whole reaſon why I did not ſpeak, but nad ; | 


I had ſpirits I would have ſpoke. 


Mr. Willes. After Squires was convicted, E 
J. Hague. Upon my word, fir, I was not 
oy + upon my being ſilent. I went of my own. 
free will, before my lord-mayor, and gave an 
account of what I know'd, the ſame as now. 
Mr. Willes. Had you any een with 


J. Hague. No, I do not know that ever 1 


had fan him before. 


Mr. Willes. How . ahn the win Was. 


it, that you went to my lord- mayor? 


J. Hague. It was about a fortnight or three 


Mr. Willes. Had you any. knowledge of 
Canning before you went down with her? 


7. Hague. No, I never "UW her before in 
my lie. 

Mr. Willes. Did you 80 wich her as — 
friend? 

J. Hague. I did, as much her friend as any 


one that went along with her; and before 
ſhe came down, did as much abuſe old mother 
Wells and George Squires, and the people in 
the houſe, | 

Croſs 


I was in court all the while, and 
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„ e ene 8 
r r. Nares. Was you preſent at the whole 
: trial of Mary Squires ? 1 


7. Hague, I was. N 
Mr. Nares. How log was you in court 


Se Virtue Hall had been examined as a wit- 


neſs? 

F. Hague. 

MI. Nares. 
vou could not recover yourſelf in the whole 

N Hague. Upon my oath I ul not re- 
cover mylelf ; I really was ſhock'd at it. 

Mr. Vares. 

her information of the room? 


She was the feoondl Fi 4 


FJ. Hague. 255 I had not I had it from 
Mr. Naſh. 

Mir. Nares. Did you ſee Canning 8 mother | 
in the hay- loft? 


J. Hague. 1 did: ſhe followed us up there, 
and faid them words to her as I ſaid before. 


Mr. Nares. Are you ſure you ſaw her in 
the hay-loft. e 
5 Hague. Yes I am. 

Mr. Nares. Did ſhe continue there the 


whole time you was examining it? 
F. Hague. I do not know that. 
__ Mr. Nares. 
5 kitchen to the ſtairs? - 
F. Hague. It is very cloſe t to the fairs. 

Mr. Nare. 

j up the ſtairs if the door is open? 
| J. Hague. 

map fit on any part of the dreſſer and ſee quite 
| bu into the room; to be ſure ſhe could {ee que 
up into the room. 
hir. Nares. Was Mr. Adamſon i in the hay 
a lofi when the girl was there? 
oF. i. 
| than then; I ſaw him there before the girl 
came down to Enfield-Waſh. 
Mr. Nares. Was you i in the room all the 
time the girl was? 
J. Hague, I was. 
Mr. Nares. 
3 what was to be ſeen out at the window? ? 
J. Hague. I did not hear that; 
and Bob Skarrat going to tare the boards down 
betore the girl came there, and they were 
mow down before ſhe came. 

Mr. Nares. What did they do that fir I 
F. Hague. I do not know; it may 
N. Prei: judice; 3 I don t know the reaſon 
wh 
| Mr. Nares.. Whether there was not an ob- 
ſervation of yours, or ſomebody elſe, that 
thoſe boards had been but lately done up? 
F. Hague. 
elſe that I know of. 

Edward Aldridge 1 

E. Aldridge: 
working ſilverſmith; I am acquainted with Mr. 
Naſh, Mr. Hague, and Mr. Lion. On the 
1ſt of February 1753, I went down along with 
them to-Enfield-Waſh, having been told how 
ſadly Mr. Lion's maid had been uſed. When 
we were on the road, there was a man came on 


horſeback and told us they had taken up the 


people of the houſe. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, Have you. heard any of the 


Was you ſo much alarmed 


with a grate in it. 
Canning came down, and was carried into the Pe 


How near is the dreſſer i in the | 


Can you, from that _; ſee g 
e not in the kitchen all the time ſhe was there. 


When the door is open, you 5 
where ſhe was. 
was carried into the parlour ; as ſoon as we 
had taken her in there, mother Wells came 


I don't remember fa 1 50 


Did you hear any boch aſk her 


I ſaw him 


be 


No, not by me, or any body 


wall: 
J live in Foſter-lane; am a 


evidence given by Mr. Naſh and Mr. 8 1 E. 
E. Aldridge. No, I have not. When we 
zot to Enfield-Waſh, we went to Mrs. Wells's 
uſe; I went into the parlour ; there were all 


the people ſitting all round the fire; then I 
went inte the kitchen by myſelf ; and fo all 


over the houſe : I was in the room where the 


girl ſays ſhe was confin'd ; it is call'd by the name 


of the hay-loft. I believe I was there ne 


Mr. Naſh was ; I was then alone. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. In what circumſtance was 
this particular window that looks towards the 


north? 
Had you heard Canning give 


E. Aldridge. It was part of it glaſs, and 
part wood. Ee 1 
8 22 Gaſcoyne. Had the caſement wood over 
it 
N Aldridge. That I cannot tell; I am ſure 
| part of it was boarded up. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. That part that was not 


boarded up, had that any appearance of any 
thing nailed up ? ; 
E. Aldridge. I was not ſo curious while I 


was there fo examine it: they had deſcribed the 
room to me as being a ſquare room, and a room 


After I had been there, 


kitchen and ſet on a dreſſer. 


Mr. Caſcoyne. Was the door po that leads 


up into the hay- loft? 


E. Aldridge. I cannot be ſure of that; I was 


She looked about as if ſhe did not know 
I was with her when ſhe 


to her, and ſaid, madam, do you know me? 


no, ſaid ſhe, 1 dow? t know that ever I ſaw 


you in my life before: then George Squires | 
came up and ſaid, madam, do you know me? 
ſhe ſaid no, I don? t know that ever I faw 
you in my life; it was that old woman in the 

corner that cut my ſtays off. I was cloſe by 2 


Canning at the time. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did 225 fee the 8 y 8 face 
at the time F 7 
E. Aldridge. No, I never ſaw her face till ſhe 


got up: madam, ſaid ſhe, I cut your ſtays off; 


the throwed her things open, I am very 


remarkable, if ever you fee me before, you muſt 
know me; ſhe mentioned Abbotſbury, and ſe- 


veral other places names, which I have cet, . 
where ſhe ſaid ſhe was. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Could Canning ſee the gip- 
ſy's face in that poſition ſhe was in at the 
time ſhe charged her? | 

E. Aldridge. That I cannot tell: when Can 
ning went up into the hay-loft, I followed juſt | 
after her; I remember ſeeing the hole in the 
when I went up before, there was a 
great wiſp of hay in it, which I took out and 
put in again; when it was out I could look all 
over the kitchen; it was à hole where the jack- 
line was; it was pretty large, I could get my 
two hands in it ; there was a pully hung over 
it, but it then had no communication with the 


„ 5 

Mr. Gion. Did you aſk Canning any 
queſtion ? 

E. Aldridge. No, I heard Mr. Hague aſk her 


way 
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| 5 ſhe did not get, 
{aid ſhe believed it was faſtened up. 

M.rr. Gaſcoyne. Did you hear any body age 
her if ſhe remembered that hole? 

E. Aldridge. 


chimney juſt at the corner. 


* Caſcoyne. 
it 
E. Aldridge. There was a caſement over it, 


that apts to have been there a 
| becauſe it had cobwebs over it, and, as it were, 


tied to the wall by them; and the chimney, cob- 


| webs from one ſide to the other, and full of dirt, 

and no fign that there had been a grate there at all. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. . 

towards the Eaſt ? 

E. Aldridge. 
ſtairs and left them above. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Do you remember a cheſt of 
drawers being in the room? 

V 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you hear her ak d any 

thing concerning them: 

E. Aldridge. No, I did not. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Do you remember ſome ſad- 


dles, a tobacco- mould, and about half a load | 


there? 


of hay bein 
* I do : there were three ſaddles, 


E. Aldri 


A and a large quantity of hay. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you be ever an old ſtool, 
| or tale? 

E. Aldridge. * did not take notice of any, 
I went up jult after the cheſt of drawers were 


removed a little way from the wall; it ſeemed 


as if it had ſtood there twenty years. 
it, bran or flour, pollard I believe. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
- gs there pretty long? 
E Aldridge. 
| hard, „ 
= 2 Colter, 


E. Aldridge. I was fatisfied it was not like 
a place of confinement z neither did 1 believe 
ſhe was ever there. 

Mr. Caſcoyne. Did you, upon your being 


in the room two or three times, obſerve the 


window towards the chimney ?. 

E. Aldridge. Tes; it was a narrow caſement 

window, big enough for a man to get out at. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. 

ground! ? 
E. Aldridge. 

it very eaſy, without hurting themſelves. 
Mr. Gaſ/coyne. Did you look to ſee if the 
window had been faſtened? _ 

E. Aldriage. ] look d, but could not find 


8 any thing like faſtening to it. 


Mr. Caſcoyne. Did you examine the door 


how that was faſtened ? 


E. Alaridge. Yes : it was not faſtened at all, 


only with a button; there was no lock to it; 


there were ſome holes where locks had been ; 
they look'd like key-holes, pretty large holes. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was it probable to think 
there had not been a lock upon the door for 
a month? 


E. Aldridge. No, and longer than A. 


0 No: there was hay er | 
the ſtairs and the jack-hoke, and a little ſquare | 


Were ere any pictures over 


great While, 


Did you look at the vindow] 


No, I did not. I came down | 


the wall, or any thing. 


Did the hay ſeem as if i it had Go 
| trial ? 
1 did, becauſe it was pretty 


Was you ſatisfied with the 
room upon ſeeing it? 


How far was it from the 


Any katy might 1 out of 
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out. at that % the | 


Mr. Ceſcepi. Might you venture to ſwear; 5 
the appearance of the door, there had deen 
no lock upon it for a week before? | 


E. Alariage. That I might, o or Tor : A « month 5 
before. _ 

Mr. Gaſco 22 Or a er?? 
E. Alari Things alter very muck i in a 
year. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne.. Did you go down as a friend 
of the girl's? 

E. Alaridge. 1 | 1 dad, and * wy. own ex- 
PEAR 8 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. | Aﬀeet examining theſe cir- 
cumſtances, did you return with the belief of | 


her ſtory or not? 


E. Aldridge. 1 went and ſtood at the "Y 
and there came one Hall, a ſchoolmaſter, who 
lives at Theobald's, and faid to me, what 7 
you think of it? I ſaid, the girl i is miſtaken ; ; 
believe ſhe never was here, | 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Is there any penthouſe under 


the window, where tis ſuppos'd ſhe made her 


eſcape ? 


E. Aldridge. No: there was a cellar-door 


under it; no boards, no N it was Per- 
pendicular to the ground, _ 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you obſerve the wall on 
the +5) 1: | Do 
E. Aldridge. I did; I went out in particu- 


lar to look at it; there Was no ſign of clawing N 


Mr. Caſcoyne. When you N to town, 


upori the whole, what did you think of it? 


E. Aldridge. Upon the whole, I did not 


| ns ſhe had been there. 


bee 
member there was a barrel with ſome ſtuff in 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. How came you not to ap- : 
ear as a witneſs for Squires upon her trial! ? 
E. Aldridge. 1 was never ep 

Mr. Caſechne. Was you | in court on that 


E. Aldridge. 
Mr. Gaſccyne. 

the time? 

E. Aldridge. 


1 was at the beginning of it. 


| Becauſe we had a dinner at 


 Goldfmiths- hall, and I was going to it. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was you not very much con- 


cern d at your conduct, when you heard ſhe | 


was convicted? 


E. Aldridge. I ſaid to Mr. White the officer, 


at going out, what do you think of it? he ſaid. 
he thought ſhe would be acquitted, 1 faid, I : 


thought ſo too. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. How came you, after this, to 


go before my lord-mayor ? 

E. Aldridge. My lord-mayor had heard 
of me by Mr. Hague or Mr. Nath : they! defir'd 
me to go with them. ” 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Had you any acquaintance 
with the lord-mayor before that? 

E. Aldridge. No, I had not. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne, How long, after the convic- 


tion of Mary Squires, was it, you went before 


my lord-mayor ? 


E. Aldridge. I can't juſtly tell. 

Mr. Gaſccyne. Was it a Teal after? 

E. Aldridge. It was a great deal longer 
than that. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you give the ſame AC- 

count there as you have done now? _ 
E. Aldridge. I believe, I * exact the lhe. 
M r. 


Why did you not ſtay all : 


"Mz e, | Had you iy. men | 


with Canning before ? 


. Aldridge. No, 1 had not. I went with | 
Mr. La0n, becauſe I had heard a bad character 


of Wells at Enfield-Waſh, and was glad to hear 


ſhe was taken, in order to be e to Ju- 


ſtice. 

Mr. G. Did Mr. and you all 
return very N na 1 

E. Aldridge: They went befor Juſtice 
Tyſhmaker, and I was quite tired of the thing. 
1 went to an houſe, and got ſome mutton 
chops, and half a pint of wine: e ir 
EO hearing. | 
1 examined. 

Mr. Williams. Was you with! Elizabeth 
Canning i in the kitchen? 
E. Aldridge. I was: ſhe feemed to tare 

about her as N ſhe did not know where 
the Wa: 

Mr. Williams. Did any body aſk her if we 
know'd the place? 

E. Aldridge. No; no· body did, as I know of 


Mr. Williams. How oy might the be in 
che kitchen? | 
E. Aldridge. Not a long time; me had 


4 fone wine broug ht her there. 
"Mr. Wiliews: Did the ſcem to be ill? f 
N E. Aluridge. 


Mr. Williams: How long was ſhe before 
ſhe. pointed to the old woman, after George 


aſked her the queſtion whether ſhe know'd him? 
E. Aldridge: It was immediately after. 


Mir. Williams: Did ſhe ſpeak. that of her 
con accord? 2 
E. Aldridge; 1 believe ſhe! did, I don't 


chink any body prompred her to it: I ſaw no- 
bon talk to her then. 


Mr. Williams. W ben did you decla are your 7 


Aide Hic fit 2: 


Mr. Willioms. When d you ceaſe to be 


5 her friend ? 
Z. Adridge. 1 fon ata to bs. her friend; 


Mr. Williams. How long after this was it 


had converſation with Mr. and Mrs. 


33 about this; and upon what account 


did you go down there to them ? 


E. Aldridge. I was going down to Enfield- 
Waſh, I cannot tell how long after; I don't 


| know whether it was not that week; hardly 
know'd the gentleman; I have heard ſay he is 


a ſurveyor of the windo v lights: I remember I 


went down to Mr. Edward Aldridge's at En- 
feld-Waſh ; when I went out I was deſired to 
take ſome of the papers (her printed caſe in 

order for a fubkripnon) | to Mr. MATTY 
there. 


them about ſubſcribing for the girl? 
E. Aldridge, I did not deliver papers: Mr. 
Aldridg e took one in his pocket with him, 
and 1 went with him to Mr. Howard's ; 3 we 
had forme diſcourſe with him, but I can't ſay 
what it was juſtly. 


Mr. Williams. Ill put you i in mind of one 


thing: did you, or did NE not ky youwere ſa- 


She did, to be faint and ill 


Mr. Williams. Did you ee, it to 


Aer with the Sirl's deſert "7 gave of Fo | 
houſe; either” to 'Mr. of Mrs. Howard ? 


E. Aldridge: 1 denied it from the very firſt. 
Mr. Williams. Did you ſay, you thought 


he had been at the houſe, or did you declare | 


you thought ſhe had not ? Fo 
E. Aldridoe. 


I faid ſhe was not confin'd there, 
Mr. Williams. Did you any ways recom- 
mend this paper to Mr. or Mrs. Howard, or 


endeavour, with Mr. Aldridge, to encourage 


the caſe ? 


E. Aldridgt: No; I only left the paper 
age the caſe either 


with him; 1 did not encour 
one way or other; we did talk about the gip 
ſy, whether ſhe was there; they could not 


tell what time ſhe had been there. I aſk'd 
thought ſhe had been 


them, how long they 
there? Mrs. Howard ſaid ſhe could not call 


to mind how long ſhe had been there, bur 


faid, ſhe thought ſhe had been'there ſome Ge, 
for ſhe know'd her very well. 


Mr. Williams. How many papers had you 


chere! 3 
2 Aldridge. 1 had but one. 
Mr. Williams. How long, after the convic- 


tion of the old woman, was it before you went e 
before my lord- mayor? = 

E. Aldridge. Mr. Naſh, and Mr. Hague had 
been there two or three times before I had been 
: hire and they deſir'd me to go with them. 


Mr. Williams. . Was it a month after? 
E. Aldridge. It was that to be ſure. 


Mr. Williams. How could you, when you 
heard this poor woman was reprieved, upon an 
information made upon her behalf, when every 

body was then endeavouring to explain the 

matter, not to go before the magiſtrate in a 

month's time? did not you think it a matter of i 

E. Aldridge” I declar'd it before I left the 5 Juſtice to go? 

E. Alaridge. When I was calld for, I Gd: | 

it was no buſineſs of mine to trouble 'my head | 

about it to go. ; 


William White , 


W-White: 1 am an officer dds my lord- 
mayor. I remember going down to Enfield. 
Waſh, on' the iſt of February, 1753, to ap- 

prehend Suſannah Wells. There was a warrant 
went down before me: I met three gentlemen 7 
there with the warrant: I apprehended it was 
to take up mother Wells for cutting off Eliza- 


beth Canning's ſtays :' I went over the way to 


a publick houſe,” then ſome body ſaid they ſaw 
mother Wells go by; then I faid, let us go 
over and ſecure every body in the houſe : there 
were four of us, Mr. Adamſon,” Mr. Wintle- 


bury; I, and another perſon,” which I do not 
know; we went there; when we were in the 
parlour, Mr. Adamſon pointed to mother Wells 
and ſaid, that is ſhe : there were two or three 


other women in the room with her. I imme- _ 


diately draw'd my hanger, and ſaid, they were 
all priſoners. I put a centry over them, and 
went to the other parts of the houſe, and took 


all that were in the houſe, and put them into 
the parlour « mother Squires and her two 
daughters were in a fore room up one pair of 


ſtairs ; ; 


If I detlat'd any thing about 
it, I declar d Me was not at the houſe; ; be 
I did or did not, I am ſure, if I ſaid any ching. 5 
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ſtairs: George Squires W ght 
people; I told him he 
muſt be detain d: Gentlemen, ſaid he, look 

over every thing that T have here; I turn'd them 
all out, and the old and young womens things 


of your apprehending them? 


as brought into the 


room by ſome of the 


too, to look for the ſtays, but. no ſuch thing 
was found. rt *h, 
the reaſon 


% 


Mr. Wilks. Did you tell them 


VV. White. I did not juſt then: I faid 
there was a robbery committed, and they 
muſt not go away: I found one of mother 


Wells's daughters, and Virtue Hall next, and 
brought them to the reſt : after this, I went 
into the kitchen, on the right hand, and look'd 


round ; after that, I ſaw a woman's head, by 
looking over the door through a chaſm, in a 
lace they call the hay-loft. There was at the 
Yttom of it ſeven ſteps to go up; I went and 
fetch'd her down, and put her amongſt the reſt ; 


this was Judith Natus ; ſhe appear'd to be juſt 
getting up. | — 1 


Mr. Wilkes. What time of the day might 


| this be ? Es 
I. White. I take it to be about nine in the 


morning. After I could find no-body elle, 


| I went up into the hay-loft'to take a view of 


it; I juſt look'd round, and ſaw the hay and 
two windows, ſome ſaddles, a cheſt of drawers, 
an old barrel, a muſket, and a tub, and a great 
deal of lumber that I can't particularly deſcribe. 


Mr. Villes. How much hay might there 
V. dite. If it had been bound up, I believe 
there were about the value of twelve or fifteen 
truſſes; it ſeemed to have laid there a great 
while: I ſaw alſo a little ſtow chimney without 
ga grate in it; I did not ſtay to make particular 

VVV 

Mr. Willes. Were there any pictures over 


r , mn nn GD. 
IP. White. No, there were none; I faw the 


bed Judith Natus had lain in, that was oppoſite 
the fire-place. When I had looked round the 
room, I was a little ſurprized, and thought the 
girl was miſtaken ; ſo I went out on the outſide, 
and looked under the window that fronts the 
road, the north window; I could not obſerve 


any thing particular there, neither the footſteps 
of any body dropping from the window, or 


print of their clothes by dropping down; it 
was clay ground; it was ſo ſoft, that a ſtep of 
a dog might make an impreſſion : there was a 


heap of human dung lay under it, about as 


high as the body of a quart. bottle; there were 
no appearance of any body being there for ſome 


time; neither did it appear to me as if any body 


had been out at that window; I call'd Mr. 
Adamſon to ſhew him; he would have perſuaded 
me there were ſome ſcratches on the wall with 


her foot, but I could not ſee any. 


Mr. Willes. Was there any penthouſe or 
ſhed between the ground and the window? 


W. White. No, there were not; the wall 
was perpendicular from the ground. I was in 
the parlour amongſt them when Canning came 


down, which I believe was about twelve or one 


o'clock ; ſhe was carried into the kitchen, and 


ſet upon the dreſſer oppoſite the parlour ; ſhe 


ſat there about four or five minutes. 


her face then? 


ong them all 
that had robb'd her; Iwas afraid ſomebody would 


go and give a ſignal; then we went into the 
parlour ; they were all plac'd in a circle round 
the fire; I believe, before they were mov'd, 
Mary Squires was on the left hand ſide of the 


fire; Wells fat with her elbow againſt the fire- 


place, on the right hand fide ; this was before 


they got up to come in one at a time; after 


this, their poſitions were moſt of them alter'd; 
and when Canning came in, which could not be 
above a minute or two after, upon ſome oc- 
caſion, Wells was ſhifted, and got into Squires's 
ſide, and Squires in her place. Canning fix'd 


upon the old gipſy as ſoon as ſhe came into the 


middle of them; the gipſy was ſitting in the 
corner ſtooping, I think with a black bonnet 
on; Canning faid, that is the woman there, 
pointing to her; I ſaw her fix her eye imme- 
diately on that corner of the room. 
Mr. Willes. Was her face fronting Canning? 


V. White. No, it was croſs the fire- place 


as I apprehend. __ 


- Mr. Wille. Do you think Canning could ſee 
. White. I can't anſwer for what the could 
ſee : I begg'd of her, before ſhe went in, for 


God's ſake to be ſure before ſhe fix'd upon any 
ba, nog ut woo Ne ran Ld 


Mr. Willes. Who did you expect ſhe would 
have fd pda? i 4 dns tion tut 

W. White. I expected ſhe would have fix d 
upon mother Wells. Before ſhe went into the 


room, when ſhe had fix d upon the gipſy, one 


of her daughters got up, and went to the old 


woman, and ſaid, this gentlewoman ſays you 


have robb'd her; Canning was then ſtanding in 
the middle of the room amongſt the people. The 
gipſy woman came up to her and open'd her 
face, and ſaid, me rob you! I never ſaw you in 


my life before; for God Almighty's ſake; don't 


ſwear my life away. When I ſaid there was a 
robbery committed, George Squires aſk'd me 
when the robbery was committed (his mother 
and two ſiſters were then with him) I ſaid it was 


on the iſt of January; he faid, we were in 


Dorſetſhire at that time, at a place- call'd 
Abbotſbury.; we went there to keep our Chriſt- 
mas; then I took an opportunity to find out 


mother Wells's daughter by herſelf. 


Mr. Willes. Was Canning preſent ? 
JJ 
Mr. Moreton. Then what Wells's daughter 

ſaid, is not evidence againſt the defendant. 
Mr. Willes. I meant on what was ſaid in 

Canning's preſence. 114191 1 * 


. White. They all ſaid they were at 
Abbotſbury while Canning was in the room; 


that is, the ſon, two daughters, and mother. 
* | e 


| ſaid they were there; and Mary 
at her Uncle's in the Borough : ſhe ſaid ſhe 
was there at Chriſtmas. 


Nr. Wiles. Did they mention kvepink their 
| Ebuiſtmas before Canning? 15 
bite. No, th 


Canning came; we ſtayed ſome time; then we 
vent before juſtice a * . 
mg 0 


a | ' Croſs rina . 
Mx, aur. 1 you are an officer in 
London. 
. White. Link but I had dee there; 


Mr. Moreton. Was one Long, a ſon in law 


to mother Wells, in the houſe 


. White: I believe he was there wk a 
cart to carry them: there were a Sant ee 
people; I did not know Long. | 
Mr. Moreton. After you had collected: = 
people out of 10 che yo wy ”__ went 
up ſtairs. 
WW. White. 1 . 


Mr. Moreton. Did you meet wich any 1 | 


fixation ? 


M,. White, There was a man brad ſome ob- 
ſtruction. and faid; he would firft fee the war- 
rant; upon which 1 went to the Conftable: and 


fetch d it, and went up. 
Mr. Moreton. 
leave the priſoners? 


M. White. With the . that went down 


with me; the officer that bad mi: Warrant was one half boarded; and the other half glaſs, 


in the parlour... Ft 
Mr. Moreton. 

: you leave that man alone? 

, White. I believe he ſtood upon the dein 


till I fetch'd the warrant ; he was at the 33 
of the room, but ſaid he would not LIE it till 


: he had ſeen the warrant. 


Mr. Moreton. Was chat r man's name Long! ? 

M. White. There was one Long that carried 
chen to juſtice Tyſhmaker s but Whether that 

Was he I cannot tell. 


Mr. Moreton. 
law to Mrs. Wells. 
M. White: Then I dont t know him. 


The Long I mean, is s ſon. in 


Mr. Moreton. 


V. White: - They were. 
Mr. Moreton.” Mention what the old woman 
ſaid? 
1 White. She Gd, ſhe was at t Abbotſbury 


3 on the iſt of January; and George and Lucy 


Mr. Moreton, You ſay Adamſon and you 
had no other conception but that mother Wells 


was the thief. 
. White. We did think fo, 
Mr. Moreton. Were there any ſhewing any 


body to Canning when ſhe came in? 
W. White. 
her own account. voluntary pk d out Mrs. 
Squires that cut off her ſtays. 
Mr. Davy. 
witneſſes, who at various times during the month 
of January, 53, were in the very 
which the defendant ſwore ſhe was confined. 
Fortune Natus ſworn. | 
F. Natus. I live at Waltham-croſs, Aber Ia am 
at heme 3 have lived there almoſt two years. 


The: Trial of Elizabeth Canning, Hinter. 


did not 8 chat | 
in the parlour, but they did to me before chat. 


In 8 cuſtody did! you 


When you. went down, did 


Were they all uniform in 
3 giving the aceount of being at W F 


{aid ſhe was 


 deepiſh drawer, formerly did belong 
cheſt of drawers; a tub to hold ſome chaff for 


No, ſir, not as I faw; ſhe, on 


We ſhall now produce ſeveral 


room in 


N r. Davy. Was you there before N year 4 


5 Natus.. 1 was there 2 good while before 


Mr. Dow: Did you ever ive at Enfield- 
Waſh, and when did you tome there? 

F. Natus. -'On-the Monday fortnight after 
my lord-mayor's day, of Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne's 
mayoralty, I came from the wheat-ſheaf at 
Waltham-croſs, and went to lodge at yrs. 
Wells's houſe at Enfield-Waſh; _ 

Mr. Davy, Are you a married man oY 

F. Natus. 1 am; fir 5 my wife's name is Ju- 
dich; ſhe tiv'd with me all the time. 

Mr. Davy 
Mrs. Wells? 

F. Natus. 1 a room l call'd the 
; workſhop, that is, the room that goes up out 
of the . 75 . 5 aer N to 
go up. vn: 
Mr. Davy: 15 it a han or et room Ki 
F. Natus,' I t is a long room, no chuareneg 8 
belongs to it, with a pantile roof. 


. 
n 


Wit 


ogg een room did you lodge a at 


9 85 Davy. How —_ windows are there 
on it 0 op 
1 Natus. There are two; one e the 


feet of my bed, it was a ſingle caſement, and 
the other at the farther end of the room, upon 
the left hand as 1 lay, a larger than the other, 


looking into che great road; and there was. a 
chimney facing the foot of my bed, on the 


right 3 ſide, in the corner bo the room next f 
the little windo xp. 78 


Mr. Davy, 


What was your bed? 
F. Natus. 


It was made of hay and A 
mix'd together; 


Mr. Davy. Had you any pillow: or bolſter, | =P 


and what was it made of ? 


F. Natus. 1 had a | fack of wool for my . 
| bolſter, - 

Mr. Davy. Did your wife lie with you on 5 
57, this e 


7 She « did; five: ln 
Mr. Dan. Mention the furniture of the To 


" room? 1 


F. Natus. When I came firſt in the room, 


there was pretty nigh half a load of hay, as 
nigh as I can 


els, a large cheſt of drawers on 
the left hand ſide, about half way in the room, 


two or three ſide-ſaddles, one man's faddle, a 8 


large box that had ſome pollard in it, it was a . 
to the 


Mrs. Wells's horſe, and a tub with ſome iron 
hoops on it; an old gun, and a barrel of a gun 


beſides; the gun ſtood in the corner upon ſome 


pantiles; an old lanthorn, an old ſpit, and an 
old croſs-cut-faw, that ſtood upright in the 
chimney ; there was. pullies and a line that be- 
long'd to a jack that came through the hole at 
the right hand of my bed, over my head; the 
hole, the line came through, was large enough 

to three of my fiſts in, and about a foot 


in length; 1 uſed to put a wiſp of hay In it to 


= out the cold; there was alſo the ſign of 
the crown there, almoſt at the feet of my bed. 
Mr. Davy, Was the ſign made of wood or 


ef: 
. It was made of wood. 


* 


4 
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Mr. Davy, Was there a n in che 
chimney ? 
F. Natus. No; there never was 4 in 


the room ſince I know'd the houſe. 4415 


Mr. Dauy. Did you obſerve any” ang ale 
u the room? 
F. Natns. 1 obſerv'd a . chere, that 8 


long'd to the bar in che kitchen, where they 


us'd to keep all their abr ph = Ke 
brought it up ſtairs. 1 Wes 


Mr. . Was there any pidtures 1 ah 
room? rent 8 07 py TY, 
. Natus. Loeper da  piRtie in che . 
in my life. | 31145 t in 
1: Mir: Davy. e over che ant 

F. Natus. There was an old iron caſement 


dn the top of the chinmey; it was all won, no 
glals at all, to the beſt ot my Tre 47 2p 
Mr. Dauy. Was there any lead in it? 
F. Natus. There was no lead in it as ; I 
think, only the frame uf a caſenent. 
Mr. Davy. | How long did you 
F. Natus, I ladg/d' there ten * all but 
tchrer days, and in no other place but chis room. 
1 lay out of it but one night in all the time, 


lay a night out of it in that time, W that 
night I can't tell, I hot being there. 

Mr. Davy Was the quantity of hay de. 
creas'd wien you lodg d dure? 1800 
F. Netus. It was z they kept 
had ſome for. him out of it conftantlyy almoſt 
© Vir, Davy. 

left when you laft lay there? 

F. Natus, It mi 
twelve truſſes, if it had been tied 

Mr. Davy. Was any of the fuser of the 
| room taken out while you was there? | 
F. Natus. None at all, but the ſign 
crown, that was bought by Ezra Whiffin. 

Mr. Davy. When did he buy that? 
: 438 Natus. I cannot. Juſtly lay that ; I <id 
not ſee him take it away. 


Mr. Davy. How de you know that he 
1 bought 3 85 
F Natus. Becauſe he has now got it hang- 


ang up at his door. There was a lar 


wood is in the chamber now ; 


ruary.. 
Mr. Davy. Aid on; than 


young woman 


(meaning Canning) did you over tee her there 


| I never ſaw her in the houſe, or at the houſe; 
T only had a glimpſe of her at juſtice Tyſh- 
maker's; when they were taken be 
ork: ang was ſent 7 home. 


Mr. Day. Did any body beſides your wiſe 
and ar g⁰ into that room? 
., Nalus. Yes, one John Howit,' Mrs. 


Wells's own ſony he cams. there for ſome pol- 
iard to feed this mother's ſow and-pigs with, 


and ſeveral times for hay, when I was: there; 


and Sarah Howit, his fitter, the. often came for 
„ 
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puneſtu 


lodge thete ? 


a bore, and 


"How mach hay might there be 
be the value of ten or 


of the 


courſe of my life. 


piece of 
wood under the foot of my bed, and ſome irons 


mn ũt that belongꝭ'd to the ſign, he has had them 
ſince he bought the ſign, and the piece of 


IJ was there 
new and old chriſtmas, and all the month of 


January, 1 I. taken er dof 
Feb 


uary ? 
F. Natus. 1 watt kriow _ uhing of her, 


n ” * 1 F i i, 1 rr N F "> 0 4 i 2 
g * 3 2 n * "FP 
N 24 
| 2M 4 «wr 3 
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pollard to terve che pips: te almoſt ers 
+ lived at home: I pig) © the 'widow:. 


there, her maiden name was Elizabeth Walls, 

] have ſeen her there ſeveral times in the month 
of January; there are two Longs, one uf hem 
is Mr. Long s owts daughter, the never was 


there; I have ſeen Virtue: Hall in that room. 


Mr. Cy Did 1 17855 — in che 
bou fe AN 
FH. Natus. She was a 1od Here before 1 
know 'd che houſe) i one 2 Jodger thre before 
Mr. Duuy. 50 you” R 2 When the 
_ eipy firſt came there? 559 S890 03 
F. Natu.. F:cannot well Abende the day 
ally that they came there; they Ti 
about a r N A wn befote! "hey ver 
taken up. . 
Mr. dw. What root dil they” wagen at 
F. Natus. They lodg'd up. the main ary; 


in one of the beſt rooms. 


Mr. Davy. Mention, if you can, what noms 
the ſeveral people lay in? 
F. Natas:' I can deſcribe none of Wer * 


caule I nevür was murh in them: Virtue 144ll 


lay along with Mrs. Wells: I had been in che 
that was on a Wedneſday naght 3 my wife never 


rooms, but never to take much notice of them: 
Mt. Davy. Deferibe the ſeveral rooms o 


which the ſtaircaſe leads? 


F..Natus. There was one da on the let 
Wag ſide the ſtaircaſe, there Mrs. Wells and 


Virtue Hall lay in one bed, [ believe; che old 

BN lay in à room oppoſite. | - 

Mr. Davy. Where did George 8 Os lie? | 
N Namn I dot KW oO OR 


Mr. Dawy. Have you any palcderder rea- 


fon for remembring the time of che giply's 1 


comin 


to Wells's houſe? 


F. Natus. I am no ways a e TT 
but by reaſon the look d fo frightful, that-F cha x 
not care to be at the fire with 1 he OT IN 

Mr. Davy. Had you ever ſeen Mat ry Squires, 
or her. ſon, or daughters, before wok, time you bx 


mention? 


F. Nati. No, I never had, fr, is all che 


Mr. Davy. Do you und who came to. g 


Enfield-Waſh with Mary 7 54 84 * 
ecauſe I was. then "2 


F. Natus. No, I don't, 


at work; her ſon and two 8 lodg'd 5 
there all the time ſhe did. 


Mr. Davy. Did they beard | in che houſe? 


F. Natus. No, they went to the 1 to 
buy their victuals; they were acquainted with 
Mrs. Larney, who ſells butter, cheeſe, bread, 
and bacon ; fhe lives about two ſtones caſt 
from Mrs. Well's houſe. 

Mr. Davy. Is ſhe a wanted woman? 

F. Natus. 
layer, I think, nam'd John. 

Mr Davy. Do you remember any pitcher 
in the houſe? 

F. Natus. I remember one very well; it was 
a a largiſh black pircher,broken about the mouth; 
my wife made uſe of it, over night, before we 
were taken up, to fetch water from a pump 
over the way, at Mr. Howard's, for my ſupper : 
Virtue Hall, and Mrs. Wells, and Sarah Howit, : 
uſed to go there for water. 

Mr. Davy. Do you remember any bed-gown 
Mrs, Wells had ? l 


| F : Water, 


She is; her huſband i is a brick: <5 
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E Nase. Nee, 1 dent remember the ever 
bad any at all. 
Mr. Davy. 


F. Natus. W $655 tat is 


Mis Wells: 1'never ſaw che Warder | 


and bed-gomn in i life, ' 
Mr, Diey, Doe you aces one Robert 
White'comimng to-Wells's /houfe 2 1006 11G 
F. Mu. Ido; he uſed to e 
far as Þ know; under pretence: of courting Sall 
Howit,/ almoſt every night; I have | known 
him five or ſix years, he has ſeen me go to bed 
in that room ſeyeral nights 90k N * 
Croſs um © 1h \ 
MI. Mart, What is your: Vadinkd 8. 
F Natus. I am a labouring man: 
Mr. Nares. 
was taken up? 
by” Natus. | have been at rl 
| Bell's at the four ſwans at Waltham-crofs. 
Mr. Nares. Did 
F. Natus. No; I did not, ſir. 
Mr. Nares. 
chat uſed to 80 l n 50 the „ hal 
E Nenne. This is it. 
__ Mr. NVares. How came you te g0 w o ire 
at Enfield- Waſh ? 
F. Natus. 
being hired by a farmer at Waltham - croſs, and 
57 I cold not have cenſtant lodging there. 
Mr. Nares. 
Wells s houſe ? 


7 Pay nine. penee per week. 
Mx. Nares. 


: other part of the houſe ? | 


F. Natns. There were no Gomes empty dere: . 


Mr. Nares. Was not there a garret empty? 


F. Natus, 1 don't Know, I never was up 


5 chem. 
Mr. Nares. 


in the kitchen ̃ 


F. Natus. They could not eme into the 


kitchen but I could hear them; I very ſeldom 


heard much golf; ſometimes 1 llept almoſt all 


night. 25 
Mr. Nares. What time io the family uſe 
. to o go to bed: 1 
F Natns. The family generally go to bed 


| betwixt nine and ten o'clock ; I never Sed 


any harm by the houſe; the people that belong 
to che houſe have 
from what I know of it, I never ſaw any harm 
in it, and it is a very ſober honeſt houſe; I 


never ſaw any ill trieks, or K e all the 


time ] was there. 


Mr. Nares. What time of the day had can give an account of it, ſo be careful; 


KRobert White uſe to come? 
F Natus. 
his day's work, may-be about fix or ſeven 
o'clock. 
Mr. Nares. 


How long had he uſe to ſtay? ? 
F. Natus. 


May-be two hours, ſeldom longer. 


Mir: Mares. Was there ay. other lodger 2A 


there beſides you? 
1 Natns. Virtue Hall Was another, 


1 at this Acer, dae 8 
chief 7 0 an do you ROW cy of 
them 


ſome time in 


Where have you” "horns fince | 
4771 M.. he 
you work for him b before ? A 
Are you ſure this is the pircher 8 


bard ? 
1 went guerel Grin £ 


"Who directed you to morher : 


Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, at the manſion-houſe. 
F. Nass. A fan, which dame „ Nin; ad 


my wiſe went and aſk'd for lodging, I was to 5 


Why did not you lodge in the fix months ago ? 


was in that room ? 


1 Was not you ſemetimes dil. 
turb' d of your reſt by people nne a noiſe 


that T1 


got a very bad character, but 


He uſed to come when he left off did admit 


Mr. Nares. Wat did ſhe uſe © do for 4 
wsd a2 7 


F. Natus. "She ute t6 Fin A 
Mr. Nares. She was 4 very induſtrious 


girl; was ſhe not? 


F. Natus. I cannot r : for that, he uſed 
to work but a little. 


: Mr. Nares. Can you remember when the | 
* was carried out?: 

F. Natus. I cannot ſay wien it was really 
1 don't ſay what time 1 mind ity bur- ory i i 
remember its * there? | 

Mr. Nares. What time were the ign-icons 


| carried out? 


. Nates, They were not carried out till 
January, before T was taken up. 


Mr. Nares. Hor W * you was 


taken up f 


F. Natus. ic may be tel than a week or 
ten days before. 


Mr. Nager, Not L build afl you whether | 


you was in „ ot” with Arthur Newit? 


F. Natus. 
work d for him. f 
Mr. Nures. Do yon knowode Jahn Jackſon? 
F. Natus. I do; he is à farmer, and lives 
about a mile out of Ware town, 


Mr. Nares. Do you know William ] Hub- 


have . times 1 have N 


" Natus. 
Mr. Nares. 

upon this affair? 

F. Natus. The firſt 1 ever 8 was before 


"4 cannde ſay 1 do: 3 
Did you ever take an oath 5 


Mr. Nares. 
Mr. N 


How long is that ago? 
Trat vecalled&t hat. 
Do you think it is more dan 


F. Natus. 


1 muſt be mör than thats! / 
Mr. Nares. 


Are * ſure the girl never 


F. Natus. Yes, fir, I ane ** time lodgd 5 
chere. which was ten weeks all but three days. 
Mr. Nares. Did you ever fall in e 


with Mr. Newit after this? 


F. Natus. Tes, ſeveral times. 
Mr. Nares. Do you remember what con- 
verſation paſs d? 
F. Natus. He has taxrd me Sent” times f 
with ſwearing falſe, and offer'd to lay a wager 
odg'd in another houſe at SOOT Ri, : 


beſides mother Wells's. 


Mr. Nares. 
F. Natus. 
faid was truth. = 
Mr. Nares.. What was the wager ? ? 1 

F. Natus. I believe it was a ſhilling a· piece, 


Was ever fack a wager lad? 
I believe there was, but what: 1 


I think fo, but it was draw'd becauſe he found 
he was w 


Mr. Nav.” We have thoſe preſent t 


whether or not, upon that concluſion, = 


you had lodg'd at another houſe ? _ 
F. Natus. Noy 


men, I am come here 
to ſpeak the truth; I never did admit, in their 
prelence, that {wget in another room, or in 
another houſe.- 


Mr. Nares. Did vou never admit you had 


| loft your wager, and that 2 bad laid in 
another room? 


"F, Netus: 
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. Natus. I never did mit it; I did not 
loſe the wager at all, becauſe it was drawn. 
Mr. Davy. When was 3 n to, to 


lay this wager? . 
"oh . Nuatus. It is about a 8 of a Herr 


8317. Davy. Where was. [this e 7 

F. Natus. It was at Mr. Bell's Houſe: at 

four ſwans at Waltham- croſs. 72 
Mr. Davy. What was the ales: 5 * 
F. Natus. I can't ſay what —_— was s lid, 

1 down'd with my money myſelf. - 

740 Dauy. Who was in the room at that 

time 


F. Natus. There were e oat there 
drinking, can't ſay whether —_ Were Common 


men or gentlene. 
Mr. Davy. Was the 6 ſtale'd br riod 
F. Natus. I can't fay whether it was a. ſhi 
ling the money was ſtak'd down. 5 6095 
Mr. Davy. Who held the 2 2 
F. Natus. I don't know. 
Mr. Dauy. Did Mrs. Bell hold it 7 
F. Natus. I don't know that ſhe did; 1 wil 


not be ſure of that; I had ſome of mine again. 


Mr. Davy. Why had you it not all again? 
F. Natus. 1 174 for a ee of beer out 


Mr. nk Did Mr. Newir pay for any out 
of it? 


F. Natus. He paid fab none.. 


Mr. Davy. Did you drink part of the b beer? 


wit; WN I did, fir. 
Mr, Davy. Was you here upon the trial of 


a Mam Squires? 
F. Natus. I bad a ſubpoena} and: did oe. 
and was in the Old . and UPS near 
the . 


Mr. Davy. What: prevented | your coming 


Into court to give evidence? 
F. Natus, Becauſe I was not calbd, none of 
the witneſſes were call'd, never a one. 


Mr. Davy. Was there any other ae! 2 


F. Natus. No other reaſon, but they were 


not call'd, 
Mr. Davy. Was you not afulted ? DP 
F. Natus., 1 was, at the place that turns out 


of the Bailey-Yard, three or four times, and 1 
ſhew'd my ſubpcena. 


Mr. Davy. Who aſſaulted you | * 


F. Natus. There was a talliſh man Ant kept 5 
the gate, pitted very much with the ſmall pox, 
he ans ah only perſon chat turn d me out of 85 


the yard. 
Mr. Davy, Did any other perſon uh you ill? 


F. Natus. There were ſeveral other people, 
but none touch'd me to turn me out. 


Mr. Davy. Was you alone? 
F. Natus. I was with the other 1 


they ſtood upon the ſteps; two or three of —_ 


were turn'd out of the yard. _ 
Mr. Davy. What was the per witneſſes at- 
tending for? 


F. Natus. For the n as 1 did. 
Mr. Davy. What are their names! 7 
F. Natus. I can't ſay half their names. 
Mr. Davy. Name ſome of them. 


3 Nares. I mult obſtruct this ; this 1 


day? 


- bed; N 
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no ways affect Canning, if it was the negled of | 
the . it can t be 207 © . was privy 


0 it. 
5 Jadith Natus ſworn, . 

7 Natur. The laſt witneſs is my butbendd 
he does huſbandry work; he did work for Mr. 
Pain at Waltham-croſs ; and we then lodg d at 
Mrs. Arnold's, a fortnight; ſhe bid us provide 
ourſelves becauſe we were very poor; and at 
the fortnight's end we came to Mrs. Wells's 
houſe at E nfield · Waſh, where we lodg'd” ten 
weeks all but three days, before we.were taken 
up; 1 ee N of Be AO when me 


came there. 


Mx. Willes. What month was f in? 11 4 (i 
. Natus. I can't tell. 
r. Villes. Was it in e Ocnker, 


oh F Nene or December? e ur | 


J. Natus. I can't tell. 
Mr. Wilts. 4 it bebe new Chriſtma 


F. 1 11 Was. 8 1 a * 
Mr. Willes. How WER is it . 480 | 
J. Natus. Upon my word I can't tell, be- 


_ cauſe I am no ſcholar. 


Mr. Wille... During the een eis all us 


three days, how SO? NEWS] did you lie out 
of that houſe ? 7.2 


J. Natus. I never lay out. of it one night 


during the whole time; my Wade 1s out 


of it one night, and but one. 
Mr. Willes. What room did you lie int. 
FJ. Natus. We lay in 4.4000: they, call the 


| workſhop 


Mr: Willes: In what part of the houſe i is it? 
J. Natus. They go through the kitchen, and 


up eight ſtairs as near as I can gueſs; our bed 
was of hay and ſtraw on the right hand going bh 


up 3 We had a ſack of wool for our bolſter... 
Mr. Willes. On which, ſide was the. head of : 


your bed? 


. Natus. It Ei 1 the OATH 1 1 


2 


r. Willes. Was — 427 We near Jour 


. Nad Ves there was one at the head of 


the bed, we us'd to ſtuff it with hay to keep the 


cold out; it was there before we came there. 
Mr, Willes. - Where did that hole look into 


when it was not A W. 


J. Natus: It look'd into the kitchen: 

Mr. Willes. Deſcribe the om. is there any 
chimney in it? 
F. Natus, There is, and a caſement « over it. 

Mr. Villes. What do pou. mean by a caſe- 


| ment over it ? 


F. Natus. There was an old caſement all to 
pieces almoſt, over the ee when 1 we came 


into the room. 


Mr. Willes. Was there any glaſs ir in it? 
J. Natus. There might be about half a 


caſement, not much glaſs to ſignify. 


Mr. Willes. Was there any grate in the 


_— chimney? 


7 J. Natus. No 10 5 never was for the time 


I was there. 


Mr. Willes. Was there any cheſt of draw- 


E ers, 
F. Natus. There was the widow Long was 
one: they wanted to mobb ſhe. 


J. Natus. There was 2 neſt of drawers 
which I us'd to put my bread and cheeſe in, 
becauſe the mice ſhould not run away with the 


cheeſe, ©. Ar. 


Mr. Willes. Hh this cheſt of . drawers on 
| the right or left hand ſide of your bed?ꝰ 


; Natus. * 
| Milles. 
| with hay of any Aer | 
F. Natus. No; none at all. 
Mr. Willes. How big was 755 0 
FJ. Nutus. Tr was ene as "0 as my TY 
double _ 
Mr. Willes: What was wake over tile hole 15 
F. Natus. The Jak lie 8 was at the 
head of my bec. 
Mir. Willes. Then can t you cell the e of 
. 
N Natus.” 1 Wehevef it was for the lack ine 
to go through. 
Mr. Wilkes. Pray, what: other furniture was 
there in theroom? ©" + | 
F. Natus. I believe, as nigh asT can eſs, 


were on e left hand idle. 
is the hole 0008 * to k 


there was about half a load of yy that v was 


there before we came. 

Mr. Villes. W was there in the” room 
beſides? _ 

. Nats.” There were pantiles at t che er 

45 end of the room, which had laid there before we 


came, an old ſpit and an old lanthorn juſt by 
the chimney, one man's ſaddie and two women's 


ſaddles, there was a ſaw, and a tub which 


Mrs. Wells uſed to put chaff in for the horſe, 
and a box that ſhe uſed to put Pollard in for the 


pigs that ſtood on the left hand ſide. 
5 wh Willes. 


Did ſhe uſe to keep pigs? d 
F. Natus. 


Yes, fir, ſhe did, in a little ſort 


bk a waſhhouſe. She uſed to go into the room 
for pollard every day, and feed them with it. 


There was a ſign of a fountain there; it flood 
p where the chaff was. 
- Natus. Yes, there was a gun. 


r. Nares. Don't put words into her bb 
Mr Willes. Was there one ſign or two? 


F. Natus. There were two, the fountain n 
= and the crown. 
Mr. Willes. Wherewin the ſign of the crown a} 


F. Natus. They ſtood together, fronting 
you as you go up. Mr. Whiffin bought the 


ſign of the crown before Old Chriſtmas ; the 
Boe irons that belonged to the ſign poſt was at 


He 


the feet of my bed, and he bought them: 
took them away about a week, or a fortnight, 
before we were taken up, as nigh as I can gueſs. 
Mr. Willes. How long had Mrs. Squires 
lodged there before ſhe was taken up? _ 
F. Natus. She had lodged there a week and 
one day 


Mr. Willes. Do you know George Squires | ? 


J. Natus. I do; I never ſaw him in my life 


before he came to lodge there: There was two 
daughters, one's named Luc) my 
Mr. Willes. Where had HEE uſe to led hep 
J. Natus. They uſed to lie up ſtairs in the 
other part of the houſe : ſhe and her two daugh- 
ters lay in a chamber over the parlour, 
Mr. Willes. Were there any other young 
people in the houſe ? 
J. Natus. There were nobody at all in the 
houſe but them and ourſelves. 


Mr. Willes. In what room of che houſe did 
Virtue £200 lodge e 


with water? 


you know it? 
Nr. Willes. Was there ever a gun there 2 SE 


R 
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7 Natis: »* the room a fronting che ſtairs, 
near where the giplies lodged. 


Mr. Willes. Had there been any. aſe made 
of this hay? 


J. Natus. They uſed. to fetch it for the 
bord. 2 

Mr. Wilkes Who uſed to eh it? 

J. Natus. Sal Howit; ſhe is Mrs. Wells 8 


1 ghter, and Mrs. Wells herſelf, and Vir- 
tue all uſed to fetch ſome, and ſometimes 
pollard fer the | 

Mr. Wille. me came Sal Howit to be 
Mrs. Wells's da 


ughter ? 
F. Natus: Mrs. Wells had two "O VETY 
Mr. Wills. 


How was bone houſe ſupplied 
F. Natus. 


e we « Fetched it en A 


| gentleman? S pump from over the way. 


Mr. Wille. 


Look at this pitcher. 
F. Natus. 


I can't ſwear to the pitcher ; but 


: I have fetched water myſelf many a time in i 


ſuch a black pitcher; I think it was not broke 


ſo much at the mouth as it is now: One may 


be like another: I can't ſay it is the fame; I 


think it was not quite ſo big as this. 


Mr. Willes. Look upon this bed gown, ex- 


amine it well. 


F. Natus. LAs: I never faw this; in my 
life, before they came and took us 8 Mrs. | 
Wells had no bed-gown.. _ 


Mr. Willes. Look at that young woman; 


( meaning Elizabeth Canning) did 1 2 ever ſee 
her at Mrs. Wells's? © 


J. Natus. I never did, welbee tid came ech 


them to take us up, if that was the laſt word F 
Was to ſpe PHI 
in the room before we came, behind a tub Þ 


ak. 
Mr. Willes. 


FN I never faw it in my life We 5 
Mr. Willes. Was you ſubpœna'd at Squires I 


trial, in order to give evidence? 


1 was; 


F. Natus. 
me come in. 

Mr. Willes. 
reſt, was you ? 


7 Natus. I Was, and cable before Jaftice 


but they would not let ; 


You was taken up with the 


Tyſhmaker, and from thence to Juſtice Fielding. 


Canning cleared me; ſhe ſaid ſne never law me 


before. | 
Mr. Willes. Did you give the fame account 
as you do now? _. 
LO Natus. I did. 


Ces evamined 
Mr. Williams. Did ſhe charge you with 
any thing, when you was taken up? 


J. Natrs, No; the did not. 

Mr. Williams, Did ſhe Fharge Mrs. Wells at 
IF | 

7. Natus. No, ſhe did not. 


Mr. Williams. Did you hear her ſay e 
Hall was by, when Mrs. Squires cut the lacing 


of her ſtays ? 


. Natus, I can't ſay I heard her fay 1 it. 
r. Williams. 422 e is your 
huſbandd? 
J. Natus. He comes from Glouceſterſhire. 
Mr. Williams. From whence are you? 
J. Natus. I was bred and born at Ware 
in Hertfordſhire. 


Friday, the 3d. Mary Larney Rs 
M. Larney. 


Look a at this handkerchief; do . 


morning they were taken up, they had tea. 
Mr. Davy. What is your huſband's name? 
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M. Larney. I live at  Enfield-Waſh, and 
keep a chandler's ſhop: I have known Fortune 


Natus and his wife ſome conſiderable time; 
they have bought goods of me, that is, bread, 
butter, cheeſe and beer: 


Mr. Davy. When was the firſt time you 


ever ſaw them? 

M. Larney. It was ſome time after Michael- 
mas was twelve months, between that and 
Chriſtmas they lodged at Mrs: Wells's houſe: 

Mr. Davy. Did you ever hear them ſay in 
what part of the houſe they lodged ? 

M. Larney: No; I never did, indeed. 


Mr. Davy. How long did they remain 
there? 


M. Larney. They remained there, after the 


time they were taken up, for they came back 
after that. 


Mr. Davy "Do. you remember any other 


lodgers Mis Wells had in her houſe ? 2 
M. Larney. Virtue Hall uſed to come ſome- 
times for things,” and I remember the gipſies 


coming: 
Mr. Davy. When was the firſt time of your 
ſeeing them? 


morning they were taken up. 


Mr. Davy. When you ſaw the ele box 
many of them were there? 


M. Larney. Lucy was the firſt I ſaw of 


them; ſhe knocked at my door, and aſked me if 
1 fold ſmall bread, on the Wedneſday ; I ſaid, 
yes; I fold her a loaf and ſome cheeſe and ſmall : 
(was and lent her a pitcher to carry it home; 
(I live oppoſite Mrs. Wells's houſe); in the 
eevoening of the ſame day old Mrs. Squires 
came. George brought the pitcher home the 
next morning. He or the ſiſter came 
every day till they were taken up, and 
had things of me, and ſometimes the old 
gentlewoman for tobacco; I ſaw them com- 


monly two or three times a day; that very 


M. Larney. His name is John Larney; he 


is a bricklayer. 


Mr. Davy. Do you | know! whether Mrs. 
Wells keeps any cattle? 

M. Larney. She keeps a horſe and a hog. 

Mr. Davy. How long have you known her? 

M. Larney. I have known her almoſt forty 


years z ever ſince I can remember. 


Mr. Davy. With what did the uſe to feed 


her horſe? 


M. Larney. 1 have ſeen them fetch grains; 

and I know The bought hay, for I ſaw it brought 

in, and by the badneſs of the weather 1 it was 
pH ©: 


Mr. Davy. When was it brought in? 
M. Larney. In the ſeaſonable time of hay- 


making, before laſt Chriſtmas was twelve 


months. 9 e 
Mr. Davy. Where did ſhe put it? 
M. Larney. As ſhe ſaid then, ſhe pur it into 


the room called the ſhop. 


Mr. Nares. I object agatnſt that, as legal 


evidence. 


Mr. Davy. I am not aſking any thing Mrs. 


Wells ſaid ſince 17 52, but what ſhe ſaid before 
it was impoſſible for her to know of this affair, 


| : to? 2 
N. Larney. It was on a Wedneſday, and 
the Thurſday was ſeven nights after, in the 


you ? 


. Canning, Pier, 3 | 


when it could ſerve no. perpels to ſpeak Fly 5 
that is evidence. 


Mr. NVares. Thee is one plain rule as to 


the evidence of hearſay ; that- is, that when 


you can have that very perſon that proves this 
very fact, ſhe is the perſon to be called; this i is 
not evidence at all. 
Court. The court are of; opinion chat! it vi 
be 17 for Wells to give her own evidence. 
r. Davy. Was you ever in this work- 
ſhop at Mrs. Wells's ? 


MM. Larney. No; not cll after the F 


were taken up. _ 
Mr. Davy. Do you remember ſeeing any 5 


hay carried to the houſe after that time 102 
have mentioned? 


MM. Larney. No; 1 do not. 
Mr. Davy: How much was brought chere . 
in the year 1752 ? 
M. Larney. It was looſe upon the cart; I 


don't know how much there was of it; I lar g 


it carried to the door, but did not ſee it put in- 


to the work-ſhop. 


Mr. Davy. What door did you ſee it carried L 
M. 4 | Towards the fable door, as 


: they call it. 


the ſtable ? © 7 


NM. Larney: The lower part 2 Lon- 


don : it lies in aline with the houſe. 1 | 
Mr. Davy. Is there any loft over the ſtable ? 1 
M. Larney. Not as I know of. 
Mr. Davy. To what part of the houſe was #f 


: this hay carried? 


M. Larney. I . | it anding againi the 1 


ſtable. 5 


Mr. Davy. Did you ſee it unloaded; Z 

M. Larncy. N 
Croſs examined. 3 

Mr. n How was this hay 3 2 


M. Larney. It was brought in a cart, 
and drawed up to the ſtable, which ranges a- 
888 long with the houſe; I ſaw no more of it. 


Mr. VR. What comnfry Woman ; are ” 


M. Larmy. I was born and bred at Enfield- 
Waſh. 


Mr. Moretos.; How long has Mrs. Wells | 


lived in that houſe ? # £ 
M. Larney. She has lived there before Lean 5 
remember. 


Mr. Moreton. A good ſort of a houſe, was 


it not? 


M. Larney. I did not frequent the houſe. 
Mr. Moreton. What is the — 1 
on of the houſe? 

M. Larney. I ſuppoſe by the report, you 
know what a houſe it was. 
Mr. Davy. We will ſuppoſe it to be a moſt 


infamous houſe. 


Mr. Moreton. Did II ever ſee any gipſies 
there before? 
M. Larney. No; never 1 that time to 


my knowledge; I never ſaw any at Mrs. Wells's 


before. I was very much ſurprized, and put 
the money I took of her into a pail of water, 

becauſe I had heard ey. can get the money 
again, 
Mr. Moreton. Whoſe money was you afraid 
would 


The that f Elizabeth Sn nr. 


would be fo nimble, Lucy's or the old WN ? 


M. Larne. I had put Lucy's in my pocket | 
amongſt other money; it was the old woman 's 


money I put in the water:- 


Mr. Moreton: *-Do + you” "know. William 
Smlich? rt en n | 
M. Larney. He lives two or three miles 


from me, upon the chace; he is a farmer. 


NM. Moreton. Do you know Samuel Arnot? 
1 know no ſuch name, unleſs 


M. Larney. 
it be he that lives up in the town. 

Mr. Moreton. Do you know Mr. Howard 
and his wife? 


M. Larney. T hey are people of very good 


character, to be ſure. 


Mr. Moreton. Do en know Humphey | 


Holding ? 
M. Larney. 
| ſtreet, about half a mile from me. 


-M. Larney. 
him, or Lois of him. 
| Sarah Howit ſworn. 


S. Hotit. 1 am daughter to Suſannah 


Wells, and lived at Enfield-Waſh with her 
at the time Mrs. C anning ſaid ſhe was confined 


ti 
Mr. Willes. Do you know Mary Squires ? 
S. Howit. I do, upon the account of her 


7 being at our houſe a week and one day, and 
George and Lucy, they were all three together 
they came on the Wedneſday, and was taken up ; 


the Thurſday ſe*nnight after. 


Mr. Willes. Look at that pitcher ; . do you 5 
i know E517 
S. Howit. Thai was a pitcher that uſed to 
80⁰ frequently to Mr. Howard's pump. 
Mr. Willes. Is this the pitcher? : 
S. Howit\ 1 cannot tell; 3 it was a black 
pitcher. | 
.I. Wills. Did you live FOUR the time 
5 F ortune Natus and ws 1 wife were chere! + 
S. Hewit, I did. 
_ Mr. Willes. What time did they « come ? 
S. Howit. 1 can't fay at what time they 0 
came. 


Mr. . How long were they there e before 
Mary Squires came ? 


S. Howit. O] a great while; they wi were there 
the time Squires was there, a the time that 


Canning faid ſhe was confined there; and they 
lay in the room ſhe ſays ſhe was confined in, 


which was the work-ſhop. 


Mr. Willes. What do you mean by work- 
ſhop? 
S. Howit. I mean the long room that you 


go through the kitchen to go up to it. 
Mr. Wille. 
lie upon there ? 
S. Howit. They lay on hay and flame. 
Mr. W/illes. Can you ſpeak particularly, 
| how long they were there ? 


S. Howit. They were there two months. 

Mr. Willes. nat uſe was made of this 
room ? 

S. Howit. There was a a great deal £ looſe 


hay. in it, and lumber; the hay was for an 
d horſe my mother had. There was pollard 


ol 
. a Jr drawer, to feed a ſow and pigs. 
. Willes. 


14 do; ; he lives in Turkey. : 


5 you and them? 


What did Natus and his wife 


Do vou remember about 


Chriſtmas-time, before Squires came there, 
whether the room was 0 up ? A 
S. Howit. No; there never was a lock up- 


on the door in my memory; I remember it 


ever ſince I was born aimolt; 1 was born i in * 
houſe. 


Mr. Willes. Was you ever in wat 
in that month of ] E ? TP 
S. Howit. I was almoſt every day. 
Mr. Willes. Are you ſure of tt 4 
S. Howit. I am ſure of it. 
Mr. Willes. Can you take upon you to 


ſwear you was at your mother s all th 
of December? , - 


S. Howit. Yes, I can. 


Mr. Willes. Can you, that you was all the 
month of January ? 


S. Howit. I lay in that houſe erery night Z 


in the month of January. 
Mr. Moreton. Do you know Mr. story $ 
T have no acquaintance with 


Mr. Willes. Do you remember about 2 
fortnight or three weeks before Squires came to 


your houſe, that any body was in that work- 
ſhop with you? 


F. Howit. Virtue Hall went into it fre- 


quently, as much as I: we were there both to- 
gether at the time the trees ( 


lopped. | 
_ Mr. Willes. "At what time was it chat the : 
„ f 


trees were lop 5 
S. Howit. I believe it was on the Sh of 


January; there were Edward Allen, Giles 


Knight and J ohn Latney, that lopped them. 


time. 


Mr. i ler. Was the caſement open or 

| ſhut? . | 
8. Howit. 3 opened it myſelf at that 
Mr. Wi; ths: Did any thing paſs berween 


S. Howit. There were words ogg but 


1 cannot tell what the converſation was. 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. Norer. Have you lived at this houſe 


1 of your mother's all your time ? 5 
I was bred up there, and lived 7 
1 ſome time; not the * part of my : 
life 


S. How. 


Mr. Nares. How long have you been ab- 


fent from there? 


8,” Howe. - 1 hiv been five or fix years = 
from it, and never ſaw my mother” 8 houſe 1 in the n 
time. 
Mr. Nares. Hs came you to WE. at home 

at this time? „ ; 

S. Howit, I was out of place, and ſo came 
home. 

Mr. Nares. How long had you 5 at 


home before the gipſies came there? by 
S. Howit, I believe about a year and 2 


half, or two years. 


Mr. Narres. 


How do you get your — * 
S. How, 


ſed to be in the family, when I was not . 
ol: another way. 
Mr. Nares. Do you er what quan- 

tity of hay your mother had at this time ? 
S. Howit, There was a great deal of it, I 
believe not a load. 
| Mr. Nares. ; 


againſt the little 
window, a caſement that ees the ſtairs) were 


I go out to get my bread, to 
work in the country, ſometimes harveſt work; 
T have no family affair with my mother; I u- 


M. Narts. 
her horſe? 
S. Howit. 
to the horſe from time Wc. 7-5 
Mr. Nares. How much hay nyt chere 
be when Natus lay there? oy 
F. Howit, There was a great deal. 
Mr. Nares. Can't you tell nothing of this 
converſation between theſe men and you * 1 
S. Howit. I cannot! 
Mr. Nares. Did 
S. Howl. 
Hall began, or who. 
Mr. Nares. Who converſed with them Miokt ? 


Had ſhe any other” hay for 


you big, or they? 


S. Howit. I ſaid ſome things, but can't tell 
what; I don't pretend to ſay one W that 
paſſed. 

Mr. Nares. Did they begin with you, or 
you with them? 5 

S. Howit. I can't tell who begun. 

Mr. Nafes. Were they acquaintance of 
yr 

FS. Howit. Edvard Allen went to ſchool 
nam.” 

Mr. Nares. What ſort of trees were they ? 

S. Howit. They are great high trees. 
Mr. Nares. Which lopped the tree? 

S. Howit. Giles Knight; they were not all 


at work at the ſame time ; my mother gave them 


a full pot to lop the tree; 1 ſaw them drink i it, . 


Mr. Nares. Who had the lop? 
S. Howit. Larney had the lop. 
Mr. Nares. Whoſe trees were theß ? 
8. Howit. They are Richard Allen's trees; 3 
they only cut off ſome part that hung over the 
. N 
„ Naret. How much in | quantity were 
. 
§. Howit. I can't tell; 1 thugs there was 


a faggot, but I did not ſee Larney "make it op 4 


I faw him go by with ſome of it. 


Mr. Nares. Were theſe 1 ſent there by 
on purpoſe ? Bd 
S. Howit. No; Y two. were hedging round 
the fields. 5 4 
MI. Nures. What did the others do, while 
5 Knight lopped the tree? _ ; 
7 S. Howit. They ſtood on the ground, and 
| looked on. 
Mr. Nares. Hos did virtue Hal aa you 


ſtand by the ſide of each other at the window? 


S. Howit, Virtue Hall looked over my 
'--motider.. 

Mr. Nares. Could the men ſee you both? 

F. Howit, Yes, ſir; but I was the principal 


— * that was looking out at the window. 
Mr. Nares. 
in the houfe that looked towards that part? 
S. Howit. No, not directly; there is one, 
but it ſtands ſlanting. 


Recorder. Was you preſent when the gipſey, 


her ſon and e and your mother, were 


taken up? 
S. Howit. Yes, I was. 
Recorder. Was you akon when Elizabeth 


Canning was brought there? 


S. Howit. I was then ſhut up in the parlour 
with the others. 
Recorder. Do you remember Elizabeth 


Canning being brought into the parkour? 


The Fil . —— e nj 


I don't know whether Virtue | 


to pitch upon her. 


reaſon. 


8. Howit.' I dot Beitr 1 44 
Ke, ech aide ,, 


No; the had not: it was carried - S. Howit. She ſwore to the Ser — 
= FE and did not ſee her face, | 


Recorder. Are you ſure of td NV 
S. Howit. She had never ſeen her 1 4 the 


ſwore to her before ſhe ſaw her face 3 AY am ue 


„ N 

Recorder. "Whar did the ey woman a7 
upon that? 

S. Howit. The poor woman did not- 6know.; it 
was ſhe that ſhe ſwore to, till her daughter Lucy 
ſaid, mother, ſhe ſwears you cut off her ſtays; 
then the gipſey got up and ſaid, look, madam, 
don't ſay it is me that cut off your ſtays; and 
puſhed up her hat; look, for God's ſake, and 


don't ſwear to me; Joi? t ſay it is me, for Lam 


innocent, or to that purpoſe I rt 'nt — 


of directly the words particular. 


Did the fay where the \ was at the 


Recorder. 
time? ? - =p 
S. Howit. No, he did not; but George tid, 


but what he ſaid, I can't tell. 


Recorder. Can you deſeribe i in what fret of 
a poſture the gipſey fat when 5 came 
into the parlour? 

S. Howit, She was far with her pipe in her 
mouth, by the fire ſide, with a hat and cloak 
on, with her hand upon her knee. _ 


Recorder. Upon your oath, whether E. 


lizabeth Canning could er her Jace. at that 


time? 
§. Hows.” She ed not · | 
Recorder. Did ſhe give any ein; why the 


deſired her not to ſwear againſt her? 
S. Howlt. 


| I did not hear any reaſon; 5 abr 53 
ſhe ſwore to her, then the ſhewed herſelf, and 85 
pulled her hat up. _ 3 
Mr. Nares. Had Elizabech Canning. ſeen 5 
your mother's face before the time the 1 


to the gipſey? 


S. Howtt. - 
Mr. Nares. 
S. Howit. 
Mr. Nares. 


Tes, ir yes, in "Pas room. 
Did ſhe charge your mother? | 
No, ſhe did not. 


Did ſhe. — upon the giply 


on her own account? 


3 Horvit. 
no. 


Mr. Nures. | 


I don't know whether ſhe did or 


Did you hear any body tell W 


8. Howis. No, I did not. 
Mr. Nares. How came you not to be 
examined upon the trial of your mother? ' 


S. Howit. I was not ſubpœnaed u ; I have 


but two ſubpanas, one before che Nn 5 
jury, and the other here. 
Was there any other window 


Recorder. What was the nk you was not 


ſubpœnaed up on your mothers trial? 


S. Howit, I was not; I know not the 


* Larney ſworn.. 


7. Larney. I am huſband to we Larney:; 


I live at Enfield at the two bridges; I am 2 


bricklayer. I was along with Edward Allen 
and Giles Knight near the houſe of Suſannah 
Wells, January 8, 1753: Giles Knight lopped 
a tree, he told me if I would come over I ſhould 
have the lops: When we were there, Edward 


Allen flung ſome duſt into the window of the 


work- -thop near the trees, to Sal Howit and 
Virtue 
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Virtue Hall, who were within-ſide. 


Mr. Gaſecoyne. In what poſition did they 
fand? 


E Larney. Sal Howit looked over Virtue 
Hall's head. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What converſation paſſed 
upon this? 


J. Larney. | Upon my word I can't tell; 


there were words paſſed, but I don't believe 


| there were many; when he hulled the duſt in, 


they bid him be eaſy. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
time? 


F. Larney. He was then in the tree, and I 


ſtood upon the ground by the tree. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
them through the window? 
JF. Larney. 
minutes. 

Mr. Geſcepbe. 
the window at the ſame time? 


us. 
Mr. Gaſcome. 
tree? 
FJ. Larney. Mrs. Wells. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Who carried them to her? 
F. Larney. I don't know; I believe they 
were flung over the hedge to her ; I had the 
arms, and ſhe the ſmall Iop. 


J. Lang. 
burnt them: We had half a dozen or a full pot 


ol beer for pn the tree; I don' t know - 


which. 


” called the work-ſhop. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
that looks the ſame way as this does? 


F. Larney. There is one above upon the 
e Rakes going into. the Bret, that belongs ; 


the houſeQ 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
vindw at the garret ſtairs, that theſe two wo- 
men were looking out at? 
F. Larney. I am very ſure it was not. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Nor a cellar window. 
J. Larney. No; it was not. 


north end, and the other at the eaſt, that they 
looked out at. 
Mr, Gaſcoyne, 
for? 
F. Larney 
ſhop. IT Wells s firft husband was a car- 
penter. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. How far was this eaſt win- | 
dow from the ground, that 55 were looking 


out at? 


J. Larney. I believe) it may be about ſeven 
or eight foot. 


Mr. Geſcoyne. In what condition i 1s the wall d-- 


J. Larney. It is lath and plaiſter, very 
light ; there are a great many holes in it; that 


part towards the ſouth you might ſhake it 


down with your hand. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne, Was it in that condition at 


Where was Knight at the 


How long did you talk to 
It might be the value of ten 
Did they both look out at 
F. Eg. They did, and kept talking to 


Who bad he boughs of this houſe. 


There were 
| three other windows in the work-ſhop, and I 


plaiſtered them up, and left two, one at the you had done ? 


What 1 was this room built 


It was built Bi a carpenter's 


the time you were lopping the tre. 
J. Larney. I can't ſay that, dec - people 
have been up in it, and beating it about. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Were there ſo many holes 
in it, when you were lopping the tree, as there 
is now? _ 


s £ Larny. There was not; ; but 1 did not 
much mind it. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Which is the talleſt of the 
two, Virtue Hall, or Sarah Howit ? 

J. Larney. Sarah Howit ; it may be by two 
inches. | 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Recolle&, as well as you 
can, whether you can poſitively ſay, who was 
the undermoſt, and who the uppermoſt. 

J. Larney. To tne beſt of my er 5X 
Virtue Hall ſtood neareſt, 

_ Croſs examined. 

Mr. Williams. Whereabouts do you live ? 

F. Larney. I live oppoſite Wells's houſe, 

Mr. Williams. Have vou been much at 


her houſe ? 


J. Larney. iT) have 19 9275 and all over her 


Mr. Williams, When was it you were + lop- 


ping the trees, 


F. Larney. On the 8th of January. x be- 
lieve on a Monday. 


Mr. Williams. Pray how came you to be 


g fo particular as to the time ? 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. What did you do with cheink 


I carried them home, and we 


F. Larney. Becauſe the arms of the trees, 
that I carried home, ſet my chimney on fire on 


the 10th, and I chriſtened my child on the 


12th, and Mrs. Wells was at my houſe at 


the chriſtening. 
Mr. Caſcoyne. Who Jo chess trees Weg to? 


J. Larney. They belong to Richard Allen. might you have? 


55 This window looks into the room properly : 


Mr. Williams. What quantiry of this lop 


F. Larney, 4 half a Jones pretty large 


47 - ſticks, about as big as my wrift. Knight was 
Is there ever another window 


buſy there, and came and beg'd a little ſmall 


beer, and faid, if 1 would come, he'd give 
me the lop. 


Mr. Williams. Had you ſeen Virtue Hall 


or Howit that day before? 
Are you Gre it was not that | 


had. 


. . J can't ſay. 1 may forget, if I 


Mr. Williams. Was you af the tree before 4 


they were at the window? 


J. Larney.. They came there partly as ſoon . 


AS We. 


Mr. Williams. Did they continue there ll. 
J. Larney. They did partly. 
Mr. Williams. How long might you be 
there in all ? 

F. Larney. It might be about ten minutes. 
Mr. Williams. Can you recollect what was 
ſaid at flinging the dirt up ? 

J. Larney. I believe ſhe ſaid; don? t, you 1 
break the windows. 
Mr. Williams. Who ſtood foremoſt ? 
J. Larney. They ſtood both together? 
Mr. Williams. Did they ſtand a- breaſt of 
each other ? 


F. Larney. No; the window is not big 


enough. Vo Hall looked under Sal's breaſt, 


and Sal ſtood over the ſhoulder of Virtue Hall. 
Mr. Williams. Does that window upon the 

ſtair-caſe look upon the trees ? 
J. Larney. It does. 

8 Mr. Wil- 
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Mr. Williams. 
window? 
J. Larney. No; it is arty over it. 


Mr. Williams. Are you ſure they logked out 
at the lower window ? 
FT. Larmy. I am poſitive of that. 

Mr. Williams. When was the firſt time you 
gave this account, you have given here about 
your having ſpoke to theſe women on the 8th 

of January 
— 5 1 1 never was ſworn. before. 

Mr. Williams. Do you remember the trial 
of the gipley? _ ' 

J. Larney. I do. 

Mr. Williams. When you heard of that, 
what did you ſay about Canning's being con- 


fined in that room? Did you ever lay it was 


true or falſe ? 


F. Larney. I have toned ſeveral times 
the circymſtance of the women looking out 


at the window. 
Mir. Williams. To whom. 

J. Larney. To different people. 

Mr. Williams. Did you then mention the 
4 

5. Larney. Tes; che 8th of 833 

Mr. Williams. 
before Mary Squires was tried! 5 

J. Larkey. Tes. . 

Mr. Williams. To many perſons 


Eo”, , So 
Mr. Williams. Why was * not ſubpee- 
naed up? 


J. Larney. My wife was. 


ward, and I was 3 to 5 * bread a- 


nother way. 
Mr. Williams. Who was in the tree? 
J. Larney. Giles Knight. 1 was right a- 


gainſt the tree on the ground. 

Mr. Williams. What year were theſe other 
windows plaiſter'd up in? 
F. Larney. In the year 17 503 
. the 
Mr. Williams. 


: Ping the trees? 


J. Larney. 1 did not ſee then, the hedge 


| parted us. 


Mr. Williams. When was ; the firſt time you 5 


ſaw Mary Squires ? 


J. Larney. The Saturday before ſhe was 
fetched away, and never before to my know- 
ledge. 


Giles Knight ſworn. 


C. Knight. Ilive at Enfield, and have this 


42 years. I am a gardener by trade. 
Mr. Davy. How far do you live from Mrs. 
Wells's houſe ? 
G. Knight. About a mile and a half; I was 


_ hedging near her houſe; I lopped ſome boughs 
of a tree, within about a couple of yards from 
her houſe, at the North corner, near a window. 


Mr. Davy. Is there a window 1 in the garret 
of that houſe ? _ 1 

G. Knight, Yes, there is. 

Mr. Davy. Was you ever in the garret ? 

C. Knight. © No. 

Mr. Davy. 


Is it direct over the other out at that window, 
the tree? 


cover Virtue Hall. 


Did you ever mention it 


ary. 
Ns Mr. D 


1 date of 5 
year is there; I put the ſtones up myſelf. . 
You ſay the ſouth ſide is lar notice of the time? 
N very rotten; how was it, wen you were lop- 


Did you ſee any - body looking 
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when you was lopping 
6. Knight. No, but I did out of a window 
below'; that they were Virtue Hall and Sarah 


_ Howit. 


Mr. Davy. What room do they call that 
at the windows of which you ſaw. theſe wo- 
men# 

G. Knight. 1do not N the window is 
about ten feet high. 


Mr. Davy. Who were with you? 

C. Knight. John Larney and Edward TY 
len were, 

Mr. Davy. Did Virtue Hall and Sarah 


Howit both look out together? 


G. Knight. Yes, Sarah TIONS was looking 


Mr. Davy. Had you any converſation with 
them? 


G. Knight. 1 had not: I believe Edward 

2 Allen ſpoke to them. = 
Mr. Davy. Did you hear the women ſpeak ? 
G. Knight, 1 did; but don't know what 


they ſaid ; I think Allen throwed a * of 
clods of dirt into them. 

Mr. Davy. Where did he ſtand? 

G. Knight, Juſt againſt the window. 

2" Davy. Yao had the lops of the 
tree | 


. Knight. 1 gave it to John Larney ; he 


had the biggeſt, I dont know who had the reſt. 


Allen was at work with me that day a hedg- 


8 ing in the field for one Mr. Allen. 
= did not know : 


it was very material to give an account of it; 
and did not think proper to put myſelf for- 


Mr. Davy. Did 8 ſee Mrs. Well at that | 


time? 5 
1 Knight. V6; we | had fn be er r from. 
: Cantril's : Mother Wells paid for it. 


Mr. Davy. When was this? 


. Knight. This was on the 8th of Janu- 


avy. How 1 you u Know it to be pre. 


0 ciſely on the 8th of January? 


G. Knight. Becauſe it was of the Monday 
after old Chriſtmas day. 


Mr. Davy. Whatled you to rake particu- | : 


G. Knight, Mrs. Picket had a cart loaded 


with chalk broke down on old Chriſtmas day, 
- but it came home that day. 


Mr. Davy. Have you ſeen any of che other 
witneſſes ſince they have been examined? 

G. Knight. No; I have ſeen none of them? 

Mr. Davy. What. time of the day was it 
when the two women were looking out at the 


5 window ? 


G. Knight, It was in the morning I believe, 
or ſome time in the forenoon. 


Mr. Davy. Do you remember the trial of 


the old gipſey here ? 


G. Knight. Yes, I was here ; 3 I was ſubpœ- 


naed on Mother Wells's ſide. 


Mr. Davy. What prevented your appear- 
ing in court as a witneſs ? 


G. Knight, Becauſe T was not called; I was 
in the yard. 

Mr. Davy. Was it in your power to have 
come in, if you hada mind? 

G. Knight. I did not know for that: z did 
not know the way of it. 

Mr. Davy. Was you ever a witneſs in ny 

- cauſe 


cauſe before now: ? 
. Knight. 
before the gran i upon this. 

Mr. Davy 
which the Sa were looking out ? 


G. Knight. I believe big ent 8 for me to 
get out at. 

Mr. Davy. How big is the garret window? 

G. Knight, That is bigger than this below. 


Mr. Davy. Is the garret window u in a a direct 
line over the other ? 


G. Knight. I don't know chat. 
Croſs examined. 


Mr. Moreton. Was that directly over the 
5 wha window ? 

G. Knight. No; that above, was directly 
over againſt the tree I lopped. 

Mr. Moreton. How many boughs did you 
10 a: 

G. Knight. Six or ſeven. 5 

Mr. Moreton. Who had it? 

6. Knight. John Larnex. 

Mr. Moreton. What wood was it * > 

G. Knight. It was elm. 

Mr. Moreton. Should you have been afraid 


of ſetting your chimney on fire with it ? 
Mr. Davy. What weather was it? 
6. Knight, It was froſty weather. 
Edward Allen ſworn. 
E. Allen. I live at Enfield high way. 
Mr. Willes. 
E. Allen. I am a coſtetmonger; I go a 
hedging and ditching ; Richard Allen is my 
brother: 
| houſe : 
_ gaps round it, on the 8th of January: 


over to Mother Wells's. 


pot of beer for doing it. The beer was fetch- 


ed from Mr. Cantrib's at the time Giles Knight 


lopped the tree; I ſaw Virtue Hall and Sarah 
_ Howit looking out at a little window; I toſ- 


fed up ſeveral chumps of dirt to them; the 


place they were in was a ſort of a Leantoo, 
on the back part of the houfe. 


Mr. Willes. How * is tat window | from 
| che ground? 
E. Allen. It may be about ten beet to the 


bottom of the window. 


Mr. Willes. Do you remember what words 
paſſed between you? 
E. Allen. No, 1 do not. 
Mr. Willes. Is there ever another window 
belonging to that houſe, looks out as that 
does? 
E. Allen. There is one at the: top of the 


houſe partly, that may be twenty foot above 
the other, where they were. 

Mr. Willes. Was _ ever in this room in 
the Leantoo? 
E. Allen. Les; I have twice ſince this talk 
of the girl being confined there. 

Mr. Willes. What ſort of a room is it? 

E. Allen. It is a long room, with ſome hay 
and ſtuff in it. 

Mr. Villes. Do you remember the trial of 
Squires and Mother Wells? 
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No, I never Was; till I went | 


w large was that window it 
no ſubpœna. 


_ circumſtance of loppin 


' paſt between you? 
them before? 


What buſineſs do you follow? 


He has a field near Mother Wells's 
Giles Knight and I were ſtopping the 
There is 
a tree that hangs over a lane by her houſe; we 

cut off ſome boughs off it; John Larney was 

there; he came to have the biggeſt of the 
Wood, which he had, and the reſt was thrown 
She gave us a full 


E. Allen. I do. 
Mr. Willes. How came you not to come 
up then, and give evidence ? j 
E. Allen. I was not ordered to come; Thad 
Mr. Willes. When did you firſt tell this 
n 


E. Allen. I told it, when 1 was aſked the 


queſtion. 

Mr. Wills. Have you mentic2ed theſe 
circumſtances before Squires's trial? 

E. Allen. I have ſeveral times. 

Croſs examined. | 

Mr. Nares. Were they both at the window ? 

E. Allen. They were. 

Mr. Nares. Can't you remember what 

E. Allen. Upon my word, I do not know. 
Mr. Nares. Had ſhe ſaid any _ to you 


| to provoke you to throw it? 


# E. Alen. No; we did not throw i it in ma- 
. 
Mr, Nares. Was you acquainted with 


E. Allen. I was. 

Mr. Nares. How did they ſtand at the 
_ window? 
. Allen. They ſtood one by the fide of 
the other. 
Mr. Nares. 


Did you ſee Io and 


Wells taken away ? 


E. Allen. I did; I. chem Set into the = 


| cart. 3 

Mr. Nares. Did you mention chis of ſee- 
ing them at the window m7 

E. Allen. I did. 5 

Mr. Nares. To whom 3 

E. Allen. I cannot tell to CE perſdn par- 


ticularly ; ; it was to ſeveral chat were in the 


room. 
Mr. Nares. Did you g T0 before Jatic 25 
maker? 
E. Allen. No, I did not. | 
Recorder. Did you hear at that time, that 
Elizabeth Canning was lo long in that room? 
E. Allen. I did. 
Recorder. Was you not ſurprized, when you 
heard ſhe was confined there? 
E. Alen. I was ſurprized; and ſaid, if e 


Was there, I thought we ſhould have heard 
ſomething of her, and if I had, I Thould pre- 
wal have fetched her out. 


| Nares. Whether at the time you : 
Wh Canning had ſaid ſhe was confined in that 


room, you did not from the 1oth of January, 


to the time of her making her eſcape, did you 


tell this ſtory that you had been at the window 


lopping ee 
E. Allen. Yes, I did. 
John Cantril FOO 
J, Cantril. I live not above a hundred 
wrd from Wells's houſe; I keep a publick 
houſe : Giles Knight and Edward Allen came 
to my houſe on Monday the 8th of January ; 


they ſaid they had done but an indifferent day's 


work, for they had been at play with Mother 
Wells's daughter out at the back window, 
throwing clods of dirt in at the caſement, and 
they had been lopping of trees, and a hedg- 
ing. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
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Mr. Gaſcoyne. What is your reaſon for be- 
ing particular to the daß? 

J. Cantril. They came to breakfaſt ; they 
wanted to know if 1 had got any ſmall meat, 
I ſaid I ſhould roaſt a large piece on the mor- 
row, which I did, it being the gth; I ſeldom 
roaſt leſs . than five ſtone, to give to my cuſto- 
mers, for Chriſtmas beet: I have done it for 
years : 
of me ſometimes. _ 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. 
old gipley ? 

7. Cantril. 
morning the old woman was taken up, then 
ſhe came into my houſe to light her pipe; I 
think I ſaw her fon the Wedneſday before that; 
he came into my houſe very ſharply, and ſaid, 
let's have a halfpennyworth 8 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Had 7ou ever ſeen him be- 
"er: 

Fo Cantril, 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. 


No; nor but once > Gince. 
Do you know any thing a- 
bout any hay of Mrs. Wells's ? 
F. Cantril. I ſaw the hay loaded in the field 
where it growed, by the new river ſide; I was 
then a fiſhing, and 1 ſaw it unloaded at this 
very window, that this young woman ſays ſhe 
got out at; [he looks at the model.] that is the 
window at the end of it. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. What hay harveſt was. this 
hay brought in? 


laſt, 


Mr. Gene Do you know the ſable ? 

J. Cantril, I do very well. Fe 

Mr. OO: Is there 2 bolt. over 
eint | | 

J. Cantril. Ves, 1 is. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Can you PEN any "reaſon, 
why the hay was not put up there? 

F. Cantril, There uſed to come bargemen 
and others, that would rob her when ſhe put 


the hay there, therefore ſhe put 1 it in this Place 


to of that. 
Croſs examined. 
Mr. Williams. 
ſee loaded ? 
Bs Cantril. 
a little cart, and one horſe to draw it. 
Mr. Williams. Had ſhe a horſe? 
J. Cantril, She had; but it was the man' n's 
A that drawed his cart, to the beſt of my 


memory. 

Mr. Williams. How much hay might there 
be of it? 
J r poſſible there might be half 


a icore truſſes. 
Mr. Williams. What ſort of a window 1s 
it, that they put the hay in at ? 
F. Cantril, One part of it was glaſs, and 
the other boarded over. 
Mr. Williams. Was it ſo when they were 
pitching the hay in. 
J. Cantril. I can't ſay how it was then. 
Mr. Williams. Was the board on the ſide 
of the glaſs, or over it, or under it ? 
J. Cantril. It was half to the upright, in 


the middle was boarded, another fide glaſs, to 
the beſt of my memory. 


Mr. Davy. 


Did you know Natus and Wo 
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Mother Wells uſed to buy her liquor p 
When did you firſt ſee the 


1 never Gow: them till that 


aſked her; ſhe ſaid ſhe could find them; ſhe 


been a work ſhop, or a ſhuffleboard room; it is 


out of the N 


right hand going in; as we were looking a- 
bout for the irons, Mrs. Wells ſaid, now I re- 
collect myſelf, it lies under the feet of this 
J. Cantril. 20 was the hay harveſt before the 
_ wife raiſed herſelf up upon her elbow, and ſaid, 
| whatare you going to do, or what are you a- 
bout; Mrs. Wells ſaid, we are only looking 
an end, and ſaid, well, girl, what muſt you | 
of uſe to this poor creature's bed; the irons Il 
ſaid, I had a ſon below ſtairs, if you'll let him 
it home, and took the hooks out, and carried 
How many loads did you 


I ſaw but one lead; it was 


at the White Lion, Ratcliff-highway, 11. 58. 
and on the 8thof January, Alexander Livingſtone 


payable? 


reſted me on the 8th of January, on Mr. 


wife? 
J, Cantril. I did; chey_ uſed to a 
Mrs, Wells's; but I can't ſay how long, bk 
I think they had been there, backwards and 
forwards, about three months; ; the woman 
uſed to come to our houſe for gin. | | 

Mr. Davy. Do you know in which room 
they lay ? | 
5 Cantril. No; 1 do not. 

Ezra Whiffin ſworn. 1 

E. Whiffin. I live at the White Hart and 
Crown at Enfield-Waſh, a publick-houſe; I 
was told by a glazier, he knowing I wanted 
ſome irons to a ſign, that Suſannah Wells had 
a ſign ſawed down in the rebellion time, and 
ſhe had the-irons to diſpoſe of ; I went to her 
houſe on the 18th of January, 1753, and 


and I went together through the kitchen into a 
room called the lumber room, it had formerly 


a long room; it is about ſeven or __ _ up 


Mr. Davy. Did you take any notice what | 
was in the 8 Se 

E. Whiffm. I can't fay I did ; but Judith 
Natus was in bed in that room upon ſome hay, 
with a ſheet over it. The bed was on the. 


poor creature's bed; we looked and found them 
in a piece of wood there; z then Fortune Natus's 


for a piece of wood: Itock it and ſet it upon 
have? She laid I will not - ſell the wood, it is 
have a ſhilling for; I gave it her directly, and | 


take it home, and take the irons out, he ſhall 
bring the wood again; he took it and carried 


the wood back again, and there it is now. _ 
Mr. Davy. What are the circumſtances by ; 

which you recollect the time ? 

E. Whiffn. I owed Mr. Proſſer, a Sk 


Joined ina note with me; it was upon demand, 
but he gave me ſome time to pay it; and I was 
going to borrow five guineas to enable me to 
pay it of Robert Mitcham, at the globe at 
Wormleigh; ſo I went directly there, as ſoon as 1 
had ſent my ſon home with the wood to take 
the irons out, but he was gone to Cambridge, 
ſo I came back and went to London that ſame 
day, and carried what money I had, and that 
fatisfied the perſon, and in about three weeks 
time I paid the remainder. 
Mr. Davy. To whom was the note made 


E. Whiffin. To Bomar Lovit, at t the iron 
gate, Tower-hill; he is an officer; he ar- 


Proſſer's ſuit. 


Mr. Davy. Are you ſure this was on the 
8th of e ? 


E. Whiffn. 
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E. Bhiffin. As J hope to be ſaved, that 
was the day; Ihaye the note here. 


Mr. Davy. Produce it, [read] (which, ys 


did) the note. read, wiz. Alexander, Livingſtone 

ang I fgned this the day it bears date: 

Mr. Davy. 

time beſides Mrs. Wells, J udith Natus, and 
ou ? 

; E. biin. Nobody elſe as J 7 of. 
Mr. Davy. Did you look ahout the roam ? 
E. Whiffn. 

removed ſome of che hay, and ſhould have re- 


moved a great deal more, had ſhe not found it. 
Mr. Davy. A great deal of hay, how man 


was there? 


E. Whiffin. I believe there might be 850 


ede that is ten truſſes, the top A. it * as 


high as I could reach. 
2 2 examined. 

Mr. Ae 
E. Whiffin. William Metcalf, he painted 
| my ſign, that is, only the Crown. 
Mr. Moreton. Was it put up in January! ? 
E. Whiffin. No; it was not until February. 
Mr. Moreton. 
ſign irons to you! ? 
E. Whifm 

was before the 18th of January. 
Mr. Moreton. 
bome ? 
E. Nbifin. 1 don? t know whether it was in 
January or February. 
Mr. Moreton. 
: before the ſign was brought home ? 
E. Whiffn. 


can't tell whether it was before or after. 
Mir. Moreton. 
Chriſtmas 1 

E. Whiffn. 
dropped the old ſtile, and hope all other people 
did. 


Mr. Moreton. What day of the week was 
the 18th of January? 
FE. Whiffin. It was on a Thirſtay, 
Court. Conſider that 
E. Whifin. My Lord, it is true. 
Mr. Moreton. Po e know Mr. Huring- - 
ps 222 do. 
Mr. on. Had you ever any talk 


with him abour this matter ? 

E. Whiffin. I talked with him about it the 
time I was in this room. 
Mr. Moreton. When d you talk with 
him? 4 

E. Whiffin. I don't know the time, FIR It 
was ,not my buſineſs to tell every body what I 
knew, but I anſwered him as I thought proper. 

Mr. Moreton. 
it was when you talked, with him? 

E. Whiffm. 
within a week or a fortnight of the time, he 
aſked me abundance of queſtions and I was not 
in a mind to reſolve him; I thought he was not 
a proper man to aſk, me queſtions, and I 
anſwered him juſt as I pleaſed. 

Mr. Mereton. What month was it in? 

E. Whiffin, I do not know. 

Mr. Moreten. What year was it in? 


2 


Who, was in the room at that whether you could fix the time you went into 


1 did, and ſaw nobody elſe;; 1 


What is the glazier's name ? 


"When did he mention theſe 
I don't remember chat, "has. it 


the woman's face? 
Wben was your ſign brought 5 


Did he mention e irons 


My ſign ſtood in my houſe * 
8 month, I believe, before it was put up, fol 


What time 6g you keep 


went by the new * Bile. for I 


Don't you know. what week 


E. ßen 1 was ſome time in th ya 


1 1753. 
Mr. 64-4 ag 


E. Whiſm. 
Mr. Moreton. 


* 1 


How Dag is it ago? 2 
17 is above a year ago. 
Was you aſked by any body 


the room? 


E. Mbiſin. 1 don't öder any Ka, 


aſked me that, but if ney did, it was a ally 
queſtion. - | 


Mr. Moreton. 


What was vou aſked by Mt 
Harrington ? 
E. Whiffn. He talked a great deal more 


than what become him; he aſked me what date 
of the year, I told him it was the 18th of 


mY and I never told any: body any time 
e.. TD 


Mr. . 
E. M biin. 
Mr. Moreton. 


Are you ſure of chat? 
I am. 


Did you ſay any 5 of 5 


5 keing any body elſe in the room at that time? 


1 . Whiffn. I don't know whether I did or 
not... %%% is dteh:.- 
Mr. Moreton. Or chat Judith Natus was in 
the room. | 3 
E. Whiffn. 1 might. 
Mr. Moreton. Did he aſk you, if you for 


E. Whiffm. I told him, I did not force my 
diſcourſe to him; I told him I ſaw Judith 


Natus in bed; he aſked ſeveral queſtions but 
| _ reſolved him no farther; I faid 1 law her face 
and that I knew her plainly. 


Mr. Moreton. Was vou aſked whether | 
the ſpoke to you? LR - 
E. Whiffn. No, 1 don . bean that. 


Mr. Moreton. Do you remember you | faid . 
you did not hear her ſpeak? _ | 


"RM: Now eee 
Mr. Moreton. Was you at the trial of 
Mary Squires? 


E. Whifim. I was e up, but was not 
admitted in. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you try to come in? 
E. Whiffn. There was a conſtable in the | 
yard that denied my coming into the yard for a 


good while, and ſo he did Fortune Natus's 
wife a good while. 


r. Moreton. Was you preſent, when they ; 
were denied? 

E. Whiſfn. Ini not. 3 
Mr. Moreton. Had you been examined 
before? 

E. Whiſn.. 4 have been examined by my 


| lord mayor, and gave the ſame account as no-. 
Look at the priſoner, did you 
ever ſee her before? 


Mr. Davy. 


E. Whiffn. No; I never ſaw her face before 
in my life as I kriow of. 
Mr. Davy. Upon your oath, do you believe 


| ſhe was in that loom? 
No, I do not; I don't know _ 


E. Whiffm. Upon my oath I did not ſee her 


in the room. 


Mr. Davy. Upon your oath, is ſhe the 
woman that lay in that bed? | 

E. Whifin. Upon my oath ſhe is not ; 1 
have made oath of that before. 

Queſtion from a Furyman. Where did you 
buy the ſign? 

E. W2iffn. 


1 bought it of. Mrs. Wells, but 
b 
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8 1 Bieler Elizabeth Cainhig, Seu er. 


M good while before; it was about three 


weeks before Chriſtmas was twelve months. 

Alexander Livingſtone ſworn. 
Mr. Willes. Look at this note, is this your 

hand-writing! . 

A Livingſlont. My name at the bottom is. 
Mr. Willes. When did you ſign it? 
A. Living Ron. I think 1 figned the day it 

bears date: Ezra Whiffin ſigned the ſame day; 

he was then arreſted by Bomar Levit. 
Mr. Willes. Was there any mention made 


of dating it before or after? 


A. Livingſtone. No, none. 

Mr. Willes. Who wrote the body of the 
note? 

A. Living tone. Bomar Levi d. 

Mr. Willes. Did you ſign it the ſame day 
it was drawn? 


Living ſtone. I did; at the houſe of Whiffin ; 
at Enfield-Waſh I was a boarder with him 

1 

8 Willes. How long after Chriſtmas was 
it that you ſigned it? 

A. Livingstone. It was fiened directly after it 


was wrote, the day it bears date; I have no 


| reaſon to believe to the contrary. 0 T, ve 8 note is 


"un to the Fewry.) 
John Whiffin ſworn. 
7. Whifin. Ezra Whiffin is my father; I 


have been coachman to a gentleman at Hertford 

ever ſince February 14, 1753; before that I 

was at my father's from old Chriſtmas day; I 

went with my father to Mrs. Wells's houſe on 

the 18th of January, new ſtile, he was going 
to the Globe at Wormleigh, to Mr. Mitcham. | 

When we went into Mrs. Wells's ſhe was gone 
over the way; we ſtaid there till ſhe came in, 
then my father and ſhe went and fetched that 

piece of wood, and I carried it home and took 
the hooks out, and brought the wood back to 
her houſe again. 

Mir. Gaſcoyne. In which teom did you ſtay 
while they went for the wood? 5 
F. Whiſffm. 1 ſtaid i in the firſt room on the 5 

lleft-hand fide. 


Mr. Gaſeoyme.. Did you ſee your father and 


Mrs. Wells 8⁰ into that room where that wood 
was? 
"Pp Whiffn A No; 1 aid not go out of the 


room where I was till they came to me again. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. When did you return the 


piece of wood again? 
J. Whiffin. I did in three or "DE days. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you know of the debt 


your father owed Mr. Proſſer? 


J. Whiffin. I did; and Mr. Livingſtone ene 
| tered his hand to the note to pay it to Mr. 
Levit. | 


— ah Croſs examined. 

Mr. Nares. © Was you at home with your 
father from the old Chriſtmas day to the 14th 
of February 1753? wa | 

J. Whiffin. I was. 


Mr. Nares. Did you fee Mr. Metcalf at 
Your father's in that time? 


J. Whiffin. I did. 
Mr. Nares, Did he paint a lign far your 


father? 


F. Whifin. He did. 
Mr. Nares. When was that brought home? 


F. Whiffm. It was brought home before 1 
was at my fathers; I went there on old Chriſt. 
mas Cay; it ſtood then in the parlour. 

—_ -_ Elizabeth Long n. 
E. Long. Tam Actions to Mrs. Wells; 1 


| ws been a' married woman; my huſband. 


is dead; my maiden name was Wells; I uſed 
very frequently, every day in the 175 
to go to my mothers; I eck but th res houſe 
from her. 


Mr. Davy. Was you at ler houſe in the 


month of January in that year? 


E. Long. I believe J was there every day in 
that month, and all over the houſe, excepting 
the garrets. 

Mr. Davy. Who ved i in the houſe the firſt 
and ſecond weeks of January? 

E. Long. My mother, and my ſiſter, and 
Virtue Hall, and Fortune Natus and his wife, 
Mr. Davy. When did you ſee Fortune 


Natus and his wife there? 


E. Long. I had ſeen them chere from before 


January; they were there from firſt to la 
about ten weeks. 


Mr. Davy. Did you uſe to 89 up into this 


hay: loft? 


E, Lone. 1 have for Judith Natus, for 


ber to come to my houſe to help me to do what 
1 wanted to be done: I have frequently gone in 


that room to her; ſhe uſed to lie there; I have 


ſeen her and her huſband in bed in the month of | 


* there. 
Mr. Davy, Did you ever ſee any body el 


in that room, in the month of January? ? 


E. Long. No, fir. 
Mr. Davy. "EY at that young woman 


: there (meaning Elizabeth Canning.) 


E. Long. I never ſaw her there; ſhe never 


was at my mother's houſe, till ſhe came down, 


and they were taken up. 

Mr. Davy. Do you remember the Farnitur 
of that room? 

E. Long. Yes, Ido; the chimhey is is on the 


right-hand goin up ſtairs, at the foot of For. 
tune Natus's bed. 


Mr. Davy. Was there a grate in it? 
E. Long. No, there never was in this 


world, I have remembered it 22 years; there 


was a great neſt of drawers, three women's ſad- 


dles, and a man's ſaddle, a tub that my mo- 
ther kept her chaff in for the horſe, and 2 


great deal of hay, and a drawer of pollard for 
the ſow and pi 

Mr. Davy. Who fed the horſe, ſow and 
pigs, during that time? 
E. Long. I know I went in, in N to 
fetch ſome pollard out of the drawer, to feed 
the pigs, but I went in fo frequently, I can't 
tell the particular days. 

Mr. Davy. Are you ſure chere were three 
women's ſaddles and a man's laddle in the 


| room ? 


E. Long. Indeed, there were. 

Mr. Davy. Look at this pitcher. 

E. Long. It looks like m neter s pitcher, 
but I will not be pofitive, thi had ſuch a one 


with a broken ch. which ſhe uſed eve- 


ry day. 
Mr. Davy. Dig you ſee it in the month of 
January? | 

E. Long. 


| 


f 
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Z. Long. Yes ; I have fen our Ie 
fetch water with it in Jan Nn 


uary. 

Mr. Davy. Look at that bed-gown 
E. ate I never ſav this in wy life, G11 
was at my lord mayor's , my mother, my lifter, 


_ n@ I, never wore it; it is none belonging to 
our family ; z my mother has never 2 bed-gown, = 


as 1 know of ; there was nobody at my mo- 
ther's houſe had a bed-gown, that J am ſure of. 
Mr. Davy. Look at this handkerchief, do 


you know it ? 


e Na. tothe; 1 never faw that 


till at my lord mayor's. 
Mr. Davy. When did Mary Squires come 


to your mother's houſe ? 
E. Long. She cameon aWedneſday, and was 


there from firſt to laſt, a week and a day, before 
ſhe was taken 


„which was on a Thurſday. 
Mr. Davy. 
E. Long. No, never in my life; if I had; 


1 muſt have known it, her face is a very re- 
markable one. 

Mr. Davy. Do you remember her ami. 
Jy that came with her? 
E. Long. There were two daughters and a 
ſon; the old woman called one Lucy, the o- 
ther Polly, and the ſon George. 
Mr. Davy. Was you in the was when 
Elizabeth Canning came down there to take 
your mother up? 


E. Long. I was coming out of the parlour, 


When ſhe was carried into the kitchen; I had 
heard a great diſturbance, and I went to my 
mother's n, after the 8 were _— - 
= FO 
Mir. Davy Was che door going up into the 
2 work- ep open, when — ſat — che dreſ- | 
3 


E. Long. 1 k! it was. 


Mr. Davy. Was ſhe removed to any. other 
part of the kitchen? 


E. Long. Never, as I know of. 


Mir. Davy. Did any body aſk her, if the | 
knew that room:; 

E. Long. Not, as I heard; wen ſhe was. 
brought into the parlour, my mother, Mrs. 
Squires, her two daughters and ſon, and Virtue 
Hall, and my ſiſter, were fitting round the 
fire, ſhe pointed to Mary Squires, and faid, 
that is the woman that cut my ſtays off; the 
was fitting on the right-hand the chimney 


place. 


Mr. Dany: Could you ſee Squires "E face | 
2 then a 


E. Long. The gentlemen were all before 


me; I could not ſee her face, and ſne did not 


turn her face, as I ſaw; ſhe had a hat and cloak 


on, and a clout on her head, inſtead of a "hh 


and fat holding her head down. 

Mr. Davy. Was ſhe ſmoaking a pipe! Hh 

E. Long. I can't tell whether ſhe was or not. 

Mr. Davy. Did ſhe fit upright ? 

E. Long. I think ſhe did not; ſhe is not an 
vpright woman. Canning ſpoke twice before 
Mary Squires heard her ; one of her daughters 
got up, I don't know which it was, and faid, 
mother, the young woman ſays you cut her 
ſtays off; then ſhe got up, and ſaid to the 
young woman, young woman, you are miſta- 

e 


n I am a very remarkable woman, and 


of ? 


& Sin 51 


ave got the evil in ty fate; ind you. may 


3 N ſhe ſhewed her 


face her hand up to her cout on 
e the het face bare. 


Did you hear the yoling woman 


be oh, 1 time of the zbbery ? 


E. Long. k can't ſay 1 did, or any body elſe. 

Mr. Davy. Did George: or . oy ſay 
where they were on the it of January ? 

E. Long. Not then, ab I remember. 

Mr. Davy. Did you come as a witheſs; 


when your mother was tried with Mrs. Squires * 


E. Long. I came into the Old-Baily yard, 
and the people would not let me come in; 
there were othet witneſſes, I ſubpoenaed them 
myſelf. 


Mr. Dany. How many witneſſes did you 


| ſerve with fubpcaenas to attend at that 5 H 
Jad you ever ſeen her before ? 


E. Long. Eight: 1 had the ſubpcenas of a 
lawyer, Mr. Talmaſh, he lives in Red Lion- 
ſtreet; I delivered one to Fortune Natus; and 


another to his wife, one to Mary Larney, one 


to Giles Knight; I can't recollect them all: 


ſomebody knowed me to be Mother Wells's 


daughter, and they puthed me out, and would 
not let me come in; they frightened me very 


much, and J went back again, and up two or 


three pair of ſtairs in a houſe in the Old-Bai- 
ley, and heard the mob oy you Mother Wells 1 


n . 


Croſs Saeed 5 ck I 
Mr. Williams. Who was you with at that 


time ? 


E. Long. Mary Laney and Giles Knight 


were with me; I ſaw them go into the yard 
with me; I cannot ſay whereabouts they were. 


Mr. Williams. Did John Larney go into : 


: the yard? 


© Long. 1e bib not ſubp na him: : 
Mr. 2 Are dae ſure Giles Knight 0 


was refuſed. being in the yard? 


E. Long. I am not. b 
Mr. Williams. How. long had you been 


parted from your mother? 


E. Long. Not long; I had not been mar- 
ried one a year, and I lived at home a quar- 


ter of a year after I was married. 


Mr. Williams. Was you away a month ? 


E. Long. I am fure I was not; I lived i in 5 


that houſe three quarters of a year, and don't 


| know I miſſed a da ay in all that time going to 
e 


my mother's houſe, and uſed to go into the 
work-ſhop ſometimes for aſhes to carry home 


for my own uſe. 


Mr. Williams. What January do you peak 
E. Long. I mean that January the young 


woman ſays; I think it is above a year ago. 


Mr. Williams. What month is this? 

E. Long. Ican'tjuſtly tell of a ſudden. 

Mr. Williams. Is it May, or — 
or December? 

E. Long. May, I think. 

Mr. Williams. Was you before Juſtice 
Tyſhmaker, when they were carried there? 

E. Long, They did not take me away, and 
I did not go Hogg at all, 

Mr. Davy. Was you often at this work- 
ſhop, within a week or fortnight, or three 
weeks before your mother was taken up ? 

. E, Long. 
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E. Long. I was there every day; I uſed to 
"88, ffeqvently 10 breakfalt there., % 
dee Jen e Feen, yd on, 
2" . Hort it. I am a carpenter ; Mrs. Wells 
is iny mother; 1 have Jived, at Enfield-Waſh 
about ſeven years; I uſed to go to her houſe 
now and then: I was at work at Broman 
Green, about ſeven miles from thence; having 
done work, I was diſcharged from that place, 
on the 19th of January; about ſix.o'clock at 
night T came to my morher's houſe. 
N. Willes. Do you know the hay- loft? 
7. Howit, I know the work-ſhop, and was 
in it on the 19th, 20th, and 21ſt of January. 
Mr. Willes. What led you to go there? 
J. Howit. My mother ſent me up to ſerve 


0 


the ſow; and I had brought my tools and 


lodged them in that very room; and on ſun- 
day the 20th, I went to fetch my axe and ſaw 


- 


to cut ſome wood for my wife. 
Mr. Willes. 5 Was any body in the room 


mar. | > 7 rol 
J. Howit, Yes, Fortune Natus and his wife 


Mr. Willes. What buſineſs had they there? 
J. Howit, They lay in that room. 

Mr. Willes. How 
the room? 
J. How! 


* Willes. Had they a pillow, or bol 
F. How. I can't ſay they ha. 
Mr. Willes. Look at Elizabeth 
did you ever fee her there 1n that room NE 
F. Howit. No; | never did. 
Canning. I never ſaw him be 


= 


* 


Croſs examined. 


23 3 We live juſt by the ten mile 


ſtone, about a quarter of a mile from my mo- 


ther s. 


5 Mr. Moreton. Did you go home firſt to 


. 
oh 5 Howtt.. 
there I left my tools. 

Mr. Moreton. 
ter's where you came from? 

J. Howit, My mother's is. 

Mr. Moreton. 
tools at your mother's ? 
F. Howit. By reaſon 
was tired of them. 2 . ? 

Mr. Moreton. What time of the morning 


that was neareſt, and 


= of the Sunday was it you went for them? 


J. Howit. About nine o'clock. _ ) 
Mr. Moreton. Are you ſure you ſpoke to 
Fortune Natus and his wife, as they were in 
bed in that room ? 8 
J. Howit. I am poſitive of it. > 
Mr. Moreton. How came jou. got to be 
here, when your mother was tried? 
F. Howll. Becauſe I was never aſked any 
queſtions before, nor had I a ſubpoena at all, : 


do you know they lay in 


Becauſe I ſaw them in bed, or 
what they call a-bed; it was on the right hand 
ſide going up; they had ſacks te lay their 

| heads on, and what they thought fit to cover 


„ 5 


Canning, 


you were?” - rugs}, 2 
EK. White. I am not ſo well learned 
ang account of the day of the month. 
M.᷑r. Moreton. You ſay you wanted your axe 
and ſaw to cut wood for your wife. Where 


fore as I know 


about ſeven, _ 


I went to my mother's firſt, and Mr. Goaſcoyne... 


Which is neareſt your maſ- 


How came you to leave your 


come out again; I remember they 
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aid ſhe was confined in this room: 
F. H | 


| owt; Yes > but 1 can't ſay "how long. 
Mr. Moreton. Then how came it, you did 
not come and give teſtimony againſt 6 
(2 4+ Howit I Was aſked no queſtions, and 
I was not to come without; I was up here, 
but the mob would not let us come in. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you deſign to come in as 


a witneſs? Sh | 
F. Howit. Yes, I did; we went to Mr. 
Leg's, in Green Arbour-Court, and like to 
have been knocked on the head, them that 
had got ſubpœnas, and them that had not. 
Mr. Moreton. Who was your mother's 
attorney at that time? e 
F. Howit. Mr. Talmaſh. gn apa 
Mr. Moreton. Did you ever go to him, 
and tell him about your coming home, and 
going into that room three days together in 
January. 5 N 9 80 ä 
J. Howit. No; I never did. 
Queſtion from a Furyman. We ſhould be 


glad to know, whether that drawer was in the 


cheſt of drawers, or a ſingle drawer of itſelf 4 


FJ. Howit. It is one of them drawers, but 
it was not in it, it was ſwelled, and would not 
| Robert White ſworn. © 8 5 
KR. White. I live at Enfield, and am a day 
labourer; I have been at Mother Wellss 
houſe a great many times.. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was you there in the year 
K. White, I was in old Chriſtmas, - and 
new Chriſtmas too; I was there commonly 


| tour or five times a week. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What day in January was 


to give 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. What Chriſtmas do you 
K. White. I mean laſt Chriſtmas was 
twelve months: Natus had quartered at my 
brother's, and I knowing him uſed to go and 


keep him company, and uſed to ſtay there 


ſometimes till eight or nine o'clock, and uſed 
to come as ſoon as J had done my labour, at 
Which room had you uſed 
to be together in? ; eB, 
Ke. White, I uſed to be in the kitchen, at 
the right-hand going into the houſe. 5 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Do you know the door that 
goes into che hay-lott? t ooo tam: 
EK. White. Yes, I do; it is the room that 
Natus and his wife lay in, but was not in it 
the time they lay there. : 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you ever ſee that door 


open that goes up into the hay-loft ? 


R. White. Yes, I have, and have ſeen 

Fortune Natus and his wife, both go in, and 
did on a 

Sunday morning in particular.  _ . 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Have you ever ſeen any body 
elſe go into that room? e 7 

R. White. No, fir. | 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. How long might you keep 
poins to this houle@t TE TT 


Fl Write. 
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months, or nine Weeks 
Mr Gaſe „„ OE eo {av - | E&.-Mevl, S ' . we 

+ Gajcoyme. Was yo ri re. Mahle. She lives in | 
en any 8 ap $2. n the kitch- Poſternz the daughter wa ok 1 
N. K N ry, quires was there? in her mother's houſe. : 8-then lying on a bed 


K. White., No; 

N. „ bite. No; I never was. 
Mr. Geſtorn. Do . Mr. Davy. Had 1 

ö 6 > 0 ou x wy ; he Y. F. ad OU An 8 | . * 7. 

you know the day of the mother in the 4 y converſation-with | 

„ . E daughter's, ence about 


the. month ca 

e month ine. came there? 
K. M bite. No; I. do not. ae e 4 er $ misfortunes? _ 

So. Roo, Ho 

K 1755 oy I de neger Mary Squires? 1 May 7 gh 
K. N 0 1 her g * . oy” +7 2. ness 
T labour, about four 80 by the barn where houſe and I went in, i 

bo about tour or five -days-bef, in, in order t OY | 
Was taken up; but 1 did 1 { | ed N ore ſhe had heard of her daughter E 8 enquure if ſhe 
Mr. Nares. . Pry 5 a. face then. as I came vin; Nec: Connine £5 - 500! 
brad it in the news- papers 


R. White, I faw. 1 | 

: He, 15.4 aw: one of the daughters f | 

once, go ite che Parkour one Sunday, òbhad heard of P. nue), and aſked her it ſbe 

| | „„ gad heard of her daughter; ſhe ſaid, yes * 
| e ; lhe 
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a true model of it. i Wag . 
tion? ns pneper- and two: men ne night, d 
SOR TS - Xi Or yy ” O men came up to me, one took B 4 | 1 
J. Donoval. This model js e Al.; . on my two hands and p 4 oic i 
del is exactly in pro- other robbed me: 1 a0 of N mon 


c upon ſaid, | of: halfta- guinea zn. 
fe roof. (There, was the hole for the ee er 40g Sg three Ollngs and 
ſtairs, another at ee hide to che ſaid, my dear, 1 de my cloak. 1 
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ry ſtory, I went out of a curioſit ide 
oY ä naar ee y to Bridewell Enfield- 78 
Be When I came there, ſhe addreſſed Waſh hone - Bag her where Enfield- 5 
en een and deſired I'd be concerned for Was; he ſaid, out of town. I aſked 0 


nen . 
Wh 07 e 31 di d not care tobe ee ae rore did with her | ther e? She ſaid, they 8 
my ac 0 with kay: a daughter came to came in, there was an old 
number of eight, and deſ; PO SNL, ne and Cut her ſtays off | d | » | 
ot eight, and deſired me to take out «© I, and put her hand int | 
ſubpœnas for them. I ſerved them our * pocket and pulled a farthi o her 
— n Fortune Natus, and a- nie bitch.” and 
nother q udith Natus er fc Vide... n 
I can't pretend. to Nr — meg en: her mother, Mrs. Canning, have io 
names geg, Ae en el rr _ your child went abroad 1 8 G on 44 
3 CCA „man, Was ſuch a caſe before. I {a; bg never 

L kaid, I'II tell you, if "44 
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and gave her directions to ſerve them. 
; Mr.. les. her a . os! | an body has | * ; 

75 — 4 4 7 : [hn Os go came on, can — me 15 it. N wh, if you'll 
. Tang. No * | = «I 1 and J looked at it, and ſaid M. 1 B 
told me: 13 1 om” ene What they | is this the ſhift your daughter wang anning, | BY! 

Ry = Meyle hs eee Sbe ſaid, yes; then I faiq Th 0 1 11 
gi Mae, 1am a midwife ; I brought this hen olle ther bes been gone; the fad, no, 
e —1Zaveth Canning, into the world le nat be? For the was in a room 
id her mathe of wor lieu T 
ee unoner preſent, and , 
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N „ in the n heard all this? 
Ar. Davy. _ , 5 this? N ii 
houſe fu . 7 . at Mrs. Canning's E. Moyle. She was. We iowa 8 
E. Mojle. I ws ed 5 geh 5 Aide. She ſaid, ſhe had l m1 8 
bruar ld: PP pode vip mY eginning 0 Fe- room, where 28 n connne in a | 1 Wu! 
lo. the mother and the daughter bread and whe: 1 5 Fee 1 
Mr. Davy. Can you mention dd >: oo clean, except you have had it waſhed fines 1 
E. Mayle. It was the ſeco do ay. Afhecame home. She ſaid no it had me is 
was the firſt. week I am ſure. 25 or third it waſhed. I ſaid, then, my dear ou e : 
e yourſelf eaſy, for I can fee by . tha. J ale 
U: n hols « y it, that no man 


had 
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wer” 
* 
'4 
wo 
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of © © —— 
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74 
had gebauched your ehild; but Ar $\uncom- 
clean to be - wore fo long. Then the 


mother ſaid, ſhe never had a Kee All the time 


ſhe was gone: Then, I aid, ſhe muſt have a 
clyſter given her, but 1 can affure you'no man 


has debauched your child in this ſhift, unleſs 


it has been waſhed ſinoe. She n id, Kd, 
it had not. 

Mt. Davy. Did che ſhife * ww be” Urry 
enough to have been wore three" "weeks And 
ſome days 

E. Mayle. No; ir Al not, Werbe llet 
little ſpots of excrement about the bigneſs of 


the upper part of my thumb: I don't think it 


was dirty enough to have been wore three weeks 
by any clean woman that ever ſat ftill in a 
room, becauſe every woman muſt go to bed 
and get. up; and he ber by the fire rhe duſt 


will ariſe. 


Mr. Day. 1 you Wie it had been wore 


three weeks? 

E. Mayle. I don t think it had. SHR 
Mr. Davy. Did you take notice: , of the 
ü bottom of it, whether it was draggled7 
E. Mayle. I did; I took particular notice 

. of that; I ſaw no dirt there; there was a hole 
on the right ſide of the ſhift down one of the 
8 Buſſets, but there was no draggled tail, not at all. 


Mr. Davy. How long did it why Leu to re 


1 been wore? 
E.. Mayle. * heed ns if It as ae woes. 
a week or 1 a martery 1 can't tell how long 

* had been wore. 


Mr. _ Had you been acquainted much 


wich her? a 
. Moyle, > had head acquainted with the 
5 gi from her birth. | - - 


Mr. Bay., Hon long do youthikk he 


5 might have been in making. char H o Wann 
as it was? | 


E. Mole. Ace with 


Mr. Davy. Did the girl herſelf ay any 


thing to you on this qecafion? - 


E. Male. Les; ſhe: told me how the had 
been uſed, and the gipſey had cut off her ſtays, 
as I ſaid before. I left her mother an order 
to give her a clyſter; ſhe ſaid, will you exa- 
mine her body to ſee if ſhe has been hurted? 
I faid, no; I never was before the face of a 
judge in the Old Bailey in my life, and t did 


not care to be in dirty work: Going away, 


ſhe faid to her little girl, go and call Mrs. 
Woodward over the way to me; when ſhe 


came in, . Mrs. Canning faid ro me, will you 


ſay what you ſaid before? I ſaid, Yes, Mrs. 
Canning, with all the pleaſure in life; if this 


ſhift has not been waſhed; I'll make an oath 


before a judge no man had copulation with her. 
I went away; I had propoſed to bring a doctor. 
returned in about half an hour; I went to 


the bedſide to the girl, and ſaid, Bet, I was 
very ſorry I did not aſk you whether your feet 
were not very ſore in walking barefoot: She 


ſaid, no; they are not; I had my ſhoes and 


ſtockings on, they did not take them from me. 
This I Jock upon to be from the mother's ago- 
ny of mind that made her ſay ſhe was come 
home naked. I faid, what more had you on? 


She ſaid, my under- petticoat and an old bed 


sovn, which I found in a corner of the room: 


The Tal of Bliaaberk ling) 


Thes'Ifaia, sd by cd and e . 

Mr. Davy. Did thè mother ſcem to be 
pn or diſpleaſed at What you ſaid?" 

Thor hands and TR de God my 2 

up her hands and 1a than dan 
nber u Whore, ee N 

Mr. Davy. Was ker mother angry: with you 
for any thing 7 laid or did, then or after- 
wards? pang > 

E. Mayle. Ste" Was not 115 z bot ſhe was 
two days after, hen I came there, as I did 
not 0" che next day before the Jean 
propoſed. Then there were with her two 
young Women and anelderly* woman; 1 aid, 
Mrs. Canning, Iam come to aſk if Bet bas had 


a ſtool; ſhe aid, no. I ſaid, then ſhe mult die 


without 20 have given her clyſters, and ſhe 
has relief that way, and aſked her, why ſhe did 
not give it her; the faid ſhe had; I aſked her, 


if any thing came off with it, "ſhe faid, yes, 
a little; I aid, if nothing more Came off, ſhe 


is a dead girl, and all the world can't fave her 


life; I went and took hold on the girls right 


hand, with my left, and ſaid; now The ſeems 
as cold as death, and if ſhe has no paſſage, 
ſhe muſt die, and all the world can't fave by 
Mr. Morton. © Was the daughrer there when | 
the mother was angrx x 185 
E. Mayle. Yes, Sir; a young woman in 


the room, ſaid, how can you frighten the 
girl out of her life; to tell her ſne muſt die, 


when ſhe has no fever; chen I tumed to ano- 


ther woman, and ſaid; © did yo ever hea 


there was ſuch a thing befere; I fald there wal 


one thing in her favour, ſhe has not been de- 
bauched ; I ſaid reach the ſhift to this gentle- 
woman, (ſhe was grave woman) J faid, let 
her judge the caſe, and ſee that your child Sp 
has not been debavehed, when that was 
reached out, the old gentle woman ſafd, don't 
ſee nothing like it; T faid look over it well, 


do you think this has been worn three weeks, 


and three days; no, ſays ſne, 1 dön't think 3 


it has, I don't think that is likely 3 Mrs. Can- 
ning ſaid ſhe had no ſtool all the Wine; 1 
faid here is three ſpots upon it; I aid, behold | 

it, then Mrs. Canning ſaid, do Jo toni here to 


- 2 my other friends againſt me 190 


Mr. Davy. Who was that OO Ma: I 
E. Mayk. I don't know her name © © 
Mr. Davy.” Was it Mrs. Woodward 2. 

E. Mayle. No; it was not. 

Mr. Davy. Was it obfervtd chal Mrs e were 


no marks of her being. according to the. Courſe 


of other women's? 


E. Maye. That old: ended in mention- 
ed it, and Mrs. Canbing faid her daughter 
had got cold, and had been ou? of order 
for chree-or four months. 

Mr. Davy. What i che mothke k. — . 

E. Mayle. She is a fine likely woman as a- 
ny, and a woman that I reſpect as much a 
ay olga td and the girl roo: 

Croſs examined, © 

Mir. Willians. What ſort of a charatter has 
ſhe n 

E. Mayle. I never kiiowed no lt of the 
girl, or heard any in my life. *- © 

Mr. Williams. Have you been intimarel 
acquainted with her ? 

Z. Mayle. . 


E. Mayle. I have, and never b LE Tal 
lection upon her character, and'T don't 
but the mother Was Very a N ber 
daughter not being debatiched. 


Mr. Williams, Might not that kart 
excrement -have bes 1215 Freter the day be ha 


| he was enn my > 
E. Male. it "ih, and the” wort wy 
me ſo then. HET YIIV OI 


Mr. Vi Momo. What was your reaſon of 


deing ſo inquiſitive n 90 5 


E. May. I was ſd, a&*aloyer? "of 1 
and a friend, . fearing the "girl flad d pee den 
bauched. TOE enn. 

Mr. Deg!” Now we Prove the defendant's 
information before Juſtiee Fielding in Grder 
to ſhew: à material Varfance, both In that and 
her evidence on = — Oey! in tel. 

to the time o n ater)” 
ep 10 * Mr. 22 orn. WG INI 

Mr. Brogden. I am alert to Juſtice Fielding. 

Mr. Davy. Look on this 7. 

Mr. Brogden. This is th 
Elizabeth Canning, ken pibpts, tt 
Fielding, the ks February, _ 53; * 
12 It is \Fead.] | 


Si 1585 If 7 1 Getto ms 1 


5 The Birne, 1 Elizabeth Cunthig, Al- 
dermanbury TPotbetn, London, Spinſter, tak- 


A - = upon oath this. ſeventh day of February, | 


-, Inf tHe "ear of our Fo VALE 10 E 
7 TP HIS Mforriiht? f 
1 chat on Monday the firſt Gai of Ja- 


00 uy laft paſt, ſhe, this Informant, went 
c to ſee her uncle and aunt; who live at Salt 
« Petre- Bank, near Roſemary-Lane, in the 


. County of Middleſex, and continued -with 
<« them untill the evenitig; and ſaith, that 


cc in Moorkelds, "the, this Informant,” 
* ſeized by two men {whoſe names are” Neg 


* known to this informant) who both had 


4 2 bob-wigs on, and drab coloured 
I 5 one of whom held her, this 

7 ormant, whilft the other feloniouſly, -and 
; WE Hay took from her one ſhaving hat, 
one ſtuff , and one linnen apron, which 
„ ſhe had on, and alſo half a guinea in gold. 
and three' ſhillings in filver, and he 
d that held her, threatened” to do Kr her, 


_ « this Informant; and this Informant, faith, | 


« that immediately after, they, the ſaid two 


* men, violently took hold of her, and drag- 


* ged her up into the grav vel walk, that leads 
% down to the ſaid Bath, and about the mid- 
« dle thereof, he, t 
| «& her, gave her with his fiſt, a very violent 
« blow upon the righ 
“ her into a fit, and her of her fen- 
4 ſes, (which fits, "the, We Informant faith 
« ſhe is accuſtomed and fubject to upon being 
e frighrened, and that 0 often continue for 
f or ſeven hours). And this Informant 
« faith, that when Shes came to herſelf, ſhe 
perceived that the was carrying along 
1 . Bie fame two men, in a large road- way, 
« and ſaith, that in a little time after,” the was 
40 1 recovered, the » 


Thiel of bie. 


oy e "they 2 to 5 parker along; 9 


formatiöfr of 


YN her bath; auth, 


- Gl} . 
5 u ler return home, about half an hour 2 
Ts rs nine, being oppoſite to e i 


ſaid man, that firſt held 
| poo which threw 


* to walk alone 4 


ng, Pn, 35 


4 Which ll rig 

64 her, chat ſhe durſt hot call but for Affiſtance, 
or Tpeak to them. And "this" Informant 
« faith, Fang Wes half. an hour after, ſhe 
& lad 1 e Retlelf, they, che ſald two 
1 Meri, carri „ ins Ih orttfant; into x 
* 'houfe* (which; "ok, this Infbrmant, heard 
from forne of th 1 About four o'clock 


in e ck and which houfe, as ſhe, 
«' this Informant, hath fitice- heard and be- 


6 lieves;: 134 fitüudde 


at Enfield With,” in the 


„ ouſſey of Middleſex," and is eptted 10 be 

„ yery' bad, -gnd"diforderty Bawdy-Houſe, 

e by one S e Wells „Wi- 
chere, 


« tw) a this Införmart, ſaw In the 
« "Pit chen an old gipfey wottan,” and two 


| * dung women, 25175 names were unknown. 

y o this Informant, But the name of one of 

5 Us chen this Informa t hath ſince” heard and 
de believes is Virtue all; and faith, that the 


44 faid old ipley woman took hold of this 
«© Informant's hand,” AH promiled to give her 
* fine, cloaths, if ſhe” would go their way, 


+, Mn eaning as this Informant under ſtood to 
b become a proſtitute) which this Informant 
Stefuſing to do, the, the ſaid old gi Pe Wo- 


6 man, ror a kate out of a Ar er; and 


« cut the lace of the ſtays. of her, this In- 
„ formant, and took rhe faid ſtays away from 
« het, and one of the ſaid men took off her 
cap, and then the faid two men went a? 
© Way with it, and ſhe, this Informant, hath 
ſince ſeen any of her things. And 


4% 


* chis Informant ſaith, that ſoon after they 


« were gone (which the, this Iriformaht be- 5 


« lieves' was about five in the morning) ſhe, 


the faid old g gt pſey, woman, forced her, this 
55 an old pair of ſtairs, and 
juſhed her into a back room, like an hay» 
loft, without any furniture whatſoever ir 
« the fame, and there locked her, this In- 
« formarit, up, threatening her, this Infor- 
ce mant, that if ſhe made the leaſt noiſe or 
« diſturbance, ſhe, the ſaid old gipſey woman, 
would cut her thivat, and then ſhe went 
And this Informant ſaith, that 


TY away. 
« hen Pp] light, upon her looking 


“ round to fee into What a diſmal place ſhe 
4 was, ſhe, this Informant, diſcovered a large 


cs black jug, with the neck much broken, 


« wherein was ſome water, and upon the floor 


« ſeveral pieces of bread, near in quantity to 
* a quartern loaf, and a ſmall parcel of hay. 


« And faith, that ſhe continued in this room, 
or place, from the ſaid Tueſday morning, 


„the ſecond day of January, until about 
“half an hour after four of the clock in the 
<« afternoon, of Monday the hey hiſt hey 
« of the ſame month TE. January, without 
« having or receiving any other fuſtenance or 
« proviſion, than the ſaid bread and water, 
« {except a ſmall minced pie, which the; this 
Informant, had in her pocket) or any thi 


«to lie on, other than the ſaid hay, and 
*"Jitho ook any pe petſon or 


rſons coming to 


per, although the often heard the name of 


« Mrs. and Woche Wells called upon, whom 
C ſhe underſtood was the miſtreſs of the houſe. 
And this Informant faith, that on Friday 


the. 


be. 
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« the rener gen day 8 deu laſt fy 


ſhe, this Informant, had n e a 
4 « aforeſaid Fel ſs Water, and, . 1 — d. 


without having any thing to eat or SE, 
until the Monday A when ſhe, this. 
Informant, being almoſt famiſhecd with, 
40 hunger, and ſtarved with. old, and almoſt 
naked during, the, whole, Nie of her con- 
« finement; t half an hour after 1 in. 
< the afternoon, of the faid e day 
of January, broke out at a en of the, 
So oF ſaid room, or Place, and 5 
. in London, about a quarter after ten, 
Ce ſame night, in * niol: weak, miſerable . 
«. dition, being very near Fi. 
« And, this Informant faith, that The, over. 
« ſince. hath. been, and now is in a ik Y, weak, | 
6 and declining ſtate an condition of health, 
« and | though all „ 1. care bay 5 


„„ 4 244+ 


25 — the ſame receives no 7 t hrongh 
1 her, but what is forced by the apotheca- 
4 ry's aſſiſtance and medicines. 


8 Sworn before me this Te e, 
eee eee, 
55 b:o bid ken Wa 
. FieLvING. | | 


ts El 


1115 Mr. Deputy oled 1 55 r 
Mr. Deputy Molineux. I was at Sir Cniſp 
Gaſcoyne' s when Canning came there, at the 
time that Virtue Hall was there; Sir Criſp was 
then lord mayor; I and others were deſired, to 
go and hear, her examination, after my lord 
bad concluded his examining of 
he turned to Betty Canning, and aſked 
ſhe had any thing to ſay, ſhe faid, no, the, had 
nothing at all more than ſhe had ſaid upon. the 
trial; my lord ſaid nothing further to; e 


the bed-gown. and pitcher were on the table, 


| Betty Canning was rolling up the bed-gown, 


in order. to take it away, as 1 aber | 


boy my lord ſaid, child, you muſt not take 
as away, you muſt. e that with me; 8 


which, ſhe replied, and ſaid, it is my mother 83 
good deal, becauſe. I had 


it ſhocked me a 
heard it ſaid, that ſne came home in a bed- 
gown, and that ſhe found it in the room where 
ſhe was confined; 1 mentioned this to ſeveral 
: ople that very afternoon, that were err 
| nts advocates in the affair. 


Mr. Willes. Did ſhe demand the, pitcher 


at that time? 

2 drr Molneux.. , 11 don- t remember 
ſhe did. | eld 

A © Croſe 1 e ee 

—— — Mr. Marton. I had not aſked you a quel- 
tion, if I. had not found you was 75 the ex- 
amination of Virtue Hall. Was you there 

upon the firſt of her, being brought i in to be 


examined ? . 

Mr. Deputy Molineus. 1 was, the firſt 
of that day. 

Mr. Morton. Had ſhe WA that r ? 


Mr. Deputy Molineux. I had heard that ſhe 
had; I heard my lord mayor fay he had ; — 
through the examination. 

Mr. Alortan. Was you there 5 day. be- 
fore the 1 Was examined publickly, the oy 


0 ; 


ot to her e pl 


ſtay till 


prſe 


Views, Mall ; 
her, ib 


| herſelf, | merely from; 


has been already, exercit ed, e 
leſs 


my opening for the defendant. 


72 4 


:xecanted ?, CR Ava 
Jeput ate de; 1 aner, 
Nen e 


9 
a 


fy Wap 4 2 — the Mr. 5 
ES, nn Be \ I very. particularly remember 
ſhe Vas going ta fold np this bed-gowns. my 
lord ma yor oY child, you mut not have 
that; fc it is my mother's; Wencke 
me ery, much. 1M ot 
O11 * 78 examined. oh oY 
F. Nares. d;.any,: Poul a a ex- 
t ſhe 5 byte it? « > "ep 
No,; fir. 
We have — e to 


* 
— , FD 4 wo 


1 k 


avy. 
Me the characters of thoſe N been 


dul, and deſire to know the pleaſure of 

court, Whether we fall call them NOT. or 
they are attached. . 
Court. Stay till they are hed. 5 
Mr. Davy. Then. e. have done Ts the 


8. 4 L 9517 OOTY 41915 ens 1 ESE. e 


. 29 * : ” \ 
i $03.1 Fx; "LAY! 


e921, 0} 1 N 
"Wh. it MP your alen, and 79 


men of the jury. G A NT 
I am council, in this cauſe, for he unfortunate 


” Elizabeth Canning ; and. une mee 


+. the certainly is, Whether, upon the 
hall think her guilty, or acg 1 7 | * the 
heinous crime of which ſhe :now...ſtands, in- 
dicted. For Suilty of ſuch an offence, at her 


years, ſhe cannot have been, - buen having 


aba 


educatin;; © and ſhould 5 


her innocent, moſt un er 


ſurely, be thought by all, 


brought to anſwer for,.a.. 


been very, unfortunate, in“ "ond c e and 


# "ul Ages in 
aving do duty 
in ae others for, the e 5 
violation of her own perſon and property; and 
the ys gf her, a L * fich de n. 
tunate ſuch an accufatio 
© anc .renders he dſcns, he oe 80 5 
ſenſible, ſhe will be entitled t0;t 123 ö 
which Jou have already ſhewn in 4 progreſs 


of this trial. And gentlemen, F i con- 


ſider how long that Rieß and 5 tion 


75 
me that "IEA ſhoxt minutes have 990 eco 

or ſeven heets, I am to le 
that I N gane nor Experience to do 
my Fleas at rote ey the extraordinary 
nature of i But, as I 
have been ate Noflxed upon for. my 
preſent ſtation, _ : .. 


I hope,, the. great kength of the Nik the 


| _ pains taken by the gentlemen on behalf 


of the proſecution, , the numerous facts and 
minute circumſtances that have been laid b before 
you, will be ſome excuſe, at leaſt, for che 
many defects and omiſſions that will appear in 
And, before I 
go into the particulars of the caſe, I ſhall pre- 
miſe al agree with Mr. Davy in his opening, 
that i 1 the, perjury, was: 9 95 and wiltylly 
falſe, it is one of the moſt abo Ab and 
Horrid pieces of corruption ever booms, into 
a court of er > A falſehood the moſt cruel 

and i impious | ſo ae that I will age 


with 


_ 


ond ads 1 * 
* 
- 
* p 


* 
* 
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with him, that if it ſhould appear by” * 
courſe of the whole evidence, that the defen- 
dant was never in the howſe of Suſannah Wells, 
and that Mary Squires was not the actor of the 
mifchief there fappoſed to be done. Canning's 
magnitude of offence" deſerves even à partieu- 
tar Jar, which: this country has not 75 thought 
r to enack in caſes of perfury. 
ut, gentlernen, you, as a jury, will 

78 judgments againſt all impulſes, Which 
muſt neceffarity ariſe from + confiderations of 
this A FRG" reflections on the conſe- 


quences of the crime, into the truth of which 


alone you are now to enquire. Facts alone are 
the proper objects of your attention; Anck glad 1 
am, for the fake Jae and truth, that a 


fact of this importance, I fay, of this impor- 


tance (for, in a free country, the nature and 
circumſtances of the crime, not the condition 


of the criminal, makes every enquiry more or 


lefs important) is to be inveſtigated and de- 
termined by a jury of diſtinguiſhed pro 


and integrity. By a jury ſelected by the pro- 


ſecutor, in a manner, I believe, unparallelled i in 
= proſecution, when the crown is. not direct- 
y concerned; — For, I believe, entlemen, 


at you are the ſelected choice of the e proſecu- 


br after no leſs than ſeventeen challenges: — 
And therefore, ſurely, the proſecutor can now 
have none. The defendant, I believe, never 


had any diffidence of the impartiality and abi- 
ty of any, Jurys legally returned from the citt- 


8 zens of London 


And, gentlemen, ab making members 
tions as may occur to trie, to be material for 
the defence of my client, I ſhall, in the out- 


Wt; beg leave to remind you, What the accu- 


ſation is, againſt this girl now at the bar: 


i is for wilfül, malicious, and corrup pt perjury, 
committed in this court, and that Fan the 


agoravated circumſtances of being Ng defigried to 
[ 


deſtroy the life of an innocent fellow 'creature. 


Let me add, that this crime, gentlemen, is ſup- 
_ poſed to be committed When the 2 was 


under the age of nineteen years. 
This charge has been fully opened by Mr. 


Davy, and endeavoured: to be fu pported three 


manner of ways; tlie ft (it 15 been moſt 
relied upon, and, I think, with the proſecu- 


tor's council, is the moſt material part of the 


| caſe) is the alibi defence of Mary Squires, and 
the poſirive proof they have brought 'of ſeveral 
perſons being in the place of Canning's con- 
finement, during the time ſhe ſays ſhe was 
there. If both theſe are proved, beyond all 


poſſibility of doubt, in your minds, then you 
muſt conclude Canning could Not {wear true 


in the manner ſhe has. 
The fecond method of proving. this heavy 


charge; is endeayoured to be made out from 
the improbability of the defendant's own ſto- 


Ty, and, the bird, by her own conduct, in 
che delays and precautions taken in not ap- 

pearing to make an earlier defence. Mr. Willes 
Mals uſe of a very remarkable expreſſion, 
well known in the law-books, fugam fecit, The 
has flown from Juſtices” and from thience 
would infer, (T 25 legally) it is confeſſing her 
own guilt.” Tam very forrow this fact was at 
all obſerved upon; becauſe, if it had not, 1 


ing, Spier.” 77 


migtit Have bech at liberty to have paft over 


circumſtagces of perſons" and things, which 1 


muſt now take notice of, in order tõ ſhew, chat 
the delay of this day's' trial ean, in n nümane 
and itnpartial bfeaſt, be any evidence of Can- 
ning's guiſe. Wes 4 ſtep chat every perſon, 
in her unhappy ſituation, would have taken 
Was a conduct that thoſe, who ha@-then the 
care of ker defence, Woe! have been! void of 
common ſenſe, had they not adviſed ir. — For, 
gentlemen, in theſe days, who would truſt the 
trial and teſt of their character, and their liber- 
ty depending thereon,” to the lame pn: 
both . judge and proſecutor. | 
However popiſh leg ends may Rete attem 
ed: to perſuade us, tfiat ſuch Hiphrelality hes 
exifted, —That a judge has even condetpned, 
and paſſed ſentence” on himſelf; — Yet, in 
theſt happier times, when men are at liberty to 
fee and judge for themſelves, fuch traditions will 


never influence any man, endued with the 
leaſt reafoning faculties, not to wiſh the pro- 
vinces of judge an proſecutor, at leaſt, may 


ever be diſtinct and independent im this country. 
I ſpeak this without even the remoteſt thought 


of caſting any reflection on the integtity and 


juſtice of any of thoſe, who preſide in our 


courts in theſe times. 2 Thicre never was a time, 


when the ſubject was equally ſecure in this re- 


| ſpect, but does it by no means follow from 
thence, that failings, inſeparable from human 
nature, are not to be guarded againſt by thoſe, 
who may ſuffer from them. = Aa that a pre. 
judice to our own cauſe, is ſuch a failing, is o . 


obvious to every candid man's 'own breaſt. — 


That no man, with any . to an upright 
heart, would truſt hi 


ſo Properly Prell in the magiltracy of this 
city. 


delay! 5 


It is notorious, thi ain was (and from mo- 

tives not to be diſavowed here, or in any other 
court) adviſed to remove her cauſe, from this 
place, to the ſupreme court of all criminal = 


proceedings in. Weftminſter-hall. 


Was this a ſtep that looks like an cation a 
juſtice? Do thoſe, who hope to clude the force 
of juftice, voluntarily approach the moſt aw- 


ful tribunal ? Happy might it have been for 
her, and for the courſe of juſtice, _ her de- 
ſign and attempt, in this particular, been agree- 
4510 to the all of i court ; for, 5 DH 
fatisfied I am, that all here with, and mean, 
to do compleat juſtice; yet the obſtructions, 
which we have here met with, from a licenti- 


ous rabble (the effect of which! 'on fome men's 


a more ſolemn trial haye Penn complied with. — 
But no ſooner was one Juſt cauſe of delay re- 


moved; No ſooner was the other, as juſt 


reaſon not to be complied with, by the cõurſe of 
legal proceedings, — Than Canning iminediate- 


ly ſubmitted to her defence in the - Place ſhe now | 


Ftands. 
If N I have 3 off all aſperſions of 
her guilt, from a ſuppoſed intent to avoid her 


X | trial, 


elf in ſuch a ſituation, 8 
as the preſent ptoſecutor muſt Have been in, 
had the preſent examination came on, when he 


But what was another known reaſon of this 
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free from theſe fears?) Why did not 
her flight from juſtice ? She had not even grati- 
tude to detain, | No friends were to ſuffer, ei- 


323 rr n : 
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trial. What arguments may I not juſtiy raiſe 
in favour of her innocence, from er . 
rance here at all? | 

If ſhe was conſcious of the leaſt 185 af; con- 
vidtion, — (and what perſon, really Os is 


ther in perſon or fortune, by her flight. She 


was under no eee, either by ſelf or 


friends. 

In oppoſition to even the remoteſt apprehen- 
ſion of the, puniſhment of the crime of per- 
jury (and eſpecially ſuch a perjury) could the 
place of Canning s abode be the object of a 
moment's doubt? Whether a ſervant in Lon- 


don, or elſewhere, muſt. be. ſurely yay: . 


ferent to one in her ſtation? 


be a ſervant in England, preferable to other 
countries. But ſuppoſe her only apprized of 
the nature of her crime, and ſhe muſt know 


her reſidence here of a very ſhort duration. 


Under ſuch circumſtances therefore can any one 


doubt, that ſuch a delinquent would not have 


made her own choice of her place of exile, 


eſpecially, when by ſuch choice ſhe. ſhould 
have avoided the moſt ſevere part of her Po- 


8 if guilty,— That of ſlave 


5 e therefore the imputation o N guilt, 
=. ll from this circumſtance mentioned. by 5 
Mir. Willes, is entirely wiped off. 
| I muſt now, gentlemen, beg RES to ke 
two or three obſervations, in offering to you 
my thoughts on the proſecutor's own caſe, as 
it ſtands unanſwered by any facts on our 
fide. And in this part, I ſhall invert the order 
laid down by my two learned friends Mr. 
Davy and Mr. Willes; and begin firſt with the 
improbability objected to Canning's own tale, 
_ becauſe (I think) even allowing the improbabili- 
ty of her ſtory to be a ſufficient proot to ground 
a conviction uf perjury on, I can, by no means, 
think there is a greater ſhare of improbability | 


in tre defendant's relation, than there is in 


many parts of the Account given to contradict 


the truth of it. 
It would be endlcks, i in 1 place, to o follow 


5 the learned gentlemen's example, and to ob- 
| ſerve, as minutely as they have done, on the 
| ſeveral facts related by Canning and their evi- 


dence, to diſprove them. 


I ſhall therefore confine myſelf on this head 
of improbability, to the general facts related 


by Canning in her own ſtory, and to ſome 


| general objections, which that relation has 


INDE.” the proſecutor's learned counſel 
Wi 

And what are their en to the i impro- 
bability of her ſtory? They conſiſt in the 
circumſtances of the. time of her abſence, the 
nature of the place of ber confinement, the par- 


ticular manner in which ſhe led her life there, 


the Jeeming'y ſurprizing account of the ff rob- 
bery. I cannot forbear obſerving in this 


place, to what forced and ſtrange obſervations 
on facts, one of the gentlemen was driven, in 
order to keep alive his own cry of pron 
. 

Mr. Davy, I think endeavours to. raiſe five 


make 


different objections of improbability * his 
obſervations. The firſt is, It is very ſtrange, 


ſays he, that there ſhould. appear no, premedi- 


tation previous to the robbery in Moorfields.— 
Mr. Davy has had much more experience, 
pa rticularſy in this court, than I have had 

was, therefore, the more ſurprized to hear 
ſuch an obſervation come from a gentleman, 
who muſt have heard ſo many unhappy wretches 
tried in this place, for crimes that would be 


doubly ſhocking, did all the circumſtances 


appear the effect of deſign and premditation in 
the authors: And ſhall it then be urged as an 
argument of every felon's innocence that we 
are not able to ſhew that his guilty act was de- 


| liberately premidetated. Such reaſoning would, 
I apprehend, be as effectually ſerviceable to 
villany as a general pardon. 8 

It may poſſibly be ſome comfort, even to 


The next improbability is made to ariſe from 
the very great danger which theſe robbers 
(whom Mr. Davy muſt ſtill ſuppoſe to be all 
coolneſs and deliberation) naturally foreſaw in 
carrying Canning ſo far from the N of her 
robbery to her priſon. 5 

But, for my own part, only ſuppoſe any rob- | 


bers, for once, raſh enough to commit any 


robbery at all, between nine and ten, o'clock 


night in the middle of winter, in ſuch a place 55 
as Moorfields, (and I would to God every dax 


did not afford inſtances of ſuch unpremditated 
raſhneſs) and where is then the improbability 5 


of the ſubſequent atten 


1s it improbable that Wah villains ſhould 


not at once be ſatisfied with the rrifling | ſum on 


of money, and the gown and apron? Is it in 


the leaſt incredible, that thoſe, who were either 
of Mrs. Wells's or Mrs. Squires's gang, ſhould 
be deſirous of adding one more proſtitute to 
the retinue of this notorious bawd, or muggling 


S 
Mr. Davy was ſo. drove to o ſupport the im- . 
Probability of Canning s relation 1 in this part of |. 
his obſervation. _.. 
That we are now told, ot: 8 
muſt be thought ſo wary and circumſpect, that 
they muſt even have apprehended immediate 


diſcovery from the reſort of thoſe, who go to 


ſee the unhappy inhabitants of one ſide of this 
ſquare. W at! between nine and ten at = 


; night! FL. 


If 155 learned W 5 not already 


gratified this curiofity, I hope he will, at leaſt, 


chuſe a more ſeaſonable houſe, leaſt the kee- 
pers there may be led to miſtake the mo- 
wa of ſo unexpected and unſeaſonable a 
VIIIc. 

We are then to ſee this improbetalicy from 
the known humanity of ſtreet. robbers. —Thele, 
he thinks, were never cruel on purpoſe.— 
This is, I own, an obſervation of great good 
nature. I wiſh there was the leaſt foundation 
in fact for the ſupport of it. But becauſe we 
cannot aſſign a motive or reaſon for every in- 
ſtance of cruelty and barbarity theſe ruffians 
commit, are we to ſhut out all belief that fuch 
acts of violence are committed. | 

Becauſe, therefore, there is no deſig a. of 


murder proved, we muſt not believe = thele 
humane, theſe deliberate, , theſe wary robbers, 
could be tempted to offer any violence to 


Canning 


| the crack of the door, to . 

E From whence, therefore, are we to collect, 
that this improbability ever did happen; — For 

might not this obſervation through the crack 


Canning, that was not abſolutely neceſſary to 


a ſuppoſed premeditated deſign of robbery. . | 
There is one more __ obſervation, and that, 
perhaps, might, afford an argument of impro- 
ability. I. that is the priſoner's great cau- 
tion in huſbanding her water; for now I am 


accompanying Mr. Davy in his obſervations 


at Enfield-Waſh. But how does this appear, 
that ſhe. did huſband her water at all, in the 
manner Mr. Davy ſuppoſes? | , _ 
Canning's evidence, or relation, at no one 
time, or place, juſtify this obſervation : all 
ſhe tells, or ſwears, is, that the bread and wa- 
ter laſted to ſuch a time; but no where does 
ſhe relate, how regular ſhe made her meals, if 
there is a. poſſibility, . this . bread and water 
was ſufficient to ſuſtain human nature twenty. 
eight days, all that part of the caſe of Mr. 
| Davy's eking it out by ounce andounce, falls 
/ to ah 
Another obſervation was made, which would 
appear of ſome weight, if founded on facts, 
„ ot. 
Says Mr. Davy, it ſhe had a mind to eſcape, 
ſhe might, every hour of the day, have puſh- 


ed out the plaiſter- wall. She did attempt, ſhe 
ſays, to open the window, and could not. 
But where is there any proof, or admiſſion, that 


ſhe might have eſcaped every hour of the day, 
if ſhe, would? Another improbability is, to 
ariſe, that the people never came to fee whe- 
ther Canning was there or not. — Burt this, 
once more, reſts ſolely on Mr. Davy's imagi- 
nation, wants a ſupport of proof. zi 
herſelf ſays, ſhe once law a 2 look througt 
ee if ſhe was gone. 


be repeated a hundred times, and Canning not 
obſerve it. 775 e 


We are now come to the laſt and great ob- 
jection, which is for ever to overturn. this 
ſtory, on the foot of improbability. That 


is, that Canning ſhould return from the waſh, 
without attempting to take any ſhelter till ſhe 


reached her own houſe. This, I admit, is a 


fact related by herſelf, and ſhe is conſiſtent, 


in this part of her ſtory, on every relation of 
it; but I leave you, gentlemen, to judge, 


what inference of improbability ariſes from 
hence. Is it poſſible for you to determine, in 


your own minds, what would be the conduct 


of any one, or more people in ſuch a fitu- 
ation. Different judgments, and different re- 
| ſolutions, would be ated upon by very diffe- 
rent ideas, under ſuch. circumſtances. — And 


therefore I ſubmit, that no argument of im- 


probability. can be drawn from this conduct in 
Canning, that would not equally have fur- 
niſhed Mr. Davy's Speech, had ſhe acted a 
quite different part, and made her ſtory known 
at the firſt houſe ſhe came by...  _ 
Mr. Davy, having now | finiſhed his chain 
of obſervation, and, as he ſuppoſes, entirely 
deſſroyed all  pretence to truth, in Canning's 
narration , — Yet thinks it neceſſary to aſk one 
queſtion, — Was ever a ſtory attended with 


ſuch improbable and incoherent circumſtances ? 


Many very improbable things, many very in- 
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coherent ones, have happened, and therefore 


I might ſafely anſwer to this doughty que- 
ſtion. Ves. I think as e incohe- 
rent circumſtances have been true. But the 


guilt or innocence of the defendant will not 


receive the leaſt light or aſſiſtance from either 


queſtion or anſwer, 2 
And, therefore, allow ſuch refined obſervati- 


ons their utmoſt latitude (and as they have 


been thus relied on by the proſecutor's coun- 


cil, I have been obliged to take ſome notice 


of them) and let us then ſee, where juſt ob- 
ſervations on facts will turn the weight of im- 
JJ... TT Ten 
This is a fact not diſputed, Canning was 
certainly miſſing.—That ſhe gave a particular 


account of her abſence on her return home, 
January 29, 1753, is not diſputed. —She was 


particular in Circumſtances of place, . perſons, 


and things. The remarkable pitcher now be- 


tore you in particular, 


Nov on this ſtate of fa#s all uncontradicted. 
—Permit me only to aſk a few queſtions, as 
the propereſt anſwer, that can be given, to the 


obſervations on the head of improbability. 


If Canning was abſolutely ignorant of the 
place ſhe was reſolved to charge as her priſon, 
could .ſhe have ventured to mention any one 
JJ EAT 7 OoE ED 
In ſuch a ſort of room, as the gentlemen 
themſelves allow ſhe did deſcribe. — Even a 
chimney would have been a hazardous parti- 
cular. But, that ſhe. ſhould deſcend to ſuch a a 
_ Pitcher, as now produced, was riſqeing the 
whole on a circumſtance, that would fail her 
The very perſon of Squires, ſtamped, as 
Mr. Davy fays, by God, with a particula- | 
rity never to be forgot. Would Canning have 
ventured to fix on ſuch a perſon? Though 
Canning not equal in her deſcription of 
Squires's deformity, with Mr. Davy; the ac- 
count of the perſon, who robbed her, is too 
remarkable to proceed from mere inventi- _ 


ON. 


Now it is certainly moſt | probable, that if 


any perſon at all had been deſcribed to Canning, 


Alt muſt have been Wells; — For, accordin 
to the proſecutor's account, Squires had come 
there, but a few days before Canning's return 
home; and yet Canning's deſcription neither 
did fit, nor would ſhe charge Wells on ſight. 


The perſon of Wells, even by the proſecutor, 
was ſuppoſed as unknown by Canning, as that 


of Squires, The name, indeed, of Wells, or Wills, 
(now too ſuppoſed by the proſecutor to have 
been named by Skarrat to Canning) was men- 


tioned by her at her firſt return, And from 
this circumſtance every body had predeter- 
mined mother Wells for the robber. — 
Mr. Willes aſſures you, nobody dream- 


ed of a gipſey. — Every body had fixed on 


Wells, as ſhe was known to be the miſtreſs of 
the houſe, and as the houſe was infamouſly 


known to be capable of harbouring thoſe that 
were capable of any villany. — Every body 
therefore fixed their attention on Wells. And 


yet, gentlemen, the proſecutor's own witneſs, 
Mr. Aldridge, tells you, that Squires was di- 


rectly pitched On by Canning.—She could not 
Fe | | have 
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SN. your na on a | rg of this 
kind; but. the 2 5 for the 
have through: grounded all their ar 
on this head, that ſomte ſtory was neceſſary to 
be forget? — Suppöſe this granted, in der 
| to argue with them in their own way; let me 
& them; — Could à Weak illiterate woman 
— Jupported)-have' either invented, of 
when invented, be uniform in the proof of it? 
Would any one endued with the moſt common 
ſhare of underſtancing herſelf; or affiſted by 
thoſe wis were, have taken a tale 3 dif- 
ficult to have gained belief. 
« Surely; a deſcription of Serine; plkers, and 
things, really not exiſting, would as probably 


have gained belief, and yet have been much 


more eaſily managed, in | caſe of more Parti- 
eular enquiries. 

But howeyer lange many of he circum- 
ſianigel of this tale may ſcem, I app rehend it is 
not ſo deſtitute of all preſumptive proots, as 

has been contended. | 


I have before ſaid, no one doubts, that Can- 


ning was miſſing. That che condition of her bo- 
dy, on her return, was moſt miſerable, has 
been 


ſuſpicion of being privy” to, 
ſupporting a Find” of any Kind. 


The ſame will prove, that ſeveral ſyr 


ment the had received. 
I The anſwer attempted to theſe uo 
ed facts, is, all this was practiſed for the'ſake 


of gain. — To become a falſe object of cha- 


rity, Or, more probably, ſays Mr. Davy, to 
cover the reproach of whoredom. To this 
anſwer I will make no other reply, than aſk 


this one queſtion—What fact of diſtreſs, how- 


ever uncontroverted, may not be ſuppoſed to 


have proceeded from a deſign to decerve and 


impoſe.— And, in this inſtance, we have had 


8 nothing but mere ſuppoſitions to induce your 
belief that all Canning 8 ſufferings were iraudu- 


lent. 

TI will treſpaſs with only one queſtöh more, 
on the head of improbability. Canning was 
miſſing Where was the? After more than a 
twelvemonth”s enquiry—That enquiry, backed 
with as active a proſecution as ever was carried 
on in this kingdom— That profecution, made 
the univerſal object of argument and curioſi 


And yet not the leaſt ſurmiſe of any other 


place of confinement than that alledged by 
Canning herſelf. 
other account than Mr. Davy's bare opinion 
She was ſecreted ſomewhere — to conccal a 
pregnancy or to get free of diforders incident 
to the gay and young. 
If rhis was the fact, I ſhall venture to pro- 


nounce ſhe might have made more of her 


means of ſecreſy, than by any diſtreſs ſhe could 
counterfeit, even in theſe charitable days. But 


Profeccrion 


human power to Haye p 
proved true — Things, the moſt unlikely to be 
attefted as true, it falt, have been credite1, 
and yet have been utterly Fllſe.. my 


proved by ſome of the profecutor's wit- 
neſſes; Will be confirmed by ſuch of ours, whoſe 
characters and ſtations place ings above all 
A ho of, ER 
Uncder the other head, is the well known ftory = 

of a ſteward's ſon belonging to 4 noble family. 
Ef I remember, it was the K 


in this court, and dy that. proof the 
was acquitted of a robbery 


ere 
attending this unhappy girl's illneſs; were un- 
erring tokens of ſome moſt extraordinary” treat- mm 


and the other demonſtrab 


To this we have had no 


18 


+ 
| to t weh a f Sofition, &Mr Da 

leaſt colour ws we muſt e 115 
Carming, poor, illiterate and defense, has 
üer in an attempt, that money, art, and 
friends have ſcarce ever effected. 

1 Witt, cherefere, Teave'this part of the 
fecttor s caſe, which, T att ſenſible, T be 
taken up more of your time, and the court's 
than may have been fnecefſary, Not only as! 
think the ſuppo poſed motives of all Gaitling' 

ory, ar leaſt, as improbable as tlie facts re- 

ated by her, but alſo, as I hope this will 
be the laſt profecution where I fhall hear a con- 
Viction of Gilf and cortupt perjury, contended 
r. on the mere improbability of any facts, 
which Fave been ctedited by twelve Bel on 


their oatlis, and that too in a caſe where the mer. 


ciful ear is ever moſt open, Since, gentlemen, 
it is not to be denied, here at leaſt; where [ | 
can vouch the annals of this place for m. afſer- 
tion, That things, ſeeming Ay "mmpoffible for 
ormed, have been 


There are two known inftahces of "oy kind, the 


one that moſt improbable ride from A place near 


this c 


city to Yotk in one day, ot tlie fame horſe. 


I had almoſt ſaid as improbable a PE: 25 


Mr. Davy's flight round the atmoſphete! yet this 


was a certain fact done, was atteſtẽdt anct Believed 


himfelf actually y guilty Itty of as ſboh as acquitted. — —_—= 


in{boroy ph ta- 


mily; but that is not mat There che 


ſteward was mifling, and a lage ſum of money 


ſuppoſed taken from him, his on fon accuſed 
bine, his mother, and his ſiſter, of the mur- 
der and robbery, and tlrat they had thrown the 
— into ſuch a pit.— Thie pit was fear ched, and 


ody found, and yet, as the ſon perſiſted 
in 9 his own accuſation, they were indifted, 


tried and hanged. —Yet' ſometime after, the 
father returned, gave a particular account of 
his abſence, a the cauſe of it. Nov in 
both theſe inſtances, who, on the firſt relation 
could either aſſent to the truth of the one, or 
would doubt the truth of the other. And yet 
the one was ber Lebende proved to be true, 
falſe.— T mention 
theſe facts, t to thew the peat danger of ac- 
quitting or condeming apainft pofitive proof 
on oath, on refined arguments of Karel, 
which we fee are thus capable of deceiv- 
ing. 
And, indeed, I cannot but expreſs 7 de- 
gree of wonder in this place, that a point of 
this nature ſhould have been thus laboured by 


the proſecutor, —as he has contended for, and 


has, endeavoured. to produce proof of facts, 
which, if credited,” would make all refort to 


ſuppoſition uleleſs— 1 infer, therefore, that 


even touching on ſuppoſitions and arguments 


of improbability implies a diffidence in their 
proof of facts. 


But having done with this part of the caſe, 


which reſts on the head of improbability, it 


now 


priſoner = 
which he confeſſed 
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nom remains to examine how the charge is o- 


therwiſe ſupported ; and how it is to be an- 


ſwered on our part. And, after the great 
attention you have given, I need not remind 
you, chat the ſtreſs of the proof has been level- 
led to ſhew Mary Squires was elſe where; on which 


Mr. Davy has logically concluded, (ergo) Can- 


ning has an ſwora falſe. But this is not 


a neceſſary conſequence. How does it ne- 


ceſſarily follow, that though Squires was elſe- 


where, Canning has maliciouſſy perjured her- 


ſelf? May there not be a ſimilitude in defor- 
mity, that may deceive, as well as there may 
be in the more admired part of the ſex? 


But having, in general, denied the truth 


of Mr. Davy's inference: I- ſhall wave this 
pPaüart of my . ſo far as to agree with Mr. 
Davy, Squires is fo ſtampt that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to be miſtaken. Canning has ſwore 
ſhe is not miſtaken, twelve men upon their oaths 
have believed her, and her defence now is, that 
ſhe is not miſtaken. It will be as needleſs as pro- 
bx, to go minutely through every branch of the 
prolecutor's evidence that is meant to prove the 
Contrary. The witneſſes are many, however all 
| their force is direct and obvious, to a ſingle 
point, viz... to prove Squires at Abbotſbury and 
other places, from the 29th of December 
1762, to the firſt of February 1733. When 
we ſhall endeavour to prove ſhe was at Enfield. 
It is not quite immaterial to remark, that 
Heſter Hopkins and Alice Farnham, the two 


diu witneſſes, are not quite poſitive, but believe 


only they are the perſons. 


Tou'll obſerve from hence, chat Abbotſbury is 


to be the grand ſcene of contradiction ; there 


- courſe of fmuggling, or only occaſionally there, 
are expreſs and poſitive; other circumſtances, 


ſiurely nat altogether common in the courſe of 


a gipſey's life, are reſerved only for their reſi- 
dence at Abbotſbury. In all other places 


Squires is attempted to be ſhewn properly as 
a vagrant—fortune- telling ſtaying a night only 
in a place, and lodged in barns. 5511 


at once to halt, not as gipſies, but become, in 


an inſtant, remarkable gueſts, live in the new 


part of the houſe, inſtead of lying in a barn; 


ſmuggled goods, they are now companions of 


_ - thoſe of the beſt rank in the place, and at two 


balls in one week; this ſo ugly and deformed 
woman, whom they have brought a man that 
ſubſiſted on charity at Enfield, to ſwear that 


he choſe rather to fit in the cold, than by the fire 


where ſhe was in company. I fay, this extra- 
ordinary piece of detormity you are to believe 
at Abbotſbury preſent at all meetings, uſual 
-at this ſeaſon, and careſſed as a principal gueſt. 
One remark wall. tuffice for all this particu- 
latity of deſcription at Abbotſbury. This time 
was neceſſary to he conſumed ſomewhere, or 


contradiction to evidence, which they are aware 


ve have to produce. You'll now obſerve, that it 


has been thought neceſſary to have ſome 


Lucy was called, and faultered, the whole 
* | 9 alibi 


particular ſeries of evidence and recollection, 
relative to all theſe three gipſies.—It happens, 
that moſt of the evidence have choſe the late 
change of ſtile as their common ohject of 
memory. Scarce one, who did not remember 


this, or chat particular fact, by the era of old 


or new Chriſtmas.—I wiſh this may be the only 
ſcene of falſhood and confuſion, flowing from 
this law. I was myſelf againſt it, as I thought 
it likely to be productiye of miſtakes in evi- 


dence, and don t yet ſee any uſe it ever can be 
of to the public. VV 


It is, however, I confeſs, natural to confirm 


our remembrance of particular perſons, or 
things, by remarkable æras in point of time. But 
I much doubt whether this not the occaſion of 
the whole miſtake in this caſe; not, perhaps, 


deſigned by all, though by others calculated 


merely to add a credit to facts, that a mere 


poſitive averment would fail to eſtabliſn. 
And in the evidence of the ſecond witneſs, 


Alice Farnham, at Winyard's-Gap, which 


was given with great modeſty, and an air of 


truth, there is a particular, which induces 
me to believe, that the year muſt be miſtaken 


by this witneſs. In order to convince you 


that ſne was not miſtaken in the perſons of 


the gipſies.— She recollects they told her they 
would come and ſee her again at old Chriſt-. 
It was then the 3 iſt of December. Theſe 
gipſies, as you have heard from all their own 
accounts, on their return hither to winter- 
quarters; Abbotſbury, a remarkable point in 
view; and yet all this muſt be defeated, if 
long they had then the leaſt intent of being at 
Winyard's-Gap again at old Chriſtmas; but 
this is very reconci:eable, ſuppoſing it the year 
before that theſe wanderers "oy in thoſe parts. 
luppolition ; for 
the change of ſtile was then enacted into a 
law, though it had not taken place, and 
therefore the 1ſt old Chriſtmas was no un- 
common day of return for theſe gipſies, as 
But when once brought to Abbotſbury, 
without any cauſe opened or proved, they are 


—And this is no unnatural : 


diſſenters from the new ſtile, to fix on. But 
ſurely, gentlemen, if this extenſive ſcene of 


_ alibi proof ought to find credit with you, it 

is evident George and Lucy Squires were the 
moſt proper evidence to ſupport the truth of 
- inſtead of being gipſies, that every one avoids, 1 „„ „ 
except ſuch as want to deal in fortune- telling and 
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| beſt evidence, when I obſerved thoſe two in 


court, after all other witneſſes were, by or- 
der, obliged to withdraw. — The proſecutor's 


council ſaw the force of this appeal, and a- 


greed to call theſe two witneſſes in ſucceſſion. 
— George was called. —If Lucy had been ven- 


"tured, and they two had agreed in points of 


facts, of perſons, and times, as they muſt 
have done, if true in the accounts they gave. 


I fay, if this had been done, I then agreed, 
1 till fay, that I muſt bave ſubmitted, that 
the detendant was at leaſt miſtaken in her evi- 
Dr - dence againſt Mary Squires. 

the alibi evidence prior in point of time would 
not defeat tlie gipſey's arriyal at Endfield, in 


But, gentlemen, you have heard George 


alone. From his croſs examination, the danger 
of a manifeſt contradiction became tog appa- 


rent. George hardly ſupported himſelf.—If 


* as 1 | . | 


ſtandard to reſort to, as a reaſon for all this 


£ To this I deſired to appeal, as being 1 
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alibi was gone.—Such a trial was therefore not 
to be ventured. I redemanded this teſt of the 
truth of the alibi; but the proſecutor abſo- 
lutely refuſed it. — A reaſon indeed was aſſign- 
ed; but, like many others, the effect of a 
quick invention, unſupported by. proof. Both 
theſe witneſſes were, at once, made almoſt 
idiots.” Nothing of this was mentioned in 
the opening, or, as an excuſe for not ns 
chern? when at firſt demande. 

But as Lucy was not called (which J reall 
think would have determined this whole af 
fair let me remark a little on the conduct of 
And, gentlemen, where did there 
appear any deſect of underſtanding, during 
his examination, on behalf of the proſecuti- 
on? He was clear, quick, and minute, both 
as to times, zames, and places, that were 


within the Tout to be proved. Of other places 


certainly as remarkable, certainly as natural 
objects of memory, not a tittle was to be 
remembered; for to have remembered any 
| thing, would have given a clue. 

And, therefore, not a town out of the 
alibi, except Shaftſbury, 
from Auguſt to December, from Surry, quite 
along the coaſt of Suſſex and Dorſet, is to 
be mentioned. Not a tranſaction of buying, 
or ſelling a ſingle ſcrap of his goods, in any 
one place out of the alibi; and yet it is im- 
poſſible but their trade muſt have been their 


view and ſupport, in one part of their journey 


as well as another. But I ſubmit, that ſome 
parts of the ſtory, in which the proſecutor has 
allowed this witneſs to be capable of giving 


his teſtimony, afford ſtrong ſuſpicions 'of 


falſhood. I will enumerate ſome of them that 
ſtrike me in this light: Firſt, that decrepid 


probable. You are told by other witneſſes, 


that ſuch a walk would neccifarily take up, viled it might ſtand in need of. 


more time, than other circumſtances of 
George's ſtory can 
to this, the impro ability of her being at 
Abbotſbury, and that too at Clarke's Houſe, 


and yet not ſeen there by one of all her nu- 


merous acquaintance. - You obſerve ſcarce a 
perſon there, but has known her intimately 
for many years. Here you have heard, from 


many '& rhe witneſſes, there was an halt of 


8 or 9 days.—George then tells you, that the 
firſt day they went only to Poſſum, a very 
{mall diftance, and from this place ſuch forced 
marches, as amount to the higheſt degree of 
improbability. I aſked him a reaſon tor this 


immediate and unuſual expedition. This was 


one of the queſtions, which you find he did 
not expect to be aſked. At laſt, it was 
a ſiſter's illneſs occaſioned this hurry. We 
received a letter from her by the poſt on that 
account; he could not, however, tell where 
this letter was received, and. perhaps, that might 


be forgot; but, gentlemen, he could ſcarce 
receive this letter at Poſſum; becauſe that 


was a mere occaſional reſting place, and if a 


expedition, was received at Abbotſbury, I deſire 
to Have it accounted for, how they came to at- 
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were not in purſuance of this letter; but in 
order to be at Baſingſtoke on the 18th of 
January, for a purpoſe that is very material 


through a tour, 


a ſingle place known, —No witneſs called, that 
ever ſaw them; — And yet they eat, drank, 
and lodged, as in other parts of their journey, 
And yet, to 
tion beyond the reach of a doubt, this witneſs 
old woman's walk from Litton to Abbotſbury, 
and back again to dinner, and then to Ab- 
botſbury the ſame evening, ſeems highly im- 


4 allow for it. Add 


ing objection to his teſtimony, hoth between 
Coombe and Baſingſtoke, and from Baſingſtoke 
to Brentford. But, at Baſingſtoke, a circum- 


ſtoke on the 18th of January. 


you have been told, ſhe danced with at Abbotſ- 


a evidence for the proſecutor, is the time it was 
letter, that really required and occaſioned ſuch 


tempt no further than Poſſum che firſt day. 
It is obvious therefore to me, that the par- 
ticular ſtages, this witneſs gives an account, 


for the truth of their whole ſtory, and which 
I ſhall take particular notice of, WED. are 
them at that place. -* 6 

But firſt let me aſk, If ſuch a letter ever 
ſent ? If a ſiſter ever ſick? Why not that 
ſiſter here to confirm the truth of this lain | 
and ſimple fact? Is ſhe too of ſo weak an 
underſtanding, - as not to be truſted with 'this 
queſtion? Did you write a letter to your 
brother George, in January, 1753, and to 
what place? Was you then ill, and did you 
inform ſo by ſuch letter? An anſwer in the 
affirmative, to either of theſe queſtions, from 
a witneſs, whoſe character ſtands, and muſt 
ſtand, unimpeached by any thing, which now 
appears, would have had great weight with - 
me at leaſt, in confirming this part of George 8 
evidence. 

There is ; another moſt remarkable defect in 
George s account of this journey. — From 
Coombe to Baſingſtoke is forty miles: — He 
wanted, at firſt, to make this march in. two 
days but he was put right in his road here 
by the learned gentleman's Rota on his brief, 
or elſe they would have been too early at Ba- 
ſingſtoke, for this material letter; — But, in 
this three days march of forty. ' miles, Not 


put the truth of this narra- 


has repeated his whole journey, accompanyed 
by an attorney, not only to refreſh his on 
memory, but to give his teſtimony a prop and 
ſupport, which he was no doubt prin - 


It is, ſurely, ſomewhat ſtrange, that the 
nearer he arrived to his own home, the leſs he 
ſhould be capable of remembring things and 
Places himſelf, the leſs he ſhould be able to 

roduce perſons to remember him, his mother, 
or his ſiſter. But, gentlemen, this is a glare- 


ſtance is pretended to have happened, and 
which, if it really did happen, makes it be- 
vond a doubt, that they were really at ns 


This is the letter, ſuppoſed to be wrote by 
the direction of Lucy, by the landlady at 
Baſingſtoke, to her lover Mr. Clarke, whom, 


bury. Lou have alſo been told, that this 
pledge of Lucy's Love was unfortunately de- 
livered to a wrong Mr: Clarke, by ſome mi- 
ſtake, of the Dorcheſter poſt-houſe. — Now, 
gentlemen, you will obſerve, all that makes 
this letter, in any degree, a material piece of 


wrote; for that theſe vagabonds may have 
been in all the places, through which the evi- 
dence has traced them. — - That they might 


dance 
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dance at Abbotſbury, and that Lucy, whoſe 
beauty Mr. Davy himſelf ſeems to have been 
ſo enamoured with, might there alſo capti- 
vate the heart of Mr. Clarke, is very proba- 
ble, but entirely immaterial. | It was, there- 
fore, incumbent on the gentleman for the pro- 
ſecution to have fixed the time, at which this 
letter Was wrote, without the leaſt blot of any 
ſuſpicion; and, not only the time, but that 
the gipſies actually came on this ſuppoſed 18th 
of January to Baſingſtoke, directly from Ab- 
botſbury ; for, otherwiſe, their being at En- 
field-Waſh, on the 1ſt, 2d, or 3d of January, and 
at Baſingſtoke, on the 18th are not, in the leaſt, 
inconſiſtent; and therefore, gentlemen, I be- 
fore took notice, that a moſt material part of 
this journey was very imperfectly accounted 
for by George Squires, and not any witneſs to 
aſſiſt him quite from Coombe to Baſingſtoke. 
How material therefore would it have been, in 
this part of their caſe, to have had this wron 
Mr. Clarke, to whom this love epiſtle was ſent 
by miſtake. We ſhould then, at leaſt; have 
been ſure, that it was not of an earlier date 
than 1793; and, when I come to obſerve on 
the letter itſelf, as produced to the court, 1 
think, ſome ſuſpicions, on this head, will not 
appear to be groundleſs. Mr. Davy, with great 
cbufidence, aſſerted, that this piece of evidence 
alone was ſufficient to detect the whole im- 
poſture: I have allowed how ſtrong it would 
5e accompanyed with ſome requilites, that, 
I ſubmit, do not now accompany it.—An eſ- 
ſential one is, that the letter ſhould, beyond a 
doubt, appear to you to be wrote on the 18th 
of January, 1753. Mr. Davy and Mr. Willes 
have therefore, on all occaſions, mentioned 
this date of the letter, as a fact not diſputable, 
or, indeed, to be diſputed. —But, gentlemen, 
you, on oath, muſt, from the appearance of 
the letter itſelf, at leaſt, think this uncertain; 
for, however often the date has been repeated 
1753, it, in fact, has no other figures than 
175; the corner, where the 4th figure ſhould 
tand, is torn or rubbed off. — That corner alone 
gentlemen, out of four, though all equally 
ſecured by the fold and make of the letter, 
has ſuffered by time. When an obliteration, 
or other accident happens in ſo material part 
ol ſo very material a piece of evidence, it na- 
tur ly excites ſome ſuſpicion. And here a- 
calf how material would it have been to have 
had the wrong Mr. Clarke, who could not, 
I am ſure, have peruſed ſo unexpected a let- 
ter, without ſome degree of attention; and 
from him we might poſſibly have known ho- 
the date appeared, when delivered to him. 
Lis allo unlucky for this material ppint of 
evidence, that the poſt- mark is, by no means, 
plain enough to give any ſatisfactory account 
of the time, when this letter actually paſſed 
through the poſt. This, I own, a defect not 
in the proſecutor's power to have cured ; bur, 
therefore, it was the more incumbent on him 
to have authenticared the time and date of 
the letter, by ſuch means, as were in his pow- 
er; and, therefore, I think, the abſence of 
Mr. Clarke greatly diſcredits the authority of this 
piece of evidence; tor, as I have before ſaid, 
on the truth and exactneſs of time depends 
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part of the caſe; but, as the conduct of the 
proſecution ſeemed to make this ſo very ma- 
terial, I hope I have not ſeemed to treſpaſs too 


much on that indulgence, which has been ſo 


remarkable through this whole cauſe.—I ſhall 
therefore cloſe my obſervations on the other 
numerous witneſſes to this alibi part of the 
caſe, that however they may agree, in general facts, 
that Squires was at this and that place, as ſworn, 
ſuch account may either be falſe or immate- 
rial in this proſecution; may be, as other a- 
libi defences too often are, abſolutely falſe, or 


falſe in point of time; and the one, as well as 
the other, equally invalidates the whole of 


this, as relative to, or material in, a proof ot 
Cane ( Ü 


It is therefore one of the corner ſtones to 


the credit of this ſort of proofs, that the ſe- 
veral witneſſes ſhould be uniform in all their 
circumſtances, and particularly in ſuch, which 
they themielves might not think a neceſſary, 
or eſſential part of the caſe, which they are 


brought to prove. But, gentlemen, you may 


remember, that in ſuch circumſtances there 


were many contradictory accounts; oneè in par- 


ticular was moſt material, either in eſtabliſh- 
ing, or overthrowing George Squires's ac- 
count of his mother's famous walk to Ab- 
botſbury and back. To give this a ſeeming 
probability, all the ſubſequent witneſſes were 

to bring them into Abbotſbury very late in 

the evening; and yet John Ford, one of the 
gang's moſt intimate and old acquaintance, 


{wore poſitively that he kiſſed Lucy before 


three o'clock in the afternoon at  Abbotſbury. 
Mr. Davy was aware, that ſo ſignal a token of 
remembrance would weigh ſtrong againſt ſome 
of the former evidence; and therefore this 
witneſs is directly called drunk. There is 


another of this ſort very material, Hawkins 


at Litton, though in and ahout his houſe the 
whole morning, remembers not a tittle of this 
morning's walk by the old woman to 

Abbotſbury. %% 8 
_ Having gone through this range of the 


proſecutor's evidence, and troubled you with 


ſuch obſervations, as occurred to me on thoſe 
parts, which they ſeemed to lay their greateſt 
ſtreſs on. I am now in courſe brought nearer 
home, and am to ſee how far another claſs of 


witneſies have produced any ſubſtantial charge 
againſt the defendant. And I hope, gentle- 


men, I ſhali have occaſion to be much leſs 


Prolix on this part; becauſe the evidence, in 
its own nature, is much weaker, and whatever 


weight it may carry, allowing every tittle of it 


to be true, there are ſcarce any three perſons 
to be found, who will agree in drawing the 


ſame inferences from the facts related by the ſer 


of witneſſes I am now come to, that is, 


gentlemen, thoſe witneſſes, who have given 
you an account of the ſeveral occurtences before 
alderman Chitty, and at the time Canning was 
down at Enfield; and at other times, when 
ſhe has either in ordinary diſcourſe, or in obe- 
. dience to the civil magiſtrate, made her con- 


finement and delivery the ſubject of any de- 


ſcription. I will not go through the ſeveral 


parts 


ng, Sprnſter. * 83 
the whole force of this alibi evidence. 
doubt I have appeared very prolix on this 
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parts of theſe tranſactions, which the gentle 
men for the proſecutor have endeavoured to 
paint ſo contradictory to each other, as muſt 


neceſſarily ſtamp the whole for a fiction and 


forgery. Lou, gentlemen, have had theſe 
different accounts, both the written and rela- 
red laid before you. Your underſtanding and 
f t is too ſound for me to imagine my- 
ſelf capable of reconciling you to the truth of 
any contradictions by any obſervations. It 
therefore becomes me on y to ſtate this branch 
of the evidence. If it contains any contra: 
dictions in facts material, I cannot leſſen the 
force of them; but if you ſee what is artfully 
termed by the proſecutor, contradictory ac- 

counts in the light, I do in this branch of 
the evidence, I really and ſeriouſly imagine, 
that we have been waſting your time, both on 


ce one ſide and che other. For what does it 


all amount to more than this, than that a 
general fact corapounded of a variety of things 
done and ſaid, when related on particular 
occaſions, and at different times, has not al- 
ways been minutely and exactly related the 
ſame way; and therefore, from this ſort of 
defect alone, which I believe no various rela- 
tions of a long ſtory was ever free from, can 
any weight ſeem proper to be laid on this part 
of the proſecutor's caſe ; and yet ſo far has 
this been puſhed, that you have'had a contra- 
diction endeavoured to be made appear to 


you, even from the figurative expreſſion of 


the unhappy mother, in deſcribing her daugh- 
ter's wretchedneſs on her return. The midwife 


telling you, Mrs. Canning ſaid to her, Here 
is my poor daughter, returned as naked as ſne 


was born. — What! ſays Mr. Davy, did ſhe 


| ſay, as naked as ſhe was born? The energy, 
gentlemen, of the queſtion, was to remind 


you, that all Canning's accounts mentioned a 
| handkerchief on her head, and a bed-gown 
on her ſhoulders. One can really be ſcarce 


ſerious in obſerving on attempts of this kind; 


and yet, gentlemen, much of your time has 


been taken up with arguments on ſuch ſeeming 
cContradictions. 


Pardon me in digreſſing in 
this place to one more remark, that arguments 
drawn from ſuch ſeeming contradictions, have 
been the only materials, which the printed 
traſh of Quacks, Inſpectors, and Juſtices, have 
ſupplied on either fide of this queſtion ; and 


yet, gentlemen, from this modern practice of 


acqui.ting, or condemning, in pamphlets, 


without judge or jury, it is eaſily foreſeen, 


that not a trial of any importance will ſoon be 
laid before a jury, in that unprejudiced man- 
ner, which the cautious jealouſy of the ex- 
But to return, and to give one proof, how 
far theſe contradictions really did carry along 

with them any conviction of Canning's im- 
poſture, let us ſee whether thoſe, Who now 
make inferences of Canning's guilt from ſuch 


ſuppoſed thus convinced, would or could have 
For, gentlemen, you will obſerve, that Mr. 
- Naſh, Hague, and Aldridge, would now have 
you believe, that from the iſt of February, 
the time they attended Canning at Enfield, 


proof, which they 
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they were all datisfied, that Canning was at leaſt 
miſtaken. I will not aſk, Whether the con- 
tradictions before alderman Chitty, or elſe- 
where, were the ground of their conviction 
in this particular. Satisfied they were, that 
Canning was miſtaken ;/ and yet, gentlemen, 
they were all at the trial of Squires. _ Theſe 
men, hitherto of unimpeached characters, ſaw 
one life in great jeopardy for felony ; another 
perſon trying as acceſſary to that felony, and 
yet offered no evidence in contradiction to that 
then believed to be falſe, 
and ſaw was likely to be ſo fatal. h 
The reaſons for not doing this act of neceſ- 
ſary juſtice, you have heard. One of theſe 
convinced gentlemen was, if I remember, to 
attend a city feaſt. The other was ſo terrified 
with the perjury, that he could make no at- 
tempts to prevent the fatal effects of it. But 
there is ſomething ſtill more particular in the 
conduct of Mr. Naſi: I produced a letter 
to him, dated the 1oth of February, which 
he acknowledged to be his, and you will ob- 
ſerve, this is almoſt a fortnight after he tells you, 
that he was convinced, that Squires and Wells 
were not juſtlpacpuſed.: .. 
And yet, gentlemen, what is the purport 
of this letter ? Ir is wrote to one Mr. Lion, 
a known and zealous friend of the defendant, 
and it is to inform Mr. Lion, that conſidera- 
ble contributions might be raiſed about En- 
field-Waſh, for the poor unhappy girl, and 


that he wiſhes them good luck. Good luck! 


gentlemen, In what? Will you believe Mr. 


Nath wiſhed them good luck in a contribu- 
tion, by the means of which he muſt know, 
that innocence was deſigned to be arraigned ? 
That an accuſation, he then believed falſe, _ 
would be ſupported by perjury? Or are we 
now to believe, that Mr. Naſh, thus con- 


vinced, was weak enough to think Canning, that 
poor unhappy girl, as to be a worthy object 


of his recommendation to charity? Let the 


ſormer conduct of theſe three gentlemen ex- 
plain and account for themſe;ves if it can; 

but yet ſee how far they have been poſitive in 
facts, where we have nothing to do either with 
their obſervations or opinions, and which, 
trom henceforth, I think no man can place any 


reliance on. They have all poſitively ſwore, 
that Canning continued fixed to her firſt charge 
on Squires; though the warrant was take Hout 


againſt mother Wells, though all her friends, 
and the city officer, expected, nay pointed out, 
Wells as the criminal; though Wells was con- 
tinually running her face cloſe up to Canning's, 
and interrogating her, Is it me? Is it me, 
madam ? Though the more artful gipſy, 
who 1s neither deat or blind, as yet, during 
this tranſaction kept her face much concealed, 


till poſitively charged by Canning. Then, 
indeed, directly the maſk of her detormity is 
produced, and made a defence, which, to a 
© circumſtances, have acted the part, that men, 


perſon conſcious of no guilt, would have ap- 
peared a much more natural protection, by be- 


ing never concealed. at all. 


While we are ſtill on this ſcene at Enfield- 


Wal, if you are to ſuppoſe Canning's ſtory 
all a fiction, nothing but a deſign to carry on 
a cheat. Why ſhould Canning determine 


on 
the 


9 ee 
' 


the eich The name of the gipſy had been 
echoed through all parts of the houſe. You 
cannot ſuppoſe Canning ignorant of the life 

theſe people lead; never fixed long in a 
place.— Mother Wells then at her uſual place 
of abode, — Of an infamous character,. Facts 
both agreed to be known to Canning; and yet 
Canning, as the foundation of her cheat, de- 


termines on a fact (which, if ſhe knew to be 


falſe) ſhe muſt be morally ſure would de- 
pend on her evidence alone, and that too, 


© (from her own account) liable to be contra- 


| dicted by the teſtimony of Vertue Hall; for, 
in all her accounts, ſhe is uniform, Vertue 


Hall was there, when ſhe was brought in; 


and if all this was. a known forgery - to Can- 


ning, could ſhe have left ſuch a witneſs's cha- 
racer unimpeached by her accuſation ;* for 


could ſhe then imagine, that inſtead of Halls 
appearing to confute her, ſhe would appear 
to confirm the truth of her whole teſtimo- 
If inferences drawn from facts are in this 


_ enquiry to have their weight in oppoſition to 
facts themſelves, I only deſire this part of the 


tranſaction may be remembred, when you take 
the conſideration of this caſe, under the head 
of probable or improbable. „FC 

Gentlemen, I have hitherto confined myſelf 


to obſervations and anſwers to ſuch facts, as 


the proſecutor himſelf has made a part of his 


caſe. And as the facts we have to lay before 
you will not require the illuſtration of refined 


arguments and obſervations, I hope not to 
treſpaſs much more on your patience. I am 


ſorry my duty has obliged me to have done 


it ſo long already but, before 1 give you 
the general ſtate of our own evidence, which 


is all I ſhall attempt to do, in this part of our 


defence for the priſoner. Let me only remark 


to you the omiſſion of a piece of evidence, ſo 


material in the confirmation of Canning's 
guilt, that I am ſure the proſecutor's council 

could not have omitted it, had they really 
thought the ſtory as falſe, as they have, by 


other ſort of evidence, endeavoured to make 


it: that is, gentlemen, their not having call- 


ed Vertue Hall here to ſupport the truth of 


her recantation. They could have had her is 


certain, that ſhe might give teſtimony, ex- 


treamly material, on one ſide or the other, 
cannot be denied; that her word, or her oath, 
J know not which has been relied on, has 
been deemed void of all credit, cannot, I am 

fure, be aſſerted ; becauſe I am confident, 
that it muſt have been uſed as one argument, 
at leaſt, for the application for that mercy, 
which has been ſhewn to Mary Squires. I ſay, 
_ gentlemen, theſe are ſome of my reaſons why 
J think Vertue Hall has gained credit, ſince 
the time ſhe was ſworn here in confirmation 
of Canning's ſtory ; and therefore, gentlemen, 
Why is ſhe not now brought here by the pro- 
ſecutor to give a ſanction to the truth of that 
recantation on oath? What, gentlemen, can 
the abſence of this witneſs be imputed to, but 
that they were afraid (I do not mean, the 
council were afraid) but the prudent manage- 
ment of their cauſe was juſtly afraid of ano- 
ther ſolemn and public examination of this 


8 


witneſs. I think this obſervation 4 juſt one, 


or I would not have made it. The gentlemen 


have rather choſe that I ſhould make it, than 


riſque another relapſe from Vertue Hall. But, 


perhaps, whatever may be your verdict, her 
recantation will {till ſerve for caſes and news- 


papers. 


Mr. Recorder. If ſhe had been here, ſhe 
has already diſcredited herſelf, and cannot be a 
wk. 24: 6 ICT; en 

Mr. Morton continues. With ſubmiſſion, 
fir, I muſt inſiſt on the propriety of my former 


obſervation. Vertue Hall, by the known 
practice and rules of evidence, is a legal and 
competent witneſs. Courts of juſtice can take 


no notice of private recantations, or of dif= 


coveries, ſuppoſed to be made to magiſtrates 


in private, ſo far as to repell the teſtimony of 


a witneſs ; I therefore rely on the propriety of 
WIE. 8 


And now, gentlemen, I have gone through 


the caſe, the evidence, and the condu#? of the 


proſecutor, I ſhall have occaſion to be but ve- 
ry ſhort in ſtating our anſwer to each of them; 
becauſe, as I before ſaid, I ſhall truſt the me- 
rits of the defence to abſolute facts, not to re- 
fined obſervations on them. Many of the 
facts, proper on our part, have been proved 


by the proſecutor's own evidence : ſuch as the 


abſence of Canning, her return, her account 
of herſelf, her real condition, her charge of 
Squires at Enfield-Waſh, and many more cir- 
cumſtances, which I have already obſerved on 
to you. I wiſh a repetition of the ſame facts 
could be wholly excluded from our evidence, 
merely for the ſake of time; but I foreſee that 
is impracticable. But, gentlemen, theſe facts 
being already proved, the remainder of our 
proof is pointed to the abſolute overthrow of 
the truth of the proſecutor's alibi of Mary 
Squires, at the time of Canning's robbery _ 
and confinement. In order to do this, we 
ſhall call you many witneſſes, who have lived 
in and about Enfield-Waſh, from 15 to 30 
years, people of known and eſtabliſhed cre- 


dit 


>The proſecutor has had a liſt of theſe witneſſes 
now many days, and, in that reſpect, the neceſſa- 


ry adjournments of this trial have given him an 


advantage and opportunity of impeaching the 


credit of all our witneſſes, if their characters 
cannot ſtand the teſt of enquiry; I fay, by a 
number of witneſſes unconnected, in any re- 
ſpect, with the party, in whoſe behalf they 
now appear, we ſhall ſhew you, that this never to 


be forgotten image of Mary Squires was feen at 


Enfield on ſeveral of the days, which the wit- 


neſſes for the proſecutor fix her to be in the dif- 


ferent parts of her journey, in the weſt. We 


ſhall not, indeed, have ſo exact a diary of the 
various motions of theſe vagrants (I might 


ſay felons, for ſo they are by law) or of their 
various entertainments, their companions and 


amuſements. Whether the want of ſuch par- 
ticular exactneſs in the relation of facts, in 


themſelves, at the time performed, entirely 


indifferent, will diminiſh the credit of our ac- 
count or not, I ſhall leave to your own obſer- 
vation. They all, as I have before ſaid, ſtand 
7 | 
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and credit of evidence is your province. 
weight and credit of arguments and obſerva- 


free and clear of all imputation, as to credit; 
and they have, almoſt all of them, ſome natu- 


ral as well as particular account to aſſign for 


their remembrance of the time of the abode of 


theſe remarkable ſtrollers at the Waſh. 
Some will tell you of their dealing with 
them in one way, ſome in another. It would 
be inexcuſable to be particular on this head, --- 
There are thoſe who took money of them, 
and from a vulgar belief of ſome ſuperior 


power in theſe people called gipſies, thought it 


neceſſary to purify the money ſo taken, leſt it 

ight be conjured from them by this left hand- 
ed kind of Grinity. There are others, who 
will tell you, that they have parted with their 
money to this very woman in her trade of for- 


tune- telling. Have been face to face with this 


remarkable impreſſion of deformity. --- And 
therefore ſo far the alibi proved by the proſe- 
cutors has an expreſs contradiction in proof. 
There are other ingredients in our evidence, 


which afford a light to thoſe parts of Canning's 
own narration, which gives you both her jour- 


ney to, and return from the Waſh. I only men- 

tion all theſe, in general, becauſe I ſhall rely 
on them, when we go into our proof. What- 
ever other obſervations either the proſecutor's 
caſe and proof, or our own affords, (and many 
they muſt be which I have omitted) I am ſa- 
tisfied the care and diligence of the gentlemen 
who are on the · ſame fide with me will amply 
ſupply. --- Tired, therefore, as I am, in hav- 


ing attempted to go through ſo very long a 
caſe. --- Tired, as I am ſure you, gentlemen, 
muſt be, by that moſt laudable and impartial 


attention, which you have ſhewn through this 


pgs ay T ſhall only beg that attention 
to a very few general obſervations. The weight 
The 


tions; in oppoſition to facts expreſly ſworn, 
you will know how to eſtimate. --- If, on the 
whole, only a juſt and rational doubt ſhould 


remain on your judgments, the policy, the 
lenity, the juſtice of our laws, incline to mer- 


cy. In circumſtances which muſt have been, 
nay, yet are doubtful, Squires has found mer- 


time, when the moſt rigid hand of juſtice was 
more properly required to the ſuppreſſion of 


_ perjury. I am as fully convinced, there never 


was a time, when active and reſolute proſecu- 
tions, for other reproachful villanies ſhould be 
more cautiouſly deterred: by ſuch proceedings, 
as the preſent againſt the now defendant. 


grow degenerate. _ 


And tho' I am ſatisfied there never was a 


86 = The Trichof Elizabeth Canning, Spine, 


Mr. Naxzs. 


May it pleaſe your lordſhip, and you gende- 
men of the jury. Rs 1. 


Notwithſtanding this cauſe has taken ſo long 
time already, and no man upon earth is more 
ſenſible of the great care that ſhould be taken 
not to-miſpend the time of the court unneceſſa- 
rily, than myſelf ; yet, as it is now become 
my duty to make ſome few obſervations, I 
ſhall make no apology for intruding on your 
patience ſomewhat. longer, though, perhaps, 
in * conſequence, it may be to little pur- 

I am not only of council, but, I will ſay, 
greatly concerned for the priſoner at the bar; 
who, to uſe the epithet of my learned leader, 
may be truly called extremely unfortunate, 
and that in many inſtances; unfortunate in be- 
ing accuſed of any crime, if never ſo innocent; 
unfortunate in having once appeared in this 
court as a witneſs, and being ſo unhappy as 


to be believed; and unfortunate likewife in this 


teſpect, as ſhe is now brought to her trial for a 
perjury in ſuch a cauſe z and under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as, I will venture to ſay, the annals of 


time cannot produce a ſimilar inſtance. It is 
not my inclination, or my meaning, to reflect 


upon any man, I mean not to reflect up- 
on the worſhiptul magiſtrate, through wWwhoſe 
lenity, though, perhaps, a miſtaken, or inju- 


dicious one, ſhe now ſtands acc ale d, 6. 
I cannot help obſerving, that this proſecution 


hath been carried on, and ſup 


to attend; and if this warmth and ſpirit ſpring 
merely from a zeal of bringing a ſuppoſed cri- 
minal to exemplary puniſhment, far be it from 


me to blame or condemn it.---God forbid ſuch 
a warmth ſhould ever cool, or ſuch a ſpirit 


Thus much I think it material to ſay for 
the priſoner at the bar, on the nature and man- 


ner of her proſecution; that it is totally un- 


precedented, that, as a proſecutor, who had 
convicted a criminal, ſhe ſnould now come to 
be tried to overturn that conviction. You 
know, as well as I, the unfortunate priſoner 
was a witneſs againſt Mary Squires and Suſan- 


nah Wells; and you know, that they were 


both convicted; and you will recollect one 
circumſtance well worth your conſideration, and 
which I ſhall endeavour to inforce more ſtrong- 


ly hereafter, that it was not on her teſtimony 
only that theſe perſons were convicted, but her 
evidence was ſupported by the teſtimony of 
another perſon; which perſon's teſtimony you 


are now totally deprived of, becauſe it hath been 


artfully inſinuated to the world, as many other 
circumitances have been, that ſhe hath now re- 


canted all ſhe ſwore at the trial, andtherefore the 


poor priſoner at the bar dare not venture to 
Kall her, for fear ſhe ſhould, by any means, 


be induced to contradict her former evidence, 


which, if ſhe did, the priſoner might be con- 
demned, inſtead of acquitted, by the mouths 


of 


ported with more 
 warmthand ſpirit than any lever had the honour 


of her own witneſſes; | how that recantation 


was brought about, I ſhall hereafter tell you 


from the inſtructions of my brief; but I 
cannot help making this obſervation, at pre- 
ſent, that the gentlemen, on behalf of the pro- 
ſecution, have not ventured to inſinuate, nor at- 
tempted to prove what means were, or could 
be uſed by, or what influence that woman was, 
or could be under to the poor priſoner, and her 
relations, to induce her to ſwear as ſhe 

did, if all ſhe ſwore. was ſo groſs a falſity, 
And, gentlemen, however the tenderneſs or 
lenity of a magiſtrate may think, for the ſake 
of any particular perſons, being convinced in 
their own private judgments, that ſuch 
perſons have been wrongly convicted, that 
ſuch a proſecution is laudable; yet, give 
me leave to ſay, becauſe I can ſpeak it from 
great authority, that ſuch enquiries into the 
guilt or innocence of a priſoner, after they 
have been legally convicted, are vaſtly incon- 


venient and improper; and although proſe- 
cutions of this nature may ſhew kindneſs to 
particulars, yet they may be attended with 
cruelty to mankind, in general, as they 


tend to interrupt, at leaſt; if not overturn that 
common courſe of juſtice. that the wiſdom of 
this kingdom, in all ages, has eſtabliſhed z 
and may, and muſt - ſerve to intimi- 
date may prevent numbers of people from 
commencing : proſecutions to endeavour to 
bring the guilty to puniſhment, leaſt by ſome 
| ſtrange alteration of affairs, they themſelves, 
may, in their turn, be proſecuted. 
and enquiries of this nature muſt be 
with great inconveniency to the community in 
general, I ſpeak it from authority, in a caſe in 
which I was council for the priſoner. 4 


There was a man, whoſe name was Wil- 


= liams, that was indicted at Stafford, for a 
robbery committed at Wolverhampton town's 
end, the 24th of December. It appeared in 


evidence, the moment the priſoner was charg- 
ed with the robbery, he told the proſecutor he 
was that very day at Iflington; the proſecutor 
however ſwore to the man, .though it was by 
moon light, after which I called for the pri- 
ſoner five witneſſes, four of them from Iſlington, 


and another from Redbourn, near St. Alban's. 


In my life I never heard ſo circumſtantial an 


account, and ſuch a vaſt multitude-of concurring 


circumſtances, in point of time, and know- 


ledge of the man, to prove him at Iſlington, 


at the time the fact was committed; inſomuch, 
that the learned judge who tried the priſoner, 

aſked Mr. ſerjeant Haywood, who was of 
council with the proſecutor, What he could 
lay to it? for that he never heard ſo ſtrong a 
defence in his life. In reply, they called two 


poor perſons, who ſwore they ſaw the priſoner 


at Wolverhampton, the day the robbery was 
committed. The priſoner was convicted. Soon 
after, as ſoon as the priſoner returned to goal, 
he declared his brother committed the robbery; 
and there being a great difpoſition in the coun- 
try, in general, to ſave the priſoner, ſuppoſing 
him to be innocent, they directed the brother 
to be taken up, and, on being charged with 
this robbery, he immediately confeſſed it, and 


The Trial of Elizabeth Cant 


attended 


ſeveral other robberies, for which he was im- 


mediately committed to Warwick goal; and 


and for one oß which he was afterwards hang- 
ed. This account was brought to the judge at 
Shrewſbury, and he was fo tar prevailed on as 
to order the under ſheriff of Staffordſhire to 


write to his agent to enquire into the characters 
of the Iſlington witneſſes. ---The agent accor- 


dingly enquired of the clergyman of the pa- 


riſh, and received for an anſwer, that they 
were all perſons of good character. This ac- 


count was ſent directly to me at Glouceſter, 
with a requeſt from many gentlemen to wait 
on the judge with it. This requeſt I com- 


plied with, and the judge read the account, 
but told me he had, notwithſtanding, ſome 


reaſons to apprehend him guilty, 'and however 


he might be inclined to extend his mercy to 
this priſoner in particular, yet he ſhould not 


do it, as he thought it of the moſt dangerous 
conſequence to the juſtice of the nation, in ge- 


neral, to try the guilt or innocence of a pri- 

ſoner, after his country, on a fair and impar- 
tial trial, had found him guilty. After this the 

man was hanged, and after he was executed, 


twenty witneſſes might have been produced, 
to have proved him at Wolverhampton, when 
he was ſworn to be at Iſlington, and no per- 
ſon in the country doubted of his guilt. This 
I mention to ſhew how dangerous theſe ſubſe- 


quent trials muſt neceſſarily be. Why are 
they dangerous? becauſe the ſuppoſing 
people wicked enough, either out of love to 
the party accuſed, or malice to the proſe- 
And, gentlemen, when 1 fay proſecutions cutor, to meditate revenge on him two or 
three years after; for there is no time limited 

to call his proſecutor to an account, and HE 
indict him for perjury ; he may be brought to 

a trial, when, perhaps, all his witneſſes are 


dead, and it will be totally impoſſible for him 


to ſupport his teſtimony. When I have faid 
this, I am ſure theſe obſervations will and 


ought, at leaſt, to weigh with you thus far, 


that if any doubt ſhould ariſe of the guilt of 
the priſoner, you will not give the leaſt en- 
couragement to this ſort of profecution ; for 
ſuppoſing people wicked enough, either to be 


tempted by rewards, or promiſes of rewards, 


there is not a man living ſafe or ſecure from 


ſome proſecutions of this nature. 
I cannot help once more mentionin 


being deprived of the teſtimony of the only 
the priſoner did, which would prove her in- 


nocent. Every body knows that Vertue Hall 
gave the ſame account that the priſoner did of 
the robbery; and what convinces me beyond 


all poſſibility of doubt, that what Vertue 
Hall ſaid could not be dictated or taught her, 
is, ſhe did not only go ſtep by ſtep with 
the priſoner's relation, --- as 4 as that went, 


but after ſhe had left- the ſtory, Vertue Hall 


took it up again, and told you, what became 


of the ſtays, and the converſation that paſſed 


after ſhe was put into the room, and what ſhe 
feared from too nice an enquiry into it after- 
wards. This witneſs has not been called. 


In 
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oning the 
great dfficulties the priſoner lies under, in 


perſon, who could ſpeak to the ſame facts 
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In order to obviate any objections of obſer- 
vations that were expected to be made from 


not producing her, it hath been thrown out, 


that if ſhe was produced, ſhe could not be a 
witneſs, at leaſt, on behalf of the proſecution, be- 
cauſe the moment ſhe came to charge - the pri- 
ſoner, ſhe muſt confeſs herſelf perjured ; but 
I beg leave to inſiſt, that ſuch an objection 
would only go to the credit, not to her compe- 
tency ; and it was ſo determined in this court, in 
an indictment againſt one Murphy for a forgery 
of a ſeaman's will; there was a pretended will ſet 


up and proved in the commons, the very man 


who forged the will, and had ſwore in the 
commons, to obtain the probate, and to au- 
thenticate the will, was called on behalf of 
the proſecutor to prove, that he forged it by the 
directions of the priſoner. I made the ſame 


objection to his teſtimony, as is now hinted 


at with reſpèct to Vertue Hall's, but the court 


_ over-ruled it, and the man Was admitted an 
evidence, he came, and told the court all he 
had ſaid upon oath in the commons was a con- 
trivance between Murphy and himſelf ; and 


that every word o it was falſe ; and on his evi- 


dence, ſupported by ſome corroborating circum- 
ſtances, the priſoner was convicted. If there 


wanted other arguments or caſes to prove this 


ſort of evidence admiſſible in this court, I need 

only mention the common caſe of ſubornation 
of perjury ; there the perſon who hath been 
ſuborned, and hath ſworn falſe, is generally, 


if not always, called to convict the ſuborner, 


and to ſhew and pove by what means he was 
I ↄ in et OSothe 
Vertue Hall then certainly would have been 
a proper witneſs, if they would have called her. 
I have already mentioned ſome great difficul- 
ties the priſoner is put under from her not 


being produced; I ſhall not mention only 


one more, the priſoner may, by this means, 
be deprived of an opportunity of ſhewing 
the court the methods that were ufed to 
bring about this recantation; and, as ſhe may 


yet be called, which will make this account 


5 evidence, and, as I apprehend, it will be for 


the benefit of my client, I cannot conceal it. 


And, gentlemen, I am inſtructed to ſay, and 
have many witneſſes in my brief to prove thoſe 
| inſtructions, that Vertue Hall's recantation 


was brought about in a very extraordinary 
manner : She was called upon in publick to 


| declare, whether what ſhe had ſworn on the trial 


was true or falſe. And tho' I doubt not, but the 


magiſtrate meant well by it, yet when called upon 
thus publickly to make recantation. What 


did ſhe ſay? She declared openly, all ſbe 


had ſworn was truth. She was aſked the ſame 


queſtion again,and ſhe made the ſame anſwer ; 


upon which ſome body or other ſuggeſted, it 


would be proper to take her in private. For 
God's ſake! Why in private? I am ſure, 
by the knowledge*I have of the worſhiptul 
magiſtrate, he could never intend to ſeduce 
her by rewards or promiſes ; but this may be 
the caſe, the poor girl might weakly imagine, 


that, if ſhe altered her evidence, ſhe might 
have ſome rewards, though the ſtrict juſtice 


of the magiſtrate never could or would have 
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given her the leaſt foundation for ſuch a be. 
lief. But, as the poor and the ignorant are 
more liable to be led away with falſe fears or 
hopes, built on the weak baſis of their own 


imaginations, the taking her into a private 


room was by no means proper. After ſhe 


had been examined in private, ſhe did return 


and made the recantation. But, if ſhe did 
make that recantation, Why does ſhe not come 
here and ſwear and avow it? I dreaded, 
ſeeing her appear; becauſe, if all ſhe ſaid was 
falſe, it muſt have been owing to ſome undue 
influence, and in conſeqneuce of ſome deep layed 
plan, ſcheme, or contrivance of the priſoner. 
at the bar, or ſome other perſon. Nothing 
of this nature hath even been ſuggeſted, then, 
what room can there be for any preſumption 
of that nature? What could induce Vertue 
Hall, who had no friendſhip, nor even ac- 
quaintance with the priſoner, to turn evi- 
dence on her behalf, againſt her greateſt 


friend in the world, in whoſe houſe ſhe had 


lived, and, perhaps, been ſupported? Re- 
ward ſhe could not have from the poor indi- 


therefore, the behaviour of Vertue Hall, if 
ſhe did ſwear falſe, is totally unaccounta- 


S 


But now, gentlemen, having ſaid this, in 
order to take off or counteract the preju- 
dices that have artfully been raiſed againſt 
the priſoner, here | ſhe now ſtands at the bar, 


and ſhe muſt be tried, however improperly ſhe 
may have been brought upon her trial. I can- 
not help mentioning, happy ſhe is, that ſhe 


has got ſuch a jury to try her; for, according 
to the beſt obſervations I can make; I never ſaw 


a jury attend with greater impartiality. .- 


I ſhould now conſider what are the principles 


the council for the proſecutor have layed down, 
as the foundation for proving the priſoner 
guilty. They fay, the ſtory is extremely im- 


that no perſon, in his ſenſes, could contrive 


or believe it; but, gentlemen, let me tell you, 


under the direction of the court, trials for per- 
jury are not to be determined by matters of 
improbability. If a perſon is indicted for per- 
jury, and one witneſs only is produced to ſwear 
directly the contrary, the perſon cannot be 
conyicted; becauſe there is oath againſt oath, 
and the juſtice of this country is never weigh- 
ing the credit of witneſſes in golden ſcales; 
but, if there is oath againſt oath,” the pre- 
ſumptive innocence of each is equal. Then 
conſider the priſoner hath ſworn the fact, 
this is to be conſidered an oath by one witneis 
of a fact, which is only attempted to be con- 
tradicted by circumſtances, or by matter of 
improbability. FEET ei 
Mr. Davy has ſaid, that no perſon living, 
nay human nature itſelf, is not capable of ſuch 
cruelty as that of putting another perſon to 
pain, merely through wantonneſs. And! have ſeen 
an expreſſion of a very great writer, to that pur- 
poſe,tho'in other terms, . There is no man upon 
<« earth ſo wicked, as to play the Platonic with 
<« damnation. ” Let us conſider how. jar. that 
principle is applicable to the priſoner Wor 
| . 
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bar. There is a maxini never controverteti 


Nemo nepente fuit turpiſſimusm: I may fately 
| faypino. perſon leaped! from exceeding good, 
to; extetding: bad in ai moment; it takes up 
a great dbal [of time tu get rid of that natural 
modeſty, . ,h every: perſon is endu- 
ed witty. a: man muſt go by: ſteps to the pitch of 
wickedneſa. In what, ſtate was "this poor 
girl before this tran{aGiort ? How do the 
witneſſesz on! behalf df the proſecutdr, de- 
ſeribe her, H girl of as food a character as 
„ any in- the world; I hayt known henfrom 


« ;her:birthy wasothe language of Mrs. Meal; 


ce and I have never heard any ill of her.“ How 
could this: girl, from this very N 
of a good Character, turn that wicked and 
abandoned wretch; that:ſhe muſt be, to give all 
this falſe evidence againſt a perſony ſhe had 
never ſeen in her life ? Is it conceiveable 
ſne could: have had an ſcheme to injure 
Squires wh was an! utter: ſtranger?! It cer- 
tainby is not. Indeed, deould that be conceivod, 
ſhe! muſt be as wicked ãs Mr. Davy's rhetoric 
can paint i ker; but whilſt ſne ſtands thus ac- 
euſed of wickedneſs, ſne muſt be acquitted 
of one dangerous part of her character, which 


hath been laid to her charge, which is art or 


contrivance; for no one can think her capable 
of either, who can ſuppoſe this a. formed 
ſcheme ; becauſe, ſuppoſing it to be ſo, 


| it is the only one that could not fail of being 


1 dene , have ſaid, and would 
have you believe, the pfriſoner's friends 


have taken great care and pains, as far as 


poſſible they could, to fix this to be the plate, 
and to aſcertain; the deſcriptions of it. Pis 
2 inſimuated, à man went, camè back again from 
meeting her on the road, faying, It is all right; 


here is hay. But when that comes to be ob. 


ſerved} upon, you will find no more founda- 
tion tor that relation, than for ſome other evi- 
dence that has been given of the contrivance 
in aſcertaining the place. But, could there be 


any contrivance in aſcertaining the perſon? 


It would be a reflection on your underſtandings 
to intimate that you couid think ſo. Wells 
was the perſon pointed out, and the perſon all 
the world: thought it muſt be; her wn cha- 


ver have ſet up a defence like this; the priſoner 
muſt have been ſure to have fixed her at that 
place, at leaſt duringithe time of her confine- 
ment. 'Nb perſon would have interpoſed to 
have ſaved} her / from the gallows. But how 
did the priſoner act when ſſie came therè? That 
very perſon, who hadi been thus pointed out 
to her, andi whom ſhe with ſafety and impu- 
nity might have accuſed, if ſhe hadi had any 
ſcheme or: deſign of N 2 one, ſne to- 
tally acquits of the fact of robbing her. It 

was aſked; Did ſhe fob you?: Her anſwer 
was, No. In, an. inſtant ſhe ſaid fo: One 
of the companycwent ſo far as to fay, here 
was mother] Welle What could be expected 
from that ? But: that. the? would have inſtantly 
ſaid, I Hat. is the woman. But what does the 
ſay ?: That: is not the woman that robbed 
me: zi there is the woman that robbed me {point 


þ a” * 


ing to Squires:) A perſonz that no one there 
did, or could direct her to; becauſe it was 
contrary to every body's expectation. Then 
Mr. Davy would have you imagine this was 


à concerted ſcheme between her and her mo- 


ther to raiſe contributions. Let us try this 
fuggeſtion upon any one principle of nature of 
reafon. Upon my: word I can ſcarce think 


of fuchra notion, and keep my countenance. I 


remember the ſaying of a very great man, 
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:\.55 {Phemnantharhangs or beats out's brains, 


which isothe beſt anſwer chat: can be made to 


eilte devil's in him, if he feigns:- 


10 b 2 405 ; Tt 
Would ſheigo'within'-a/ hair's breadth, nay 
to the very brink of death, to raiſe friends 
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by way of contribution? Can you a moment 

doubt, upon hearing even Mrs. MeaPs account 

of her; that her life was in the utmoſt 
danger? Indeed there was no hopes of her 
recovery, if you have any doubt of that fact, 
the priſoner hath other. witneſſes, Who could 
prove it: to a demonſtration. What js this 
girl to kill herſelf, to have a fubſcription after 
her death, for the benefit of her family? It 


is inconceivable to the laſt degree. Then con- 


will not want an anſwer to it. 
poor wretch in that condition? Wretched 


ſider how conſiſtent the mother acted with a- 


ny ſcheme or deſign of that nature. If ſne 
intended her daughter ſhould be almoſt ſtarved, 
and ſhould be concealed till this was brought 
about, Why did ſne advertiſe her daughter? 
which was the only means to diſcover her imme- 
diately, and marr the plot, if ſhe knew when ſhe og 


was toiretufh;' How could ſhe be (as it was 


beyond what could be feigned) ſo particularly 
affected at the ſight of her, on her return? 
Theſo cireumſtances muſt be totally laid out of _ 
the:queſtion, before you can believe it a 
ſcheme; or, if ſhe did it defignedly, it muſt. 

be done: without any view, either to benefit 
herſelf,” or any of her family. But then the 
gentlemen have recourſe again to imptobabi- 
lities; they aſk, How could ſhe poſlibly go 
from mother Wells's to London, without tel- 
ling her Complaint? Mr, Morton has 


mentioned many reaſons, why ſhe did ſo. 


Mr./ Davy would have you believe the only 
one, that could be ſuggeſted, was for fear of 


racter muſt have convicted her, ſhe could ne meeting any of the people belonging to the 


houſe, and to anſwer this. he hath ſaid, Why 


did not ſhe call at gentlemen's houſes? As 
ſhe' could never conceive ſhe ſhould meet with 
mother Wells, and her conſpirators there ? 


Think! of this objection one minute, and you 


and almoſt frightful in appearance, without 


ſtrength, (almoſt) to tell her ſtory; to gaincredit, 


if the had complained;ſhe might as well have at- 


tempted to have told her ſtory to the winds. She 


muſt neceſſarily argue thus with herſelf, if ſhe had 
herſenſes;weakas I am; Imuſt endeavour to get 


home before Itell my complaints; becauſe I muſt 


go to the perſons that know me, before I can 
The moment ſhe came home, ſhe made 
known her ſtory; and that was the proper 
time to make it known. But the manner, in 
Aa 
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_. which ſhe related it, I ſhall obſerve on here- 
after, as it very well deſerves your attenti- 
Having now endeavoured to anſwer ſome of 
the objections made to this girl's ſtory, let us 
attend a little to the witneſſes on behalf of 
the proſecution, and conſider how far theſe 
have been conſiſtent with themſelves, and how 
far they are the beſt witneſſes, that could 

have been produced, in order to clear up this 
intricate affair; becauſe if it ſhould be ob- 
vious (as I dare ſay it is to every body) that the 


proſecutor has it in his power to clear up this 
matter, and yet hath left witneſſes unexamined, 


who were the only ones capable of doing it 
in point of law, as well as reaſon, every thing 


muſt be preſumed, that can be preſumed, a- 


gainſt che projecution; nn ers 
It will take up too much of your time to go 
into critical obſervations on every witneſs; 


therefore I ſhall only here and there point out 


ſome particular circumſtances, which, perhaps, 
may have eſcaped Mr. Morton's notice, with 
reſpect to ſuch inconſiſtencies. The gentle- 
men of the other ſide, conſcious to themſelves, 
that there have been ſome groſs contradictions, 


have endeavoured to perſuade you, that ſup- 


poſing ſome circumſtances in the account their 
witneſſes have given are inconſiſtent, and 
others entirely falſe; yet you are not to re- 
gard any thing that does not go to the very 
ſubſtantial point, which is, whether Squires 


was then at Endfield-Waſh; and that little 
circumſtances are always to be over - looked; 
yet, give me leave to tell you, that is not the 


way of trying the weight of evidence. And I am 


ſure, when you come to conſider what the na- 
ture of the evidence is, you will perceive it 
_ abſolutely neceſſary to go out of the common 


| road in the examination of the witneſſes, in 
order to detect the villainy; you will eaſily 


think it is abſolutely impoſſible a ſet: of wit 


neſſes can contradict one another, in the very 
point they are called for, when they have 


been half a year conferring together on that 
point only; they know how to ſwear, as to 


that particular ; they are upon their guard, as 
to that; they know how to anſwer you. 


Then how are theſe witneſſes to be treat- 


ed; they are to be taken, as far as poſſible, 


off their guard, and to be asked thoſe things 
they thought never would be enquired in- 


to. It is by this means that you are to find 
out the inconſiſtency, becauſe truth is always 
the ſame, and always conſiſtent ; it will be e- 
qually ſo with reſpect to the circumſtances at- 
tending a fact, as the very fact itſelf 

Gentlemen, I ſhall begin with George 
Squires, the ſon, --- what did that man fay ? 
You obſerve Mr. Davy repreſented him as a 


weak, ignorant man, and almoſt ſtigmatized 
him for a fool the moment he appeared ; and 
for what reaſon ? *Tis not difficult to aſſign 


the reaſon, becauſe he was apprehenſive that he 


would make ſome blunder; but was there the 


leaſt ſigns of either a weak, an ignorant, or a 
fooliſh man during the whole courſe of his ex- 


amination from Abbotſbury to London ? There 
certainly was not; this examination he expect · 
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time, that they 


ming, Spinſter. 


ed, he was apprized of it, and prepared. 
Then conſider how he appeared, when taken 
out of the road from Abbotſbury to London? 
Mr. Morton aſked him, Where did he ſet 
out from? He e 0 


Pray what houſe was ſhe at ?—I cannot tell. 


Where did you. lie? Where did you trade? 
Or where did you buy. your goods; or 
where did you diſpoſe of them? In aboye 
150 miles travelling, he ſcarce tells you he 
went into, or by any one town, or notorious 
place; what is the reaſon he can give no bet- 
ter account? Why, becauſe he never expected 
to have been aſked about it. In ſhort, ſuch a 
ſtrange and improbable account I never heard 
in all my life. Then, : conſider the other evi- 
dence that has been' given; far'be it from 
me, from pretending to fay they have 
not given you an exceeding ſtrong. account of 
this woman's being at South Perrot, and com- 
ing from thence up to London; but there is this 


obſervation to be made, even with: reſpe& to 


theſe witneſſes; ſeveral of them have ſaid, be- 
fore the time of Squires's trial, they expected 
to be called upon as witneſſes, and declared 
what they could prove; yet not one in twenty 
either did appear on the former tryal, or were 
ever aſked to appear; but this obſervation maß 
be made as to the number of witneſſes that 
have been examined, that wherever a ſtory is 


talked of by one or two people, and theß 


have declared that they had ſeen Mary Squires, 


the gipſey, and that they were acquainted with 
her, another | 
recollects he hath feen a gipſey, and being told 


perſon, to whom it is related, 


that muſt be the ſame; would not any 
body be almoſt perſuaded, in half a year's 
muſt mean the ſame per- 
ſon? When the centre is moved, there 1s a 


circle ſucceeds, and ſpreads from man to man; 


bur ſuppoſing the firſt to be deceived, all the 


reſt might depend upon his credit; where- 
as, had they been aſked, upon recent reflection, 


abſtracted from other peoples repreſentations, 
they never would have ſpoke with that degree 
But ſuppoſing theſe obſervations to be juſt- 
ly made, Mr. Davy ſays, there is one ſet of 
witneſſes that muſt prove the 2 guilty, 
beyond all degree of doubt. We have, ſays 
he, ſome witneſſes, which were the girl's 


friends; they went down to aſſiſt her as far 

as poſſible, not imagining ſhe would tell a falſe 
ſtory; but when her own friends turn againſt 
her, it is the ſtrongeſt evidence in the world, to 


think, ſhe was deceived. The principal witneſs 
called for this purpoſe was Mr. Naſh, and he 


tells you, the very inſtant he came down to 
Endfield, he found the girl was in the wrong: 
He ſaid to her, child, you are miſtaken, you 
ean never have been there. After what he 
hath here ſworn, could you conceive that Mr. 
Naſh, a man of ſenſe, a man of prudence, a 
man of juſtice, could ever, after he was con- 
vinced the priſoner was in the wrong, continue 
to give any aſſiſtance to the girl in the proſe- 
cution? I am ſure it is caſting 3 re- 

on 


flection upon Mr, Naſh, than I would chuſe to 
do on any one, to ſuppoſe he could act ſuch a 
art; but how do we find him acting? doth 
be behave conſiſtently with ſuch conviction of 
her being deceived ? Ten days after he 
writes to a perſon of fortune and conſequence, 
(who will be produced)to encourage a ſubſcrip- 
tion in fayour of the girl; this objection, 
I think, is not to be anſwered. Then another 
friend of the priſoner's, Mr. Aldridge, is called, 
and he ſaid exactly the ſame 7 he was 
every bit as much convinced; he deteſted 
every thing the girl had told him; and, in 
ſhort, he was the greateſt convert that ever 
could poſſibly be imagined. I aſked him, 
Have you had any converſation with Mr. or 
Mrs. Howard ſince that time? What does he 


fay? I own I have, and I diſtributed a paper 


in favour of the priſoner; and, unleſs my in- 
ſtructions are falſe, he then declared he believed 
the ſtory, and earneſtly deſired they ſhould en- 


courage the ſubſcription. 


I ſhould almoſt have ſuſpected my brief, which 


gives me an account of the behaviour of theſe 3 
gentlemen, who have now been called againſt 
the priſoner at the bar, had not they them- 
ſelves given ſuch an inſtance of their own be- 


haaviour in this very court, as is not to be ac- 


counted for; they were all convinced of the 
miſtake of Elizabeth Canning; they have now 

on their oaths ſworn it; they were all convinc- 
ed chat her ſtory was a falſhood, from the be- 

ginning to the end, and that the poor woman, 
the gipley, who then ſtood in danger of her 
life, was as innocent of what ſhe then ſtood ac- 


cuſed of, as the child unborn; they were pre- 
ſent in court when this innocent woman was fo 


unjuſtly accuſed; what would you have ex- 


pected they would have done? what common 


humanity, and common honeſty, would imme- 
diately have ſuggeſted; would have interpoſed, 
and prevented the blow which was juſt then 
falling upon the head of the innocent. Did 
they act in ſuch a manner? No, they acted 


in a manner which common humanity would 
make every one preſume they were incapable 


of acting, had not they themſelves ſworn it. 


In ſhort, one was engaged to dinner, another 
was butler to ſome great perſon, and every 


one had ſome trifling excuſe to deſert and for- 
fake the poor wretch from falling into that de- 


ſtruction which ſhe did not deſerve, and which 


they only were capable of preventing. What 


| concluſion can be drawn from ſuch a beha- 


viour? I will not ſay, it neceſſarily follows, 
that they are in this particular inſtance prevail- 
ed on to ſay, what they otherwiſe would not; 
but thus far I will ſay, that they have been, 
according to their own account, influenced by 
trifling and inconſiderable motives to deſert 
thoſe firſt” principles of honeſty and juſtice, 
which, notwithſtanding all the temptations on 
earth, they ought obſtinately to have adher- 
„ | ; 4 | 
Let us now conſider the other head of evi- 


dence I propoſed to obſerve on. Has here 


been any evidence omitted, that might ferve 
to clear up the ſtory ? Indiſputably there has. 


Why was not Mary Squires, the daughter, 


| called? Why was not Mrs. Wells called, in 


"The Trial of Elizabeth Canning, | Spinſter. 


order to ſhew ycu, that all this was a falſity ? 


With reſpect to Mary Squires, have you heard 
a hint againſt her character? She could have 
ſpoke materially to the fact of her mother's 
being at another place. She was at Brentford, 
ſhe wrote to her brother, giving an account of 
her illneſs ; ſhe would have told you the time 
when ſhe wrote this letter, and in what man- 
ner they went from Brentford to Endfield ; but 
ſhe has not been called. Why was not Lucy 
Squires called; ſhe was more concerned in it; 
ſhe, in ſhort, was the very perſon that could 
have made this appear either a falſhood, to a 
demonſtration, or thrown ſuch a damp upon the 


whole proſecution, that they could never have 
gone on with it. She attended her mother thro? 


the whole rout, and could have confirmedeve 

ſingle circumſtance her brother had related, ſup- 
poſing all true. Why was ſhe not called? I need 
not mention the reaſon, it is ſo extremely obvious, 
The gentlemen on the other ſide have art and 


judgment enough not to call a perſon to do miſ- 


chief; they ſaw how George Squires was baffled 
and confoundedʒ in ſhort, gave no ſort of account 


whatſoever, when taken the leaſt out of the ſettled 


rout, What are they afraid of, but that ſhe might 
contradict her brother? which there ſeems great 
reaſon to imagine muſt have been the conſe- 


quence of producing her. Then why was not 
Wells produced? There may be one good 
reaſon aſſigned for that; but the ſame reaſon 
they aſſign for not producing of her, muſt 
weigh greatly with every body as a corrobora- 
tion of the innocence of the priſoner, and the 


JJ Se Gn 

It may be ſaid, that ſhe was a woman con- 
victed ; but, ſhe is now pardoned, and ſhe is a 
witneſs in point of law; but then they will ſay, 
ſhe is a woman of bad character, and no cre- 
dit can be given to her evidence; when they 
ſay that, they admit her a woman capa- 


ble of doing the act complained of, or receiv- 


ing perſons who could do it; they were ap- 
prehenſive this would cut both ways; for had 
ſhe been called, and the priſonercould have con- 
tradicted her in any circumſtance of the ſtory, 


I am ſure you would not only have been in- 


duced to have diſbelieved what ſhe had ſaid, 

but to have believed her guilty; and if you did 
believe that, it would be very hard to direct _- 
the line between the innocence or guilt of her 
and the gipſey ; and you would have been able 

to have diſtinguiſhed why one attempts a de- 


tence, the other not ; becauſe one is always fix- 


ed to a ſpot, and could never have ſet up this 
defence, the other is a vagabond; and it ever 
will be difficult to fix her habitation or reſi- 


dence, for one day together. 


Gentlemen, theſe are all the obſervations © 


that occur to me on the proſecutor's own evi- 


dence, except one particular circumſtance _ 
with reſpect to the hay, ſaid to be in the cham- 
ber. You have heard it ſaid there was a great 


quantity of hay; and they would have you be- 


lieve this hay was all a feigned ſtory, found- 
ed on the repreſentation of thoſe who went 
down before, in order to prevent the priſoner's 


giving a falſe account. But what does Adam- 
ſon ſay when he came back? Says he, ſhe ſays 
there is hay in the room, and. the deſcription 
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ed, but vilfully perjured. 
tempted to be proved? I beg leave to ſay 
it has not. What weight then ought this cir- 
cumſtance to have with you? 
have more or leſs, according to the time or 
opportunity that there hath been to prove 
where ſhe was; had the fact happened but a 
week ago, I muſt confeſs it might, with trut h, 
be ſaid, there was neither time nor opportunity 


all over Europe. 


is right, Will you u, upon ny TY 
anon had told Ke her upon 95 Hay in the room, 
and that ſhe had never mentioned hay to any 
one before? No. The meaning of that part 
of the evidence is plain, the girl has. told 
other people there was hay. i in the room, tho 


ſhe had not told it to Adamſon before; and 
we ſhall prove ſhe declared fo, in the very firſt 
deſcription ſſie 


ave of the room; but Mr. 
Adamſon himſelf will be called in Peha of the 
priſoner, and he will fwear he never dictated 


to her, or gave her the leaſt intimation to fay 


there was,, or was not hay in the room; 
and as there was hay in the room, beyond. all 
doubt, I ſhall only aſk this queſtion, How 
came this deſcription of the room (which is a 
very extraordinary one) to anſwer, if the pri 
ſoner never had been there, and all her ſtory 


So, 


was an utter falſity ? But, Gentlemen, there 
is one argument ariſing from the priſoner's 
evidence, that, to me, ſeems totally unanſwer- 


able; I myſelf have heard it mentioned; and 


it hath x artfully, though now it appears 


falſely, inſinuated to thouſands, in order to 
prejudice them againſt the priſoner, and to 
leave no doubt but ſhe mult be conyicted, 


that the proſecutor would actually ſhew where 
I know the gentleman 


ſhe was at that time. 
who relatedit. AndIcall on;theprofecutor now to 
account but for any four hours out of the twenty 


eight days, and I ſhall be convinced all is a 


falſity; - and that ſhe is not on Ii er deceiv- 


Ir ought to 


to make the en uiry? But let us conſider the 


circumſtances of this caſe; the fact committed 
a year and an half ago, talked of before it 
came to trial, from the time of trial to this 
time; I will venture to ſay there never was a 
fact that hath undergone greater or more par- 


ticular enquiry. There have been accounts 


publiſhed, which have gone all over the king- 

dom; and, I believe, I may, with truth, ſay, 
1 do not believe there is an 
individual in this great city that has not heard 
of this affair, nor hath a company met for 


one ſingle evening, where this was not a ſub- 
Ject matter of converſation. Then was there 
time or opportunity to enquire into it? 
There certainly was; and unleſs they can ſhew 


what has been ſuggeſted, I mean where. ſhe 
Was, it is one of the ſtrongeſt arguments in 
the world in favour of the 


then it ſtands on the evidence on behalf of ny. 
proſecution. 


Thus 


briſoner. 


With reſpect to our evidence 1 ſhall e again 


take notice, that, as to the facts rear Unc 


one witneſs hath poſitively ſworn to them; I 
mean the priſoner. You cannot now expect 


other witneſſes to ſwear to confirm her's, as to 
them; there never was but one, and that the 
therefore all we 


priſoner | is now deprived - of; 


as it been at · 
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can do, will be to ſupp t her by circumftan- 
ces, and probability ; and. in the firſt place we 
ſhall ſhew you the utmoſt probability, for - her 
going there, for two reaſons: becauſe ſhe ĩstraced in 
the road from thence (and not a tittle of evidence 
to ſay, ſhe was further) towards London, and 
not by one perſon only, or by perſons who 
ſeemed to 3 ng notice of her; but ** have 
in our briefs no leſs than three, who; ſaw ber 
go by by. dreſſed in that very particular manner 

in which ſhe came home, tracing her from that 

very place towards London; one of the men, 

at one of the turnpikes, where ſne enquired 
her way, went farther, than merely. deſcribing 

her dreſs; he had an, opportunity, | by. aſking 

her queſtions, , of . ſeeing her face; and he 

will *_r you, by the obſervations he made 

then, and by ſeeing her ſoon after, he verily be- 

lieves her to be the lame perſon.  ., , 
When ſhe came home, . ſhe gave the a0. 
count you have heard; but the manner in 

which ſhe gave it, is very well worth your 

conſideration ; it was not given in a wanton 
manner, not with that eagerneſs, or in that 
hurry an impoſtor would have told it, in order 
to run through the chain of her ſtory, and tell 
it as ſoon as ſhe could, fearing ſhe ſhould for- 
get it. How does ſhe tell it? more as if ſhe was 
deſirous of concealing it, than of artfully pub- 
liſhing. Lou find her at her firſt arrival ſo 
weak, that ſhe could not run into a long de- 
tail; and when ſhe grew more able to relate it, 
it came out only by anſwers toqueſtions asked 
from time to time; in which ſhe anſwered no 
farther than the queſtion abſolutely required, 
or obliged her. = that like a formed ſcheme 
or ſtory? It ſeems. to me totally otherwiſe. 

But what will you ſay? when this, ſame Mary, 
Squires, who, as Mr. Davy hath urged, can- 
not be miſtaken for another, who has that re- 

markable ſtamp upon her countenance, as. he. 
hath, expreſſed it, is proved by twenty-five :or. 
thirty witneſſes (many of whom are perſons of 
figure and fortune) to be at Endfield-Walſh,, 
on the 16th or 17th, of December. Was ſhe; 
only ſeen to go by as a traveller? . chat. 
is not the caſe; many converſed with her 5 ſhe, 
talked of loſing a little horſe, and was lament-; 

ing her loſs ; ſhe enquired after this. horſe of, 
ſeveral ; of ſome who were ſtrangers to her, 
and, of, others that had known her for a long 
time; with reſpect to the firſt, they asked her, 

How they ſhould know her horſe? ſhe not only 
deſcribed him, but told them that he had a, 
lock on with her name; they then asked "What : 
her name was? She told them, Mary Squires, 
We ſhall produce ſome farmers in whoſe, barns, 
ſhe hath lain for three or four days together, to 
identify her perſon; and no one can ſuppoſe but 


that theſe witneſſes are as little liable to miſtakes,, oe 


as any produced on behalf of the proſecution ; and; 


this obſervation you will carry with you, during, 


the whole courſe. of our examination, that we 
ſhall not produce one witneſs, who doth nor. 
live within,ten miles of i. Tandon, nor one e 
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impeach the character of any one witneſs. 
With reſpect to the witneſſes, on behalf of the 
proſecution," it is abſolutely impoſſible to know 
their characters, or, at leaſt, to prove them; 


| becauſe one is picked up at one place, and ano- 


ther at another; and the priſoner could never 
know, before ſhe heard their teſtimony, 
. who was to be examined againſt her. Suppo- 
ſing you believe, from the girl's account, from 
the witneſſes we . ſhall. produce, that Mary 
Squires was at Endfield, there is an end of all 
attempts of the defence that was ſet up; and 


I dare ſay you will believe it, when we prove to 


you (which we ſhall certainly do) trom gentle- 
men that went down with the priſoner. to End- 


field-Waſh, who had no reafon*to think Mother 
Wells's was the place, any otherwiſe than they 
were led to imagine it the place, from the ac- 


count ſhe had given of it; and, however, Mr. 


Lyons and Mr. Adamſon may differ in point 


of opinion, yet they muſt and will tell you, that 
the place anſwered, as far as it could be expect- 
ed, to the deſcription that was given by the 
priſoner. We are not to catch at nice and mi- 
nute circumſtances, with reſpect to the deſcrip- 


tion of the room; if you was to make that a 


rule of judging of the truth of the ſtory, conſider 
how the people that were in the houſe vary in 
their deſcriptions? There were alſo ſome pan- 
tiles, Judith Natus ſays, in the room; Did an 
body elſe mention them but herſelf? One man 
ſays, there was a tub in the room. Did any 


body elſe mention it but him? You obſerve 
it is impoſſible to be conceived, that this poor 
girl, who perhaps was, and, indeed, there is the 


greateſt reaſon in the world to be certain, was in a 
fright, ſnould be ſo very minute and exact 
with reſpect to every particular in the room; 
but then it is ſaid, ſuppoſing the priſoner not 
contradicted in her account, in this reſpect, yet 
it is plain her mother and ſhe contradict each 


other; for the mother was obſerved to cry out 


when her daughter returned, that ſhe was nak- 
ed. Mrs. Meal has given you an account of 
it, and great ſtreſs hath been laid on this obſer- 
vation; but if we conſider this expreſſion 
cooly; is there any weight in the world to be 


child had been uſed ill? is it ſtrange or remark- 

able, that this mother might aggravate things? 
Beſides the word naked was in this partici lar a 
comparative, not a poſitive term, and ſhe might 
certainly be called naked, according to the 
priſoner's own account, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, to what ſhe was when her mother ſaw 
her laſt. | 


But ſuppoſing this a feigned ſtory; how 


happened it, that any one deſcription, or cir- 
 cumſtance, mentioned by the priſoner, ſhould 
happen to coincide. And there are ſome cir- 


cumſtances, all muſt agree amazingly correſ- 
pond. How came the chimney in the corner 


of the room? How came this pitcher to be 
in the houſe? It makes no difference whe- 
ther it was in the room or not. How came it 
to be there at all, and ſo exactly to anſwer 
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what ſhe. deſcribed the firſt moment ſhe came 
home? We ſhall ſhew you, by perſons that 
went down, other circumftances,. altogether 
as ſurpriſing, that confirmed her account. 
The gentlemen, as if aware of one, aſked, 
Could any perſon get out of the window? 
Tou obſerve, White told you, becauſe he was 
forced ſo to do, well knowing, that Adamſon 
would ſay, ſo, that he perceived ſome lime, 
or lath and plaiſter, broke from the wall, as 
if ſomebody had got out; ſhauld that be the 


caſe, it is the. ſtrongeſt circumſtance in the 


world. One more I muſt menti6n ; an ac- 


count was given from the firſt inſtant, her ear 


was bloody. A man, who lived over the 
way, came and found either a piece of iron, 
or a bit of lead, under that window, all bloody, 


and the handkerchief, produced here, is ſtain- 


ed with blood; and, if that citcumſtance ſhould 


be proved, it is a very ſtrong one, and ſuch as 
requires the utmoſt conſideration. There is but 
one obſervation or two I ſhall mention, and 
that is, with reſpect to what has been called 
the hinge, or ſort of criterion, or touch-ſtone, 
upon which you are to try this narration, and - 
that is the letter. Mr. Morton has made ſome 
ſtrong obſervations of it, and extremely ſtrange 
it is, that this letter ſhould not appear dated 
in ſuch a manner as to determine the truth 
y when it was wrote, or ſent by the poſt. Was 
this date (for you will fee the letter) put in 
any place where, either, by the opening the 
letter, by the wax coming near it, it might 
be poſſibly injured, there would be an end of 
any obſervations that could be made on the 
occaſion ; becauſe you muſt know, who 


receive letters upon buſineſs, that it is im- 


poſſible to unfold a letter, ſometimes, with- 
out tearinga very material part of it. But how | 


is this? The date is in the very corner of 


the letter, that corner, which was ſheltered by 
the folding of it, and muſt have been the 

laſt that could have received any injury; it 
was not near the wax or ſeal, or liable to any 
injury on that account; and although the out- 


ſide was all duſty, this part, being folded in, 


was as clean as poſſible; how, therefore, this 


laid upon the words of a parent, who, at that part of the letter, in particular, came to be 


time, was inflamed with indignation that her 


torn off, is a matter beyond my comprehen- 
ſion, and, I am certain, you will give this 
obſervation the weight it deferves. 

Then thus it ſtands upon the evidence on 
both ſides; and, gentlemen, I ſhall no only 
mention to you again, that, upon trials for 


5 we are not to convict a perſon mere- 


y upon conjecture, improbability; or ar- 


gument. I told you before, and under 


the direction of the court, I ſhall repeat, 


that every perſon's oath; though perjury is 


aſſigned in it, is to be conſidered as one wit- 
neſs; if a man forſwears himſelf in an an- 
ſwer in chancery, one witneſs only contra- 


dicting it, is of no fignification, as both are 
to have equal credit; ſhe then is the only 


perſon that ſpeaks to the fact of this tranſac- 


tion, and that is not controverted but by circum- 
a a ſtances 
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ſtances and arguments, and, if any witneſs 
could have been produced,' or any evidence 
given, that could have cleared up and explain- 
ed this intricate affair (for ſo I will call it, 
even upon their evidence given) and the 
proſecutor hath omitted ſo to do, which to 
me ſeems plain to a demonſtration, you will 
then preſume in favour af innocence, as far 
as it is poſſible, and eſpecially againſt thoſe 
perſons, by whom the whole might have been 
explained; and if you have the leaſt doubt 
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The Trial of "Eli: 


ES. Edward Lion fwor B 
E. Lion. Elizabeth Canning had been my 


ſervant about ten weeks; on the iſt of January 
1733, my wife gave her liberty to go to ſee her 


uncle, who lived at Saltpetre-bank. 


Mr. Willkams.” Had you known her any 


time before? 
E. Lion. I have known her ſixteen years 
before ſhe was my ſervant. 
Mr. Wilkans. Pray, how has ſhe behaved 
| herſelf? ? | 
E. Lion. very well: I believe her to be a 
very honeſt perſon. She not coming home that 
night, we inquired. about, and ſent to her 


mother ſeveral times, but heard nothing of her. 


Mr. Williams. Who did you ſend? 


E. Lion. I do not N any particular e 


1 5 perſon. 


ſuch neglect before in not coming home? 


E. Lion. No, not at all. The firſt time 1 
ſaw her afterwards was on the 31ſt day of the 


ſaid month before Mr. Alderman Chitty, ſhe 


was there in order to take up a perſon that ſhe | 
ſaid had uſed her ill at Enfield-Waſh. I being 


a little thick of hearing, cannot give much 


account of what paſſed before the Alderman; 


but there was a warrant granted, and ſeveral 


of our neighbours went down to Enfield-Waſh 


the next morning on horſeback; I went in a 


coach, with Mr. Naſh, Mr. Hague, and Mr. 


Aldridge, the ram and her mother went in 


= Aa chaiſe. 


Mr. Wi Names. 


in? , 
E. Lion. Not to me, for I was not with 
her. 


| Mr.. Williams. Give an account of what 
*# paſſed between you and a 5 chat met 908 


on the road. 

| JS Ln. My. Wintlebury came riding on 

= horſeback, and ſaid, they had taken a number of 

people in Mrs. Wells's houſe. When we came 
there, I ſaw about ten perſons, one man and 
the reſt women, ſitting round the fire, in what 


they call the parlour; after I had been there 


ſome time, Elizabeth Canning came, and was 


brought in and ſet upon the dreſſer; - I went to 


her, and ſaid, Bet, will you take any thing to 
_ refreſh you, ſhe ſaid, no; I ſaid, do not be 
daunted, for you have friends about you, and, 

on the other hand, be careful, and challenge 
nobody in this houſe without you are poſitive of 
them. Sir, ſaid ſhe, I will not; then, ſaid I, 

you ſhall ſee them: Accordingly ſhe was taken 
from the dreſſer, and led by two into the 
room; ſhe ſaw Mrs. Wells firſt, and ſaid, 

ſhe had nothing to ſay to her, and upon ſeeing 


Mrs. Squires, he ſaid, that i is the woman that 


cut my ſtays off. 


Mr. Williams. Did you ſee Squires then? 
E. Lion. I did, very plain. 


Mr. Williams. Was ſhe ſitting or ſtanding: ? 


E. Lion. She was fitting firſt, but ſhe got 


up out of her chair. 
Mr. Williams. When Elizabeth Canning 
fixed upon her, was ſhe ſitting or ſtanding? 
E. Lion. Squires was juſt got out as ſhe 
charged her, and came towards her, 


B 


1 


Eliz⸗ beth Caining, Sue, 


= Did 8 give. you any N 
= deſcription of the room ſhe had been confined 


Mr. Williams. Attend 90 che queſtion: 


Was ſhe Ling or ſtanding up? | 
E. Lion. The room was full of people, 


I cannot juſtly ſay whether, it was the timè ſhe 


was getting out, or got out: Several people 


got nearer than I did. 


Mr. Williams. Have you any reaſon, to 
think Elizabeth Canning ſaw her face Vee ſhe 


fixed upon her perſon? 


E. Lion. I believe ſhe faw her face. 
Mr. Williams. Why do you think ſo? 


E. Lion. I think ſhe whula hardly charge” | 
her without the * of her face have va 


other reaſon. | 
Mr. Williams.” When Mary Squires was 


carried into the kitchen, 


Mr. Williams. Did you hear Elizabeth 


Canning, or any body elſe, ſay what day the 
robbery was committed? 


there? 


N. Ves, 1 did; he was in the room 
bade Canning came in; he pulled off his hat 
to me as ſoon as I came into the room; I ſaid 
to him, how came you in this houſe? He ſaid, 
I am a traveller, and came here to lodge; . 
ſaid, could you not find a houſe of better 

character, that, however, you mult give a 


farther account of yourſelf; then he ſat down. 
Mr. Williams. When Canning came in, 
was ſhe aſked whether ſhe had any thing to 


_ accuſe George with? | 

E. Lion. She ſaw Lucy before ſhe did him; 
ſhe ſaid, that young woman was in the room 
when my ſtays were cut off; then ſhe ſaw 


Virtue Hall, and faid the ſame on her. But 
they did nothing to her, after that George 
Squires was brought forward to her, ſaid ſhe, 


that man looks very much like the man that | 


robbed me in Moorkelds, but I will not ſwear 
to him. He had pulled his great-coat off in the 


houſe, I think before ſhe came; he had it on 


before Juſtice Tyſhmaker, then, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 


. verily believed he was the man, and that was the 


coat he had on, which he put her gown under 


when ſhe was robbed in Moorfields, but ne 


would not ſwear to him. 


Mr. Williams. Did you at any time receive 
a letter from Gawen Naſh? 
E. Lion. I did. 


Mr. Williams. Did he at coming home 


i any kind of doubt about this affair? 


E. Lion. No. Weall came home together 


in the coach; he ſeemed very well ſatisfied ; 1 


could ſee but very little otherwiſe. 

Mr. Williams. Did he fay any thing at all 
whether he was ſatisfied or not? 
E. Lion. I cannot ſay but he did ſay Wie. 
thing, but I cannot recollect what; I can 
recollect Mr. Hague ſaid, he did not ſee any 
grate in the chimney, nor pictures 1 in the front 
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charged with being the perſon, what was done? 
E. Lion. She came up to her, and ſaid, 
I hope you will not ſwear my life away, for : 


Mr. W: Jams. Had ne ever r been guilty of never ſaw you, Then Betty es Was 


Mr. Williams. Did you hear Mary Squires 
ſay where ſhe was at the time? 


Z. 1408.1 did not hear any thing of that. 


E. Lion. No, I did not hear any body fay 
any thing of it. 


Mr. Williams. Did you fre George Squires 
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pf it. I faid. 1 never heard chat mentioned, 
but theſe things are moveables, and may be 


moved; we had a little talk, after that we had 
a beef-ſteak at the Three Crowns at Newington, 
and were good friends. 


Mr. Williams. Did Mr. Hague ſay. any 
thing elſe? , . 
E. Lion. No, he ſaid nothing elſe ; there 


were no matter of doubt between that time and 
the tryal of Mary Squires. Mr. Naſh was 


once at my houſe afterwards, and as he was 


going out of the door he made ule of a very 
8d expreſſion; he ſaid, Mr. Lion, I hope 


God Almighty will deſtroy that model that he 
made that face by, and never make another by 
it; a very odd expreſſion, I remember it very N 


well. 1 the gipſey. 
44, Croſs examined. 


E. Lion. No, fir. 


Mr. Davy. I would be glad to know where 5 


pou live. 


E. Lion. L live at © Aldermanbury. 

Mr. Davy. What is your Buſineſs? 

E. Lim. I am a carpenter. | 

Mr. Davy. How long had Elizabeth 


Canning lived with you? | 
E. Lion. She had lived with me about ten 
: "WEEKS: - 

Mr. Davy. Had you any knowledge of her : 
before? 


E. Lion. I knew her in Mr. Wintlebury 8 


ſervice; ; I believe near upon two years. 1 had ; 
before that employed her father. 
Mr. Davy. When was the laſt time you : 
p_ ſave her before the 29th of January? _ © 
E. Lion. 1 ſaw her in the morning before 
: the went out on the 1ſt of January. 
Mr. Davy. Can you tell whether the * 
from the kitchen to the hay- loft was open or 
mut when Elizabeth Canning ſet Upan the 


. dreſſer? 
E. Lion. I cannot ſay that, for the room was 
full of people. 


Mr. Davy. Was the motive of your going . 
down beſides the taking the people up) to make 
as many obſervations as you could? 


E. Lion. No doubt of that, Sir. 


Mr. Davy. Then why did you not obſerve | 


3 what part of the kitchen her face was 


directed, when ſhe fat upon the dreſſer? 


E. Lion. I muſt have ſhoved Joes down, 


if had, for the room was full o people. 
--. rs Davy. Was you with her in the par- 


Ben, 


E. Lion, I was juſt at, or hardly 3 in the 


parlour door. 

Mr. Daty. How many people were there 
between you and Mary Squires ? 

E. Lion. It is impoſſible I ſhould tell 


there might be five or fix between me and the 


people in a circle round the * the parlour 
was almoſt full of people. 


Mr. Davy. When they were all in the 


room, and Canning alſo there, and you ata 
ſtance, whether you could {ee 1 Squires 


ſitting by the fire? 


E Lion. No otherwiſe Xo this, in a clift 
between the people's ſhoulders, 


uni ng, EY 


Mr. Davy. Did you ſee her fitting 2 
E. Lion. I did, this was all in a very little 
time before . charged her with robbing 


= 8 
Mr. Davy. How far is the chimney from. 


the door? 
E. Lion. It may be ten or N feet. 
Mr. Davy. Did you ſee her ter Cant 


Was in the room? 


. Lion I 
Mr. Davy. Had you ſeen ba bee] Ef 


E. Lion. I had; ſhe was ſitting ſmoaking a 


ſhort pipe by the fre before Canning came down. 
Mr. Davy. Was her face or back towards 
ou? 


E. Lion. "She was ſideways. partly to me. 


1 Sms Did you fee her fitting on a 
. chair after Canning was in the room ? 
Mr. Davy Was you at the For our kings! laſt 
Wedneſday? ET, 


E. Lion. No, I did not, till after he's Got 
up, but ſaw her ſitting by the fire, between the 


people, juſt at Canning's coming into the room. 
Mr. Davy. How long was * in the 


room before ſhe charged her? 


E. Lion. She charged her in a very lite 


time. 


that ? 


E. Lion. She wk her hat off, and ope ned | 
the clout which was upon her head, her + face 


was almoſt hid with them 1 


| Mr. Davy. Could you ſee the fide of ber 
bend, when you was at the door ? 


4 "© Lion. Not N but before and alter 1 : 
1 A 
Mr. Davy. : How far w was Elizabeth Canning ; 


from you? 


E. Lion. She was within about three or . 


four feet of me. 


Mr. Davy. Was ſhe i in a direct line between 1 
yo and Squire: 1 


E. Lion. No; ſhe was Pa in * center 
in the half moon, and An was upon an 
. : 
Mr. Davy. War Canning at your right. or 5 


left-hand ? 
E. Lion. She was more to my left-hand. 


Mr. Davy. Have you any other reaſon for 
| believing Canning ſaw the face of 1 
Squires, than from your good opinion of her? 


E. Lion. No otherwiſe. 
Mr. Davy. What was the firſt thing Squires 


did or ſaid, after ſhe roſe from her ſeat, to con- 


vince Canning, that ſhe was not the perſon who 
robbed ns RE 


E. Lion. No otherwiſe than by telling her, 
as I have told you. 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe defire Canning to rake 


notice of her face ? 
E. Lion. I did not 8 ö Lan chick of 


hearing at ſome times, and I was then; Iam 


more in winter than at other times. 

Mr. Davy. Did you hear * ſay at 
what time ſhe had been robbed ? | 

E. Lion. No, I did not. 

Mr. Davy. Did Mary Squires continue 
ſpeaking after the words you before mention'd ? 
E. Lion. x00 little ; the girl was moved. 


away preſently afterwards, ſo that they were in 


that poſition but a very little time. 
Mr. Dau. Did Mr. Hague, Mr. Naſh, 
an 


oy 


Mr. Davy. What did the gipſey do upon 
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and Mr. Aldridge and you, return home to- don't deceive us upon any account. Sir, ſaid | 
gether after this? * ne, I have ſaid nothing but what is really true. hf 
E. Lion. We ud. Mr. Davy. Have you had any diſpute or | 

| 


Mr. Davy. What Was your diſcourſe falling-out with Mr. Hague, Mr. Aldridge, 


' coming home? or Mr. Naſh, on account of this affair? 


CCCP 


E. Lion. We had very litle talk in the E. Lion. No, not on any account. Some 
| coach about it. few words, that I related, were concerning the 1 
Mr. Davy. Did you return good friends? grate and pictures over the chimney; Mr. 1 
* E . Lion. We did, and were very Jocular, Hague was ſaying there would be lome marks Ml 
1 as we were when we went down. left where they had hung. | 
C Mr. Davy. Did * hear or underſtand any Mr. Davy. Were you formerly very inti- 1 
N doubt they had touching this affair? mate with them? - 4 


E. Lion. No, I did not. E. Lion. I was with Mr. Nath and Mr. 

Mr. Davy. Was either of them diſſatisfied Aldridge, but not with Mr. Hague. I have 
at the account ſhe had * and at her beha - done buſineſs as a carpenter. for about ſixteen 
viour when in the houle ? | years tor the Goldſmiths company. 


E. Lion. No, none at all; we were as  agreea- Mr. Davy. Are ons — with dem 
ble as we were when we went down. 15 now? 


Mr. Davy. Recollect yourſelf, and ſeriouſly E. Zion. We have no enfiverſation now. 
_ anſwer, whether you had any converſation with Mr. Davy. What is the reaſon of the diſ- 
theſe gentlemen about TOE 5 mother continuance of your acquaintance with Mr. 
dreaming a dream: Naſh ? - 
E. Lion. I never did, nor never mentioned e Lion. My reaſon is this; that he did 
Ws ſuch thing. not appear. That he ſhould ſeem to have ſome- _ 
Mr. Davy. Did you ever ſay any thing a- thing to ſay, and not fay it. I thought it was f 
bout her mother's going to the conjurer? an odd thing not to appears and then to ap- | = 
E. Lion. Going to a conjurer has been men- pear afterwards. 1 


tioned, but not by me. Mr. Davy. Did that break your acquain I +4 
Mr. Davy. Did the mother tell you five tance ? pe 4 
It has bs Mp 
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days before her daughter's coming home, that E. Lion. 
a conjurer had told her ſhe was in the hands of Mr. Davy. Did you ever hear him oy” — 
an old woman, and would come home the | [bultge the trial of Squires and Wells, that he | 
next week. did not believe a word of the defendant's ſtory? ji 

E. Lion. She kad: told ally people, * E. Lions. No; not at all, upon no account. va 
heard, but not me; Inever heard it from her Mr. Davy. Did you ever hear Mr. Al- | 2 
mouth; I never conve rſed with her about it. dridge lay fo? Cn 
Mr. Davy. When did you hear! it! * E. Lion. No: Mr. Aldridge 1 ewe 3 5 
E. Lion. I don't know. 1 paſs and repaſs. Your humble fer- _ ut 

Mr. Davy. When did ſhe return? voant, and ſo on; but I was not in his com- N 

E. Lion. On the 29th of January. pany. When I ſaw Mr. Naſh on the mern- 8 = 

Mr. Davy. Have you ever talked TY ing the trial of the gipſey was. Your ſee- SET. 
her ſince her return home of any thing that vant, and fo on; but no converſation. 1 never — 
Ne during the time of her abſence? was with Mr. Aldridge lince the time of ES VR 

E. Lion. I can ſay nothing in particular. coming from Enfield-Waſh. - 

Mr. Davy. It you have had any converſa- Mr. Davy. Had you uſed to be e frequently 3 
tion with her about it, it muſt be particular. with him before? 

E. Lion. I know nothing, but how do you E. Lion. No; but caſually. 
do Betty, but as to relating how ſhe was uſed, Mr. Davy. Have you been as 'intimarely 8 = 
or any thing like it, 1 can't tell any ching in | acquainted with Mr. Naſh fiace, as before? 8 9 
particular. E. Lion. I have been at his houſe, I did i 

Mx. Davy. T hen what 4 you remember not keep 1 his houſe on that account. 4 

n the whole ? There was no difference as I know of, I ne- 1 

E. Lion. I have often ſeen her and l ver ſhun'd his houſe on that account. "5 

with her ſince, but cannot rememember any Mr. Devy. Did you belong to a, club _ 


particular part, or words, that have been 
related. 
Mr. Davy. Whether you expreſſed to her 


Mr. Davy. Had you any talk with her ſince 


her return, relating to a cunning man ? 


E. Lion. No, none at all, nor don't know 
ſhe has heard it; one thing, I think, 1 recollect 


his houſe? 


E. Lion. We had a club of all the oaks. 


ſometimes three weeks, 
Mr. Davy. Did you go pretty conſtantly ? ? 
E. Lion. I did. 
Mr. Davy. Have you frequented that club, 


_ 

men belonging to. the Goldſmiths company at 10 
any ſurprize concerning the account ſhe gave his houſe ; that 1 IS, plumbers, es and {| 
E to vou of her ill uſage ? others. £ | 1 
E. Lion. She has never gave me an account Mr. Davy. How often did 12255 Sally 1; 
in a particular manner; it was always to other meet? 1 
perſons. E. Lion. Sometimes once a fortnight, Fl 


at Mr. Marſhall's houſe I was with her, and and drank there, as you uſed to do before ? 


aſked her thus, Bet, if you know any thing of 


this affair, that you believe you are miſtaken in, 
or ſuch like, I deſire you will let me know it; Z 


E. Lion. I declared off upon that very 


account, becauſe he did not appear on Squires's 


trial; and after chat, Mr. Naſh making uſe of 


my 
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my name in ſundry places, I reſented it. 

Mr. Davy. Then I deſire to know of you, 
whether from the time of your return from 
Enfield-Waſh with Mr. Naſh, and Mr. Al- 


dridge, to the trial of the gipſey, your inti- 


macy was the ſame with them as it had been 


before? 
E. Lion. 1 had not ſeen Mr. Aldrifige. I 


had no diſlike againſt him till afterwards, that 
pence of the proſecution of the gipſey and 


things went in ſuch a line that were diſagree- 


able. Mr. Naſh had been at my houſe, as 


I obſerved before. I did not keep from Mr. 


Naſh on that account, till after the win of 


the gipſey. 
Mr. Davy. Are you ſure of that > 


E. Lion. I aver it. I know nothing to the 
contrary. I had no diſlike to him, till after 
that trial. 
Mr. Davy. During that period of time be- 
tween your -return from Enfield-Waſh, and 
the trial of Mary Squires, did you ever hear 
Naſh ſay any thing of his diſbelief of Can- 
ning's/ ſtory, or that he OI it 8 
r 


E. Lion. Indeed, 1 did not. 


Mr. Davy. Whether Mr. Naſh, Mr. AL. 
_ dridge, and Mr. Hague, when they went with 
ou to Enfield, had not the ſame evidence of 
the truth of the ſtory, and all its arcumilan- : 
ces, as you had?“ a 
E. Lion. 1 know the 2 pal two 

or three times, as for Mr. Aldridge he was 
very little there; Mr. Naſh was in the houſe, : 

and ſaw as much as I did. 
Mr. Davy. Why had not you ſubpœnaed 4 
thoſe three perſons to give evidence on the 
trial of Squires? 
E. Lion. I Was not — in the thing, 7 
there were other perſons concerned. 
Mr. Davy. Who were fixed upon as pro- 
ſecutors? R 


. Ii I don't know. 


Mr. Davy. Was you examined before the ” 
: grand Jury ? 


E. Lion. No, I was not. 
Mr. Davy. Did not you, on the 15th of 


February, ſet your name to a paper to incou- 
| rage contributions to carry on the proſecution ? 


E. Lion. There was my name in print 


to an advertiſement, when there were ſeveral : 


gentlemen together. 

Mr. Davy. Did they make uſe of your 
name without your cenſent ? 

E. Lion. No, they did not: They men- 


tioned this, they thought, as I was the maſter, - 
it would be more agreeable to. put it in; 1 
ſaid, gentlemen, it that is the Cane put 


it in. 
Mr. Davy. Did not that contain a reward 


for the apprehending two men concerned in 


carrying her down to Enfield-Waſh; and did 
you advance any money towards paying that ? 

E. Lion. I was half a guinea; the reſt were 
the ſame. As to paying in particular, that was 
not mentioned. 

Mr. Davy. The advertiſement concludes 
with theſe words. Whoever will take or ap- 
prehend one, or either of them, &c. 


Francis Roberts, Laue 


Edward Lion, 5 ther 


Aldermanbury, the Cirls 
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Mr. Davy. Did you COLE: to the _ 
lication of this paper-? 

E. Lion. I did. "at 

Mr. Davy. Whether thite © was not a ſub- 
ſcription going on, in order to incor her 


for her virtue? Was you one of thoſe ? 


E. Lion. I did not go about to get her any 
money; there were perſons that did. bo. 
Mr. Davy. Did you contribute to the ex- 


Wells at the Old Bailey? 

E. Lion. I did not act; I had no manner 
of the delivery of the money z the ſubſcrip- 
tion was not made then ; ſubſcribed nothing 
to that; what I did was ſinc that. 

Mr. Davy. Hos much did you contribute 


towards the carrying on the proſecution of 


Squire? a 
E. Lion. * more than that half guinea 
then. 
Mr. Davy. Did you give idee on that 

trial of what Paſt a at Wells s houſe ? 

E. Lion. I did. 

Mr. Davy. Do you think Mr. Naſh, Mr. OS 
Aldridge, and Mr. Hague, could hear what 
PUR as well as you? 

E. Lion. They could hier better than I. 

Mr. Davy. Did you ſee them in the room 
where ſhe ſays ſhe was confined? 

E. Lion. I can't tell whether they were 2 
the room; I ſaw them in the houſe. _ 

Mr. Davy. Why were the three not called py 
to give evidence againſt n and eu = 


well as yourſelf ? 


E. Lion. I as much believed chas Mr. 15 


: Naſh, when I ſaw him in court, came upon 
that affair, as ever 1 believed any thing in 


my life. 
Mr. Davy. Did you at that time believe he : 
would give evidence for or againſt the gipſey ? 
E. Lion. I believe he would againſt the 


: gipley, as I did. 


Mr. Davy. Was there no club day betwixt | 


your going down to Enfield-Waſh and the trial? 


E. Lion. I can't tell whether there was or not, 
if there was, 1 might not be at it; I remem- 


ber going home after the trial was over; Mr. 
Atdridge ſent his ſervant after me, who ſaid his 


maſter gave his ſervice to me, and deſires to 
know how the affair went, I ſaid they are both 


caſt, I went directly to Mr. Naſh's, and 
drank a glaſs of cyder, but don't know that I 
law him. 


Mr. Davy. Was t then T with Mr. 


Naſn ? „ 


E. Lion. No. | = 
Mr. Davy. When you was at Juſtice 
Tyſhmaker s, was George Squires there, and 


how was he dreſſed ? 


E. Lion. He was, he then had his great 
coat on. 

Mr. Davy. Was it put on in order for the 
defendant to {ce whether that was the man or 
not ? 

E. Lion. 1 don? t know tit, | 

Mr. Davy. Did not you ſay upon the trial 
of Squires and Wells, that ſhe ſaid he looked 


more like the man after he had that coat on? 


E. Lion. She did fay to that purpoſe. 
Mr. Davy. How came the Juſtice not to 


commit him E. Lion. 


*$ 
* 
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E. Lion. Why we mention'd that it was a 


pity they were not all committed. 


might be committed? 


E. Lion. No, 1 never did. 80 different 
from that, that when the mittimus was wri- 


ting; he look'd over a woman (and ſeem'd to 
quiver a little) to ſee whether there was a 


mittimus making for him, as I took it, but I 


did not hear him expreſs a word about it. 


ſtory from the firſt hearing? 
E. Lion. I did. 


Mr. Davy. Did you take any method, from 


that time to this, to ſatisfy yourſelf about it? 


E. Lion. I got farther evidence of the ſtory 
as far as I could, in queſtioning the girl at Mr. 


Marſhal's, as I mentioned belorg,s I had no 


doubt at all. : | 


Mr. Davy. You bid her be careful, do you 5 


believe ſhe was careful? 6. 
E. Lion. I believe ſhe was. | 
Mr. Davy. Then why did you date hob to 
recollect herſelf, to ſee | ſhe was miſtaken ? 


E. Lion. Becauſe there was ſuch a great 
clamour about i it, and I v was willing to aſk Her 


Oy 


again, 
Mr. 7/illiams. Whether you did not give 


the gentleman a true anſwer before, when you 


; told him you had been inſtrumental in bringing 
them to be diſcovered in the advertiſement 
2» of twenty pounds? 


E. Lion. Yes, I had been, and would have 


1 turn'd out ſomething. 


Mr. Williams. My Lord, 2 are now to 


” read: the letter that Mr. Naſh owns to be his 
hand writing. 


Mr. Williams. Is this the letter that you re- 


ce ed 
E. Lion. This! is it; (be FR it in bis hand) 


it appears to have been wrote on me 10th of 


February. 


Mr. Williams. Did not t you thick he was a 
wellwiſher to the diſcovery of this affair? 
E. Lion. Indeed I did, and all the time 


1 akterwards to the time of the trial. 


Mr. Williams. How old is the girl now ? 
E. Lion. I believe about 15 years of age. 
be letter read. 

Mr. Leere Feb. 10, 53. 
IT am inform'd by Mr. Aldridge, who has 
been at Endſield, that if a: perſon be appointed 
there to receive contribution, ſome money would 


be raisd in that place for the unhappy poor girl. 


[ wif you ſucceſs, and am yours, 
__ | Gawen Naſh. 
Directed on the back, 7. 0 Mr. Liew, Alder- 
manbury. | 
Thomas C alley Hands 
T. Colley. J am uncle to the priſoner, and 


live at Saltpetre-Bank, I am a glaſs- blower; 


on the 1ſt of January was twelve months, ſhe 
came to my houſe and ſtaid from 12 o'clock to 


about 9 in the evening. She lived ſervant then 


with Mr. Lion. After we had ſupp'd, Iand 
my wife went along with her homewards, to the 
end of Houndſditch; we parted with her there. 
Mr. Moreton. How was ſhe dreſſed? 
T. Colley. She had a ſort of a mir d gown 
on, I can't tell the name of it. 


0 


T. Colley. She was. 


going? 


left her. 
Mr. Moreton. Had you any reaſon in the 


world to doubt but ſhe was going there? 
Mr. Davy. It ſeems you believed me e git! 


T. Colley. No; I had not. 


Mr. Moreton. How near, and what a. kin i is 


ſhe to you? 


7. Colley. My wife is her father's filter, 
Mr. Moreton. Had you upon your oath, 


any reaſon to believe that ſhe was a breed- Ali 


ing? 

＋. Colley. No o; I had not. | 
Croſs examin d. 

Mr. Willes. What time did ſhe « come? 

T. Colley. About 12 o'clock at noon. 


Mr. Willes. Did any Baur come with her 


that day? 
T. Colley. No, no· body. ö 
Mr. Villes. Was ſhe in perfect health. 


Mr. Willes. What had you to dinner? 


T. Colley. Some of a cold ſhoulder of mut- 
ton and potatoes, which 'v was drels'd the Sun- : 
| day before. Ei 
Mr. Willes. Did ſhe eat a 7 dinger! 2 3 
T. Colley. She eat as hearty as ſhe could; the 2 
55 ſeem'd to eat as hearty as I did. 3 8 
Mr. Willes. This being New- year vary. : 
: what did you give her to drink? _ i 
T. Colley. She drank ſome ten ſhilling beer, 1 
which I had in the houſe. I was at 9 8 85 in the : 


afternoon. 


Mr. Willes. Does your wife drink rea f in a the k 
afternoon ! „ 


T. Colley. ohe generally does, whether the . | 


has company or not. 


tea? os 
F. Colley. thine 


Mr. Willes. Do you think your wife and ſhe 2 
25 had tea that afternoon? 


T. Colley. I do really believe they bad: 


Mr. Willes. Does your wife generally have 


bread and butter or toaſt with her tea, or not? 
7. Colley. She generally chooſes toaſt and 

butter. ; 

Mr. Willes. What time did you return home £ 

from work? 

T. Colley. At about ſeven in the evening. 
Mr. Willes. What had you for ſupper? _ 


Mr. Villes. Did your niece eat of that? 
T. Colley. She eat a ſmall quantity of Fine 
but could not eat much. 

Mr. Willes. What did ſhe drink after that ? 

T. Colley. She drank a ſmall quantity of ten 


ſhilling beer. 


Mr. Willes. How far did you go with her? 
T. Colley. I went with her to the end of 
Houndfditch, almoſt to the Blue ball. é 
Mr. Willes. Who went with you ? 
T. Colley. None but iy ſpouſe and her. 1 
r. 


Mr. Moreron. Was the well and Wr at 
4 that time ? 


Mr. Davy. Did you hear Grorge deſire he 
Mr. Moreton. Where did ſhe ſay ſhe was : 


T. Colley. She told me ſhe was going to her 
maſter's, and was in her way there when we 


7. Gp: 1 neyer ſaw her better as [ know 


Mr. Willes. Have you ſeen your niece drink 


T. Colley. We had ſome of a ſurloin of beef 
roaſted. 
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Mr. Willi. Did you ſtop at all by the way ? 
F. Colley. We did not. 
Mr. Willes. What ſort of a hat had your 
cbulin on at this time? 
J. Colley. She had a fort of a chip, a white 


Mr. wittis. Had you any other entertain- 
ment than what Wy have mentioned, either at 
noon or night 

T, Colley. No; we had no other. 

Mr, Willes. Had you any mince-pyes in your 
Houſe! Ht 

T. Colley. No; I had not. 


Mr. 17 Do you know of her buying a 


_ penny-py 


chat. 
Mr. Wilts. You are ſure you gave her none 
at your houſe ? | 
T. Colley, I had none, and gave her none. 


Mr. Willes. You don't know what money 8 


ſhe had about her? 
T. Colley. My wife told me, me all' d her 


to go with her into Roſemary-Lane to buy a 
cloak when I was at work; but I can't tell how 
much money ſhe had in her pocket at that 


time. 


oo Colley. I heard that the ſame evening, her 
- mother's apprentice came to my houſe that fame 
night, and call'd and awak'd me and my wife 
out of our ſleep, as aigh as I can gueſs between | 


T. Colley. I can't tell. 


Mr. Moreton. When did you hear the was 


miſſing ? $ 


11 and 12 o'clock. 


Mr. Moreton. How far i is Houndſditch from a 


Aldgate ? 


- # Colley. It may be about ten n yards; J told 
on apprentice I parted with her at the end of : 


Houndſditch. 


Mr. Moreton, What did the apprentice Sy ? 
T. Colley. He ſaid, the girl's maſter had been 


at his miſtreſs's houſe, and wanted to know 
where ſhe was, and 9 that account he came 
to know. 
. Alice Colley fworn. | 

—4 Colley. I am wife to the laſt evidence 
and aunt to Elizabeth Canning ; ſhe came on 


New-year's-day was twelve-months, about 12 


o'clock, to our houſe, having a holiday, and 
aid till about 9 at night, then my huſband 


and I went along with her as far as the corner of 
Houndſditch towards her maſter 8 houſe, there 


we parted with her. 
Mr. Nares. Was ſhe in good health ? 


A. Colley. She was, in all appearance, as 


well as I am now, to outward appearance, I 


ſtood and lean'd acroſs a poſt, and ſaw her 


go directly on her way down Houndſditch, then 


we went home to bed, and about 12 at night 


the apprentice came, and aſk*d, if Betty was 


here: my huſband ſaid, No, 1 and my wife 
went with her as far as Houndſditch, and there 
parted with her; then the apprentice went away, 
and came about 6 in the morning, and my 
ſiſter along with him, ſhe knock'd at the door 
and cry*d, Let me in, which I did, and the 


25 ls. I can't tell where ſhe came by 


1 examin'd 2 
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apprentice went to the glaſs- houſe to my huſ- 
band; ſhe told me, Betty's maſter had been 
with ker once or twice, and they did not 
know where ſhe was; we were 12 much ſur 
priz'd. r 
Ceroſs eramin' d. 7 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did ſhe look | to be very 

hearty ? 


A. Colley. She dd. SORT 
- = Gaſcoyne. What had you for anger that 
ay * 

A. Colley. We had the remains of a cold 


ſhoulder of mutton and potatoes, 


Mr. Gaſceyne. Did ſhe drink tea? 

A. Colley. Les; ſhe did. 

Mr. Gaſtoyne, What had you with your tea? 

A. Colley. We had toaſt and butter; ſhe eat 
but a very little, not very heartily ; but I can't 
ſay I minded her ſo much. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you go to an 85008 5 

A. Colley. No; we did not. I took her 
once or twice to the glaſs-houſe to ſee my huſ- _ 
band work fome time in the afternoon. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was that before tea or after! ? 

A. Colley. I can't tell. 

Mr. Gaſcoyze. Was any body elſe with | you 


i that afternoon ? _ 
Mr. Moreton. Was he toaſt butter'd on 
both ſides do you think? here has been a great 
many queſtions aſked in order to force a ſtool, 


A. Colley. No, no-body but ſhe and I. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you go with ber to Roſe- 
mary-lane? 

A. Colley. No; 1 did not. 5 . 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you ever r ſeparate? 7 

A. Colley. No; -only when ſupper was ready 
1 deſir'd her to go and aſk her uncle to come 


to ſupper. She went, and they came toge· L 


ther. 

Mr.  Gaſtoyne, Did you ſend her any where 
elle after that?; 

A. Colley. No, I did not, par to him toan 


alehouſe, the Black- boy, not above ſeven or 


eight doors from me, and he came with her ds 
Tt in a few minutes. 
Mr. Geſcoyne. Did ſhe ll y you what " oat} 
ſhe had to buy her a cloak? 
A. Colley, No; nor I did not ſee what mo- oy 
ney ſhe had t = 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did = hear your huſband 


A. Colley, No; ; I did not. 
Mr. Celine. What time 1 you part from 5 
her? 5 
A. Colley. We * with her at Houndfditch 
about half an hour after nine. 
Mr. Gaſceyne. Did you paſs * a pattry- 
cook's in going? 
A. Colley. We did. 
Mr. Gaſccyne. Did you buy a bye to treat 
your niece? a 
A, Colley. No; I did not. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Is the Blue- ball in Houndſ- 
ditch 1 in the way to her maſter's houſe ? 
A. Colley. It is. 
Recorder. When did you ſee her firſt again a 


A. Colley, On king Charles? s martyrdom, 
and never till then. 

Recorder. Did ſhe complain ſhe had been 
cents a? -* 


A. Colley. She did, and was in bed, and very 
ill, and there were a gentlewoman_ talking to 
ber nam'd Io Lion; we did not care 10 


aſk her many. queſtions, he being, very ill and 


in a low condition; ſhe. could hardly. ſpeak. ſhe _ the 


| tion. 
Recorder. Can you tell whatiit Fey occaſion'd ; 


was ſo very faint. 


by ? 

Ft, Cello, By being us d. very iu. and half 
ſtarv'd. 
| Elizabeth Came u | 


E. Canning. I am mother to the girl, ſhe. 
was nineteen the 19th of laſt: September: in 


December, 1752, ſhe lived: with. Mr. Lion in 
Aldermanbury. 

Mr. Williams. Did you know. of her going 
to her uncle's Mr. Colley's? 


E. G, did ib calldatmy baute, it 


was on a Monday, New. year $-day, and told 
me, ſhe was going to her uncle. 


Mr. Wilkams. Was there or was there not | 


any account brought to your h uſe that = ka 
that ſhe was not come back? 


E. Canning, Mr. Lion her maſter came to 


my houſe juſt after nine o'clock, and ſaid, he 
wonder'd ſhe ſtaid ſo long; I was frighten'd | 
out of my wits; I ſent my three children into 


the fields to ſee after her, and I ſent my appren- 
tice to Mr. Colley's, her uncle; they ſaid, they 
had parted with her after nine o clock at 


HFHoundſditch. I ſent again in the morning, 


and I went myſelf before it was. light; Mrs. 
| Colley was a- bed then, I ſaid, let me in, let me 


in; Mrs. Colley got up, and ſaid, O lack, has 
not ſhe come in yet? I ſaid, no. She ſaid. ſhe 
left her there, Her huſband was call'd from the 


glaſs-houſe, and I was ready to run diſtracted. 
Mr. Williams. From that time, to the zoth 


I or 31ſt of January, did you hear any thing of 


your daughter, or know where ſhe was ? 


E. Canning. She came home the day before 
King Charles's martyrdom, ata quarter after ten 
o' clock; I had advertiſed her in the papers the befel her after her uncle Colley had left her J 
firſt time on my own head, and then after- | 

| wards one Mrs, Maynard, a turner*s wife, came 


to me, and ſaid, have you advertiſed her any 


more? I ſaid, 1 did not think to do it; in- 


deed it was out of my n it Was very hard: 


with me. 


Mr. Williams. Did you 7 any ching in 


| n r of this advertiſement? 


E. Cauning. One gave me a ſhilling, and 
25 er be gave me a ſhilling, ſo I advertiſed her 


two or three times, and had no account of 
- hee, 
Mr. Williams. Upon your oath, did you 
| know any thing of her 1 the time the v was 
gone? 

E. Canning. No; 1 did not. 

Mr. Williams. On this night, what time 
did your daughter come home ? 

E. Canning. A quarter after ten. 


__ Mr. Williams. Where was you when the 
came home? 


E. Canning. I was partly getting into bed, 
and my apprentice was going to faſten the door. 
He calld and faid, here is ſomebody at the 
door. I ſaid, who is it? He ſaid, . 1 


ſaid, what Betty ? He ſaid, our Betty. My 


little girl ran ſcreaming up to the chimney ; I 


laid, feel her, feel her: I thought ſhe was 


an apparition, She came in in this poſture, 


© deſeribing it, _ was N double, and walk- 
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ing de- ways, holding ber bands before ber) when 


Mr. Williams. What 2 ; her dreſs? 
E. Canning. 


that bed-gown home ever ſee it before? 


came. 95 ſo, I took mw to be an he 05 \ 


She had a looſe bed-gown, and 


a rag about her head, and her car was bloody 
and the rag was bloody. | 


Mr. Williams. Did you. before: mne brought 


—— 


E. Canning. No; never in my life. I ne- 


ver wore ſucha thing, ſo poor as it is with me. 


Mr. Williams. Did any of your. neighbours | 


come in after your daughter came home? _ 
E . Canning. After my daughter came home, 


the firſt that came in was Mrs. Woodward, my 


apprentice James ran and fetch'd her and Polly x, 
Lion next door to me, and the third perſon 


was Mrs. Myers, then Mr. Roberts“ 8 maid. 5 
: and Mr. Wintlebury. 


Mr. Williams. Now when theſe people v were 


come in, was your daughter interrogated by them 


where ſhe had been? 


E. Canning. They aſked her where ſhe had 


been? Her maſter Wintlebury. took er by 


the hand, and ſaid, where have you been? She 


ſaid, ſir, I don't know ; but only by ſceing 


my miſtreſs? s coach, the Hertfordſhire coach; 


ſhe was not able to lay the place where ſhe bad | 
been at. 


Mr. Williams. Was ſhe able to give « an ac- 


count of the perſons? _ 5 
E. Canning, No; ſhe faid, there was an 
old woman, and two young ones, and ſhe | 
| ſhould know them again if ſhe faw 8 8 800 ſne 


thought. 


Mr. Williams. Did ſhe oive an account unto 


you what ſort of an old woman it was? 


E. Canning. No; ſhe did not. 


Mr. Williams. Did ſhe give an account Shar | 


in Moorfields? 


E. Canning. She ſaid, ſhe had beemrobB'd, 5 
and by what ſort of men, but ſhe could not 
tell who they were; bur that it was the ſame 
two men that robb'd herthat dragg d her away. 


Mr. Williams. Who aſk'd her? 


E. Canving. We all aſked her; ſhe gave an 
account they pull'd her along, and after they 
gave her a blow, ſhe could tell no more, and 
that ſhe was confin'd where there was hay in 
the room; ſhe ſaid, ſhe liv'd upon bread and 
water that from the Friday to the Monday ſhe 


had none to ſubſiſt; on and ſhe gave an ac- 
count of the mince-pye ſhe bought for her 


brother ? 


Mr. Williams. Did ſhe give a deſcription of 
a Pitcher i P 


E. Canning. She ſaid there was a broken 


_ Pitcher of water that very night. 


Mr. Williams, What was Set to Fo that 


night! ? did you put her to bed? | 
E. Canning. I did, and it was five o'clock 
in the morning, before j could get any warmth 


in her feet. 


Mr. Williams. Lock at this pitcher (which _ 


ſhe did). 
Mr. Williams. Is this your pitcher ! 
E. Canning. It never was mine, 


Mr. Villiams. Did you carry that pitcher 


Saws with you ? 


E. Can- 
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morning you might have wrung the things 


about her, ſhe was in ſuch a ſweat; Polly 
Lion brought ſome wine, and Mrs. Woodward 
and ſhe mull'd it, and when ſhe had ſome. 


pour'd out, ſhe could not ſwallow it, ſhe was 
in an extreme deplorable condition in regard 
to her health. 

Mr. Williams. The next day were any body 
ſent for by way of ſkill in a phyſical way? 


E. Canning. Mr. Backler the apothecary ; his 
man came in that night, he wip*d her ear 


and put a plaſter to it, he gave her ſome drops, 


and then went away. His maſter came in the 
next morning, he order'd ſomething for her, 


to give her, in bottles; he ns her as to the 


ſtate of her health. 


Mr. Williams. What 18 . name? 
E. Canning. His name is Backler. 


Mr. Williums. Did the apothecary give her 
any thing in order to cauſe a ſtool ? | 
E. Canning. She had no ſtool, till ſhe kid 


three gliſters; ſhe continued extremely ill. 
Mr. Williams. Had you the advice of any 


other 3 

= Canning. We had the advice of Dr. Ea- 
ton; I had not conveniency for her, having but 
one room, and the room where the boy lay in, 
ſo ſhe was carry d from my houſe to a houſe 
b over the way. 
M.᷑r. Williams. How came chere to be a uſpi⸗ ö 
| cion that i it was at mother Wells 8 that ſhe was 
confin d. 
RY Chants. She nominated. the name of | 
5 caches Wills or Wells that night, ſhe did not 
know which, that ſhe heard them call it very 
plain; I believe Mr. Wintlebury, Mr. Skar- 
rat, Mrs. Woodward, and Polly Lion all were 

there at that time. 
Mir. Williams. Had any body chat was there | 
given her the leaſt hint of Wills or Wells, or 
any name like it? 


E. Canning. No ſoul never ſpoke to her 
til her own mouth mention'd it. 


houſe of mother Wells at Enfield-Wakh ? 


E. Canning, I don't know, there were a 


great many people, and I was ſo concern'd, L 


did not hear all their talk. 
Mr. Williams. Was there ay propoſal to go 


down to Enfield-Waſn? 


E. Canning. There was; we went down on 
the Thurſday after ſhe came home; ſhe came 

home on a Monday night: there was Mrs. 
Myers, Mrs. Garrott, my girl and me, and a 


young child in my arms: we went in a chaiſe. 

Mr. Williams. Do you recolle& any body 
that met you on the road before you got 
down? 


E. Canning. Yes: ; Mr. Adamſon. 


Mr. Williams. Did he give you or. your- 


daughter any, or what deſcription of the houſe 


of mother Wells? 


| the firſt ? 
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E. Caming. I did not. 1 pull'd off my o.] 
ſtockings and put them upon her, and in the 


E. Canning. Upon my oath he did not. 
Mr. Williams. Did he aſk VERY any que- | 


ſtions? 


E. Canning. His horſe would not ſtand ſtill : 
he ſaid, drive coachman, I wonder you ſtay 
ſo long; the coachman ſaid, the road was ſo 


bad, and ſuch a load he had, he could not go 


faſter; he aſked her what ſort of a place ſhe was 


in, and if ſhe could remember it? And ſhe 
ſaid, . ſhe could; then he rode on, and we came 
0 after ; when we came down there, I was only : in 
the parlour and kitchen. 


Mr. Williams. Upon your oath, did you 
ever go up in that room which — up where 
your daughter was confined? 

E. Canning. I went up one or two ſteps | 
and faid, oh! oh! this is confinement, and a 


- gentleman ſnov'd me and ſaid, get you down, 15 


get you down. 
Mr. Williams. Recollect, when you came 


back, did Mr. Adamſon bid her tell what was 
in the room, if ſhe could? N 


E. Canning. 1 don't remember he did. 
Cros examin d. 95 

Mr. Davy. 1 think you ſay, one Mrs May- 
nard, a turner's wife, «3.27 that to yu! to adver- | 


tiſe hers ? 


Z. Canning. "She did the ſecond time, but 


the firſt time I did it myſelf, 


Mr. Davy. (He ſhews her a paper) 1 mould 


: be Slad to > know whoſe hand Tn” this | 


is? 
E. Canning. 4 don' t know whole hand wri- 


. ting it 18. 


Mr. Davy. | When you advertiſed her, did 


you carry the paper to the preſs? 


E. Canning. No; a young woman did for 


me; ; her name is Mary Northan. - 


Mr. Davy. Who wrote the paper: that Mary f 


Northan carry*d to the preſs ? 


E. Canning. I. believe Alice colley, | 8 
aunt, wrote the firſt advertiſement, bur 1 am 


not ſure. 


Mr. Davy. Did you ſee it before i it was $ ca- 


; ried! 43 
Mr. Williams. How was it firſt known or 


| 8 that this mother Wills or Wells liv'd : 
at Enfield- Wan? 

E. Canning. I don't know, uit, . me 

had deſcribed it to be upon the Hertfordſhire 

road; upon this there was application made to 

Mr. Alderman Chitty. 


Mr. J/illioms. Who fix'd it down to be the 


EG 1468; uid iehd; ie 
Mr. Davy. Is this it? 
E. Canning. I cannot tell. 


Mr. Davy. Are you * wich | Mrs, | 


Colley? s hand writing? 


E. Canning. No, fir, I am not. Rags "x 
Mr. Davy. The firſt was on * Pry of 1 | 
nuary, and the ſecond was two days alterwards, 
was it ne <=, 


E. Canning. I believe it was. 
Mr. Davy. Who wrote the ſecond? 
E. Canning. Indeed I cannot tell, if you 


would give me all the world. 


Mr. Davy. Did you write it? 
E. Canning. No, fir, I did not, Mrs. "8 
nard, the turner's wife, adviſed me to it. 
Mr. Davy. Did ſhe write for you ? 
E Canning, No, ſhe did not. 7 | 
Mr. Davy. Who carry*d it to the Adver- 
tiſer ? 4 | 
E. Canning. Mary Northan carried all the 
papers. 
Mr. Davy. Who deliver d tbein to her? 
E. Canning. I believe I did; I know gid. 


I | : Mr. 


HB Mr. Davy. Now, had 
gate-ſtreet? 


E. Canning. Les; I heard it of a gentle- 
woman at an oil-ſhop, at the ſign of the two 


night or two nights before. 
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Mt. Davy. Did you or did you not deliver 


the ſecond paper to be carry'd to the preſs? 
tive they were deliver'd in my room, and in 
my preſence. _ A 
Mr. Davy. Who were in the room at that 
time? een, ee 
E. Canning. Her aunt Colley was at the firſt 
time. | 
Mr. Davy. Who elſe? _ 2 5 
E. Canning. I don't know there were any 


body but the young girl that carried it, and 


my children, that time. 


Mr. Davy. Who were in the room when 


the ſecond paper was deliver d? 


woman and my children then. 


Mr. Davy. Who had you the firſt paper of 3 
E. Canning. My ſiſter Alice Colley wrote it „ 

| El. Canning. Her brother ſaid, ſhe had 
chang'd a ſix- pence, and gave every one of 


in my room. 


MI. Davy. Do you know her hand writing ? 


E. Canning. I have ſeen her write twice be- 
fore; but don't know her hand writing, She 
_ wrote ſcowerer inſtead of ſawyer.  _ 

Mr. Davy. I ſee upon it ſcowerer is ſtruck 
out, and ſawyer wrote; who had you the ſe- 


cond paper of? 


E. Canning. I believe it was done at the 


White-Lion, at the end of Fore-ſtreet, facing 


the gully-hole, by either the maſter or ſome 


| body there, Polly Northan can tell, for ſhe 


ſtay*d the writing of it. 


| any thing of your daughter's being in Biſhopſ- 


| Jars through Biſhopſgate, towards Cornhill. 


She inform'd me, ſhe heard a young voice 


| ſcream out in a coach, but whether it was a 
man's or woman's voice ſhe could not tell. 


paper) that you had this account from that gen- 
tlewoman? Ff Eon.” 
E. Canning. I don't know but it was the 


ſtreet was wrote in the paper by your order? 
E. Canning. It was. I thought I would leave 


Mr. Davy. Then her ſcreaming in Biſhopſgate- 


no ſtone unturn'd to find her, and ſo I told 


Polly Northan of that. Oe 
Mr. Davy. Where had you the third draught 


of an advertiſement ? 


E. Canning. That was wrote in my kitchen, 
by one Spencer, he did it by the directions of 
the gentlewoman at the oil-ſhop for me, as I 
was advis'd by my friends to do it. 
Mr. Davy, Who advis'd you to put a re- 
c r 
E. Canning. It was her uncle bid me do that, 
and ſaid, he'd pay that, if he ſtripp'd his ſkin. 


Mr. Davy. Had you any knowledge at that 


time, how much money your daughter had in 
her pocket on the iſt of January? 


E. Canning. Yes, I had; for I lent her a lit- 


tle box to put the half guinea in; for I was to 


have gone out with her on that afternoon to 
buy her a cloak and a pair of mittens, 


Mr. Davy. When was that agreement made 


to buy a cloak together ? 


E. Canning. 1 did, I think; I am poſi- 


| _ Mr. Dary. When yt 


you at th at time heard oy 


E. Canning. She made that agreement with 


me, before ſhe went from me to go to her 


uncle's, ſhe intended to return to me that af... 
ternoon, but they would not let her return 
till ſhe had had a hot ſupper, becauſe they had 


nothing but cold victuals for dinner, 


Mr. Davy. How much money had ſhe in her 
pocket at that time? 


E. Canning. She had half a guinea, three 


ſhillings, and a farthing. I ſaw the half gui- 
nea put into the box, and ſhe put the three ſhil- 
lings looſe into her pocket, and the night ſhe 
return'd, ſhe gave the farthing to her brother. 


Mr. Davy. Was thirteen and ſix-pence far- 


.-- . thing all the money ſhe had? 
E. Canning. I believe none but the young 


E. Canning. It was. 


ou advertiſed her the 


laſt time, did you know then what money ſne 


had in her pocket? 


them a penny, and Mrs. Lion told me, ſhe 


had given her half a guinea in gold, and three 


ſhillings in ſilver, 


Mir. Davy. Did your child tell you ſhe had 
changed ſix-pence. _ . 
E. Canning. Les; and that ſhe did not give 


him his penny, becauſe he huffed her; but 1 


mince-pye. _ 


find with his penny ſhe bought a penny 


and a farthing is all I ſa y. 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe tell you it was all ſhe had? 


E. Canning. No; ſhe did not. 


| Mr. Davy. How many children had you 
| © Mr. Davy. How long was that (before the . n 
th of January the time of ſending the ſecond 


then? 


E. Canning. I had five in the whole with 
her, with the child in my ams. 
Mr. Davy. Who was to have had the mince: 
V PETS, Ny 
E. Canning. My little boy. „„ 
Mr. Davy. How came you to advertiſe ſhe 
had twelve ſhillings, nine-pence halfpenny? 
Ei. Canning. I took it fo that ſhe had but 
twelve ſhillings, and nine-pence halfpenny. _ 


Mr. Davy. Here is by way of poſtſcript, 


halfpenny. 


had in her pocket twelve ſhillings, nine-pence 


E. Canning. I order'd it to be advertis'd; 


ſhe had ſix-pence more for what I know, 


Mr. Davy. I obſerve theſe words twelve 


ſhillings, nine-pence halfpenny are ſcratch*d out 


on this paper, how came that? 
E . Canning. I fix d upon that ſum, thinking 


ſhe might have chang'd ſome money to give 
halfpence to the children. 


Mr. Davy. Who wrote the third advertiſe- 


ment ? SEES 
E. Canning. I can't tell who. 15 
Mr. Davy. How came part of the writing on 
the paper to be ſcratch'd out, and I obferye 
that part is not printed in the daily paper ? 


would give me the world. 
D d Mr. 


Mr. Davy. Was it a halfpenny or a penny 
each ſhe gave them? n + g of . 
E. Canning. I don't know whether it was a 

halfpenny, or a penny a piece. 
Mr. Davy. Didſheturnout her pocketto you? 

E. Canning, No; ſhe did not. She ſhew'd 
me the money, half a guinea, three ſhillings, 


E. Canning. I can't give the reaſon if you 
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"Mr. Davy. When it was deliver'd to r 
Northan, was it ſcratched out? | 
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E. Canning, I don't know. | 
Mr. Davy. I find in this paper, this is be 


af time of advertiſing, that alſo is ſcratched 
out, and both theſe are in different ink and 


different hands. 


E. Canning. I don't know that T order*d her . 
to be advertis' d, this is the laſt time of adver- 


ting. I could not have advertis'd her had I 


not had aſſiſtance, and my neighbours put me 
upon it. I don't know that I order'd any Ing | 


to be ſcratehed out. FEM 


Mr. Davy. Did you order Polly Northan 
to carry the papers directly to the * 
office, or elſe where? 


E. Canning. To the printing- office. 


Mr. Davy. After you miſs'd your daughter 
ſo long a time, you took all the means in your 
power to know what was become of her? 


E. Canning. Sure I did. I went to all the 


agents and places were I could think of, fear- 
ing ſome caſualty. 


Mr. Davy. Did you go to Wood- ſtreet- 
Cosi . 


E. Canning. The people told me, if dere 
were any quarrels, they would take all away 
good and bad was the reaſon [ went 
there. 


Mr. Davy. Did you g go to a conjuror? 


Mr. Davy. With does he five 5 
E. Canning. He lives in the Old- Bailey. 
Mr. Davy. What is his name? 


E. Canning. I don't know his name. He 
had a black wig over his face. 


Mr. Davy. When did you go to bim! * 
E. Canning. I don't know when I went. 


E. FORE: . don? t know. It was s before 


the return'd. 


Mr. Davy. What was done has! ? 
E. Canning. I told him I had loſt my child, 


and after he had got my money, he bid me go 
home and advertiſe her; he ſaid, make your- 
elf eaſy, ſhe'll come home again. 
Mr. Davy. Did he tell You when ſhe would 
return! „ | 
E. Canning. No; he and! not. He only 
aſk'd me two or three 1 and wrote 


ſcribble, ſcribble, ſcribble along. 


Mr. Davy. Did he tell you ſhe was in the 
hands of an old woman ? 


E. Canning, No; he did not. 
Mr. Davy. Recollect yourſelf. 


E. Canning. I don't know whether he did or | 
| NO. He might for what I know. _ . 
Mr. Davy. Or what misfortunes had hap- 


mes ber? 
A. „ Ne 
Mr. Davy. Whether he did not tell you ſhe 


was ih the hands of an old black woman ? 
E. Canning. The word black I don't remember. 


I know he frighted me. When he ſhut the door 
and lighted the candles up, he looked fo fright- 
ful, I was glad to get out at the door again. 
Mr. Davy. What was his firſt queſtion? 
E. Canning. I think, he firſt ald Wes What 


I came fort i I faid, for my child, 


; Elizabeth S Spinſter. 


Mr. Davy. What were the other queſtions ? 
E. Canning. I can't recolle& them. It was 


about her going away. I believe he ask'd her 


age. 
Sr Davy. Did he ak what ſtate of * 
ſhe was in? 
E. Canning. No, ſir. 
Mr. Davy. Nor when wWas the ft time you 
ſaw your daughter? 
E. Canning. No. 
Mr. Davy. Did he ask any ching about 
Biſhopſgate· ſtreet ? 
E. Canning. I believe I told him that; he 


bid me advertiſe yer again, makes me think 


I did? 
Mr. Davy. Did you tell him of a dream 
you had? _ 33 a 
E. Canning. No; I did not. 
Mr. Davy. Had not you had a dream ora 


vine about it? 


E. Canning. I don't know off any ſuch thing, 
Mr. Davy. Or an apparition? _ 
E. Canning. No; but I had eng 
thoughts. 
Mr. Davy. What did you mean juſt now, 


by faying you had wandering thoughts? 


E. Canning. I ſay, I never had reſt night 


or day, for my thoughts were wandering. 


Mr. Davy. How came you to imagine ſhe 


Vas confin'd by an old woman? 
E. Canning. 1 Did. They call him the 
aſtrologer. 955 


E. Canning. It never came into my thoughts 


that ſhe was; J more thought ſhe was mur- 


der'd in Houndſditch, and throw'd into ns 


ditch there. 


Mr. Davy. At this time, upon your oath, 


had you ever heard of the name of mother 
Wells when you went to this cunning-man ? 


E. Canning. I never ere of that name till 15 


he came home. 
Mr. Davy. How long after your cuter | 
was miſſing ? © 


Mr. Davy. Did you mention the name of 
mother Wells to him? 


E. Canning. No; I did not. He ſaid 1 


old woman, I believe. 


Mr. Davy. Did you mention 125. 94. half. 


penny to the conjuror? 5 
E, Canning. I believe I aid x not. I was not 


there long, tor 1 was all of a fright when 1 was 
there. 


Mr. Davy. Was there any other perſon 


there! & 


Z. Canning. 1 ſaw no Kite beſides himſelf, 


he let me in, and I went by myſelf, 


Mr. Davy. Who adviſed you to go to him? 
E. Canning. A great many of my neigh- 


bours; one gave me 64. and another 3 /. "ill 
I got a ſhilling, and then I went directly. 


Mr. Davy. What are their names Who gave 


you the money? 


E. Canning. I can't recollect any of them. 
I believe a gentlewoman that liv'd cook or 
chambermaid, who lodges at a houſe over che 


'way, her name 1s Mrs. Johanna, being out of 


place; I was wringing my hands and taring 


about, and ſhe advis'd me to go fo the cunning- 


man. 'There were a crowd of people about the 
door like a fair about me. 

Mr. Davy. You advertis'd her as loſt or 
ſtray d. Why did not you advertiſe your luſpi- 
cions of her being murder'd ? 

E. Canning. I never did. 

Mr. Davy, 2 you remember your caying that 


you 


al of Elizabeth Catlin, Hiller, 10g 


you had pray'd to God, and had an anſwer to 


your prayers, ſo as to aſſure you that your 
daughter would return? 


E. Canning. I never had no anſwer. I pray d 
by myſelf, and gave up bills in the church, 
both at Aldermanbury and Cripplegate, ad 
at the meetings and Mr. Weſtley's. I did not 
leave a meeting Or a place where I could | 


up a bill in. 

Mr. Davy. Of ds ein ig are you! ? 

Z. Canning. I am of the church of England, 
and was baptized at Cripplegate. 


Mr. Davy. Did you not, about a quarter of 


an hour before your daughter return'd, men- 
tion to the apprentice, you had pray'd for your 
daughter's return, and that ſhe would return 
preſently ? 


E. Canning. I ſaid, to James, the laſt thing 
you do, pray for her ; he ſaid, he never went 
ro prayer. but what he did. This was juſt before 
- ſhe came in; I bid him every night pray for : 


her, and I repeated it. 


Mr. Davy. Did you mention that you have: 
liev'd your daughter would be at home t ; 


night? 
E. Canning. No; 1 did not. 


Mr. Davy. Where has this apprentice been 


| ever ſince? 


E. Canning. He hasn never lai a quarter of 


an hour out of my houſe ſince. 


M.łI. Davy. Has there been any care taken 
to prevent people ne n and his being 


" aſd queſtions ? 


E. Canning. Here was a young man came 


8 ſaid, he'd give half a crown to ſee him; 


] was told this was ſome ſcheme or ſkit, and 
rhought it would not be convenient, and ſo 
it was concluded he ſhould not be ſeen, There 


were about a dozen ſawyers there. 


Mr. Davy. Did they not kale another 


| perſon upon him inſtead of the apprentice? . 


E. Canning. Yes, they brought over ano- 


ther ſawyer inſtead of him to the young man. 


Mr. Davy. And ſo bilk'd him out of half | 


Fj a crown ? _ 


E. Canning. They an 


Mr. Davy. How ſoon FR your daughter“! "7 
5 coming in was it that the apprentice was ſent 


for theſe people. 


E. Canning. He help'd har into chair, 
and went out directly, and immediately came 
in Mrs. Woodward, Mrs. Mears, and Polly 


Lion, and in two minutes the houſe was full. 


Mr. Davy. What things of the room at 
Wells s did your daughter mention that night? 
E. Canning. She mention'd the chimney 


and the grate in the room, and faid, ſhe took 
the gown out of the grate. 
Mr. Davy. Did ſhe mention. any thing of 


the jack-line, or pulley, or broken caſement? 


E. Canning, No. 
Mr. Davy, Or ſaddles, 8 * 


E. Canning. No; ſhe mention'd hay, and a 
er 


hay ? 
E. Canning. No. 
Mr. Davy. Did ſhe ſay the wan upon * ? 


E. Canning. She ſaid, the did now and 9251 
or always, 1 don 0 know which. 


Mr. Davy. Vid tha mention how much 


Mr. Davy. Where did ſhe fay. the hay was ? 


Corner. 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe mention it was s ſpread 
out hke a bed ? 


E. Canning, No, 


Mr. Deny. Had your daughter had a ſtoo], 


did ſhe ſay? 


E 
her to go a fortnight without a ſtool. I have 


another little girl at home now, commonly 


goes ſometimes ten, and ſometimes eleven ys 
without a ſtool. 


Mr. Davy. Did you ever mention this to 
any doctor before the 1ſt of January? 
E. Canning. When ſhe was little I mention'd 


it to Dr. Catridge, who liv'd in Algerman- 
bury. 


Mr. Davy. Did they aſe to give her clyſters ? 


E. Canning. No; they us'd to give her phy- 
fic, that was when ſhe was ill. | 
Mr. Davy. Was any method us'd to oG- 
une a ſtool before the Art of January "RE 


E. Canning. No. 


victuals? 


3 Canning. She had a very little uch 
alway s, that they know where ſhe liv'd. EE, 


Mr. Davy. Was ſhe very thirſty ? 


E. Canning, She drank very little, kbar 
it was a diſh of tea; but not e. of 


that. 


Mr. Davy. When your 3 came home: 5 
and told y ou this ſtory, did you think it was 
a very we, one, or did you believe all ſhe 
| ſaid ? 2 | 
E. Canning. No; Y 14id not think it ſtrange 


at all. I have known her, at home, to live 


upon half a roll a days when mg have gone 


hard with me. 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe tell you in what man- 
ner ſhe eſcaped? 

E. Canning. Ves; out of : a window by pul. 
: ling down a board. 

Mr. Davy. Did ſhe mention any thing: of 


a . penthouſe i „ 
E. Canning. No; ſhe dis not. 


Mr. Davy. How did ſhe look when the 


came home? 


BY Canning. Her * was ſwell'd, bloated, 
. black, and ſodden, as if it had lain in 
water, and her arms black. She ſwallow'd no- 
thing hardly. 
MI. Davy. Did ſhe cat any thing that 


night ? 


E. Canning. No, nothing but a little wine 


and water, that ſhe could ſcarce get down. 
Mr. Davy. Were her teeth looſe ? 
E. Canning. No. 
Mr. Davy. Nor no ſorenels 1 in her mouth ? 2 
E Canning. No. 


Mr. Davy. Do you hs Mr. : 


E. G I vg known him within this 


twelve month. 
Mr. Davy. Did Skarrat come the firſt night 


E. Can- 


ſhe came home : ? 


E. Caming. She laid it Wis of er! in a 


Mr. Davy. Had the her health, perfectly 
well? 5 
E. Canning. She had, only ſhe was troubled 
with pain in her head. 
Mr. Davy. Had ſhe a good ſtomach to her h 


ard ee — 
he — "ig 


| ter return'd had you ſeen him ? 
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E. Caming. He did. 
Mr. Davy. How lately before your aug 


Z. Canning. I never had any acquaintance 


with him before that. I don't know but I 


might ſee him go by a good many times; but 


I never ſpoke to him in my life before; but 


hear ſince he is a neighbour. _ 
Mr. Davy. -Did he tell you he had We- 


17 been at mother Wells's ? 


E. Canning. No, never. 

Mr. Davy. Did you never hear him ſay 
he had jump'd out of the window himlſelf ? 

E. Canning. No; I never did. 

Mr. Davy. How many rooms have you 
got in your houſe? _ 
E. Canning. I rented the houſe i in my huſ- 


| band's time; and before he died, Mr. Roberts 
took the two garrets, the chamber, and alittle 

room I had below, which he has put to his 

Compting-houſe, for which he paid 71. per 


year, and after that I defir'd he'd pay that to 


my landlord. So J have but two rooms. 
Mr. Davy. Was any thing mention'd of 
Endfield-Waſh the night of your — * 
return; 
E. Canning. I don- t know when it was firſt 
mention'd. I believe it was when they came 


all together the next morning. 
Mr. Davy. Was your apprentice a uw 


upon the former trial? 


E. Canning. No; he was not. 
Mr. Davy. Was he ſubpœna' d? 


E. Canning. I don' t know what a ſubpeena : 
is. 
Mr. Davy. How came you not to mention 


the grate, che Pitcher, nor the bed-gown on 
: the trial? 5 


. Canning. n it it was not aſk'd me. 


Mr. Davy. Was Mr. Adamſon preſent when 
mn your daughter mention'd the hay? _ 
E . Canning. He did not ſee her the firſt : 
night. nor till we went down to Enfield. ; 

Mr. Davy. Was Skarrat there when hay 5 
| was mentioned? _ 
E. Canning. 1 don't know, the houſe was 
: Full of people. | 
Mr. Day. Do you know one Mr. Dod a 
Surgeon? | 


E. Canning. 1 d0 not. 85 


Mr. Davy. Did you ever hear your 8 
5 ter ſay, ſne was afraid to lie en hay, fearing 5 


there ſhould be a dead man under it? 


E. Canning. I never heard Ber mention that, 
to my knowledge. 


Mr. Davy. Did you never foy fo to any 
body ? 


E. Caming. No; not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Davy. Can your daughter write ? 


E. Canning. She can a little ; it is a fad 
hand. ; | 


E. Canning. She can hardly write at all. 
Mr._Davy. Can ſhe write her name? 


E. Cen. 1 believe * Can. 1 have ſeen 
her write it. 


Mr. Davy. How long was the at a Writ- 


ing-ſchool f 


E. Canning. About 6 quarter of A year. 
N 
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Mr. Davy. When did you ſee any of her 


hand writing? 


E. Canning. 1 don't know that! Ware ſeen 
her hand writing theſe ſix years. 

Mr. Davy. Look at this paper (it was a 
notice of trial with her name to it, the name 
wrote by ber) is this name her hand writing? 

E. Canning. I believe it is her ſcribbling like. 

Mr. Davy. Do youthink when your daughter 
could So wig ſhe would only make her mark ? 

E. Canning. I don't know for that. 

Mr. Davy. I aſk this, my Lord, becauſe 
in her information before juſt ice F ielding, there 
ſhe only makes her mark, and by this paper 


1 ſee ſhe writes an exceeding good hand. 


Mr. Davy. How was your daughter's head 
cover'd when ſhe came home? 

E. Canning. With this rag upon her head, 
(holding the half handkerchief in her hand) and 
an old ragged handkerchief ſhe had in her 
pocket tied over that, producing it. 5 

Mr. Davy. Whether you did not t up- 


on the trial of Mary Squires, that your daugh- 


ter had a cap on when ſhe came home? 
E. Canning. No, not to my knowledge; ſhe 
had no cap on to my knowledge. 


, Mr. Davy to Thomas Gurney. You hear the 


evidence this woman has given; look at your 


minutes, and give an account of what ſhe ſaid 


in her evidence on that trial, as to the ſtate and 


condition in which her daughter came home, | 
vs and particularly how ſhe was dreſs'd. x 


Gurney. She ſaid, ſhe had nothing « on but a a 


| ragged bed-gown and a ca 


Mr.Davy. Read the account ſhe gave to * 5 
Gurney. She ſaid, after ſhe was miſſing from 


; Neher. 8-day, ſhe advertiſed her three times. 
She came back on the day before king Charles's 
| martyrdom, about a quarter of an hour after 

1 o'clock ; ſhe had nothing but a ragged bed- 


gown and cap on. 
Mr. Davy. Were theſe her own words? 
_ Gurney. | have here mention'd the perſon 2 


| where ſhe ſaid J. I will not take upon me to 
ſay theſe are the very words ſhe made uſe of, 
or that ſhe made uſe of no more words; it is 
my method, if a queſtion brings out an im- 
perfect anſwer, and is oblig'd to be aſk'd over 


again, and the anſwer comes more ſtrong, 1 


take that down as the proper evidence, and 
neglect the other; for inſtance, here has in 


the courſe of this trial been many queſtions 
aſk'd, which have not brought out any ſatis- 
factory anſwer to the Counſel, which when 

aſk'd in other words, and upon recollection, 
have produced more proper anſwers, which 
have put down. It 1s not to be expected I 


| ſhould write every antatclligible word that 1 is 
ſaid by the evidence. 


Mr. Davy. Are you certain the witneſs, on 


5 that trial ſaid ſhe had a cap on? 
Mr. Davy. Can io writes letter well ewe 
for you to find out the meaning of it? 


"Gurney. She did, or I had not put it down ; ; 
and had { ſhe ſaid a handkerchief, I doubt not 


but I ſhould have found it in my minutes. 


Alice Colley again. 
Mr. Moreton. Look at this paper (which 


was the firſt advertiſement ſent to the Daily ad. 


vertiſer) is this your hand writing? 
A. Colley. I believe it is. 
Mr. Moreton, Here is the word ſcowerer 
ſcratched 
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ſcratched out, and another word put forit over 


it, is that your hand writing? 


A. Colley. That othet word is not my hand. 
writing, nor the P. S. at the bonom is not * 


hand writing. 

Mr. Moreton. Look at this other paper 
(which was the ſecond advertiſement). 

A Colley. I did not write e that, I never ſaw 
it before. 
Mr. Moreton, Did you write the firſt of your 
| own accord, or did any body dictate to you? 


A. Colley... Her mother an x: ſhe told me 


what: to write down. _ 
Mr. Moreton. were you two alone hen? 


A. Colley: 1 believe there were ſeveral, f | 


| Rrrangers by at the time. 
: Mary Northan bern. 


Mr. Nates. Do you remember. carrying; my 
2 to be printed in the Daily Advertiſer 7 


M. Nori ban. I carried three. 
Mr. Nares. Who wrote the ſecond 2 
M. Nort ban. (She takes it in ber band )I 


can't remember indeed who wrote it. I think 
Mrs. Canning ſent me to the corner of Moor- 


lane, at the White-Lion, there it was wrote. 

Mr. Nares. Who wrote the third? 

M. Nori ban. J can't juſtly remember dat. 
Croſi- examined. 

Mr. Willes. Did you go by yourſelf or in 

company with any body ? 

M. Northan. I went by myſelf. 

Mr. Wilkes. How came FI: to put in theſe 

words, any coachman ? 


. Nerthan. The mother gave as 7 
| to put in about the coach, becauſe ſhe was a 
ſober body, and we chought. ſhe might be 


forc'd away in a coach. 


_ Mr. Villes. How came the circumſtance of 
the coachman to be inſerted? _ 


inform'd by a gentlewoman in Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, that ſhe heard a coach drive in great haſte, 


have ſent and ſtopped the coach. 
Mr. Willes, Was this writing on the mack» 


fide one of the papers on it when you carried it 
to the printer? 


M. Nerthan. 1 don't know 3. if it was 


read to me I could tell Dee. 
It is read. 


Note, It is ſuppos'd lah Was ad * 


away by ſome evil diſpoſed perſon, as ſhe was 


Beard to [creek out in a hackney coach in Biſhopſ- 

gate-ſtreet : if the coachman remembers any thing 
of the affair, by giving an account as above, be 
ſhall be handſomely rewarded for bis trouble. 


who; I did not mention about the coachman 
at the White-Lion. 


Mr. Willes. During the time it was in dirs. 


Canning's houſe, was there any thing wrote in 


it, or on the back of it by any 8 chere. 
M. Northan. No; there were not. 
Mr. Willes. Can you read ? 
M. Northan, I can't hardly read at all. (Sbe 


| looks at it) There was on the ems 
when I carry'd it. 


; 11 is read. 


Elizabeth Canning went from ber friends be- 
tween nine ana ten on Monday night, betwixt 
Houndſditch and Biſhopſgate, freſh colour d, 


pitted with the ſmall pox, high forebead, li Kb | 


' eyebrows, about five foot bigb, well ſet, bad on 


a purple maſquerade fluff gown, black fluff petti- 
coat, a white chip-hat, bound round with green, 


white apron and Eg, blue flockings and 
leather ſhoes. 


Mr. Willes. Is this all you mentioned to the \ 


perſon who. wrote ? 
M. Nort ban. It is, 16 — | 


Mr. Willes. Do you know who ſcratch'd out 
theſe words? (any coachman remembers taking 
; Teng a perſon, and can give any account where 


e is, ſhall bave two guineas reward, to be paid 


by Mrs. Canning in Aldermanbury poſtern, ſawyer,- 


which will greatly ſatisfy ber mother.) 


for, I don't know who ſcratched this out. 


Mr. Nares. I dare venture to ſay this altera- 
tion was made by the printer, for I obſerve he. 
has alter'd the Engliſh and ſpelling all the way 
through by the printed paper, he ſaw there was 
ſome ſuſpicion of a coachman put in in a ſtupid: 


manner, and he began to alter it on the back - 
: fide as it is put down. 


Mr. Willes. Here is the bd paper, do you 
* know who wrote this? 


M. Northan. I don't Shake Mrs. Canning 
: ſent me to carry it to the printer. ö 
Mr. Willes. Here are two lines ſcratched 


out in this, how came that? 


M. Northan. The printer ſcratched chem ; 


out, and ſaid, they were of no uſe. 


Mr. Willes. In the third letter here os ON / 
lines ſcratched out, were they ſo when you 
carry'd it? the words are, bad in ber Pocket | 


twelve ſhillings nine-pence balſpenny. 
M. Noriban. Becauſe her mother had been : 


M. Northan. The printer read it, and ſcratch- 


ed them out, he ſaid, it was not materia to 
name the money. 
and a young perſon ſcreaming out in it, and 
that ſhe had no body at home, or ſhe would 


James Lord ſworn. Wk 


5. Tink I have been apprentice to Elizabeth 
Canning? s mother between ſix and ſeven years. 
I remember her being miſſing upon New- 
year's-day was twelve months. Mr. Lion came 
to our houſe firſt about nine o'clock, then 
about ten, to know whether miſtreſs know'd 
whether Betty was come home to her houſe ; 
then J was ſent directly to her uncle Colley's, 


at Saltpetre-Bank ; they were all a-bed, Mrs. 
Colley anſwer'd and faid, they had left her 


about half an hour after nine o'clock, upon 
the other ſide Aldgate- church in Houndſditch: x 
then, after that, I came home and acquainted 


miſtreſs with it; there was great enquiry. about 
M. Nortban. This was wrote at, Mrs. Can- 


ning's houſe I believe, but I cannot tell by 


the neighbourhood all night long almoſt ; I 
enquir'd of ſeveral neighbours that night. 


Mr. Williams. When was the next time you 
ſaw her? 


F. Lord. On the 29th of January, the night 8 


before king. Charles's | martyrdom, about a 


quarter aſter 10 o'clock, I was juſt going to 
make faſt the door, going to bed, ſomebody 


lifred up the latch, it goes with a bit of ſtring, 


miſtreſs was down upon her knees a praying 
to ſee her apparition before ſhe came in, 


Mr. Williams. Did you ſee her down on her 


| knees before Elizabeth Canning came in? 


Ee 7. Li. 


ſ 


M. Northan. The other is all I gavedireQtions 
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"9; Eur. She was down on her Knees ſome 
time before ever ſhe lifted up the latch. _ 

Mr. Williams. From the firſt of January to 
this time, did vou ever ſee the mother on her 


knees? 


N Lund. Yes, I have ſever! times, -rkyirig 
to God to hear ſomewhat of her, whether ne 
Was alive or dead. | 


Mr. Villiams. This prayer that you men- 


tion, and the poſition: of her being down on 
her knees on the 29th, was that any thing par- 
ticular, or was it no more than wire ſhe had 


done before? 
J. Lord. 1 * was the fairie as the had ſeveral 
times done fince ſhe miſs'd her daughter. 


Mr. Williams. You was giving an account 
that Elizabeth Canning lifted up the latch, and 
you was going to make faſt the door, go on, 
and give an account” in what manner ſhe came. 
J. Lord. I had the candle in my hand, and 
Vas going to make faſt the door, and mne came 

in; miſtreſs was praying ; miſtreſs aſk*d who 


was there? I then lock d or up in the face, and 


thought it was ſomebody elſe came to enquire. 
| ſhe is an honeſt, induſtrious, ſober girl. 


tidings after her, I did not know her at firſt ; 
after I had look'd her in the face again, ſhe 


frighten'd me, becauſe ſhe look'd in ſuch a 
deplorable condition; 1 ſaid to miſtreſs it was 


Betty; ſhe ſaid, what Betty? I ſaid, our Betty; 


ney ſtock, black and blue; ſhe was dreſs d up 


with an old bit of an handkerchief round her 
head, and an old dirty ragged WELD; what 
they properly call a jacket. 


Mr. Williams. Did you oe: wins was > upon 


her head? 


F. Lord. She had no cap, f nor hat; t nor ſtays 


on 3 her ear was cut and all bloody. 


Mr. Williams. Did 1 it bleed a as if! it bad been 


9 freſh cut? 


J. Lord. It was a l binading. 


Mr. Williams. Was cheir ny blood upon the 
handkerchieff 
. Ferd., There was ; ſome blood upon the 
handkerchief that was about her head; ſhe had —4 
oy C 


an old handkerchief in her moo, and a bit of 
one upon her head. 
Mr. Williams. im colour were che hand- 


; kerchiefs? N n 


J. Lord. One was ; white, bur L cannot ſay 
for the other. 


Mr. Villiams. What cet did me fem 


to be in with regard to her health? 


J. Lord. She ſeeem'd to be almoſt ſpent, | 
juſt gone, and if it had been much further, 2 
believe ſhe muſt have dropt down. 

Mr. Williams. Who were in the room at 
that time? 

J. Lord. There were none but my miſtreſs 


and children in the room; as ſoon as my mi- 


ſtreſs recovered out of her fit, J was order'd 
1 


1 PF 


by miſtreſs, to call Mrs. Woodward, Polly 


Lions, and Mrs. Myers; they came, the be- 


gan to ſay where ſnhe had been confined, the 
woman was either nam'd Wills or Wells at 
Enfield- Waſh. 

Mr. Williams. Was this that night? 

J. Lord. It was the ſame night. — ming 


Fe people came in, I was obliged! to Keep the 


door, to keep people out. 

Mr. Williams. Who aſked her where he 
had been? 

F. Lord. My miſtreſs; and he ſaid, ſhe had 
been at Enfield-Waſh, and heard the name of 


Wills or Wells, ſhe did not know which, for 
* ſhe heard them go backwards and forwards in 
the _ and heard them call her by * 


name. | 
Mr. Williams Did the fry how we came to 


20 there? 


* Land. I was not melo. in the doom all the | 


time, I was oblig*d to keep the door. 


Mr. Williams. Then you can't give an ac- 
count of what ſne ſaid any farther? 
J. Lord. I know nothing farther than that 


Mr. Williams. Upon your oath, do you or 


do you not know where Elizabeth Canning 
was from the firſt of January, to the Day be- 
fore king Charles's eee or eg part of 
upon that miſtreſs fell in a fir dire&ly, and | 
continued ſo ſome minutes, Lende ſay how 
long. 

"bir, Wi Upon your oath do you think 
— it was a real fit or a ſham fit? 4 
J. Lord. I never ſaw her in a fit before, it 
was far from a ſham fit; when Elizabeth Can- 
ning came in ſhe was e' en almoſt ſpent, I took. 
her by the arms and ſet her down in a chair, 
| ſhe was e' en almoſt dead, as black as the chim- 


that tine? | 
J. Lord. No; nor never ſer eyes © on her, 3 : 

heard any ng where the was till ſhe came 

home. | 


o. 8 


Mr. G What time was you {ent — 


Colley? s houſe to enquire for the girl? : 
J. Lord. It was between! 11 rand 12 at cnight 


when I got there. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. How | came > you to fit up ſo 


q late that night? 


F. Lord, Mr. Lion came to our houſe,” as nigh 


as I can gueſs between 9 and 10 (which is gene- 
rally about the time we go to bed) and aſk'd 
miſtreſs if ſne know'd any thing of her daugh- 
ter? She ſaid, no, ſhe thought ſhe had been 


come home to his houſe. The next morning 
miſtreſs and T both went to Mr. Colley" 8 to 
enquire. 
l Mr. Gaſcoyme. Did you not x goto Mr. Lion's $: 
ee 
K+ Lord. [ think I did not. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. What time in the morning 
did you go to Mrs. Colley's? 
F. Lord. I believe we went out about ſix 


Mr. Gaſeome. What time did; you get home 
in? BY 
Lad.) I believe aboiit 10, and I went 
out to enquire after her again; I went one 
way and miſtreſs another, ro the neighbours 
about. _— | l 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. To what is " Bb 
F. Lord. I can't tell all the places, I did not 
wy particular to any place. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Where did your miſtreſs 
o? 
8 J. Lord. I cari't tell, ſhe did not tell me; 


ſhe was juſt like a mallwoman. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, Did ſhe order you to 8⁰ to 


any place? 
11 J. Lord. 
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7 Lord I had no. directions from dy to 


& to any place in particular. n 
Mr. Caſcane. Mes did 100 go. to (your 
J. Lord. L did not 89 to work till after 
LEED 1 2g 
Mr. Gaſeone. What time do you e 


aff. Tard. About 4 o'clock; 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was your ' miſtreſs. at home 


when you came home from work * EY 

BR Lord. I don't know. 5 

Mr. Gaſcayne. Was the door open? ? 

F. Lord. It always is. b 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was you in the room ben 
your miſtreſs firſt knee!'d lian the Right) the 
| girl came home? 1 

J. Lord. I was. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did ſhe not ; adviſe you t to 


kneel down? . 

F. Lord. She did 1 

Mr. Gaſceyne. W hat was you doing 3 
F. Lord. I was pray ing to God, in wy heart, 
that ſhe might hear of her. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What particular converſation ; 
paſſed between you and your miſtreſs that 


; night before ſhe kneeled down ? 


F. Lord. I cannot fy, I do not take notice 


of all the words. 


3 for praying that night than at any other time:! ? 
F Ford. No; ſhe 1 

MI. Gaſcoyne. Upon your oath, whether ſhe 
did (before the time ſhe kneeled 1 By 
the ſhould ſee her? 

J. Lord. No; ſhe did not. 1 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, Did ſhe lay 0 ſhe at "0p rea- „. 


: ſon to expect ih that Week; ſr 


Mir. ee, Did me fay, e had bone 


? would 1 65 home that week? 


any other. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. . Do you wu any chin of 8 


; Jopr miſtreſs's Jae to a cunning- man? 
. Lord. no nothing at all about it. 
5 515 did not API me with it. 


7 


Juror? ? 


F. Lord. No. She does not accent me 


with all her affairs. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you nc never bear her men- YG 


tion ſhe had gone, or would 8⁰ to a e 
man! 


% rd. No. eee eee 
r. Gaſcoyne., Did you 1 never Wy your mi- 


W relate a dream or viſion ſhe had had! # 

F. Tard. No; not to my knowledge. 

lr. Gaſcoyne, Ate you ſure? 

I might or might not hear it, Ian- 
not tell; the caxe of my .miſtreſs's buſineſs lies 
upon, me, and I have other things to mind. 


b Mr. Gaſccyne. ive me A direct anſwer, 


whether you ever heard any ſuch tranſac- 
tion FOR — ante going to a con- 
ny or a. Ther en there? 4 
1 c re Wa ſome talk of a cunning 
22 3 id not know, Meer be e 
been wich 30 


Mr. Cat. What, not 2 goingto a co. con- IE 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What was faid of the cun- 
ning- man? 


J. Lord. I do not know.” I remeber there 


was mention made of a cunning-man that lived 


in the Old-Bailey. 


r. Gaſcoyne, What cunning-man was that 
that lived in the Old-Bailey ? | 
F. Lord. He uſed to tell fortunes. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. How came this cunning-man 
to be mentioned? 


J. Lord. I believe miſtreſs or ſomebody 


did go to him, but I do not know who. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. For what did they go ? 


J. Lord. To hear ſomewhat of her daughter. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you hear it before or 
after ſhe had been there? 

J. Lord. I believe it was after. 
2 Gaſcoyne. Who did "You hear ſpeak of 
it! 

F. Lord. To the beſt off my remembrance 


it was my miſtreſs herſelf. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What converſation paſſed up- 
0 that when Four miſtreſs firſt informed you 
of it? 


J. Lord. 1 did not hear a word what he ſaid 
to her. I heard no more than that ſhe had J 


been there. 


FJ. Lord. ] cannot ſay who were in the houſe 
at the time, or whether there were or were 
not any body there but ourſelves. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did pos e what the 
8 cunning-man told her © . i 


„ NY 
Mr. Gaſcoyme. Did you ever hear any PD 


elſe, in converſation, Tra of what was done | 
at this cunning-man's ? ? 
F. Lord. No. Nor have I 3 to this 


time; I always believed he could not tell. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you ever hear who your 8 
my | young miſtreſs Was with? 
J. Lord. She did not expect "kh coming 
home that night, or that week, no more than 


J. Lord. No; I never did. 


P: Lord. No. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. have you not heard your mi- 


ſtreſs ſay any thing about it? 


J. Lord. I have heard her ſay, ſhe fear'd "ps 
rakiſh young gentleman had catched her up, 
and fo carried her away. And I have beard her 


ſay, ſhe ſuſpected ſhe was murder'd. 
Mr. Gaſcoype. What was your own opinjon ? 2 
F. Lord. Teould not tell what to think. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you eyer hear your mi- 
ret ſay, ſhe was taken Yay ina coach ? 
. Lord. No; 1 


| ie. Gaſcoyne. As to the jahs ſhip came i in, 
you 4" the door was upon t Jed and your 


miſtreſs fell into a fit ; how came: you not to be 


afrighted when ſhe came in? 
F. Lord. As ſoon as ſhe came in, 3 che 
blood of my body was in my face, and when 


1-recover'd myſelf, I.ſaid, it was our Betty. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne, Was you ever afrighted at 


. thoughts of an apparition before? 82 


J. Lord. No; I never was. 
Mr. Caſco. How did ſhe appear a as to her 


ce? 
1 ind? Lord, She Was black and blue on her face 


and 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Were any body by at that 5 
time? 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did ſhe roy ſhe had more reaſons | 


Mr. Gaſeoyne. Nor wy 'hing about an old 
woman? 
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| and arms, like the ſtock of a chimney. | 


Mr. Gaſceyne. Did ſhe look as if ſhe ha 
been beat ? 


7. Lord, She did, juſt in the ſame manner, 


| her face and hands would compare, for black- 
neſs, to a hat almoſt, 

Mr. ws i ne, Had ſhe black eyes? 

F. Lor 
other perſons are. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did the black and blue ſeem 
to be bruiſes? 


J. Lord. The colour of her fleſh was next 


a-kin to the colour of beating. 

Mr. Gaſceyne. How long did ſhe continue 
ſo black and blue? 

J. Lord. I was kept out of the room, and a 
door attended her; it was not ſo proper for 


4 me to go there. | 
| Mr. Gaſcoyne. Can you remember, the day 


ſhe went to her uncle's to dinner, what time 


| ſhe was to have come back again? 
FJ. Lord. Yes; towards the evening, and go 


with her mother and buy a cloak. 


houſe ? | 
Lord. About 1 11 o'clock. 


r. Gaſcoyne, When ſhe came home, what 
had ſhe on as to cloaths ? 


F. Lord. She had a piece of an old hand- 


| kerchief about her head, and a black petticoat, 


I believe an upper one. I think it was the 


"ſame the went away with. She had nothing = 


Over her but that jacket. 


| the on? - 
WP Lord. I can't t fay that. 


or dirty? 


3 tank It look'd as OT it had been draggfed 


in country dirt, with dirt and mud. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. How do you know the diffe- 
rence between country dirt and London dirt? 

J. Lord. Becauſe London dirt i is black, and 
the other lighter. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you ſee the ear was freſh 
bleeding! 5 | 

J. Lord. It was. | 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Have you ever been examin'd 
before you came into this court | 3 

F. Lord. No. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did ye you ever make your a 5 


davit before. 
F. Lord. No. 1 never was examin'd upon 


_ cath before. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Look at this bed-gown. 
J. Lord, This is the bed-gown ſhe came home 
in the day before king Charles's martyrdom. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you ever ſee it before you 


ſaw it upon her the night he came home on 


the 29th of January? 


J. Lord. No; I never did. 
Mr. Gaſeoyne. Is it your miſtreſs's? 
Lord. No; Iam poſitive it is not. 


r. Gaſcoyne. What reaſon have you to ſay 
that is the bed-gown? 

J. Lord. It looks like it. I am almoſt po- 
ſitive to it. I ſaw it the next day after it was 
pulPd off. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne, Did you 3 your enqui 
2 one day after the 2d We ſhe was mi mil 

"g 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. How Lene petticoats had 


that? 


7. Lord No; 1 kept on with my mi- 
rats $ buſineſs. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Upon vir oath do you be- 
lieve your miſtreſs did know where ſhe was? 
J. Lord. Upon my oath I am poſitive if 
my miſtreſs had know'd where ſhe was, ſhe 


would have fetched her home, where ever ſhe 
did not fee that any more than 


WAS, 
Mr. geen. Did your miſtreſs ay, ſhe 
expected to lee her on the Sunday night ? 
J. Lord. No; ſhe did not. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. In what poſition was ſhe 


when the girl came in? 
7. Lord. She was on her knees by the bed- . 


ide. 


Mr. Gaſceyne. Did you ever hear ſhe ex- 
pected her home that * or was wig ſo by 
the cunning- man? 


7. Lord. No. 
Robert enn en. 
Ke. Skarrat. | heard Elizabeth Benne was. 


come home on the 29th of January, at night. 
And as I had never ſeen her, or ſpoke to her 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. What time did ſhe call; at Four - 


in my life, to my knowledge, I went i in out o 


_ Curioſity to ſee her. 


Mr. Moreton. Had Foo! heard before ſhe 


was miſſing? = 


R. Sharrat. I had. The very next day af- | 


ter ſhe was miſſing. 


Mr. deed What paſſed. after you went 
in? 8 | 


RN; gare. 1 was there fome time before: ſhe | 


Z ſpoke a word; Mr. Wintlebury came in after 

me; he ſaid, Bet, how do you do? She ſaid, 

O fir, you don't know what I have ſuffer'd. : 
„ He aſk'd her where ſhe had been? She ſaid, 

Mr. Gaſcone. Did the petticoat look clean ſhe had been on the Hertfordſhire road. He L 

| aſk'd her, how ſhe came to know that? She 

ſaid, ſhe ſaw the coachman, that us'd to drive 


her miſtreſs into Hertfordſhire, go by. She 


was aſk'd, how far ſhe might have been in the 
country ? She ſaid, it * be about 9 or 10 


miles. 


Mr. Moreton. Did ſhe give any reaſon for | 


R. Starrat. 1 did not hear her. 19 aſk'd 
her, if ſhe knew the name of the perſon, and 
faid, I'll lay a guinea to a farthing, ſhe has 


| beet at mother Wells's, for that is as noted a 


| houſe as any is? She ſaid, her name is mother 
Wills or Wells. ; 


Mr. Moreton. Was that anſwer after you : 
had ſaid you would lay a guinea to a en 


| ſhe had been at mother Wells's houſe ? 


R. Skarrat. It was; I aſk'd her about the 


houſe. She ſaid, ſhe had been confin'd in a 
longiſh, darkiſh room, and ſaw the coachman 


thro' the crack of the window, and that there 


were ſome boards nail'd over it. I aſk'd her, 


whether the window fronted the road? She 
ſaid, it did not; and when ſhe got our, ſhe 
turn'd down a little lane, and then rurn'd into 
the fields oh her right-hand. I aſk'd her, if ſhe 
took notice if any of thoſe fields were ploughed 
up? She ſaid, ſhe believed there was, I aſkd 
her, when ſhe was in them fields, on which 


hand was the road? She faid, on the right- 


hand coming to London. I aſked her, when 


ſhe came out of theſe fields, whether ſhe ob- 


ſerved coming over a little brook ? gh: 
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ſhe did. 1 aſk'd ber, if ſhe thoughit it was a 
tan - houſe? She ſaid, the believ'U iewhs. 1 faid, 
it was Mr. Neal's, à tanner, at Eufield-Waſh. 

Mr. Moreton, Did you know that road? 

R. Skarrat. I did very well; and that there 
was ſuch a houſe, and what fore of a charac- 
ter it hore, that it was'a'very bad houſe. She 
aid, ſhe met a man, and afk'd ther road to 
London. She ſaid, ſhe had been robb'd, and 
deſcrib'd the perſon that cut her ſtays off, o 
be a tall, black, fwarthy woman. 

Mr. Moreton. Who aſk'd that queſtion ? 
ER. Skarrat, It was aſk'd, but I can't tell 

by who. I faid, I had ſcen mother Wells, 


and, to the beſt of my knowledge, chat de- 


ſcription did not anſwer to her, 
"MI; Moreton.” Did ſhe tell you wy thing 
elſe? 


women, one with black hair and the ee 
fair, ftood laughing at her while her ſtays 
were cutting off, 

Mr. Moreton, How did he appear to be 
: fot health? : 

R. Skarrat. She appear to be very weak 
and feeble, [ſitting on a little ſtool; to the 'beft 
of my knowledge, ſhe had on a coy Peck. 
gown and black petticoat, and a foul cap of 
her mother's. IWent down to Enfield-Waſh 
with Mr. Wintlebury and Mr. Adamſon, on 


the iſt of F _— z the 6697 raked were © all * 5 


into cuſtody. 


Mr. Moreton. Did ſhe give an account * 
8 any particular — where he had been e con- 


e 
. Sterrat. She deſerib'd a black jugs, 


broken about the neck, that might hold about 


four or five quarts. And ſhe ſaid, ſhe be- 
lieved there might be about four quarts of wa. 


ter in it, and the jugg was left in the room 


when ſhe came away; that ſhe had ſome bread, 
but it was ſo hard, the was forced to dip it in 

the water.. 
Mr. Moreton. Who was s the firſt that went 


1 into the room? 


R. Skarrat. I "Ee ſeveral of her friends 


: 4 been up in che room before the came 
down, 


you ſee the black Pacher Erd? 


R. Skarrat. Upon my oath I had never 


ſeen it, till I ſaw her fix upon it in the 
room. 

Mr. Moreton. Was you there when ſhe was 
in the parlour? 
EX. Skarrat, She was brought i into the gab 
lour, ſupported by two men. I was in the 
parlour then, We made them all fit down, 
that is, the people that were taken up; the 


room was full of neighbours and people that 


went down; Suſannah Wells was on the left- 
hand of the fire, and Mary Squires fitting by 
the fire, with her head and knees together. 
Canning look*d very hard at her, and whe- 


ſhe fix'd upon her, and ſaid, that is the wo- 
man that cut off my ſtays, and pointed to 


her. The gypſey got up, and ſaid, dear ma- 
dam, don't ſwear my precious life away. Can- 
ning ſaid, I Know you very well, I know you | 


R. bier run She ſaid, there were two young 


Mx. Mornon. Upon your oath, when did 
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too well to my ſorrow. She was ask'd, if ſhe 


knew any body elſe in the room, und if ſhe 
knew a young man, which was George Squires ? 


She ſaid, ſhe did not ſay 'the'did;; ſhe" pointed 


to the gypſey s daughter and Virtue Hall, and 
ſaid, the young woman, meaning the gypſey⸗ 8 
daughter, was leaning on the dreſſer when her 


ſtays were cut off, and Virtue Hall was ſtand- 


ing by her, when ſhe weft into the room. 
She was then carry'd up the ſtairs that front 


the door. I ſaw her in one room, but did 
not in the firſt ſhe went into; that was the laſt 


ſhe went into there. Coming down ſtairs, 


ſhe ſaid, there was another room; when ſhe 
came into the kitchen the door was ſhut; ſhe 


ſaid, through that door is the place where I 


was confin d; then the door was open'd, and 
ſhe went up. 


Mr. Moreton. Was you one of the firſt "tha 


went up? 


R. Skarrat. No; 1 was not. I faw ker 
there with the black jugg in her hand, ſhe 


ſaid that was in the room. She look'd round, 


and found a tobacco mould, and faid, thac - 
was there when ſhe was there. She aid, an 
old cask and a ſaddle or two the left there, 


Mr. Moreton. Was ſhe poſitive that was 


the place? 


R. Skarrat. She pointed to the window, 
and ſaid, ſhe broke out at that window. 
Mr. Moreton. Did you go before juſtice 
Taſhmaker? what account did ſhe give there? 
R. Skarrat. 1 did; ſhe gave the ſame ac- 
count there, to the beſt of my knowledge, as 
ſhe did here. When the people were taken up, 
George Squires had a great-coat on, and a 
Qouch'd hat; he pull'd the coat and hat off; 
he was made to put them on again, in the 
houſe, before he got into the cart to go before 
the juſtice; but Canting would not ſwear to 


him, 


R. Skharrat. He had. 
Mr. Moreton, Upon 
not from the 1ſt of January, to the 29th, 


Know where ſhe was? 
XR. Skarrat. I never ſaw her, to ile beſt of 

£ my knowledge, till the came home. 
 _ Mr. Moreton. Do you know, at this hour, 
any body that does know where ſhe was? 


R. Starrat. No; I do not. 
2 from a j uryman. Which window din ſhe 
point to, where ſhe faid ſhe got out at? 
K. Skarrat. To the end window. 
Croſ- examined. 
M.. Davy. Do you know Wells's houſe? 


K. Gkarrat. [ do, by paſſing and el 


ſin 

Nr. 5 Davy. Had you ever been in her houſe 
before January 1753? 8 
Mr. Moreton. Though you ſhould Ri igma- 
tize yourſelf, let not the truth go und! Ueo- 


ver'd. 
ther any body bid bs look up, I can't ſay, 


R. Skarrat. I have been there. 


Mr. Moreton. How long ago is it, that you 


was in her houſe ? 
Re. Skarrat. It is ſome years ago. 
Mr. Daty. Was you ever in the bay- loft? 
R. Skarrat, I never was, 


i | Mr. Davy. 


Mr. Moreton. Had he the hat and coat on 
at the juſtice's? _ | 


your oath, did you 


Sv 
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R. Skarrat. 1 am. 

Mr. Davy. Did you never jump out at a 
window in that room:! 

R. SKarrat. No, I never did; 1 don't like 
jumping ſo well. 

Mr. Davy. Where did you live, 
went there: 

R. Sharrat, I was then bunt to Mr. Snee. 

Mr. Davy. How often was you there, and 
when? 

EKR. Sharrat. I was there once or twice, about 
four or five years ago. 
Mr. Davy. With whom ? pp 

R. Skarrat. With two or three friends. 

Mr. Davy. Men or women? 

R. Skarrat. Men. 

Mr. Davy. Were there no women | ? 

N., Sharrat. "NS: 

Mr. Davy. Did you never ike a 955 there ? 
Ke. Skarrat, No; never in my life. 
Mr. Davy. Was you never there with a wo- 
man? 

R. Skarrat. No. 


when you 


Mr. Davy. When was the firſt time you was - 


in the hay-loft? 


went down with the girl and them. 


Mr. Davy. What room in the houſe had you 
been in before? 


R. Sharrat. The kitchen and parlour, and 


| no other. 


Mr. Davy. Was you never 1 firs! ? 
Ke. Skarrat. 


till 1 went down with them, and they were 
taken in cuſtody. 


Priſoner was, till then. 


Mr. Davy, Were there a good many people 


in the room, when the girl cold you this? 
R. Skarrat, Yes. 


Mr. Davy. How came you to pitch upon the 
houſe of mother Wells? 


R. Skarrat. I judg'd it might be chat houſe, 


| becauſe I did not know any other houſe on 


that road ſo likely. 
Mr. Davy. Did you make that reply before 
you aſk'd any queſtions? _ 
R. Skarrat. ] ſaid that, when ſhe ſaid ſhe 
| had been on the Hertfordſhire road. 


Mr. Davy. And would you then have laid 


ſo much odds? 
ER. Sharrat, Though J ſaid it, I don't know 
that I ſhould have laid it. 


Mr. Davy. What name did ſhe ſay ſhe heard 
mention'd? 


ER. Skarrat. 
of the houſe call'd Wills or Wells. 


Mr. Davy. Was the apprentice by, when 
ſhe mention'd this? 


Ke. Skarrat. I don't know that he was. Mr. 


Wintlebury was the firſt perſon that ſhe ſpoke 
to, as I heard, I was in the room Tome time, 


and ſome people ſpoke to her ; but ſhe [poke To 


to none, before ſhe did-to him. | 

Mr. Davy. Had you any acquaintance with 
Mrs. Canning, or her daughter? 
K. Scarrat. No, I had n not. 


Mr. Davy. What led you to go to Canning 8 
| houte, W no acquaintance? _ 


She faid, the heard the miſtreſs 
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Mr. Davy. Are you very certain of that? * 


R. Skarrat. A maid- ſervant came into the 
houſe, where I bedded and boarded, and ſaid, 
Betty Canning 1s come home, Betty Conni ng is 
come home; which was the cauſe of my going 


there? 


Mr. Davy. Then you mentioned ſeveral 
things to her very familiarly ? 8 


R. Skarrat, I did. 

Mr. Davy, What were her anſwers to 
them? 

R. Starrat. Her anſwers were, Yes; the 
believed; or, ſhe was ſure; or to that ef- 


feet. 
Mr. Davy. 
this girl, recollect as many particulars of the 
houſe and about it, as . you could? 


Did you, in the examination of 


I did, 
Was you able to deſcribe the 


R. Skarrat. 
Mr. Davy. 


houſe, the road, the pond, Ec. ? 


R. Skarrat. 1 did not mention the pond, 
nor nothing in the houſe. I mention'd the 


tanner's houſe, and a little bridge that croſſes 
the brook; and aſk'd her about the road, and 
the field, whether it was plough'd up. - 
Mr. Davy, Did you mention , one Liogle 


. particular, to which ſhe anſwer' d in the nega- 
R. Skarrat. I never was in it, till ha time 1 


tive? 5 
R. Sharrat, That qurikion 3 is e ſhe 


ſaid the road was lo, and the fields fo. 


Mr. Davy. Did it never occur to you, to 


aſk her about any thing that you knew was not 
there, in order to be better farisfied, whether | 


ſhe had been there? 
No; never before in my life, 


3 Skarrat. I don t know I thought of fuch | 


a thing. 
I never, till then, know'd 


there was ſuch a room, as the PoE. where che out of the chaiſe 1 it, that you flaw her at 


Enfield-Waſh? 


Mr. Davy. How ſoon after ſhe was taken 


R. Skarrat. It was in the room, where the 
priſoners were. | 


Mr. Davy. When ſhe came into the a 


did ſhe immediately fix upon that door, and 
ſay, this is the door of the room, wherein I was 


confin'd * 2 


N ere, She wid that herſelf; no body 5 
8 ſpoke a word to her. 2 


Mr. Davy. Suppoſe ſhe had ho in the . 


kitchen, and the door open, might ſhe not be 
more poſitive, than if it was ſhut? 


K. Skarrat. More Pallive, to be ſure, ſhe 


muſt be. 


Mr. Davy. If you had been with her in the 


kitchen before, and the door had been open, 
and ſhe had not fix*d upon the room, and after 


that had been carried to all the other rooms in 


the houſe, ſhould you not have doubted of her 


veracity ! * 

R. Skarrat. 1 don't doubt, but ſhe would 
have fix'd upon that room at firſt. 

Mr. Davy. Attend to the queſtion. Sup- 
poſing it had happened, as J have put it, whe- 


ther that would have led you to doubt her ſin- 
cerity? 


R. Skarrat, I ſhould. 
Mr. Davy. Did you hear what me ſaid be- 


fore Mr. Alderman * . 


K. Skarrat, I dic. 
Mr. Davy. Did ſhe give the ſame account on 


the crial of Squires, ſhe did there ? 


R. Skarrat. She did, to the beſt of my 
1 EkKknow- 


*Y 


knowledge; but I can * remember in particu- 
lar. 


mention any thing of paſſing thro' Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet ? . 
ER. Skarrat, No, not to my remembrance. 


Mr. Davy. Do you remember, ſhe told him 


of four, five, or ſix pieces of bread, or twenty- 
four ? 


Mr. Davy, Did ſhe; before the Alderman, 


% 


R. Skarrat. I don't r remember any particular 


pieces of bread. _ 
Mr. Davy. Do you remember any queſtion 
of an old ftool? EE 
R. Skarrat. Not, to my knowledge. 
Mr. Davy. Nor an old table: ? 
R. Skarrat. No. | 


ney? ? | 
K. Skarrat. Neo. 

Mr. Davy. Nor hay? 

Ke. Skharrat, No, not to my knowhidas. 

Mr. Davy. Can you remember all the _ 
culars of her making her elcape * 5 
Ke. Skarrat. No, I can't. 


Mr. Davy. Was you examin'd as a d witneſs | 


on the trial of Mary Squires? 
R. Skarrat. I was. 


Mr. Davy. In the eee 5 you gave, "= 
you not ſwear, that you had her examin'd be- 
fore the fitting Alderman, and that before 


Mr. Davy. Nor old pictures over the chim- 


him ſhe had Wynn the ſame account as on that 


trial ? 

EK. Sharrat. It . to hs beſt of my 
knowledge. I ſwore to the beſt of my Know- 
ledge, ſhe did. ; 


5 Davy. Did you do chat, in order to cls 5 


1 her whole ſtory the better to be believ'd?ꝰ 


5 ledge, and ſo I do now. 


Mr. Davy. Did you ſoften your evidence, by 


| faying you believ'd? 


i generally to it. I can't _—P ſuch Any in a my 
head now. 


Mr. Bew. Did you ever hear her mention 


any hay in your life? 
KR. Skarrat. I never did. | 
| Mr. Davy. Did you not — her ay 12 
| the trial, there was hay in the room? 
-: Skarrat, I don't remember ſhe did. 


of the trial? 

R. Skarrat. I was. 

Mr. Davy. Have you read the ſelions-paper 
Aince?. -. 

R. Skarrat. No, I have not. 

Mr. Davy. Did you hear her ſay before the 
Alderman, how ſhe made her eſcape ? 


dle? 


R. Skarrat. I did; in getting out rongh 2 & - 


window. 


Mr. Davy. As you was in court all the time, 


you mult hear what ſhe ſaid of the 1 manner of 
making her eſcape? | 


R. Skarrat. She gave the ſame account then, 


as before the Alderman, to the beſt of my know- 
ledge. Then I remembred her evidence before 


the Alderman a great deal better than I can 


now, 


Mr. Davy. Do you think you could then 
have rome every particular? _ 
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R. Starrat. I can't ſay I could; it corrobo- 
rated, to the beſt of my knowledge. 


Mr. Davy. Was not the evidence ſhe gave 


on the trial contradictory to what ſhe gave be- 


fore the ſitting Alderman ? 


R. Skarrat. I can't exactly remember it. 

Mr. Davy. Did you, or did you not, tell 
Mr. Alderman Chitty, the perſon ſhe deſcrib'd 
could not be mother Wells? 


EX. Starrat. I did not mention ſuch a thing 
to him. 

Mr. Davy. Did ſhe take the perſon that cut 
her ſtays off to be the miſtreſs of che houſe? 


R. Skarrat. She did. 
Mr. Davy. 


R. Skarrat. No, ſhe did not. 


Mr. Davy. Did you know there was a war. ö 


rant granted? _ 
R. Skarrat. I did. 
Mr. Davy. Againſt whom was it t granted! 7 


Ke. Skarrat, Againſt Mrs. Wells in particular, | 
1 for cutting off her ſtays. 1 
„ Day. Was you not ſure | it could not be 
mother Wells, accorging to eee s deſcrip- 
an. | 
. Starrat. No, I was not. 1faid ir might 


not be her. 


Mr. Davy. How came yo to remember 
every particular of what was. ſaid at the houſe 
of Canning, and 8 what N before e 
Alderman? my 
Re. Skarrat. We were a great while betas: IT 
the Alderman, and 1 could not contain it in my 15 
head. 5 
Mr. Davy. Did you Know the outſide of - 


> Wells s houſe? 
K. Skarrat. I ſpoke to the beſt of my know- 


R. Sarrat. I did. 


Mr. Davy. Did you not 3 whether 
there Was a penthouſe, before you went 
„ domnt? 
R. Skarrat. I don't 8 that 1 ſpoke 


Re. Sharrat. I did not. 
Mr. Davy. 


R. Skarrat. I do not remember that. 
Mr. Davy. Did you hear her mention a ſad- 


R. Starrat. To the beſt of my know ledge, 
ſhe deſcribed a ſaddle and an old calk ; but 1 


-cart"fay-” 


Mr. Davy. "How did ſhe deſcribe the room, 


When you went down with her? 


R. Skarrat. To the beſt of my knowledge, 


ſhe ſaid it was a long darkiſh room, but 1 
am not poſitive z but I am poſitive ſhe ſaid it 
was a long darkiſh room, before ſhe went 


down. 

Mr. Davy. Where did ſhe ſay that? 

R. Skarrat. I believe before 1 Chit- 
ty; if ſhe did not there, it was in her mother” 8 
houſe, 

Mr. Davy. Are you 1 to all the queſ- 


tions you aſk'd her at her mother” Ss and her 


anſwers? 


R. . 
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| Did ſhe know who was | the mi- 
ſtreſs of the houſe? 
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Did you, or did you Arg before | 
Mr. Alderman Chinty hear her Joy ſhe Gy on 
; bare boards? _ | 
R. Skarrat. She ſaid ſhe had no bed to lie 
upon. I don't remember Tearing her ſay ne 
| ; did lie down. 
Mr. Davy. Do you remember you heard her | 


ET ſay there was a grate in the room? 
Mr, Davy. Was you in court che whole time : 
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N. Nruyrat. Iam. 
Mr. Davy. Did you write any of i down? 
R. Skarrut. No, I never did. 
Vir. Dary. Did the deſcribe the Jags before 
the Alderman? 
R. Skarrat. I believe ſhe did, 
Mr. Davy. And the bread? | 
R. Skarrat. I believe ſne did. 
Mr. Davy. How many pieces of bread ? 
R. Skarrat, I don't remember how many 


pieces; but it was about a quartern loaf. 
Mr. Davy. Are you ſtill in the ſervice of 


Mr. Snee? 


R. Skarrat. No; I have left it three years 


this month, old ſtile. 


Mr. Davy. In what employment are you 
now? 


R. Starrdt. 1 work for Mrs. Waller in the 


Old- Change. I am a hartſhorn-raſper, and 
live at Mr. Carlton' s, A potter, in Alderman- 
- bury-Poſtern, 


Mr. Davy. How long have you liv'd there? 
KR. Skharrat. I have boarded in that houſe a- 


bockt a your and: half, I boarded there before 1 


lodg'd there. 
Mr. Davy. Have you boarded or lodg'd at 


any other houſe, ſince this affair at n 
Waſh? 


R. Skarrat. No, I have not. 


R. Sharrat. It is next door but one. 
Mr. Davy. 


you Elizabeth Canning was come home? 


K. Skarrat, It was the apothecary's maid. 
Mr. Davy. Did you lodge there then? 


month of January? 


R. Skarrat. I did; and did not lie out of the 
houſe one night. f 
_ Mr. Davy. And work'd for Mrs, Waller 
then? = 
BE Sharrat. 1 did. 


Mr. Davy. Did you work. every 1 : 


R. Skarrat. No, I did not; but I did that 
month from the g th to the 27th, to'the beſt of 
my knowledge, 

Mr. Davy. Where was you from the Iſt! to 
the 5th of January 17333 


R. Skarrat, I was backwards and forwards at 


Mr. Carlton's; I eat and drank there. 

Mr. Davy. Are you certain you dined at 
home from the 1ſt to the 5th? 
R. Skarrat. No, I am not, it being holy- 
_ day-time. 


Mr. Davy. Where did you dine the 1ſt ? 
R. Shorrat. At Mr. Carlton's. 

Mr. Davy. What did you do after dinner? 
R. Skarrat. I went to ſee a play in Covent- 


Garden houſe ; 'but being too late, the houſe 


was full, we return d home between nine and 
ten at night. | 


Mr. Davy.” Who were with you? 


Whoſe ſervant came and told 


: book. 


7 * Til of Elizabeth Canning, Geke; 


Re. Starrat. Mr. Knowles, a ebal-merchant, 
and his wife. We tried to get in at Covent- 
Garden, then at Drury-Lane. When we found 
we could not, we made the beſt of our way to 
Mr. Knowles's houſe, and there I ſaid. 

Mr. Davy. How long did you ftay there? 

K. Skarrat. I might ay + there till almoſt 
nine o'clock, and then I went home with 
Carlton's daughter, who is ſince my 
wife. 


Mr. Davy. How long have you been mar- 


ried to her? 


K. Skarrat, Better than eleven months. 

Mr. Davy. I hope you had your health at 
that time? 

R. Skarrat. I had, to the beſt of my know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Davy. Was you not under the care of 
any ſurgeon, or quack? 

R. Skarrat. No, I was not. 

Mr. Davy. Was you perſeatly well at that 


time? 


R. Skarrat. I can t give an anſwer for a cold, 8 
or the like. 


Mr. Davy. At what time of the day: did you . 


go out on the iſt of January after dinner? 
R. Skarrat. I went out about three o'clock. = 
Mr. Davy. At what time was you at Mrs. | 


| Carlton's at night? 
Mr. Davy. How far is Mr. Carlton's from N 
Mr. Lion's houſe? 
EK. Skarrat. Mr. Lion tes i in e 
ry, and the other is in Aldermanbury- Poſtern, 
they are about ſeven or eight hundred ä 
diſtance. . 
Mir. Dary How er is Mr. Carlton $ from N 
. Mrs. Cain: s houſe? 


R. Skarrat, I was there before ten o TRY 1 
Mr. Davy, How did you diſpoſe of yourlelf, : 


on the 2d of January? 


Re. Skarrat. I don't know whether 1 was at n 
work, or not. 


Mr. Davy. I thought you laid you dig not 
g0 to work till the gth. 5 
R. Starrat. I carried work hon on the ah; 5 
on the 2d in the evening I was at a club in the 


Old-Bailey, and I can bring the club-book t 3 
ſatisfy you of that. 


Mr. Davy. How came you to be ſo ex- 


treamly particular at this diſtance of time, 
RN. SKarrat. I did; and believe I had bedded 
and boarded there a year before. 
Mr. Davy. Did you lodge there the whole 


where you was on the 1ſt and 2dof January? 
K. Skarrat. looking over r Mrs. Waller 3 


Mr. Davy. What lech you to he fo particu 
lar i in all theſe circumſtances ? 

R. Skarrat, 1 don' t know. any ching! in | par- 
ticular. 8 1 
Mr. Davy. Did you expect to have been 


| fled. any thing about it in this cauſe? 


R. Skarrat. I have heard that it ſhould he 
alledg d againſt me, that I took the girl 
away. 
Mr. Davy. When was it at firſt ſo Jug: 
geſted? 3 _ 
RN. Skharrat, 1 can't remember that; it is 


ſince the time of finding the bills againſt the 
Abbotfbury people; but I can't ſay the time 
I did firſt hear it. 


Mr. Davy. How long have you been ac- 
uainted with mother Wells? 
Ke. Skarrat. It is four or five years 
Mr. Davy. Have you been in her houſe, 
ſince you left Mr. Snee's ſervice? _ 
R.Skarrat. No; not in her houſe, nor near 
her houſe ſince ; that is three years ago. 
Mr. Davy. Had you never a quarrel with 
mother Wells? 
K. Skarrat, No. ee 
TE Mr. Davy. 
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The Trial of Elizabeth 


Mr. Davy.” Upon your oath, did you never 
threaten that you would be reveng d on her?” 
K. Starrat. No; upon my oath, I never ex- 
preſs'd any ſuch words. 

Mr. Davy. Where does Mr. Snee live? 

K. Starrat. He has a country-houſe at Ed- 
monton. 


Mr. Davy. How ati have you been in | 


the houſe of mother Wells. 

R. Skarrat. I have once or twice: 

Mr. Davy. Will you venture to ſwear; 
that you bave not been there oftner chan 
twice? 

R. Starrat. 1 may have been there two or 


three times. 
Mr. Davy. Have you been CY no more 
than three times, upon your oath? 5 


R. Skarrat, I cannot ſay, whether I have 


or have not. I have call'd, may be, three or 


four times, I don't know. 


Mr. Davy. Upon your _ have you not 


been there five times? 


R. Skarrat. I don't know; 1 canꝰt t ſay how 


many times. 


Mr. Davy. Will you take upon you to fay; 


you have not been there ſix times? 
R. Skarrat. No. 
Mr. Davy. Upon your oath, will you Nike 


Re. Sharrat. No, ee was. 


Mr. Davy. Will you ſwear, you. have not 
5 been there eight times? 


R. Sharrat. I believe, I have not. 1 
Mr. Davy. Are you poſitive of that? 


K. Skarrat. I believe, I coud ſwear I never 
was there eight times in my life. | | 


Mr. Davy. Was you at Edmonton before the 


: if of January was twelve month? 


R. Sharrat: Les; 1 was in the Chriſtivas 
week. | 


Mr. Davy. What was your buſineſs there 


then? 
R. Sharyat Twine to 0 tone acquaintance 
480 friends for my pleaſure, and, I believe, 1 
lay at Mr. Hubbard's, a hoe maker, two 
nights. 


Mr. Davy. Had you any women there? 55 
Re. Skarral. No. 
Mr. Davy, How did you divert your fil, 
while you was there? 
R. Skarrat. I did not divert myſelf thads. 
Mr. Davy. When did you dance there laſt? 
R. Starrat. I don't know, how long it is 
ago. I was dancing at the farther Bell at Ed- 


monton, laſt Edmonton ſtature, 


Mr. Davy. Who was your partner ? e 
K. Skarrat, She that now is my wife. 
Mr. Davy. When you came into Mrs. Can- 


_ ning's houſe, what made you be ſo particular i in 
aſking queſtions? . | + 
X. Skarrat. There were others aſked a great 85 


many queſtions, beſides me. 

Mr. Davy. Where had you us'd to ride yout 
maſter? s horſe to water, e oo! liv'd at Ed- 
monton ? 


R. Skarrat. Sometimes to one place, and 
ſometimes to ano her. 


Mr. Davy. Did you never water your hbrſe 


near Mrs. Wells's! ? 


* 
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R. Heirat. I have at the brook on thivhide 
her houſe. 


Mr. Davy.” Did you ever put your Horſe up 


dliete rh 
R. Sterrat. I once did? 9 1 believe? he Was 
hung at the door; I don't remember any of 
my maſter's horſes being put in the ſtable, 
Mr. Morelon. Did you ever ride your horſe 


in at the window, where the girl TS out 
at? | 


X. Staxrat. No; fir. 


Mr. Moreton. Are you ſure, that between 
| the hours of nine and ten on the iſt of ane 
you did not go to ſce Bedlam? 


R. Skarrat. No, ſir; I am poſitive of that. 
Mr. Moreton. Tell me the truth, or per- 


haps half Bedlam will be call'd to contradict 


you? 
Re. Skarrat. Noz 1 did not, fir; 


night? 
R. Sharrat. No, I was not. 


Mr: Morelon. Did you take away Betty 


Canning that night up to Houndſditch? 
R. Skharrat. No: Hir. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you ſee that Gr to the 
room open, where Betty Canning was age 
When you was there with her? 
upon you to ſay, you never was there ten rimes 
in your life? 5 


R. Skharrat. No; I did not, fr: 


Mr. Mortton. If the door had been open, 
and ſhe had look*di in, and ſhe had not fix*d upon 5 
the) room, ſhould you have believ'd her ſtory? 


R. Skarrat. I verily believe I ſhould not. 


mw Mr. Moreton. Was your ſituation ſuch, chat 
it was expected of you to Be! more particular : 
than other people? | 0 

R. Sharrat. No; there wete a gent number 
of people there: I did not — any more chan 


any body elſe. 


Mr. Moreton; Had you any thing to 4 to 
direct Mr. Alderman Chitty againſt whom he 
10 50 make out a Warrant? | 


Ne. Skarrat. No, fir. 


Recorder. Was there any lock upon that 


door leading to the hay-loft? - 


ER. Skarrat. I believe there was none at all ; | 
but 1 did not take notice of that. 


Mary Myers ſworn. 


M. My ers. I live in the acighbourhood, and 
| know thi mother and daughter. 45 5 
2 Mr. Nares. How long have you known the N 
daughter? | 
M. Myers About eleven years. She is a 
very ſober honeſt girl, as any in England; 
| the always behav'd 1 handſome to . 90 
Dody. 
Mr. Naves: Do you FRY ner being _ 
miſſing on the 1ſt of January: 5 


M. Myers. I do. 


Mr. Nares. When was the fra time you 


ſaw her after? 


mother's houſe. There were her mother, Mrs. 


Woodward, and Mary Lion there. Elizabeth 


Canning was fitting by the fire- ſide in a very 
black, dirty, bad Condition; her face, arms, 


and hands were black; I took it to be a cold, 


or numbneſs occaſion'd by cold; her nails 
were as black as my bonner, and her fingers 
ſtood crooked. | 

8 = AS Mr, Naresi 
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Mr. Nares. How was ſhe dreſsd 
M. Myers. She had a black ile — 


coat on, all torn about the knees; ſhe had a 


bed-gown on, and a rag about her head, I be- 
lieve it was a muſlin , half handkerchief; ſhe 


was very low in her ſpirits, I kneel'd down 


on my knees, to aſk her what was the cauſe of 


her being in that condition; ſhe told me, ſhe 
vent on the 1ſt of January to ſee an aunt and 


uncle, and ſtay'd with them till night, and 


they ſaw her into Houndſditeh; and how ſhe 


was robb'd and ſttipp*d in Moorfields by two 


men, and they gave her a blow of her head, 


and depriv'd her of her ſenſes, and vas earried 
into a houſe by theſe two men; and when ſhe 
came in, there were an elderly woman and two 
young ones; the old woman took hold of her 
arm, and aſk'd her if ſhe would go their way, 


and ſhe ſaid no; that then ſhe went and took 
a knife out of a drawer, and cut the lacing 


of her ſtays, and took them off, and gave her 


a great ſlap on the face, and told her ſhe ſhould 


ſuffer in che fleſh; and open'd a door and 


| ſhov'd her up a pair of ſtairs into a room; and 
after ſhe was in, ſhe d- 


d her, and ſaid, if 
ſhe moy'd or ſtirr'd, or made any reſiſtance, 


ſhe would come and cut her throat. . 
Mr. Nares. What time did ſhe ay ſhe was 
carried in there? 
M. Myers. About four in the morning, as 
_ the feckon d. 
Mr. Nares. Were there any other people in 
the room, beſides what you have mention d! 5 


M. Myers. There were ſeveral others. 
Mr. Mares. Did you ſee Skarrat there? 


M. Myers. I did not know he was there, till 
I got off my knees from talking to her. 

Mr. Nares. What did the tell you was in 
the. room? 
MM. Myers. She told x me PORE was. hay there, 
© anda pitcher with water in it, ſhe believ'd a- 
bout a gallon of it; and that there was a fire- 
place in it, and about the value of a rn 
loaf of bread in pieces. 


Mr. 4 0 Did ſhe ſay there was a grate in 


io, che room? 
3 Moyers. "She did, and that ſhe took the 
| bed- gown and rag out of che grate in the 


room. 


W „ Did he give any 1 of 
che ſize of the room, whether long, round, or 
. lane? | 

M. Myers. No; FRO t ſay ſhe did. She aid 
ſne got out at the window at the end, by pulling 

down 2 boards, and put ber head and ſhoulders 

out and took out ſome part of the window, and 
pull'd out her legs, and ſo dropp'd down; and 
that ſhe tore her ear in coming out. I look'd at 


her ear, and it appear'd to be a great ſcratch; 


there was a great deal of blood a ppear'd to he 
_ freſh, and dropp'd of blood (while J was there) 


upon her fhoulder,' She was aſk'd how far the 


houſe was off, ſhe ſaid about ten miles out of 


town. She ſaid, while ſhe was in the room, 
there was a ſtair-caſe lay cloſe to the room, 


and ſhe heard people tun up and down in the 


nights, and ſnhe heard the name of mother 
Wills, or mother Wells, :mention'd. . I. was 


cloſe by her, and: heard eyery wand ſhe ſaid 5 
1 ds very low. 


— * fy + 
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Spinſter. 


Mr. Nares. Had Skarrat, ſpoke to- her be- 
fore. ſhe ſaid mother Wills, or Wells? _ 
M. Myers. I don't know that he had. 

Mr. Nares. If he had ſpas to her, ende 
you have known it? 

M. Myers. 1 ſhould. 1 did not bear bim 
ſpeak to her at all then. 

Mr. Nares. Tell the court what ſhe ſaid far- 
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ther ? 


M. Myers. She ſaid ſhe eſcaped about four in 
the afternoon, and aſk*d her way to London; 


She was ſo low, that 1 could ſcarce hear What 


ſhe ſaid. 
Mr. Nares. Did you go Hefore Mr. Alder 


man Chitty. 


M. Myers. No, I did not. 


Mr. Nares. Did you go down to kata. 


Waſh afterwards ?. 


M. Myers. I did on the Thurſday after bs | 


return. There were. in the chaiſe with me 


. the mother and daughter, and Mrs. Garret; and 


ſeveral other people went down, ſome on horſe- 
back. Mr. Adamſon was one on horſe- back. 
We met him, as we were going. He had been 


there, He ſpoke to the coachman, and aſk'd 
„ him what made him fo long in coming; and 


ſaid they were out of patience in waiting. 


Mr. Nares. Vid he ſay any thing to the 
Eil! 


M. Myers. He ſaid to her, Bett, what fort of 
a room was you in? ſhe faid, fir, it is an odd 
ſort of a room, there is hay, and a fire-place in 
it. He ſaid again, what do you ſay, is there 
hay in it, Bett? that is all he laid, and vent 
away directly. Y, _ 
Mr. Nares. When. he, Cake to the oe in E 
this manner, did he tell her there was hay? _ 
M. Myers. He did not. We then 3 7 
on, and came to the houſe at Endfield-Waſh ; 
and Bett was carried into the kitchen, and from 
thence into the parlour. The gentlemen de- 
ſir'd her there to be very cautious and careful, 


what ſhe ſaid, and take time; and after that up 


ſtairs. After ſhe had look' d about, ſhe pointed 

to Mary Squires, and ſaid that is the old wo- 
man that cut my ſtays off. 1 
Mr. Nares. Was ſhe firing or r fanding ; 


then Dag] ny. OW YE. 


M. Myers. 1 cannot ſay; 3, there were a great 
crowd of People. 1 could not Set 0 is abt 


of her. | 


Mr, Nares... Did the ſcorn: the had : 
given of the old woman, ſhe told you of, on 


the 29th at night, cally: with the old woman, 
when you ſaw her? 

M. Myers. Indeed, it 4g, Sbe thes 7 75 
theſe two young women were in the room, 


(that was Virgue Hall and the gipſey's daugh- 
ter); the old gipſey woman ſaid ſhe never ſaw 
her in her life before, and hop'd ſhe was not 


come to take her life vaſe or aumom ing, to 


abet purple. 


Nares. Was the day. mention d, when 
Elizabeth Canning ſaid ſhe was rab dr. 

M. Myers. I don't know that. gm 

Mr. Nares. Did you hear the old woman 


tay. ſhe. had been any diſtance” from Endfield- 
Waſh? 


M. Myers. No, I did not; but I heard whe 


| old woman ſay ſhe had lain there but three 
nights, 
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Mx. Nares.. Did you find the e peter! baſon 
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nights, and George ſaid ſo too; after that they 
carried Elizabeth Canning up one pair of ſtairs, 
and into two rooms, one of them was lock'd, 
and the key ſent for; ſhe ſaid none of chem 


were the room in which ſhe was confin'd; then 


ſhe was carried thro? the kitchen and up into 
another room; then ſhe ſaid, gentlemen, this is 
the room that 1 was in but here is more hay in 
it than there was when I was here. 

Mr. Nares. Was you in the room then? 


M. Myers. I was, She took her foot, 59 


put the hay away, and ſhewed the gentlemen 


two holes; and ſaid they were in the floor, | 


| when ſhe was in it before. 


Mr. Nares. Had you heard | her mention 
them two holes before? 


M. Myers. No, I never did. Mr. Mn 


ſet his back againſt a window, and aſk'd her 

what ſhe had ever obſery'd out of that window. 

She ſaid, hills at a diſtance. 
Mr. Nares. Which window was this? | 


M. Myers. That next to the fire-place; ſhe 
had told us there was a pewter baſon there, and 


a ſaddle ; but when we came _— there were 
two ſaddles. | 


Mr. Nares. Did 3 you look out at the win- 
dow? _ 


M. Myers, I can't ſay I did. 


Mr. Nares. When he pur his back to the . 
window, could ſhe have ſeen what was to we 


ſeen there? 


there? 
NM. Myers. We did. 


Mr. Nares. Did the mention. e colour. 


the pitcher was at her firſt mentioning it ? 


M. Myers. I can't ſay ſhe did; but ſaid it 


would hold a gallon of water. 


Mr. Nares. Where did you firſt ſee the 
pitcher ? 


M. Myers. In the: Wc 


Mr. Nares. Did * go. to juſtice 7 Taſh- 


maker? 82 


M. Myers. "No, 1 did not. The other 5 
man and I were a- cold, ſo we went over to a 


Pohle houſe. 55 937 5 
Ooß- eramined. 


Mr. Willes, Was her linnen diy when you 


was with her on the 29th of January ? 


M. Myers. I look'd all about the neck and 


ſhoulders, it was not very dirty, but it was dir- 
ty, it was ſoil'd from her body. 


Mr. Willes. Was you by: when the was un- 
dreſs'd? 


M. Myers. No; I was not. 


Mr. Willes. Do you know what number of 
petticoats ſhe had on? 


M. Myers. No; I do not. 


Mr. Willes, Pray did ay of ou: know Mr. 


Skarrat ? 
M. Myers. I Wn him. 


Mr. Willes. Do you believe old Mrs. Car 


ning had any knowledge of him ? 
M. Myers. T believe the might. 


Mr. Willes. Did you hear her call him by 


| his name ? 


M. Myers. No; I did not. 


Mr. Willes. Why do you think: the might 
know him ? 


if} 
wo 


M. Myers. Becauſe he liv'd in the neigh- 
bourhood, next door to her but one, 
Mr. Nares. Who was there when you was, 
thek, 

M. Myers. There was Mrs. Woodward, 


Mrs. Lion, and Elizabeth's r fol mo- 
ther. 


Mr. Nares. Did you hear Skarrat examine 


Elizabeth Canning where ſhe had been? 
M. Myers. No; I did not. 


Mr. Mares. Did you obſerve the blood to 
drop very faſt from her ear? 


Mr. Nares. Was the handkerchief then e on 
her head? 


M. Myer. It was. 
Mr. Nares. Was there much blood « on the 


; handkerchief "a 


M. Myers. There was a pretty 4 upon 
it 


Mr. Nares. Was you at Enfield-Waſh when 


Ca was carry*d into the kitchen? 


M. Myers. I was. 
Mr. Nares. Do you remember the door to 


18 be open that leads up into the e when . 


ſhe was there? 


M. Myers. I don't W it was. 
Mr. Nares. Upon her being carried into the 


kirchen, did ſhe ay, ſhe Had been 1925 be- 


M. Myers. No, he was not ſo high up to fore? 


M. Myers. No: 3 1 did not hear any thing 
r 

Mr. Nares. When Mr. Adamſon" aſk'd, 
what proſpect there was out of the window, 
did not ſhe ſay, there were trees near it. 


M. Myers. Not as I heard. 


Mr. Nares. I think you y. ſhe deſcrib'a | 


the elderly woman? 
M. Myers. 1 heard her deſeribe the two 


girls that were by, one was a black girl, the 
other a fair one, and the old woman, a tall 


black iwarthy woman. 


Mary Woodward POET 33 
M. Woudward, Elizabeth Canning's mother 


ſent for me the night ſhe came home. I went 
there about half an hour after ten, and ſtaid 
till about one. There came Mr. Skarrat, 
Mr. Wintlebury, and others after I was there. 
Mrs. Canning aſk d me, who ſhe ſhould ſend for? 


I faid, ſend for her beſt friends. I men- 


tion'd Mr. Lion and his wife, and others. 
She ſent the apprentice, he return'd, and ſaid, _ 
he was gone to bed. There came Mrs, Myers 

and Polly Lion, the latter lives ſerxant x with | 


Mr. Roberts. 


Mr. Williams. Had you any converſation 
with Elizabeth Canning? 


M. Woodward. I had ; the firſt word ſhe ſaid 
to me was, Mrs. Woodward: T am almoſt 


ſtary'd to death. (She was ſitting in the chims 
ney corner, and lift up her head, and put her 
hands together) 1 have had nothing, ſaid he, 


but bread and water ſince New-year*s-day at 
night, and I have had no bread ever fince Fri- 


day. Laſk'd her, where ſhe had been? She 
faid, ſhe had been confin'd in a room in a 


houſe on the Hertfordſhire TIO 
I Mr. 


M. Myers. No; it had dropp'd upon er | 
- ſhoulder, and another drop was then at bet 
ear. 
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116 
Mr. Williams. Was this before any body 


came in? 
M. Wordward.. Opon my oath, this ſhe ſaid 
before any body came in. I knowing nothing 
of the Hertford-road, aſk'd her no more of it. 
Mr, Williams. 
| tioning any body's name? 


M. Weidward. I did not obſerve through 


the whole time 1 was there, that ſhe mention'd 
any body's name, I mull'd her a little wine, 
but was never out of the room.” 
what was become of her cloaths? 

Mr. Williams. Go on, you need not give a 


particular account of the ict robbery in 
Moorfields. 


M. Woodward. She ſaid, about half an hour 


after ſhe came to her ſenſes, ſhe came to a 
houſe where ſhe was confined, there were three 
women took hold of her; the old woman aſk'd 
her, if ſhe would go their way? ſhe anſwer'd, 
no. Upon that ſhe went to a dreſſer or dreſ- 
ſer-drawer, and took a knife, and ripp'd the 
lacing of her ſtays, and after that took up her 


petticoats and look*d at them, and took her a 
ſlap on the face, and ſaid, dn you, you bitch, 
I' give you that, and turn'd her up a pair of 7 
ſtairs into this place, where ſhe was confin'd, 


with threatening oaths to cut her throat if ſhe 
heard her cry out. I aſk'd her, what fort of an 
old woman this was? She ſaid, ſhe was a tall, 
black, ſwarthy woman, and the young women 
did nothing but laugh at her. 
her beſt part of half an hour before the others 
came in. 


Mr. Williams. 


to give her anſwer? 


M. Woodward. No; nor ber mother - never 
ſpoke to her, during che whole time el was talk- 


ing to her. 
Mr. Willams. 
ov accord? 


ter I aſk'd her where ſhe had been confin'd. 
Mr. Williams. 
whole confinement, that ſhe ſaw any body? 
M. Woodward, Not as I remember. 


handkerchief. 
Mr. Williams. 
this the ſame? _ 


M. Woodward. I do really Lalit this to be. 


it, but I will not take upon me to ſwear it. 
Mr. Williams. Had 4 ever Em it before 

that night? 

M. Woodward. No; never. 

Mr. Williams. Upon your oath, do you 
know whether that 1s her mother's * f 

M. Weodward. Her mother never had ſuch 
2 thing on her back in her life. 

Mr. Williams, Look upon chis half hand- 


wy 1 


M. Moodward. This 1 know is the ſame 
ſhe came home in. 
Mir. Williams. You fay you mull'd 5 ſome 
wine, did ſhe drink much? 
M. Woodward. I gave her about half a tea- 


cup full, and about the value of a nutmeg in 


Jeu? of bread ad in wine; ſhe roll'd 


Do you remember her men- 


L aſk'd ber, 


gerous ill. 
and put in a chair to go to Mr. F 100g: , th 


I was there with 


Was there. any thing from enquiring for the ſhi 


your examination that could pan lead her 7 


Did the ell you his of her 


; Mayle” s obſervation ? 
M. Woodward. She began and went on, af. 


Did ſhe ſay, during Tr 
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it about in her mouth. and ſaid, Mrs. Wood. 


ward, I can't ſwallow it, and ſpir it out. She 
ſpoke very faint and low. © 

Mr. Williams. Do you believe the was rei 
in that bad ſtate of health, in * fs 
appear'd to be. 

M. Woodward. 1 belies the was as bad as 
ſhe appear'd to be, I am ſenſible of that; ſhe 
ſupp*d about a ſpoonful of the wine, wherher 
ſhe ſwallow'd it all or not J don't Know. She 
gave an account of having no ſtools in that 
time, and the apothecary did all he could to 
aſſiſt her in that caſe, 

Mr. Williams. When was the able to go 
abroad? 

M. Woodward On the Tueſday ſevennight 
after ſhe came home (which was on a Monday) 
ſhe came to my houſe, and was there almoſt 
three weeks, ſhe was ill all the time, and the 
doctor and apothecary came to her, during part 
of the time ſhe was at my houſe, ſhe was dan- 
She was brought in a man's arms, 


day after ſhe came to my houſe, 
Croſ-examined. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you obſerve her ear at alli | 
M. Woodward. I did not that night ſhe came 


home, but the apothecary's man did; the hand- 


kerchief was all bloody, it bled fo that it 2 


| ſhock*d me, I could not look at it; it was very 
cold weather, and the blood had congealed 


and was thick upon her ear, and fitting by the 


fire I fanſy that made her bleed afreſh. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Do ”u remember Mrs. Mayle | 
. | 


that ſhe came home in? 
M. Woodward. Les; ſhe ſaw i it, her mother 
ſhew'd it her.. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Do y you know it was the mite | 


ſhe came home in? 


M. Woodward. I do. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne, Do you | remember Mrs. 


M. Woodward. Ido; that was, that Giwekid 


take her oath that no man ever lay with her, 
for if there had there would have been nature 
on one ſide or other.. 

e 
was in a moſt deplorable condition; ſhe had 
an old ragged bed- n on and a bit of an 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Do you remember hens ſhe 
obſerv'd whether it was clean or dirty e 


NM. Woodward, Upon my oath, ſhe did not oh. 
_ obſerve any thing elſe in my hearing. 
Look at this bed gown, is oy 


Mr. Gaſcoyne, Was the ſhift dirty? „ 
M. Woodward. It was; but not ſo dirty as 7 


he had been at hard work in it? 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. What did you think of ie? 

M. Woodward, It was dirty. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Was it as dirty as if it had 
been worn by a perſon that was dragg'd from 
London to Endfield- Waſh, and yd upon = 


ſo long afterwards ? 


M. Woodward, Yes, it was. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you ever expreſs — 
to the contrary to any body? 
M Woodward. No; I never did. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Whether you ever expreſo d 


you were ſurpriz'd that the ſhift was no more 


dirt) upon being worn ſo long? 
M. Woodward. No; I never ſaid ſuch a 
thing. 


Mr. Gaſceyne. Did you obſerve any ſplaſhes 


of dirt on it? 


M. Wood- 
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M. Woodward. I did not; if ede n 
any I mult have ſeen them. 

4 Mi. Gaſcoyne. Were there no ſpots « on. it at 
= 

MN. Woodward, There were no ſpots of any 
kind in the World. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Take care, you are en Ar. 
oath. | 

M. Wakword. I am ſo. 

Mr. Gaſcoyne. Did you think che ſhift was 
not ſo dirty as it might have been, if ſhe had 
work'd-in it all the time? 

M. Weodward. I think it might have been 
as dirty in a week, if ſhe had worked i in it all 
the time. 

Recorder. Did you ſee Mrs. Mayle there ? 

M. Woodward. I did. 

+ Recorder, Did not ſhe a. it could not have 
been worn above a week ? 

M. Woodward, No; I never heard her. 

Kecorder. Whether Mrs. Mayle and Mrs. 
Canning did not quarrel? _ 

M. Woodward. No; not in my . 

Recorder. Was ſhe chere abo ve once? 

. Woodward. I never knew ſhe was. 


John Wi 2 from.” 
1 have known Elizabeth 8 the mother 
about 14 or 15 years; ſhe lives in Alderman- 
bury- poſtern, and bears as good a character as 
any in the pariſn. I have known the daughter, 
I believe, 12 years z ſhe/1s a very ſober girl as 


any I know; and I believe the whole neigh- 


. e will ſay ſo. She lived with me about 


"Mr. Moreton. Did the ſhew a diſpoſitic on to 
be forward, or gay? _ 

J. Wi ntlebury. Quite oa” I don't t ge 
lieve ſhe went out once in a quarter of a year. 


When ſhe went away from me, many of the 


neighbours would have had her. 


r. Moreton. Do you remember her being | 


miſſing on the iſt of January? 


J. Wintlebury. I do. And of her coming | 
5 on the 29th. And ſaw her that night at 


her mother's houſe, ſitting by the fire. 
Mr. Moreton. How came you to go there? 
J. Wintlebury. A neighbour came and told 
me, ſhe was come home. 
Mr. Moreton. Do you know who that neigh 
bour was 
F. Wintlebury. 1 do not. 
Mr. Moreton, Was it Mr. Skarrat? _ 
FJ. Wi ntlebury. No; it was not. I went; and 


when I came into the room I met with ten or a 


dozen people: there was the girl, in a very 
bad condition; with a handkerchief wrapped 


about her head, and, I think, it was bloody on 


one ſide. She was very weak. I took hold of 
her hand, and ſaid Bett. She ſaid, O Lord, Sir, 
2 don't know what I have gone through, or 

mething to that effect. Said I, you are at 
home now; and, it is to be hoped, you have 


friends to aſſiſt you if you have been uſed ill. 1 


| aſked her, where ſhe bad been? She ſaid, on 
the Hertfordſhire road. I ſaid, how do you 


know that? She ſaid, ſhe remembered ſeeing 


(chrough ſome cracks, when ſhe was in the 
8 the coachman that uſed to carry things 
or me. 


Mr. Moreton. What coachman had you uſed 
to ſend things R 


J. Wintlebury. By the Royſton or r Hertford 


coach. I aſked her, how far ſhe was from Lon- 
don? She ſaid, about 10 or 11 miles. Then I 


ſaid, Pray can you tell whoſe houſe you were 
at? She ſaid, I cannot: but I heard the name 
Wills, or Wells, by people below ſtairs. 

Mr. Moreton. Do you know Robert Skarrat ? 

F. Vintlebury. I do. 

Mr. Moreton. Was he in the room when ſhe 


mentioned the name Wills or Wells ? 


7. Wintlebury. He might be; I did not ſe 


him then. 


Mr. Moreton. Do you recolle&t Skarrat men- 


| tioned Wills or Wells to her? 


J. Wintlebury. To the beſt of my knowledge 


he did not. : 
Mr. Moreton. Did you ſee Mary Myers there ? ; 


F. Wintlebury. I can't remember. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you ſee a woman kneel- 


ing by the ſide of her? 
J. Wintlebury. I don't know, Mead I ſtaid 


there but about 3 or 4 minutes, and there were 


a great many people in the room. 


Mr. Moreton. Was you before Mr. Alder- 
man Chitty. 


J. Wintlebury. 1 was ; but that is quite out 


of my memory. I don't know the en I 
: that paſſed. 
a 18 months, about 3 or 4 months before this c 


; . She always behayed herſelf in a 

very ſober manner. I keep a public houſe. 1 

3 have a back- room, where ſhe would common- 
| ly be. She very ſeldom came forward. 


Mr. Moreton. Was you at Enfield- Waſh | * 


J. Wintlebury. I was; with Mr. Colley, Mr. 
Sparham, Mr. Adamſon, Mr. Lion, and Mr. 
Hague. I got down before the chaiſe came 
down, and went to the Sun. The headborough 
went with a warrant to Wells's before me ſome 
time: after that I went into the houſe, the par- 
lour, and kitchen, and up ſtairs; and into an- 


other room out of the kitchen; it is a long 


room, it goes up about 4 or 5 ſteps; I obſery- 
ed there was a great deal of hay there: it ſeem- 
ed as if it had been toſſed up 2 it laid * 


ry light. 


Mr. Moreton. Did Mr. Naſh go in Wh you ? 


F. Wintlebury. I was in before him an hour. 


8 He, and Mr. Lion, Mr. Hague, and Mr. Ald- | 
ridge, came all down e we were there 5 
an hour before them. 


Mr. Moreton. Who went 380 with: you! 3 
F. Wintlebury. Mr. Adamſon and Mr. Skar- 


rat did. We put up at the Sun; and another or 


two went down on foot. 


Mir. Moreton. Who was in che room with 


ou? 
J. Wintlebury. Mr. Adamſon was, and em. 
Mr. Moreton. What did you obſerve in the 
room ? 


of drawers, a ſaddle, and a place where ſome 
body had laid on, and a rug upon them: I did 
not diſturb it much: I can't tell what was un- 
der the rug; it ſeemed to be a parcel of old 
ſacks. I obſerved a broken pitcher. 


Mr. Moreton. Did ſhe tell you the night of 


her coming home of a pitcher? _ 
J. Wintlebury. She did; of a broken one. 
H h She 


F. Wintlebury. There was an 01d pair of cheſt * 
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I thought it was the ſame ſhe deſcribed. 


think this is it? 
Fe. Wintlebury. I believe it may be 1 it. 


Mr. Moreton. Whether or no you know of 
any of your friends carrying that pitcher up in- 


to the workſhop ? 


J. Wintlebury. I believe I was ; the firſt perſon 


of us that went into the room. 


Mr. Moreton. Are you ſure there was a 


broken pitcher in the room when T's went in 
A 
J. FViutlebury. I am ſure there was. 


Mr. Moreton. How long did you ſtay 1 in the 


room then? 


F. Wintlebury. 1 ſtaid but a little time, and 
then came down again. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you ſee any thing of a 


man that obſtructed any Doay from going into 
this hay-lofr? 

F. Wintlebury. No. This was about half an 
hour before Elizabeth Canning was come. Mr. 


| Naſh, Mr. Aldridge, Mr. Hague, and Mr. 


Lion, were not come then. When they came, 
they deſired me to go and deſire them to make 


the coach. After this Canning came down, 
and was brought into the kitchen and ſet upon 


the dreſſer, and after that into the parlour; 
there ſhe was deſired to fix upon the perſon. 
that cut her ſtays off: the hxed upon Mary 


5 Squires. 
5 ning then? 


many more. 


1 Moreton. Did the ſe Squires" s face be- 
: Fs ſhe fixed upon her? 


J. Wintlebury.. She ſaw a little of her face, I 
ſuppoſe. There were about 8 or 9 people 
found the fire; 


in her hand, ſitting crouching, with her head 


and her knees together; and as Canning look'd 4 
round, ſhe ſaid, that is the woman that cut my 


ſtays off. - 

©: e Had Elizabeth Canning given 
you any deſcription of the Perſon, that cut t off 
her ſtays, before? 

F. Wintlebury. I can't ſay ſhe had. 
Mr. Moreton. What was > done after Canning 
had charged her? 

F. Wintlebury. Squires got up, and ſaid, What 
I, madam ! did I cut your ſtays off ? Canning 
ſaid, Ves; 
in the kitchen: then ſhe went and fat down 
again. 

Mr. Moreton. Did Mary Squires fay where 
ſhe was, at the time thoſe ſtays were cut off? 

J. Wintlebury. No ſhe did not mention any 
thing as I heard. 

Mr. Moreton. Did ſhe mention how long ſhe 
had been at Wells's houſe ? 5 

7. Wintlebury. No; not at that time. 

Mr. Moreton. What do you mean by ſaying 
at that time, did ſhe at any other time ? 

J. Wintlebury. She did not at any other time, 
to my knowledge. 

I 


ſon put his 


then I took n my horſe, and went and met 


the old gipſey had a little pipe 


you cut my ſtays off, in ſuch a place 
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She deſcribed: it by being a broken one; and 
which would hold our” a gallon, or fome- 
thing like that: and when I faw it in this room, 


Mr. Moreton. Did ſhe defire Canning not to 
ſwear her life aw 


a 
J. Wintlebury. Fndced I I don't know that ſhe 


did. 
Mr. Moreton. Look at this Pitcher; do you 


Mr. Moreton.” What was done after this? 

J. Wintlebury. Then Canning was carried up 
ſtairs, and did not fix upon any' of the rooms , 
I think there are 3 of them: they were going 
to carry her farther, and ſhe ſaid, I was not car- 
ried ſo high; I did not go up above 4 5, or 6 
ſteps at the moſt. | | 

Mr. Moreton. Who did ſhe ſay ſo to? 

FJ. Wintlebury. She ſaid ſo to me. Vida this 
ſhe was brought into the kitchen again, and 
the hay-loft door was open, and, ſhe went up 
there and looked about her, and faid, this 1s 


the room in which I was cotfined. 


Mr. Moreton. Where was ſhe when the ſaid 

this? . 

J. Wi ntlebury. This ſhe ſaid as ſhe was 'going | 

up ſtairs; I believe I then had hold of her 

hand. When 125 was in the room, Mr. Adam- 
a 


her if ſhe could mention any thing that the 
could ſee out at that window, 
Mr. Moreton. Could ſhe at that time ke any 
thing out at it?: 
J. Wintlebury. Then, Til mne tould not. 
Mr. Moreton. But could ſhe before he had, 


Put his back to it? 


FJ. Wintlebury.” He was up ſtairs before bee,” 5 
Mr. Moreton. Was Mr. Naſn in che Wen, 


then? 


3 wi rally, vey likely te! Was; but 1 


don t know that. l 
Mr. Moreton. Was you near r Elizabeth Can- . 


Mr. Moreton. What was her anfver to Mr. 


Adamſon? 
Fe Wintlebuy. I was; and ro were a great = 


J. Wintlebury. She ſaid there were farms bills 


retty way off; and 1, 2, or 3 houſes on the 
Ich MATTING. 


Mr, Moreton. Did ſhe give a true DOM 


: of the proſpet ? 


F. Wintlebury. She did. 

Mr. Moreton. Which window was this pint 25 

J. Wintlebury. This was the window neareſt 
the fire-place, in the eaſt : after this Mr. Adam- 
ſon opened the window; the girl ſaid, that 


window was nailed up when I was here. 1 look- 
ed at the north window, where ſhe got out at; 
that was a little caſement, about ꝙ by 18, or 10 
by 20: there were boards nailed over this north 
window; it ſeemed to be freſh done, and in a 
very cobling way : 
home, but bent double ; it did not ſeem to be 


the nails were not drove 


done by a man; and, I think, Mr. Adamſon 
made the ſame obſervation. 


Mr. Moreton, Did you make that obſerva- 


| tion to any body then? 


J. Wintlebury. No; I did not. 
away to juſtice Taſhmaker. 


We all went 
Mr. Moreton. Did Elizabeth Canning 


in. 


George Squires when ſhe was firſt brought in? ? 


J. Wintlebury. No. 

Mr. Moreton. When did ſhe firſt ſee him? 

8 Wintlebury. I believe ſhe firſt ſaw him 
when ſhe went into the parlour, when we went 
in firſt; then George was in a very great hurry, 
and ſeemed much perplexed, and ran up ſtairs, 


and was going to go away; he was bundling 


up ſome ſtockings: ſome people, 2 or 3, went 


ck againſt a window, and aſked 


== 


1 


= 


150 ad lid, bert are you e you the 
not go away. And they would not let him go; 
and brought him into the parlour again. T hen 
he had a large great coat on. | 
Mr. Moreton. Who were there, 2 or 3 the? 
F. Wintlebury. There was one Ball, he is ſince 
dead. Geo. Squires grew. obſtropulous and 
wanted to get 'out at the window, and Ball 
called out for more help; and then I think an- 
other perſon went in. 
Mr. Moreton. Was you then in the room? 
J. Wintlebury. I was not. When Canning 
was brought in, ſhe was aſked if ſhe knew that 


perſon? meaning George, ſhe faid ſhe could not 


fay it was the man, but it looked very much like 
him. He had before this pulled his great coat. 
off; then they made him put the great coat on. 
She ſaid, he looks very much like the man, but 


T will not poſitively ſwear to him. 


Mr. Moreton. Where was this? 


FJ. Wintlebury. In the parlour. She ſaid alſo, 
there were 2 girls in the room when her ſtays 
were cut off. We had her out into the kitchen, 


and brought them in one by one, and ſhe 
pitched upon Virtue Hall. and Lucy Squires. Then 


we went before Juſtice Taſhmaker ; there Can- ; 
two years. He is a hartſhorn-raſper. 
Mr. Moreton. Did ſhe give che ſame account 


ning; was examined, 


there as ſhe gave to you? 
FJ. Wintlebury. I don't know that ſhe varied 
in her account at all. 


Mir. Moreton. Was it the ſame the gave be- a 

=} Fore Mr. Alderman Chitty ? 

i” 1 Wintlebury. I will not be poſitive to what ; 
1 mes pave before the Alderman ; I can remember ; 
but a little of that, about how ſhe was robbed. * 
Mr. Moreton. Was Ju . at the trial of | 
4 Mary Squires? 


Db Wintlebury. 1 was. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you hear ber give her evi 
dence in this court? 


F. Wintlebury. I did. 4 


Mr. Moreton. Could you obſerve any l 
difference between that and what ſhe did before 
55 Ne Taſhmaker? 


J. Wintlebury. No; I could not. 


Mr. Moreton. Had you any reaſon als to 
doubt her ſtory ? 


F. Wintlebury. No; I had none at all. 


Mr. Moreton. Did Mr. Naſh ſay, as ke + was 
going home, he was not ſatisfied with Canning? 8 
account! 


gh Wintlebury. He did 1 not t appear to be dis 


Tr ſatisfied. 


Mr. Moreton. Nor Mr. Hague 7 

J. Vintlebury. No. 

Mr. Moreton. Nor Mr. Aldridge neither? 
J. Wintlebury. No; Sir. 


Mr. Moreton, Did you dine at Nevingzon 2 


J. Vi ntlebury. No; z I did not. 
| Croſs examined. 


ſupport of Canning? 
J. Wintlebury. No; Sir. 
Mr. Willes. Is your's a tavern or ale-tiouſe? 
J. Wintlebury. An ale-houſe. 


you, was ſhe at all fond of men? 
J. Wintlebury. No; ſhe was not. 
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Mr. Willes. At the time Canning lived with 


ä 
- anmng, Sprnſt, ere 1 19 
Mr. Wi Nes. How old \ was the, when ſhe came 


firſt ? 
F. Wi ntlebury. She might be about 17 years 


of age. 


Mr. Villes. What was the reaſon ſhe. left 
your ſervice? . 

J. Wintlebury. Becauſe ſhe got. a better place, 
That was the only reaſon. 

Mr. Willes. Was ſhe employed i in your houſe 
in ferving cuſtomers? 

J. Wintlebary.. Sometimes; very ſeldom, She 
very ſeldom came into our outward room a- 
mongſt the cuſtomers. 


Mr. Willes. How came you on the trial of 
Mary Squires to ſay ſhe had a bed- -gown and a 


capon? _ 
J. Wintlebury. 1 ſay now, 1 did not know 
whether it was a cap. 


Mr. Villes. Did you call it a cap or handker- 
chief upon that trial? _ 


Mr. Willes. Do you know Robert Skarrat ? 775 
F. Wintlebury. I do. 


Mr. Villes. How long have y you known 4 7 


J. Wintlebury. May be a year and a half or 


Mr. Villes. Has he uſed to uſe your houſe? 7 
J. Wintlebury, Ves; he has as a cuſtomer. 


Mr. Willes. Did he uſe to uſe N houſe | 


when Canning was your ſervant? 


F. Wintlebury. No; he may once or vo, but 


x don't believe he did. 


accident happened? 
FJ. Wintlebury, 1 hardly did. 


F. Wintlebury, I believe I did not. 


Mr. Willes. How came you to omit t .o many | 
material circumſtances ? 


F. Wintlebury. 1 believe che gentlemen did 


aſk me no more then. 


Mr. Willes. Was White in when 200 firſt 
came down? 


3 Wintlebury No; "We was not. 


Mr. Willes. When the was 5 TIDY into * 
kitchen and ſet upon the dreſſer, did ſhe ſay 
25 the had been in that room before ? ] 
J. Wintlebury. No; I never heard her ſay 1 
r. Willes. Did ſhe ſay there were trees grew 
againſt that window when Mr. Adamſon had bis 


back againſt it? 


J. Wintlebury. No; 1 don't remember it. I 
remember Mr. Adamſon turned about and open- 


ed the window, and looked out, ſhe ſaid then 
that-caſement was nailed up when ſhe was there. 
Mr. Willes. Did you make any remarks whe- 


ther there had been nails to faſten it? 
J. Wintlebury. No; I did not inſpect into it. 


J. Wintlebury. 1 remember but little of what 
paſſed there. 


Mr. Wiles, to T. Gurney. Turn to your notes 
of this evidence of what he faid on the trial of 


Squires of what paſſed before Mr. Alderman 


Chitty. Can you ſwear to them ? 
* Gurney, To the ſubſtance of the evidence I 


can; 


4 4 Winilebury. I don t know which I then $ 
1a Ihe 


Mr. Villes. Did you know him befor this 7 


Mr. Willes. How came you on Squires's oh 
5 to give no account of what paſſed at Enfield * 1 


Mr. Villes. Can't you recollect what ſhe faid 
85 before Alderman Chitty? 
Mr. Willes. Don't you ſubſcribe toward the 
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ſhe before Alderman Chitty ? 


can; thou h not always to the exact words. 
Mr. Willes, Do you ever Eh own any e 


you don't hear ? 


7. Gurney, No; never. 


Mr. Willes. Give the court an account wy, 
you have there put down, 


T.Gurney. On that trial this evidence was aſked, 


if he had heard the evidence Canning had then 


given? To which he anſwered, he had; and 


that ſhe gave the ſame account the night ſhe 
came home: but not quite ſo fully that night 
as ſhe did before the ſitting Alderman, on the 
Wedneſday after. 
Mr. Wittes What did he ſay paſſed the night 


the came home? 


T. Gurney. He ſaid he ſaw her the night ſhe 


came home at her mother's houſe; ſhe appeared 
in a very bad condition, and had a dirty bed- 
gown and cap on, He aſked her how ſhe did ? 
ſhe anſwered very bad; and that ſhe had been 
ſomewhere on the Hertfordſhire road, which 
| the knew by ſeeing the Hertfordſhire coach go 


backwards and forwards. After which he was 


aſked if he had heard Canning's evidence then 
given as mentioned before? 


Mr. Willes, to Wintlebury. How long » WS 


J. Wintlebury. I don't know. 
Mr. Willes. How did ſhe get there! . 


J. Winilebury. I believe ſhe went in a ed. 1 
Mr. Villes. What day did ſhe 80 to En- 
field! 1 
J. Vintlebury. On the Thurſday after ſhe 
came home. 


Mr. Willes. How aid ſhe go down ? 1 
J. Wintlebury. I believe in a chaiſe and pair. 


The chaiſe would hold 4 People, and 4 a 1 


were in it. 


Mr. Willes. How: far is it there "5p 
F. Wintlebury. It is about 11 miles. 

Mr. Willes, Did you ſee her ſet out: ? 
F. Wintlebury, No; I did not. 


Mr. Willes. Had ſhe any refreſhment there! 


F. Wintlebury. There was a little wine brought 
her there. I believe ſhe did not drink a Tpoony 


LA. --- 
Mr. Willes, Did ſhe g⁰ over to Canteril's ? 


from Enfield Waſh ? 
F. Wintlebury. It may be 3 miles. 


Mr. Willes. How far is it out of the way to 
London from Enfield Waſh? _ | 


J. Wintlebury. May be 150 yards. 
Mr. Willec. When did ſhe return to town "4 
F. Wintlebury. She returned the fame night. 


Mr. Willes. Was Skarrat your cuſtomer when 


Canning lived with you? 


J. Mintlebury. He was not as I know of. I. 
did not know him then. 


Mr. Willes. Was there any intrigue betwixt 
Skarrat and ſhe ? | 


J. Wintlebury. No; ſhe would hardly y go to 


the door to ſpeak to any body. I believe her 


quite different from an intrigueing perſon. 


a rectly, from firſt to laſt; nor have I 
queſtion ſince, only when we were in the room. 
Alfter had ſpoke to the coachman to make 
what haſte he could, they aſked me if we had 
deuten any people up? I faid we had; and ſome 

Mr. Wilks. What time did ſhe get down 
there? 3 
J. Wintlebury. At about 10 or 11 0 clock i in. 
the morning. 


3 Wintlebury. 1 don't know whether ſhe did f 
7 or * Ae 
Mr. Wilks. How far i is Juſtice Taſhmaker 3 


care who ſhe charged. 
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Mr. les. Ho] long have you- known 
Skarrat? | 


3 Wintlebury. 1 have, known him about a 
year and a half. 


Mr. Willes. Did you hear any part of what 


paſſed before Mr. Alderman. Chitty ? ? 


J. Wintlebury. I heard a little, but did not 
take much obſervation of it; and ſhe talked ſo 


low. I heard her ſay 2 men met her and robbed 
her in Moorfields. 


Mr. Willes. Did what you heard vary from 


what you heard on Squires's trial? 


F. Wintlebury. No; it did not. 
Recorder. You have heard the Note-taker 


| fay, you ſaid ſhe was more full before the fitting 
Alderman then in the account ſhe had iven be. 


fore; and here you ſay you took little notice 
of it. 


J. Wintlebury. I may forget ane "1 
ſaid 0 then, I might forget A 


Joſepb Adamſon ſworn, _ 
7, Adamſon, I have known E. Canning 11 or 


12 years, ever ſinge ſhe was big enough to play 


about her mother's dr. I am one of the per- 
ſons that went down to Enfield Waſh. I had 


| not ſeen her for 3 months before that day. Mr. 
Wintlebury and one Skarrat went down with me; 


the laſt was a ſtranger to me, we were the only 


men that had horſes; we had been there an hour 


and half. They told me I muſt go back 55 


prevent the chaiſe from mob I ſaid 1 too 
W 


the horſe without leave, and ould not Po 


back. I took the horſe and went back. 


Mr. Moreton, Did you tell Canning there | 
Was hay in the room? _ | 
J. Adamſon. I did not,neither directl or indi- . 

5 her a 


of the people were uneaſy to be gone. Then 1 
aſked what ſort of a place ſhe was confined in? 
ſhe ſaid an odd, or a wild fort of a place; ſome 


hay and ſomething elſe which I can't remember : : 


I think it was a chimney in the corner. "= 
Mr, Moreton. Did you mention hay to her? 
J. Adamſon, I never did, to my knowledge. I 

then rode on; and her maſter Mr, Lion and 


others, were going from the alehouſe to mother 
Well's, I hallooed to them, and told them what 
the girl had told me, that is, that there was 


ſome hay in the room, and a fireplace, or a chim- 


ney, I can't tell which. When ſhe came down, 


I took her out of the chaiſe, and ſet her on a 
dreſſer ; ſhe fat there 6, 7, or 8 minutes. 
Mr. Moreton. Did ſhe make any obſervations 


there? 


as 7 8 She did not. Then we took her 


into the room where they all were ; (there was 


a room full of people) ſhe turned herſelf round 
by the door, till ſhe came to where Mary Squires 
_ fat, and faid, that is the woman that cut my 85 
ſtays off. 


Mr. Moreton. Did any body give her any in- 
telligence which was Mrs. Wells! 


J. Adamſon. 1 dare ſay no body did; becauſe 


her maſter gave her a very ſtrict charge to take 


Mr. | 
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Mr. Moreton. Doyou remember Mrs. Wells 8 


aying any thing ? 


F. Adamſon. 1 do not. Aſter this ſhe he 


2 up the great ſtairs, and at the bottom, 


ſhe ſaid, I believe this is the ſtair- caſe (this was 


juſt as we came out of the room.) We went up 


Rairs into every room (I believe there are 4 of 


them.) She ſaid none of them are the room. 
Then ſhe was brought down again, and we took 


her through the kitchen and up the ſtairs into 
the hay-loft. She paus'd a little before ſhe ſpoke 3. 


and the firſt word that I remember ſhe ſaid, 
was, There is more hay than there was (as I re- 
member) in the room. Then I cautioned her 


to be careful, and let go her arm, and went up 
towards the hay, and felt it; and it was quite 
light as though it had not lain there a long time. 


Some people ſaid, they thought there had been 


ſome put lately in. I ſaid I thought there was 


not; for I went round the houſe to make obſer- 


vation, and did not think there had been any 


brought in: becauſe if there had, there muſt 


have been ſome ſcattered. Then they had got 
the jug and baſon, and ſome other things that 
| ſhe knew; but can't ſay how ſhe came to pitch 


upon them, becauſe I was making obſervations 


on the hay. I walked then directly between 


her and the caſement, and turned round, and 


ſet my back againſt the caſement, and faid, if 


you have been confined in this room ſo long, 


you will be able to give a very good account of 
it, and I expect you will. She ſaid, that was 
| nailed up when I was here. What, boarded up? 
ſaid I, No; faid ſhe, but I tried to open it, 
and could not. She deſcribed fields, and a hill 
at a diſtance, and ſome trees; but the moſt re- 


markable thing was, ſome houſes to be ſeen. on f 
the left hand ſide the lane. 


Mr. Moreton. Are you ſure ſhe ſaid ſo? 2 
F. Adamſon. I am. 


got out ? 


83 Adamſon. I helped Caller; her 1 10 


pull the boards down. I called all the gentle- 
men to ſee that it was not in the ſame condition 
with the reſt of the things in the room, with 
cobwebs as other places had. The wood was 


freſh ſplic with driving a great nail through it, 
and appeared as freſh as it could be; that is, 


the crack ſeemed quite freſh. 


Mr. Moreton. Was the 8 before you a 


pulled them down; or done by pulling them 


down? 


J. Adamſon. That was before we attempted 
to pull them down. 


Queſtion, from a jury-man. Was it boarded 


all over the window? 


F. Adamſon, It was boarded like a little ſnut- 


ter. It was one piece of wainſcot that went 
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clear acroſs; and covered it all pretty near to 
the top. There was a caſement on the right 


hand fide, and the other fide had nothing in it. 
Mr. Moreton. Did you make any obſerva- 
tions on the outſide of this window; whether 


there were the leaſt appearance of any thin 
as though any body had went out there? ” 


FJ. Adamſon, Colley and I went out, there we 


ſaw the ſurface of the plaiſter was ſcratched off, 
and we ſhewed it to ſeveral people. 


Mr. Moreton. What were their names? 
J. Adamſon. I don't know them, but there was 
a great many people looked at it, and the freſh 


prod of the mortar on the ground, then be- 
ow the window, Juſt on the edge, between the 


plaiſtering and brickwork, it was broke. 


Mr. Moreton. Do you remember ſeeing Mr. 
Hague and Mr. Alderidge there ? 


J. Adamſon. I do. Mr. Alderidge and I, both 
made obſervations on the girl's pauſing a little. 
Mr. Moreton. Did Mr. Alderidge ſeem to 
ſhew any diſſatisfaction upon that then? 


J. Adamſon. No. I obſerved a large pitcher 
in the parlour when we firſt went in. There 


were 6 or 8 of us went in 2 and 2; and when 


there were no reſiſtance, I and Mr. Colley went 
behind the houſe. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you ſee a pitcher i in the 


hay- loft or workſhop? 
J. Adamſon. I did. 


Mr. Moreton. Look at this picher, 40 you 


know it ? 


* Adamſon, I ſuppoſe that is it, it is like it; I | 
: aw it ſince at the Manſion- houſe before my Lord s 
: Mayor ; it was broken as this is. 


Mr. Moreton, Did you — che pitcher 
. there ? 


J. Adamſon. No; Sir. 


r 
Mr. Moreton. Do Canning make any obſer- 


vation on the pitcher; whether it was, or was not 
the pitcher, that was in the room when ſhe was 
there! „ 

N Adamſon. 1 fd not ow that; ; I was mak- 
. ing obſervations on the hay then. 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. Davy. Was the door that leads up into 


the workſhop, open or ſhut, when ſhe went 
1 into the kitchen the firſt time * 


FJ. Adamſon. I really can't tell. 
Mr. Davy. 


ſhe ſay there ? 


J. Adamſon. She ſaid at the bottom of it, he 


believed that was it. 


Mr. Davy. How many ſtairs were there? 
F. Adamſon. ] can't tell; there is a harch or 


door on the top ſtair. 
Upon your oath, Could ſhe not 


Mr. Davy. 


os the whole flight of ſtairs, up from the bot- 
tom, where ſhe then ſtood ? 


J. Adamſon. Upon my oath, I can't tell whe- 


there ſhe could or not. 


Mr. Davy. Was that Rair-caiſe any thing 


like the few little ſteps that lead up into the 


hay-loft? 


li J. Auan- 


q . Me Moreton. Did you know ary | body that . 
did | 
Mr. Moreton. Are you ſure ſhe could not ke ; 
$i them when ſhe ſpoke ? 
J. Adamſon. I ſtood ſo, that I am ſure me 85 
3 not, I ſtood ſo betwixt them and her. 
After the gentlemen had all looked out to ſee 
how thedeſcription anſwered, I aſked her where 
| ſhe had looked out to ſee the Hertfordſhire coach. 
She pointed to the window which was boarded 
up, and ſaid, That is the window; and that alſo 7; 
is the window that I made my eleape et. 
Mr. Moreton. Did you look to ſee whether 


there were any reaſon to think any body had 


When ſhe was gone from tbe 
kitchen to the ſtair- caſe of the houſe, What did 
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7. Adamſon There is a very great deal of | 
1 ſaid there was hay ? 


difference. 
Mr. Davy. Did you aſk her, how ſhe could 
make that miſtake ? 


J. Adamſon. I did; and ſaid, you ſee you 


was once miſtaken 1n the ſtair-caſe. 
Mr. Davy. What was this in anſwer to? 


FJ. Adamſon. She had faid, that was the cor- 


nen, where the girl ſtood and laugh'd at me, 
when my ſtays was cut off; which ſhe ſaid af- 
terwards was Virtue Hall. 

Mr. Davy. When you ſtand at the bottom 
of the ſtairs leading up into the workſhop, 
don't you ſee there are but few ſteps ? | 

J. Adamſon, I can't tell whether the ſteps 
are. without the door, or after the door is 
open? 

Mr. Davy. How long was ſhe in the kitchen, 
the ſecond time, before ſhe fix'd e the room 
ſhe was confin'd in? 

F. Adamſon. 1 believe, ſhe \ was led up in the 
room directly. 

Mr. Davy: Was the door open then, when 
ſhe came from the other ſtairs? _ 

J. Adamſon. believe it was, and ſome peo- 
ple going up. 

Mr. Davy. Did the fay, when ſhe was in the 
kitchen (pointing to the door) that is the door 
that leads to the room I was confin'd in? 

J. Adamſon. I don't remember that. 

Mr. Davy. Who ſhook up the hay? 

F. Adamſon. I don't know. 


6 hay ? 
7 Adamſon. Les; I did, to ſhew it was light 
I ſet my foot upon it firſt, 


Mr. Davy. Was Mr. Naſh, Mr. Alderidge, 


| and Mr. Hague, in the room then? 


J. Adamſon. I can't tell whether they were 


or not; I believe they were not. They might 

be all there, or none of them, for _ 
know: hone 

Mr. Day. How much hay was there i in the 
room ? 

F. Aamſon. I think, there niche be about 


half a load, or more; I can't tell hay by the 


bulk of it. | 

12 "ax, Davey. Hawa came Skarrat and you, to 
toſs up which ſhould go back to Canning? 
FJ. Adamſon. It was an indifferent perſon faid, 
to end diſpute, you had better toſs up. We had 
ſome words after that; and I went, but at laſt, 
againſt my will. 


Mr. Davey. How came you to havi words, 


after it was decided by lot ? 
J. Adamſon. After Skarrat had won, I ſaid, 


he was to go. 


Mr. Davey. Had any body obſerved at that 5 
time, that ſhe had not mentioned any hay be- 


| ing in the room? 
J. Adamſon. I had not heard any body men- 


tion any thing about it; but when I went, ſne 


told me there were ſome. 


Mr. Davey. What did OR ment, when you 


came back, in ſa ing we are all right, ſhaking 
your hat? 

J. Adamſon. Going through the waſh, my 
horſe got away from me (I believe 1 had my 
bat! in my hand.) 


mentioned the word, Hay. 
ſaid, Hay, and ſomething elſe ; 
and What, then ſhe told me a fire-place. 


Mr. Doug. Was you fiend when the 


FJ. Adamſon, No; Sir, 

Mr. Davey. Was you pid? e x5 
F. Adamſon. No; Sir. . 
Mr. Davey. Why did you tell them there was 


hay i in it? 


FJ. Adamſon. Becauſe ſhe faid fo, (455 
Mr. Davey. Why ſhould you come back to 
tell them, ihe ſaid there was oy in it, if the 


had never obſerved there was hay? 


J. Adamſon. I don't :emember any body ob- 
ſerved, ſhe had not mentioned hay. 

Mr. Davey. Had you heard ſhe had deſeribed 
the particulars of the room ? 

J. Adamſon. IJ had never heard he had given 
a deſcription of the room. 
Mr. Davey. Then why did you go to Enfield 
Wah? | 

F. Adamſon. Tent with Mr. Wintlebury for 
company; he deſired I would go with him. 
The warrant was gone down before, and we 
went with an intent to meet them. 

Mr. Davey. Had you been before the fircing 


Alderman ? 


I Maid Nor Bind in 
Mr. Davey. Did you go down. to amt! in 


: taking the people up ? 


J. Adamſon, 1 did not know ay body would 


be taken up. 


Mr. Davey. Did y you _ Jown to ſee whether 


the room anſwered the deſcription? 
Mr. Davy. Upon your oath, Did not you, 
: when you was up there, put your hand into the : 


2 e 1 Had” not heard Her: deſcribe 
any. 


Mr. Davey. Do * eee your faying 


. theſe words, What, Hay, Bett.“ 


ih Adamſon. I don't remember that I ever 


1 remember, ſhe 
and I faid, 


Mr. Davey. Whether, before you put your 


back to the window, had you not heard, ſhe 


had given an account of ſome ere in e 


room? 


J. 4 No; 1 had not. I dd it to 


8 * whether ſhe could give an account of the | 
proſpect or no. 


Mr. Davey. Should — you think it more 


| adviſeable, for the people to be ſatisfied with 


the account ſhe could give of the once a in | the | 


room, firſt? 


3 Adamſon. She was in the room. 

Mr. Davey. Upon your oath, Did the tell 
you there were trees to be ſeen out of the win 
dow ? 
5; Adamſon Ves the did, upon my oath. 
Mr. Davey. Where did ſhe ſtand then? 
FJ. Adamſon. She was juſt by the caſement. 
Mr. Davey. Did you fill the window, ſo that 
ſhe could not poſſibly ſee trees? 

J. Adamſon. I ſtood ſo near her, that I be- 


* ſhe could not ſee out at the window. | 
Mr. Davey. Are you ſure, ſhe could not ſee — 


trees: 7 


J. Adamſon, I believe ſhe could not. 
Mr. Davey. Was you cloſe to the window? 
J. Adam ſon. No; not cloſe to that, but cloſe 
before her; which I think would anſwer the 


end, to of ochre her looking out, better, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Davey. How far was the from che win- | 


| dow: 


FJ. Adamſon. She mi ight be 2 yards from it, 


and Ia yard and a hal 

Mr. Davy. Was the window boarded ? 

FJ. Adamſon. It was not. I aſked her the que- 
fon ſhe ſaid it had not been boarded up. 

Mr. Davy. Did you ever fee a window in the 
country, where there has been no hills to be ſcen 
out of it ? 

J. Adamſon. Yes, I have; upon the ſea-coaſts. 
Mr. Davy, How long had ſhe been in the 

room before you tried this experiment ? 
F. Adamſon. About 5 or 6 minutes. 
Mr. Davy. Had ſhe not time enough to look 
out there? 
F. Adamſon. I don't think ſhe had. 

Mr. Moreton. When did you hear ſhe was 

come home? 


J. Adamſon, 1 never heard ſhe was, till the 
night before we went down. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you go down voluntarily, 
as a friend of the girl, or upon requeſt'? 

F. Adamſon. No: it was upon the requeſt of 
Mr. Wintlebury, and others. I was juſt come 
off a journey, and took a friend's horſe without 
leave. Ihe 

Mr. Moreton. Did you tell Mr. Tick there 

was a fire place or chimney, as well as hay? 
* Yes; I mentioned both to him. 


r. Moreton. Did Mr. Lion hear your ob- 
ſervations on the hay A 


F. Adamſon. No ; he then was engaged in had her health tolerably 


the right hand corner of the room, there they 


5 had got the jugg, a baſon, and tobacco mould. 
Mlr. Moreton. Suppoſing ſhe could ſee the 
trees, could ſhe ſee the houſes on the left hand 
7 fide the way? 


8 Adamſon. No; them ſhe could not ſer, 
til we look'd. 


IAr. Moreton. What! is he ar of Eli- 
zabeth Canning ? 


F. Adamſon. I never 5 a bad character of 
her before this in my life. I always looked up- 


on her to beagirl of a good character. 
| Baron Legge. At the time you ſtood there, 
wal aſked what could be feen out at the win- 


dow, and ſhe ſaid trees, and hills at a diſtance, 
did fhe tell you what was betwixt the trees and 


the window ? 


ns Adamſon. 1 dow t remember any thing ſne 
7 faid beſides. 


Baron Taree, Did ſhe mention any foot-way 
near there? 

F. Adamſon. No; not as I remember. 
Baron Legge. Were the boards pulled down 
From the window before che girl came chere, or 
after? 

F. Adamſon. They were not pulled Jen till 
after ſhe came. I aſked her, which was the 


window from whence ſhe had ſeen the Hert- 


fordſhire coach? She ſaid, that, and pointed 
to it. Then, I ſaid, let's 2 a we can ſee 
the road out at it or not: then I went to pull 
the board down, and the man who ſaid he was 
her uncle helped: we wrenched it off. 

Baron Legge. Could you have ſeen the Hert- 
fordſhire coach go by as the board was then up? 
F. Adamſon. I might; as it was light over 
the board, had I looked over it. 


1 


man that had been brought to bed? 


a" wn 


Baron Legge. Were there any cracks big 
enough in the board to look through ? 


F. Adamſon. I can't ſay there were. 


| | Sutherton Backler orn. ; 

I live at Aldermanbury-poſtern. I was a 
2 55 to on the goth of January, the day after 
lizabeth Canning's coming home, to come to 
her. I attended her; and found her in a very 
low and weak condition. She was ſo extreme- 
ly low, that I could ſcarcely hear her ſpeak. She 
was in bed, in cold clammy ſweats upon her. 
She complained of being very faint and ſick at 
times, with a pain in her bowels; and com- 
plained of having been coſtive all the time of 


her confinement. I ordered her a purging 
medicine; but her ſtomach was too weak, and 
could not bear the medicine ſhe took. F ind- 


ing that, I ordered a clyſter to be adminiſtred, 


on the goth in the evening. 


Mr. Nares. Did they give it Oe) 
S. Backler. They did; I think. | alſo or- 


dered opening medicines the ſame day. She had 


no more medicine till the 3d of February : then 


I ordered another clyſter, that had ſome little 
effect, and brought away ſome ſmall quantity, 
but did not anſwer the end. I ordered her an- 
other on the 5th, that had no effect at all. She 


continued ſtill bad. Doctor Eaton was ſent. 
for upon the 6th. He wrote Proper preſcrip- 


tions for her for 14 days. 


Mr. Nares. How long was ſhe before ſhe 


S. Backler. He bad n medicines 
and gentle cathartics; and after a fortnight he 


did not come paſt 3 or 4 days, and ſhe waͤs 
tolerably well in about a month. Her face ap- 
peared very well. Her face uſed to be of a re- 
markable red compleCtion, but her colour was 
quite gone, and her arms of a livid colour, 


ſpotted. I had known her ſome years. 


medicines before this? 
S. Backler. No; never. | | 
Mr. Nores. How came ſhe to go to Enfield, 
when the clyſters had not had the effect? 
S. Backler. I thought ſhe was very SER to 


bear it, and wondered that ſhe did: I thought 


it extremely improper. * thought ſhe could 
not bear the fatigue. _ 


Mr. Nares. What may you imagine thoſe 9855 
ſymptoms you ſaw upon her to be owing to? 


S. Backler. I don't know that: ſhe was very 


much emaciated and waſted, from what ſhe was 
when I ſaw her before. 


Mr. Nares. Do you think the confinement 
you have heard of would nor occaſion it ? 


S. Backler, To be ſure by living upon what 


ſhe ſays, ſhe muſt be very much waſted. 8 
Eaton was called in, becauſe they thought her 


in a very dangerous way. _ 
Mr. Nares. From the appearance of her at 


the time that you ſaw her, was there any ap- 


pearance of her having been in a ſalivation? 
S. Bachler. She was very much emaciated and 


| waſted to be ſure ; but I never did ſee a perſon _ 


as ſoon as they came out of a ſalivation in my 
life, or attended one in it. 
Mr. Nares. Had ſhe any appearance of a wo- 


S. Backler, 


Mr. Nares. Had you ever attended her with 
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S. Backler. She woke like a perſon. half- 
ſtarved; in a weak, waſting, ö ds way: 
but what was the cauſe of i it I don't know. 


Croſs examined. 

Mr. miles When ſhe complained ſhe had 
had no ſtool, what did ſhe ſay about making 
water ? 

S. Backler. I believe ſhe did not make water 


till the Doctor had attended her, which was not 
till the 6th day ; by giving her diuretics. 


Mr. Willes. How long did ſhe ſay ſhe had 


been without a ſtool? 


S. Backler. She ſaid, ſhe had not had any 
during the time of her confinement ; but did : 


not ſay ſhe had not made water. 


Mr. Willes. Did ſhe ſay, ſhe had made 
water ? 
S. Backler. I do not remember ſhe ſaid ſhe 


had made water. 


Mr. Moreton. Do you believe, that a perſon 


that is half ſtarved is not ſo fatas a 9 that 
is full fed? 


S. Backler. No, to be ſure, Sir; he can't. 
Mr. Villes. What colour were her nails? 
S. Backler. Her arms were black and livid, | 


| and her nails look'd of a ſort of a bluiſh caſt. 
| I came, which was the 6th; then I heard that 


Dr. Eaton ſworn. 
Dr. Eaton. I am a phyſician. The firſt of my 


attending Elizabeth Canning was at her mo- 


ther's requeſt, on the 6th of F ebruary : hear- 


ing it was a compaſſionate caſe, I attended her. 


I found her in a very weak condition, and was 


very apprehenſive ſhe would die: ſhe appeared 

to me to be in very great danger for a few days. 

She complained of colics and pains in her 

| bowels 3 and could ſcarce keep any thing upon 

ber ſtomach, I can't ſay ſhe entirely kept her a 

bed. She took a little chicken broth. 
Mr. Williams. Did 8 ſee any bes of an 


impoſture? 
Dr. Eaton. No; I faw none at = 
Mr. Williams. Had you heard ſhe had been 


away from her friends? 
Dr. Eaton.: 1 had. I was very full of buſi- 
neſs: I only attended to her: I did not aſk 

_ queſtions about her confinement. I found ſhe 


was coſtive to a very great degree. She had had 
one ſtool before I came. I happened to ſee the 


apothecary, and he was relating this caſe to 
me: he was ſaying what he intended to give 
her. I ſaid, mild things, after ſo long faſting, - 
would be better; and he gave it her, and it 


had had ſome effect. It was 70 8 2 before 
the danger began to be over. 
Mr. Williams. How long did you attend 
ber 
Dr. Eaton. 1 attended her from the 6th to the 
20th of February, the 2oth included, every 


day; and after that every other day, for a few 
days; the laſt time was on the 4th of March: 


then ſhe was well enough to go abroad in the 
neighbourhood; and I believe ſhe had been 
abroad a day or two before that. 

Mr. Williams. Have you not had objects un- 
der your care in ſalivations? 
Dr. Eaton. I have. 

Mr. Williams. Whether chat does not leave 


2 


in this? 


ſponded with a perſon that had ſuffered hunger, 


tice of her hands and legs. 


tion? 


ſhe had the next the day after. 
Mr. Davey. Was chere any difficulty after 


: her? # 


very remarkable ſymptoms i in the mouth > throat, 
and breath ? 


Dr. Eaton. Les; it does for "TAP time after 
Mr. Williams. Was ads the leaſt ſymptom 


Dr. Eaton. O nothing like it nothing like 
it: I'll aſſure you, nothing like it in the world. 
It was nothing like coming out of a ſalivation. 
Mr. Williams. Did you oblerve her arms or 
RF... 
Dr. Eaton. 1 did not t take ſo much notice of 
them. 

Mr. Williams. If you had not been told the 
real caſe, what ſhouid you have bas it to 
have been ? 


Dr. Eaton. I can't but ſay, the caſe corre- 
thirſt, and cold, and great hard(hip. 


Croſs examined. 

Mr. Davey, Did you obſerve her hands and 
legs 3 
Dr. Eaton. Nobody deſited me to * no- 


Mr. Davey. When had ſhe her firſt evacua- 
Dr. Eaton. She had the firſt the day before 
ſne had had one the day before: and I believe 


that? 
Dr. Eaton. There was; and medicines or- 
dered pretty commonly, to the 20th. ä 
her diuretics a pretty deal. 5 
Mr. Davey. Had 18 any converſation with 


Dr. Zaton. 1 had none at all. I was very full 
of buſineſs at that time, and [ did my bulinek = 
- as well as I could... - SS 
Mr. Davey. Did you examine any ourward | : 
appearance? . 
Dr. Eaton. No; I aid 1 not. They complain 
ed ſhe had too little evacuation oY Anne... 
Mir. Davey. How was her pulſe? WH” 
Dr. Eaton. She had a ſingular pulſe: I was 
afraid of her falling into a fever and I order- : 
ed that which was material for a fever. 5 
Mr. Davey. Had you never a patient i in this 
condition before? 
Dr. Eaton. Many. 
Mr. Davey. Did all their diſorders proceed 
from hunger, thirſt, and cold? 
Dr. Eaton. No; ſhe was weak and emaciat- 
od, and her ſtomach weak. When we preſcribe 
for a perſon, we attend to all the circumſtances; 
and aſk all the queſtions neceſſary, to let us 
into the concomitant ſymptoms. I formed my 
opinion from what I found, a low, flaſhing 
pulſe, and fluttering. Every thing correſponded 
to what they ſaid; and therefore I had no rea- 
ſon to diſbelieve the ſtory. _ 
Mr. Davey. Whether all the ſymptoms you 
obſerved in the defendant, might not ariſe 
from another cauſe, than that which | is now al- 
ſigned? 
Dr. Eaton. Tl give you the beſt account of 
that I can. It might poſſibly in part ariſe from 
other cauſes, and it might not. 
Mr. Davey. 
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Mr. Davey. May not a perſon be reduced to 
à low ſtate by a fever? 


ſent for to a patient, and they tell me they have 
ſuffered with hunger or thirſt, I never doubt it. 


poſſible a perſon reduced to the condition ſhe 
was, may not be by ſome other ailment ? _ 
Dr. Eaton. I think it is poſſible. 


Mr. Davey. Might not ſhe be in the conditi- 


on you law =o and yet her whole ſtory a great 
lie ? 


Dr. Eaton. All I can hes it. might proceed 


from another cauſe z but 1 muſt beg leave to 
mention one thing, and that is, it may proceed 
from another cauſe, as a perſon in a fever the 


ſtomach is taken away, then that cauſe of hun- 


ger comes not by force, but becauſe they can't 
eat; but the conſequence was ſuch, it muſt 


proceed from her having loſt her appetite ſome 


way or other. A perſon f may loſe their appetite 


by a fever, or by force. It is \ Pn ſhe had not 


eat for ſome time. 

Mr. Davey. If they had not told you that this 
girl had been half ſtarved, and kept from meat, 
drink, and expoſed to cold, ſhould you have 


concluded, upon your own obſervations, that 


_ ſhe had been lo uſed? 
Dr. Zaton. I ſhould have eon 1 had 


either by diſtemper loſt her e or by ſome 


other accident. 


Mr. Nares. Is it roſfible for one to live 28 


days without "wy more  ſubliſtence than ſhe men- 
| tions! Pres” 


_ caſe. 
ear? 


as. After I had attended her 7 or 8 days the 
| ſurgeon was taken ill, and they hal not men- 
tioned that to me till chen, upon which I look'd 
upon it; it had inflamed her face, and threat- 
ned it, ſomething like a St. Anthony' 8 ako and 
LI ordered a fomentation . 
Mr. Nares. What might cauſe it to be ſo 
bad! ? 
Dr. Eaton. 1 take it fram the bad habit of 


| body, concurring with this ſore upon her ear, 
| occalioned that like a St. Anthony's s fire upon | 


her face. 

Mr. Moreton, We are now coming to o Enfield- 
Waſh. 
Robert Beals {worn. 

R. Beals. I was ill laſt Chriſtmas was 9 ; 
month. I attend Stamford-hill turnpike in Tot- 
tenham road, towards Enfield, betwixt Totten- 


ham and London: about the middle of Feb ua- 


ry I heard of this ſtory, about a girl being forced 
away from her friends near Moorfields, to a 
bad houſe at Enfield-Waſh, and had been kept 


there a month on a pitcher of water and ſome 


mouldy cruſts, _ 
Mr. Moreton. How did you hear of it? 
R. Beals. My little children, about 8 or 9 
years old, brought the account from ſchool; 1 
ſaid, upon hearing this, I believed I was at the 
gate when the poor girl came * 


ſaw. 
Dr. Eaton. To be ſure they may; 1 am 


and aid, D ——2 the bitch, how drunk ſhe is. 


00; Eaton. There 3 is no a of the paſt 
lity of a perſon 8 ſubtie 28 days, as in this 


0 you you bitch, come along, you are drunk ; 
Dr. Eaton. There was a diſorder behind her 


D the bitch, how drunk he is. 


both of them ſtood above her. 


On. 


I 
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Mr. Moreton. Give an account of what. you 


R. Beals. About the fore-end of January, 1 
was ſtanding at the gate between 10, or 11, or 


near 11 at night, it was a very calm ſtill night; 
Mr. Davey. That is not the queſtion; Is it 


1 heard ſomething of a ſobbing, crying voice, 
it came from towards Newington, going towards 
Tottenham, at firſt I ſaw nobody, I ſtood till, 
it came nearer me. 

Mr. Moreton. How far off do you imagine it 
to be when you heard the ſobbing at firſt? _ 

R. Beals It may be 2 or 300 yards. Ar laft 
I perceived there were more than one; as they 
came near I ſaw there were two men, and a young 
perſon ſeemingly by her voice, I had a large 
candle burning (the ſtile is at the end of the 
turnpike over the way) as ſoon as they got up 
to the light, I ſaw them more plain, one man 
was taller than the other, they went towards 
the ſtile ; one, the foremoſt, began to ſay, Come 
along you bitch, you are drunk; that was faid 8 
when the candle began to mine upon them; T 


put myſelf a little farther out without ſide the 
poſts, that they might ſee me; the woman 


ſeemed not willing to go along with them, by 
her crying and ſobbing, but never ſpoke a 
word; the man behind "made a fort of a laugh, 
When they came up to the ſtile, the tall one 
got over firſt, and the hindmoſt lifted her over 
by either one leg or both legs; ſhe came down 
upright on the other ſide ; then ſhe hung back, 


and fell on her britch upon the ſtep, and cried 


bitterly. Ithought ſhe would go no farther; as 
J thought they could ſee me, I expected the 
would have ſaid ſomething to me, but ſhe did 


not ſpeak a word. He before plucked her up 
Mr. Nares. Did you c obſerve the defendanr 5 


by the hands at full length, and ſaid, D— z 
the 
other came on the other ſide of her, and they 
went away together; he laughing, and faid, 
He that 
came over laſt joſtled her along. I could ſee 
them ſome way after they got over the ſtile. 
One of them never let go her hand all the __ 
1 ſaw them. 5 
Mr. Moreton. From what you heard, did you 
think that ſhe was a perſon in diſtreſs ? 5 
R. Beals. I did; ſhe burſt out afreſh With 


ſobbing going off. „ were out of my fight 1 
preſently. 


Mr. Moreton. Did you ſee 5 50 


R. Beals, I can't ſay I wg, I might ſee one 
ſide of her face. 


Mr. Moreton, How was 7 dreſſed | 2 

R. Beals. She had ſomething of light co- 
loured cloaths on. 

Mr. Moreton. About What ſize. ; 

R. Beals. She did not ſeem to be tall; they 
Mr. Moreton. Had the two men great coats 


R. Beals. I can't tell whether they had or not. 
Mr. Moreton. What reaſon have you to be- 

lieve this was the beginning of January? 
R. Beals. I think it was, to the beſt of my 

knowledge; I was not well then, I attended ſome 


nights for my partner, and fell ill about three 
Weeks after; and from that, when I came to 


K * recol- 
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recolle& it, I thought | it was about the begin. 


ning of January. 


Mr. Moreton. Do you know Moſes Holloway ? 
N. l do. 

Mr. Moreton. Was he well or ill then? 

R. Beals. 1 don't know whether he was well 


or not; ſometimes I have done duty for him, 
and he for me. 
Recorder, Are you ſure it was the beginning 


of January ? 

R. Beals. I really beljeve 1 it was. 

Mr. Moreton. Why did you not attempt to 
give her your aſſiſtance? 


R. Beals. There were two men with her, and 


we are fearful in our buſineſs; except they aſk 


us any queſtions, we never meddle with lach: 


And I was then alone. 


Mr. Moreton. When did you give informa- 
tion of what you heard and ſaw? _ 

R. Beals. I never did till about 6 weeks af. 5 
ter. At firſt 1 thought it might have been one 
of the men's wives, or . or ſome drunken 


girl. 


drunken woman along with two men? 
K. Beals. I never ſaw one ſo particular as this. 


_ Croſs Examined. . 
Mr. Willes. When was you firſt taken ill ? 


EK. Beals. It was in the beginning of F ebruary. . 
Il was much troubled with the rheumatiſm. 
Mr. Villes. Do you always attend your duty? 
Ke. Beals. Sometimes J ou: and ſometimes L 
| do A 

Mr. Wills. How far is your turnpike from 

Moorfields? | . 5 


R. Beals. It is about 63 miles. 


K. Beals. It is 7 miles. 


Mr. Willes. Is it poſſible for a woman to walk 
to, or be carried by two men from your turn- 
pike to Enfield-Waſh in a quarter of an hour? 


R. Beals. No, Sir, it is not poſſible. _ 
Mr. Willes. Was ſhe walking on her feet? 
K. Beals. She was, and went pretty faſt. 

Mr. Willes. Did you intime ſhe was in a fit 


of convulſions ? 


K. Beals. No, Sir, I took her to be in 1 


M.Ir. Willes. Was you near ar enough for her to 
have ſeen you? 


R. Beals. | was. 
Mr. Willes. What did the men ſay ? 
Ke. Beals, One ſaid, Come Alon you bitch, 


you are drunk; and the other ſaid, How drunk | 
the bitch is. 


Mr. Wrilles. What was the colour of | her 
own? 


K. Beals. It was a lightiſh one, it looked ſo. | 


Mr. Willes. Had the a gown on? 


Ke. Beals. I think ſhe had, I durſt to ſay ſhe 


oft or elſe I ſhould have taken more notice 
Of it. 


R. Beals. She did. 

Mr. Willes. Was it crying or ſcreaming ? 

K. Beals. It was only ſobbing and crying. 

Mr. Willes. Was ſhe near enough that ſhe 
might have cried out to you for help ? 

Ke. Heals. n that ſhe was, 


4 


Mr. Moreton. Is it a common thing to ſes a 


Mr. Pill. How came you not to tell this 
to any of your neighbours before? . 
R. Beals. 1 did not, till I mentioned it to my 
children, innocently, not thinking to hear any N 
thing more of it. x 
Mr. Willes. Was it a dark or light night? 
R. Beals. It was a dark night. | 
Mr. Willes. Could you diſtinguiſh whether 
ſhe had a hat or bonnet on? 
R. Beals. I can't ſay what, ſhe had ſome- 


thing on her head. 


Mr. Willes. Had ſhe a cap on her head ? 
Re. Beals. I can't ſay whether ſhe had or not, 


I believe ſhe had; ſhe appeared to be a young 


perſon, with light coloured cloaths on. 
Mr. Wilkes. Had ſhe an apron on? 
Re. Beals. I don't remember whether ſhe ha 
or not; I rather believe ſhe had. 
Mr. Willes. Don't you keep Chriſtmas ? 
R. Beals. Yes; Sir; 


Mr. Willes Don't you know New -year day! 3 


R. Beals. We don't keep that. 
Mr. Willes. Was you garniſhed out on this 


day with roſemary, or an orange on a ſkure ? 


K. Beals. We don't do no ſuch thing. 
Mr. Willes. Is it not a cuſtom in your ht; 


on New-year's day, to with one another a  hap- 


y New-year? 
R. Beals. Yes, Sir, it is. 
Mr. Willes. Do you Ne this ow | 


you had wiſhed any of your neighbours ſuch? 


R. Beals. No, I do nor. Indeed 1 don' Ne. 


member what day it was. 


Mr. Willes. Don't you remember any thing 
to diſtinguiſh this to be New-year's day ? af 
K. Beals. No, I do not; I made no remark 


: at all, being very ill at the time. 
Mr. Willes. How far is it from Stamford. hill - 
_ turnpike to Enfield-Waſh? ); 


Mr, Moreton. Do you remember at de 


time you begun to attend the turnpike ? 


Ke. Beals. Mine began on the Sunday in the 
evening, when we come in our turns, but v we 


often come out of turn. 


Mr. Moreton. Was there any moon: ? 
K. Beals. 1 am ſure there was no moon, and 


1 very ſtill night, and it rained a little. 


Mr. Willes. How far may your road be over? 
R. Beals. It is about 8 or io yards over. 
Mr. Moreton. Did you fee her go any part of 


the way without a man holding her by the : 
hand! ep 


R. Beals. No, 1 did. not. 
Mr. Moreton. My Lord, I only mention this 


as circumſtantial, grant me the woman was at 
this turnpike, Pl! not call another witneſs, We 


are now going to call a perſon that ſaw a perſon 


in the lituation that Canning returned in on the 


To” 
I bon Base ſworn, 
T 1 I live at Enfield, at the 10 111 | 


| ſtone; I was coming home from my ſhop near 
Mrs. Wells's houſe, on the 29th of Jan. 53; 


between her houſe, and the 10 mile ſtone, be- 


_ tween 4 and 5 in the afternoon, there was a 
Mr. Willes. Did ſhe keep crying all the time? 


miſerable poor wetch to look to, in the gravel- 
pit gateway, a 5 acre field near the 10 mile 
ſtone, betwixt two little houſes, er 


Wright's and widow Jenge's. 


Mr. Nores. Deſcribe her dreſs. | 
T. Bennet. She had neither gown, nor ſtays, 


nor cap, nor hat on, only a ragged dirty thing, 


a half 
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a half hankerchief like, and a bit of ſomething 
that reached down below her waſte, and no a- 
pron on, and her hands lay before her: She was 
coming in at that 5 acre field gate way. 

Mr. Nares. How far. is this beyond the 10 
mile ſtone ? + 

T. Bennet. It 1s bot 155 breach of the 5 acre 
field, and 20 or 30 pole on the other fide, and 

about a quarter of a mile on this ſide Mrs. 

Wells's; the aſked me the way to. London; I 
told her; ſhe ſaid ſhe was affrighted by the tan- 
ner's dog. I bid her turn on | the right-hand, 
and then on the left, and that would bring her 
to London. She was going to turn out of the 
great road into the foot- way. | 

Mr. Nares. Whereabouts is he "Rr houſe ? 


45 Bennet. That is a little farther nearer Lon» 


don. 

Mr. Nares. Which way y did he come ? 

T. Bennet. I can't tell which way ſhe came, I 
ſaw her firſt coming in there; but ſhe went for 
London : 
: have gone the wrong way for London. 


ner s houſe ? 


T. Bennet. She was about half a quarter of a 
mile from it. 


Mr. Nares. How gs you to know this was 
SE the 29th of January 

l 4 zoth of Jan. (hich was 
the day after I met her) a man came to me about 


taking my ſon apprentice; I met him according 
to appointment on the next day, which was on 


a Wedneſday, at Waltham; croſs, in order to put o 
my ſon out apprentice, but we did not agree; 
and the day after, which waßd on a Thurſday, 1 


came to London, and on the Friday, which was 


next day, I met Mrs. Kimpſton near the 10 mile 
ſtone, coming by this very gateway; ſhe told 
me what had happened at Mrs. Wells's; then 
_ I faid I will be hanged if I did not meet the 
young woman near this place, and told her the 


"om to London. 

_ Croſs Examined. 
Nr. Gefen Which way was ſhe going! > 
T. Bennet. Out of che "ne; road into the 

" Relda, © 
Mir. Gaſcoyne. Where did you wicker" up the 

word half handkerchief, upon your oath ? 


T. Bennet, I never gathered it up at all; it is 


what I ſaid at firſt, and always took it ſo. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. How do you know ſhe had no 


ſtays on? 


T. Bennet. 1 92 her ſhift Neves, and ſhe had 


no gown on. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Which way was ſhe 9 0 
from? 


T. Bennet. Fer t tell that; 


"ke met me juſt 
coming in at the Gateway. 


Mr. Gaſcoyne. Which is neareſt 1 that 


gateway or the tanner's houſe ? | 
T. Bennet. The tanner's houſe is. 


Mr. Gaſccyne. Which way did you direct her? 


. Bennet. J directed her in the foot way by 


the road ſide. 
Mr. Gaſcoyne. Where was 88 the day the 
people were taken up ? 


T. Bennet, That very day was at t Hodſdon, 


at Mr. Peirce's, to put my ſon e to a 
| e 


If ſhe had not ſpoke to me ſhe would 


David 2 luden 


D. the. I live at Enfield-Waſh, about a 
quarter of a mile on this ſide mother Wells's 
tight againſt the 10 mile ſtone. I was at 
my door 3 evenings before Mrs. Wells and 
her family were taken up, I was chopping ſome 
rotten buſhes, about four in the evening I ſaw 
a poor diſtreſſed creature come by me out of the 
common field, from Mrs. Wells's-ward, for 
London. 

Mr. Nares. Deſcribe how ſhe was dreſſed. 

D. Dyer. Upon my word I can't give any ac- 


count of her cloathing; ſhe had a thing tied 


over her head like a- white handkerchiet, with 
her hands before her ; ſhe walked very weakly. 


She was a ſhortiſh ſort of a woman, and had a 

| ſhortiſh ſort of a thing about her, it did not 
come very low about her; I looked at her face 
as ſhe came by me; I ſaid, Sweetheart, do you 
want a huſband ? ſhe did not ſpeak to me. 
Mr. Nares. How ſoon after this did you ſee 


her again? 
Mr. Nares. How far was ſhe from the tan- 


D. Dyer. It was a conſiderable time after chat; 


when I ſaw her, I took it to be the ſame; when 


I ſaw her, I believed her to be the ſame. 


Mr. Nares. Stand up, Eliz. Canning. Look 
upon her, is that the ſame perſon ? | 
D. Dyer. I have ſeen her betwixt that t time 

and this ; this is the young woman, I think, 
that paſſed 4 me at the Sate way; 1 do believe 8 


this 1 is ſhe. 


Mr. Nares. Have you ſeen the Pace ſhe gou ; 


out at at Mrs. Wells's? 
D. Dyer. J have many a time. 
Mr. Nares. Might ſhe come that way from 


5 ber houſe where you met with her? 


D. Dyer. Yes; ſhe might, from cher the 


| back or fore part of her houſe, that wy” 


C ro 1 : 


Mr. Davey. Was ſhe a likely girl in the face? 


D. Dyer. The girl was a likely girl enough 


to look at, but her cloaths were not; ſne look d 
as if ſhe wanted ſome victuals. 
Mr. Davey. You did not miſtake her for a | 


blackmoor ? 


D. Dyer. No, Lid not. 


Mr. Davey. Was ſhe not black in as fie 2 


D. Dyer. No, ſhe was not. | 
Mr. Davey. Was ſhe treſh colour'd | ? 


D. Dyer. No, I did not ſee any red in her 
face, ſhe looked thin and weakly ; ; ſhe had nor 


much colour. 
Mr. Davey. Did ſhe look pale in the face? 
D. Dyer. She looked whitely. 
Mr Davey. Then ſhe was not red! 3. 
D. Dyer. No. 
Nr. Davey. Nor yet black ? 
D. Dyer. No. | 
Mr. Davey. Then ſhe was white 3 
D. Dyer. Yes. N 
Mr. Davey. Was it pretty late at this time? 


D. Dyer. It was not dark ; I faw her face very 
plain. 


of her face? 
D. Dyer. I did, I took particular notice of 


her, I looked at her very wiſhfully. 


Mr. Davey. 
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Mr. Dive, If ſhe had had black eyes, ſhould 


vou have ſcen them? 


D. Dyer. Ves; I ſhould. + 
Mr. Davey. If ſhe had had a bruiſed face, 
ſhould you have ſeen it? 


D. Dyer. I can't ſay, whether ſhe was or was 
not bruiſed. 


Mr. Davey. How low did chat ſhortiſh ching 


come down? 


D. Dyer. I can't ſay. 

Mr. Davey. Did ſhe walk faſt « or ow? 

D. Dyer. She walked very ſlowly. 

Mr. Davey. Of what colour were her cloaths? 
D. Dyer. I can't fay as to that. 

Mr. Davey. What was the colour of that ſhor 


thing you mention ? 


D. Dyer. I can't ſay. 


Mr. Davey. What thecolour of her petticoat? #2 


D. Dyer. I can't ſay. 

Mr. Davey. Was it a red one:; ? 

D. Dyer. Indeed, I can't tell. FT 

Mr. Davey. Did you fee a coloured hanker- 
chief, tied over the white hankerchicf on her 
head! ? 

D. Dyer. I did not. 


D. Dyer. I am pretty fate, I am partly po- 
ſitive; I will not be punctual. 


Mr. Davey. You bays ſhe had her hands be- 
fore her ? 


D. Dyer. She had. 


Mr. Davey. Had ſhea pretty hand? EX 


D. Dyer. I did not handle them 3 they were 
as other people's are. 

Mr. Davey. A white hand * 

D. Dyer. Les. 

Mr. Davey. How foon #7 this did you ſee 


1 again? 
„ 2397 5,7, I can't tell, it was 1 1 Led 
there had been people taken up at mother 
Wells's, for confining ſuch a girls. z then I ſpoke 


of this. 
Recorder. How do you live ? 


Mary Cobb geo 


M. Cobb. 1 live in Silver-ſtreet, at Edmon- 5; 
ton; I was going home from Tanners end; 1 
was in Ducks-helds, juſt at the ſetting in of day- 
light (as much as I can remember) on the 29th 
of January. On a Monday night, I met a per- 
| ſon; ſhe had a handkerchief pinned over her 


head, it almoſt hid her face; ſhe had a black 
petticoat, and an old bed-gown on, it was ei- 


ther a quilted thing, or it was a printed or flow- 


ered thing; the flowers ſeemed to be faded. She home ? 


wrapt her arms in it. The firſt ſight I had of her, 
e was getting over a ſtile, and looked at me, 


and made a flip, but did not fall; ſhe came 


up directly towards me, and looked at me, 
and I at her; I was afraid and moved ſlowly, 
I turned about, as ſhe came up to me, and look- 


charity; I put my hand in my pocket, and had 
no halfpence. I had a mind to have ſpoke to 


her, but having nothing to give her, I did not. 


I perceived her to have a young face ; ſhe ap- 


peared to be in a very wretched, miſerable con- 
dition, as ever I ſaw a perſons in all my life. She 


D. Mer. I get my living by my aily "Y 
bour. 5 
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walked, creeping along; I could not tell what 
to make of it, whether ſhe was afraid of me, 
or what. 
Mr. Williams. You ſay, you Pp a mind to 
have ſpoke to her, What would you have ſaid ? 
M. Cobb. I wanted to aſk MTs why ſhe wok 
ed lo? + 
Mr. Williams. 13 bo you recollect it was 
the 29th of January? 
M. Cobb. When J heard the affuir, 1t came 
into my head, that this was the perſon that came 
down to Juſtice Taſhmaker's; then I heard it 
was on a Thurſday night ſhe got away, and I 


thought from that, it was impoſſible z but when 


It came to be publiſhed in the papers, I found 
it to be on the lame day of the month, by. look- 
ing back. 

Mr. Willians. What ſize did he appear «: 
dee? | 
MM. Cobb. Much about a head ſhorter than 
1 „ 

Mr. Williams. Have 3 you ever ſeen her fince ? 

M. Cobb. No; I have not. _ 

Mr. Villiams, Look at Elis. Canning now, 


1855 | | there ſhe ſtands. 
Mr. Davey. Are you ſure the priſoner is 
ſhe ? 


M. Cobb. The ſize anſwers. I firmly believe : 


this to be the ſame perſon, by the tip of her 
Noſe ; that bears ſome reſemblance to the perſon 


I faw. 
Mr. Williams. Have you Any: reaſon to be- 


lieve this is not ſhe? 


I Cobh, No I have n not. 


0 ih a. 
Mr Wilts. How pf fields are : there, cal 


Ducks-fields ? 2 2*„ 


M. Cobb. There are 3 of Fa ie 
Mr. Willes. How far is that part of the fook- 


way where you met this ſtrange creature, from 


the great roac! ? 


A. Cobb. I can't 1 have made remarks 


on that. 


Mr. Wiles. Where was you going to! 2 
M. Cobb. To my own houſGGGe. 
Mr. Willes. What time was it when. you 


came home? _ 


M Cobb. Then the children had babe a 


candle. 


Mr. Willes. Where had you been! 8 
M. Cobb. I had been at Tanners- nd to Mrs. 


Carter's houſe, to carry home a child's veſt that 
I had made. 


Mr. Willes. What time did you ſet out it from 


M. Cobb. About 3 in the evening, 


Mr. Willes. How far is your houſe from Mrs. 
Carter's ? 


M. Cobb, About a mile. 


Mr. Willes. How long did you ſtay at Mrs 
Carter's? 
ed at her; I thought ſhe would have aſked me 


M. Cobb, There was no body at home there, 
and I left my errand, and I never Lak or 
ſtay'd, but came away. 

Mr. Wills. Did you call any where coming 
back ? 

M. Cobb. No. 1 had another place to go 
to, and I was afraid of being too late; ſo, did 

not 


M. Cobb. There is nothing but aditch parts WM _ 
Mr. Willes. What time does the day ſhut in 
on the 29th of January! 5 


not go, but returned home. I met ſeveral peo- 

ple, and ſtoppedd a little on the return. 
Mr. Villes. How long in all might yon be 

n after you went from Mrs. Carter's ? 
M. Cobb. It might be a quarter of an hour. 


Mr. Wi Hes. How many times might you F 


ſtop ? | 

I Cobb. 1 am ina ole way of buſineſs, 
FE: met ſeveral people; I think I ſtop'd 3 or 
4 times. 

Mr. Willes. From the time you left Mrs. 
Carter's houſe, to the time you met this girl, 
how long might that be? 

. Cobb. It might be about a quarter of an 
hour. 

Mr. Miles. Then you met this woman at 
3 quarters after 3 Oclock? | 

. Cobb. It was later than that, 

Mr. Willes. How long might you be in go- 

ing from your own houſe to Mrs. Carter's? 

MM. Cobb. I do think, by the length of the 

way, 1 might be about a en of an hour in 

going. 

Mr. Willes. Was you ſtop'd i in going? 

M. Cobb. I don't remember I was. 


Mr. Willes. Was you above an hour from 


your own houſe, before you met this girl? 


M. Cobb. Les; Sir, to be ſure, I was: about 
2 hours. 


did you meet her? 


M. Cobb. It was about a quarter of a mie 


From it. 


1 Willes. Tell me how you account for 
having ſpent 2 hours i in only going a mile and 


3 quarters. 


M. Cobb. I propoled to be at home in two 


hours, and I exceeded it about a quarter of an 
hour, I really think it was about 5 o'clock. 
Mr. Willes. Where is your houſe? 


beyond the 7 mile ſtone. 
Mr. Willes. Was her face brown or white? 
M. Cobb. I obſerved the tip of her noſe, it 


_—— black, in a dirty way. 
Mr. Willes. Did you ſee her hands: 5 


Mr. Willes. Did no words paſs? 

M. Cobb. I did not ſpeak a word to ber, or 

ſhe to me. I thought ſhe wanted charity by 
her deplorable condition. 
Mr. Willes. What are you? 
M. Cobb. IJ am a widow. 
Mr. Willes. Any family? 
M. Cobb. The eldeſt of my children is at 


home with me, ſhe is in the 12th year of her 
age. 


meeting ſuch a creature? 
. Cobb. That very night I heard of the af- 
fair of Eliz. Canning's confinement ; which 
was the Friday night following. 

Mr. Willes. Who told you of it ? 


M. Cobb. I can't tell who . but ſeveral of my 
neighbours did. 


was a young face; ſhe looked VP: diſmal and 


M. Cobb. I did not; they were wrapped up. ? 


Mr. Willes. When did you firſt mention 
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Mr. Willes. Who firſt ſpoke to you to come 
here to be an evidence? 


M. Cobb. Juſtice Taſhmaker did that was 
after the trial of Squires. 


Mr. Willes. How long after that? 
M. Cobb, I can't tell; it was the week after, 
but what day of the week, I know not. 


Mr. Willes, In what manner did he apply o 


you? 
M. Cobb. He came to my houſe, and aſked 
me, if I met ſuch a perſon? J told him as I 
have told you before. 
41 Willes. Did he deſcribe any perſon to 
ou? 
5 M. Cobb. No; none at all, any more than 
it was talked on, I told him, I could not take 
an oath to ſwear to her. 
Mr. Willes. When was you fubpama'd 3 2 
M. Cobb. On Monday was a fortnight. 
Mr. Willes. Who ſerved you with it? 


M. Cobb. I don't know the gentleman, he i is 
pretty much pitted with the ſmall po nx. 
Mr. Willes. Was you ever examined on n your 


oath before ? 
M. Cobb. No; 1 never was. 
Mr. Wilkes. How long have been in town! > 
M. Cobb. Ever ſince Monday morning. 


Mr. Nares. Can you recollect what time it | 


was when you met this girl? 
Mr. Willes. How far from your own houſe 5 


M. Cobb. I know it was pretty near r duſk. 
Mr. Nares, What is your buſineſs ? 
M. Cobb. Jam a mantua- maker. 


Mr. Nares. How many children have you? p 
M. Cobb. I have but 2 at home with me; I 


maintain them with my own labour. 


Mr. Nares. My Lord, we have cloſed the . 
account, of a perſon's being ſeen going and 
coming. We ſhall next begin our defence to 
5 the 4 Alibi of r Squires. 5 


M. Cobb. In Church: ſtreet, Edmonton, but 
I met her between the 5 and 6 mile ſtones, from 
London. The 6 mile ſtone ſtands near the 
Nether- bell, but the houſe I lived at then, was 


Monday the 6th. 


Here Mary Squires, George, ber ſon, and Lu. 


cy and Mary, her two daughters, were brought 


into court, to be ſeen by the witneſſes a as 9 5 


were called. 


william 1 7 WR 


I. en 1 


Mr. Nares. Do you remember any ching a- 


bout his coming down to 0 en, about Eliz. Can- 
ning? 

V. Howard, The two Edward Aki 
came both together twice; the firſt time of their 


coming, I can't ſay poſitively to the day, it was 
about 3 or 4 days after the people were taken up 


at Mrs. Wells's, as near as I can remember. 
Mr. Nares. What are theſe two Edward Al- 


 dridges ? 


M. Howard. One of them is a filver-ſmith, 
in Foſter- lane; the other is my neighbour. 

Queſtion, from a — What) is your em- 
ploy ment? 

W. Howard. I live upon a ſmall fortune, 
and a little employment under the government. 
Mr. Nares. What account did they come 
upon? 

M. Howard, They brought 1 me a printed 
33 caſe 


Mr. Nares, Do you u Mr. Edward, Al 
dridge? 
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caſe of Eliz. Canning, and recommended. a con- 


tribution on her behalf. 


Mr. Nares, Whether this was Edward Al- 
dridge of Foſter-lane ? 


V. Howard. Yes; it was, uy the ther 
with him, The 2d time of coming was about 
6 or 7 days after the firſt, 

Mr. Nares. Did he ſay, he was diſſatisfied 
with the ſtory, or that he believed it? _ 

W. Howard. There was not a ſyllable of his 


diſbelief, but I underſtood him, as though it 


was a thing he believed. The printed caſe they 


brought each time of coming; there were two 


initial letters at the bottom of it, and an account, 
that Virtue Hall had impeached. We were 
talking about the girl's being confined; I ſaid, 


What do you think of it? he ſaid, there was one 
thing, I think, the girl is not clear! in, and that ; 


is, the deſcription of the room, 
Recorder. What did he ſay upon the whole? 


M. Howard. He ſaid, he thought the girl 


had been uſed ill, and he did believe ſhe was 


there, but he was not quis clear in her defcrip- 
tion of the room. 


Mr. Nares. In both the times, did he expreſs 


any diſſatisfaction, or could you underſtand him, 
that he underſtood the girl was an 1mpoſtor ? 
V. Howard. He ſaid nothing at all! in contra- 
diction to the . NO. 


Co, "MY 
Mi. 2 Where do you live? 


V. Howard. live right againſt Wells's houſe. 


Mr. Willes. Tell us what particular words, 


| the filver-ſmith made ule of to Ln a 
contribution to you. 


W. Howard, I don't remember ay more 


than what I faid. 
Mr. Wilkes. Then the only means was, by | 
bringing a printed caſe ? 


W. Howard. And the little converſation we 
had about it. 


Mr. Willes. The firſt time you faw him; id 


he mention any diſbelief of her ſtory * + 


WM. Howard. No; Sir. 


Mr. Willes. Could you collect, he alther 
| believed or diſbelieved her ſtory ? 
V. Howard. Every thing that paſs'd the 
; firſt time, was in favour of the e, 


Mr. Willes. But it was not ſo the ſecond? 
W. Howard. There was that {ingle oe 


| made. | 


Mr. Willes. How "BE is your houſe from mo- 


| ther Wellss ? 


W. Howard, About 50 or 60 yards. 


Mr. Willes. Did you live at Enfield, during 
| the month of January, that year? 
M,. Howard. I did; and have ſeen all Wells's 


fins. paſs and repalſs, about their private af- 
airs 


Mr. Vi Iles. What time in the month of Ja- 


nuary, did you firſt ſee Squires's family about 


the houſe? 

. Howard. Really, I uſed to take but 
little regard of any thing in Mrs. Wells's hduſe. 
I can't recollect the time poſitively ; if I men- 


tion a time, I muſt gueſs at it. 


Mr. Willes. Look at this black pitcher; do 
you know it? 


M. Howard. I know nothing of it. | can't 
: 1 


"IS Sue 3 


fear particular to a broken pitcher. 


Mr. Willes. Have you ſeen them carry ſuch a a 
black jugg as that to your pump: EAR. 
W. Howard. I can't recolle& any ſuch thing ; 3 


I give all my ie privilege to come for 


water. 


Mr. Nares. What character does Mrs Wells's 


houſe bear ? 

W. Howard, As bad as can hs, 

Recorder. Do you remember your firſt time 
of ſeeing the gipſeß ? 
= Howard. | never uſed to take notice of 
them. | 


_ Juſtice Clive. Did you ever Know there were 
gipſeys there before the time you ſaw them? 


M. Howard. I never did. 1 know there 
uſed to be bad people. . 


Mrs. Heward hin. 


Mrs. Howard. The laſt evidence is my buf. ” 


band. I know the two Aldridges ; one lives in 
London, the other by us. 


Mr. Nares. When did you ſee them both at 


your houſe ? 


Mrs. Howard. The firſt time that I call to 


mind was, I believe, on the Saturday or Mon- 
day after Wells and the people were taken up. 
I remember I came down ſtairs, and they were 
both in the parlour. The Country Aldridge ſaid 
they were come to us; the London Aldridge g 
ſaid, it was with a deſire that I and my huſband 
would contribute. I aſked him, whether or no 
he was of opinion, the girl had been uſed as ſhe 
had faid? He aſked the CountryAldridge, whe- 
ther he had any of the caſes ? and ſaid, he would 
ſhew me one; then I might judge better : he 
e took it out of his pocket, and the Pee 
ridge gave it to me. 


Mr. Nares. Did he ſay any wil, to you, 


O 


from which you could conclude, that he did 
believe, or diſbelieved her ſtory ? , 


Mrs. Howard. When he gave it me in my 


hand, I aſked Mr. Aldridge, what he thought of 
. m7 The anſwer he made, was, as ſure as ſhe was 
alive, he was aſſured the girl had been uſed as 


ſhe had ſaid, in the ae: and that Mr. Say 


printed them gratis for the uſe of the girl, and 


he ſhould have more to give away. 
Mr. Nares. Which Aldridge was this? 


Mrs. Howard. This Was the London Aa: 


fidge. DS 
Mr. Nares. Was this all his Lonverfatiaht ? 


Mrs. Howard. He was with me almoſt half 
an hour ; and he recommended it to me and 


my huſband to ſubſcribe, and defired me to 


get my friends to do the fame : I faid, my ac- : 
quaintance were chiefly in London. 


Mr. Nares. When did he come again? 2 
Mrs. Howard. Within 8 or 10 days after he 


came again, and brought me another printed 
caſe; and there was wrote at bottom, that Vir- 


tue Hall had made an information. He faid, 
it was to raiſe money for the girl; and if we 
did not aſſiſt, the gentlemen in London would 


not think we wanted to get rid of the bad com- 


pany we had about us. 
Mr. Nares. What did he ſay abour the g's 


being in the room ? 
Mrs. Howard. Upon my word, don't re- 
member he mentioned any thing to me about 


it 
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it then, I never ſent for him, or ſpoke to 
him, till he came to me in my own parlour. 

Mr. Nares. Look at the woman there (mean- 
ing Mary Squires) do you know her ? * 

Mrs. Howard. That is the woman, I think; 
- have ſeen paſs and repals ; but never * her, 

to ſpeak to her. 

Mr. Nares. When was the firſt time 70 
ſaw her, can you recollect? 

Mrs. Howard. The firſt time, to be poſitive, 
was the Sunday was ſevennight before ſhe was 
taken up. I ſaw her, the ſon, and 2 daugh- 
ters, at Mrs. Wells's door: I do think they 
are the ſame. It is a great while fince, there 
may be an alteration z her daughter Mary uſed 
to come to our pump for water: the firſt time 
I took notice of them, my ſervants told me 
they were gipſeys; then I bid them not to un- 
bolt the door. 


Recorder. The Sunday was ſevennight before 


they were taken up was the 21ſt of January. 


Juſtice Clive. How do you know it was hs 


Sunday was ſevennight before ? 


Mrs. Howard. I' tell your lordſhip why I 


know i it was that day; | becauſe on. the Friday 
my ſervant told me ſhe was there; and ſhe call- 


ed me out when the girl was taking ſome linen 
off the hedges at Wells's ; ſhe was in a brown 


ſtuff gown and a ſpeckled hat: and when ſhe 


came up to the frame of my pump, on the Sa- 
turday, ſhe turned about and made me a curt- 
fey, and I bowed to her as ſhe went out at the 
gate : this was the Saturday before the Sunday 
of my firſt ſeeing the od woman, and ſon, and 


5 » daughters. 


Recorder. What time of the Sunday was it 


you ſaw them? 
Mrs. Howard. It was in this afternoon Inns 
told they were her ſon and 2 Wen, and I 
looked wiſhfully at them. 
Mr. Nares. Did you ſee the old woman after 
this? 


cart after ſhe was taken up. 


Mr. Nares. When you ſaw bes put into the 


cart, ſo ſoon after you ſaw them at the door, 
did you believe it to be the ſame perſon you ſaw 
at the door? 

Mrs. Howard. Yes; 1 did belirve i it then. 


Mr. Nares. You ſay, you was told there were 


gipſeys there before; did you ever ſee gipſeys 
there before that time? 

Mrs. Howard. No; not to my knowledge. 
That was the reaſon 1 cautioned my ſervants to 
have nothing to ſay to them; but let them 
come, as the reſt of the neighbours, for water : 
for we refuſe none, unleſs they give offence : 
but I cautioned my ſervant not to let her into 

the houſe. 
Croſs 3 5 

Mr. Willes. How far might they be off at the 
time you faw them firſt ? 

Mrs. Howard. As nigh as I can gueſs, not 
above 50 or 60 yards: I was within amy 4 own 

zate, Which faces it exactly. 

Mr. Willes. Are you ſhort- ſighted ? ? 

Mrs. Howard. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Willes. When did you firſt ſee one * the 
gipſey's girls come for water to your pump? 

. Howard. It was that Saturday morning. 


Mrs. eee I did; I ſaw ins put into o the 


Mir. Wille, Which daughter was it? 
Mrs. Howard. I do think it was Mary. 


Mr. Willes. Which pariſh church did you go 
to on the Sunday morning? | 


Mrs. Howard. We go to Enfield church. 


Mr. Wi les. Have you ſervice all days of the 


week ? 
Mrs. tha, I believe we have; but I am 
not able to walk ſo far. 


Mr. Willes. Do you keep king Charles's mar- 
rdom? 


Mrs. Howard. No; but I keep my ſon's. 


birth- -day as the ſtyle is altered, that comes to 
be the 29th of January. 


Mr. Willes. Was that the Monday immedi- 


ately after the Sunday you ſaw her, or not? 


Mrs. Howard. No; it was the 2 Was 


ſevennight. 


Mr. Wille. What did hs daughter ferch the 
water in ? | 


Mrs. Howard. 1 "M2 ſeen her been times 
at the pump in that time; and I have ſeen them 
come with a pail and a large pitcher : one time 


in particular ſhe was met by another, and they 
took it and carried it for her: one morning I 


law her with a very little black pitcher. 


Mrs. Howard. I don't Eo . 


Mr. Willes. Are iſ a church-woman | or a 
diſſenter? ? | 


Mrs. Howard. 4 am a church, 1 85 


Mr. Nares. How near was yu: to the girl 
when you obſerved her? _ 55 
Mrs. Howard. As near as I am to chat gen- 

t tleman; (pointing to a perſon; about 3 or 4 


yards off.) 


Mr. Nares. Then you was near enough to 55 
| diſtinguiſh the girl. 


Mrs. Howard. I was. dhe 3 me gente 


fey and look'd me full in the face, and I her: 
I think ſhe look'd fatter in the face than ſhe 


does now. 


face? 


Mrs. Howard, I do; but can't be poſitive. 
| Recorder. Are you politive ? 


Mrs. Howard. No; I am not: l never con- 
| verſed with her, or ſhe with me. 


Recorder, Was your huſband with you that 
Sunday 7 

Mrs. Howard. No; he was not: he was 
gone to church. 

Recorder. Did you tell him when he came 
from church? 

Mrs. Howard. 1 think I did. 1 

Recorder. Can you be poſitive to your fight 


40 or 50 yards off. 
Mrs. Howard. I was more poſiti itive when I 
ſaw her paſs and repals, than I was on that 
Sunday. 


Recorder. Can you be particular to the days 
you ſaw her by and repals ? 
| Mrs. Howard. 


Mr. Willes. Can you {yearn of its being broke 
about the neck? 


Mr. Nares. Did you think 3 it was a  gipſey 8 


Mrs. Heward. I thought as <chas people did. 
Mr. Nares. Was you near enough to — | 
Mary Squires as ſhe paſſed and re-paſſed? _ 
_. Mrs. Howard. Yes; I was. She was in the 
foot- -way, and I within my gate. : 
Mr. Nares. From what you obſerved of hat: 
then, do you think her to be the ſame perſon ?_ 
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Mrs. Howard. No ; I eam t, my lord. 
Wi liam Headland ſworn; 


Mr. Nares. Where did you live laſt Chriſt- 


mas was twelvemonth ? ' _ 
W. Headland. I can't really ſay whete 1025 


then: I believe I was at Eu, becauſe my 


father lives there. 

Mr. Nares. How old are you | ? 

W. Headland. I am 20 years of age the zoth 
of laſt month. 
Mr. Nares. Do you remember being at your 
father's about a year and a half ago? 


V. Headland. I know I was "there wien 1 


came out of place; I had not been in place theſe 
two years till laſt Chriſtmas : I did live at Hen- 
ham-hall, with Henry Headland, my coulin ; 3 
that 1s 38 miles from London. 

Mr. Nares. During the time you was les, 


was there any talk about Canning and the 


vipley? ? 
V. Evadland: Yes; ; that was in laſt 1 
was twelvemonth: I remember Wells being 


taken up; I was at home then. 


Mr. Nares. How far is your father's from 


Mrs. Wells's houſe ? 
W. Headland. Are | is only a lane and two 
fields part us. 
Mr. Nares. Do you know the window where 


it is ſuppoſed the girl got out © ay what does - 
that window front? | : 


W. Headland. It is by the corner of the lane 3 


you may ſee into the road. 


Mr. Nares. Where _ the other fide look : 
to p- 


W. Headland. There i is only a little window, 


ck looks into the field. 


Mr. Nares. Did you find ny thing, and 


when, near that place? 
W. Headland. One day I was going to the 


ſhop, and there were a parcel of people come 


about Wells's houſe: I went there, and found 
a piece of lead, juſt at the corner of the window 


that joins to the houſe ; it looked as if it came 


out of ſome window. 
Mir. Nares. How near to the houſe 4557 you 
take . 
. Headland. Within a yard, or thereabouts, | 
under the window that fronts the road : I dou- 
bled it up as ſoon as [found 1 it, becauſe I ough: 
I'd carry it home. 8 
Mr. Nares. What male 2 take ſuch no- 


tice of it? 


M. Headland. Becauſe it was bloody; and 1 


heard Bett Canning had torn her ear. 


M. Headland. Becauſe 1 leard the young 


woman had torn her ear againſt the enden; or 


ſomething. 


Mr. Nares. Was i it bloody when you picked 
it up? 


W. Headland. It was all bloody; 3 I believe it 5 


was blood. I carried it home and guy it to my 
mother. 


Mr. Nares. Did you tell your mother whe 
you brought it home. 


W. Headland. I did. 


* 


for? 


day. 


ee Canning, Spuler. 


Rerorder. When did you hear Elizabeth b Can- 
ning had torn her ear? 


V. Headland. I don t know, A 8 | 
Recorder. What ne did 15 pick up this 
lead. 5 
IW. Headland. 1 can't tell. 

Mr. Nares. Whether ever bon ſaw 7 Mar 
88 the gipſey ? 

W. Headland. Yes, ee 

Mr. Nares. Look about the court. 

W. Headland. That is the woman (pointing 


to her) I know her from a thouſand. 


Mr. Nares. Did you fee that gipſey wan 


at any time before you took up the lead? 


FW. Headland. Yes, Sir. | 
Mr. Nares. How long before ? 
W. Headland. Indeed 1 can? t ſay how long 


before; but I faw her on the 9th of e [ 
know. 


Mr. Nares. Why ao you think it was the 


: gth of January ? 


I}. Headland. Betauſe it was on a Teſta, 


Waltham market-day. 


Mr. NMæres. Had you ever riſen * before! 
V. Headland. That was the firſt day. 
Mr. Nares. Where did you ſee her? 
W. Headland. 1 ſaw her under Mr. Loom- 
worth Dane's back wall, ng a FRung: man 
his fortune. 
Mr. Nares. Where does Mr. Dane Het? 5 
FW. Headland. At the ſign of the Bell, at En. 


field highway: a young man came from a 
coachman, he was in a filver-laced hat; I ſtood 
looking at her; ſhe ſaid, go along boy, leſt. 
your maſter ſhould want you : I ſtood leaning 

| againſt a tree, and then went a little rnd, : 
and could not hear what they ſaid. 


Mr. Nares. How could you tell ſhe was tell 


ing his fortune? 


M. Headland, Becauſe I ſaw her lay hold of 8 
his hand. 


Mr. Nares. Are you ſure | it was fo early * 


January as the gth ? 


I. Headland. I am. 
Mr. Nares. Did you fee her any day LIP ? 
W. Headland. Ves; I ſaw her on the 12th, in 


Mrs. Wells's houſe: I went there to carry 2 


pails of water; there were the gipſey's 2 daugh- 
ters; one of them had a pair of pumps on, and 
was buckling them up. | 
Mr. Nares. Look abour the court, Ca ſee 1 
you ſee her. 
WW. Headland. That is the girl, (pointing to 


Mary Squires) I am ſure it is one; if you were 


in your brown camlet gown ! ſhould know you 
Mr. Nares. For God's ſake tell nie the true 


" lea. upon oath, why you took notice of that 
lea 


better; I then could ſwear it. 
Mr. Nares. Do you believe this is her? 
W,. Headland. I do really believe it is. 
Mr. Nares. What did you carry that water 


W. Headland. It was 2 pails of waſh for a 
ſow that was big with pigs. 

Mr. Nares. Where did you carry it from ? 
W. Headland. From my mother's. 

Mr. Nares. How do you know it to be the 


12th ? 


W. Headland. Becauſe it is Epping * 


Mr. Nares What ro of the week is that on? 
M. * 
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Ie Trial of Elizabeth Cannin g. Spinſter 


W. Headland It is on a F riday. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her any time after 
this? in 


VV. Headland. Yes; I was in Madam John- 
ſon's walk, and ſaw her coming down a field, 
1 ſpoke to 'her, and ſaid, you are ganging home, 
it is very cold. She ſaid, fo it is. 

Mr. Nares. Did yod Tee her after that ? 

W. Headland. Les; I ſaw her getting into 
the cart when ſhe was taken up, 


Mr. Nares. Was ſhe the firſt or laſt that got 
in the cart? 


1 am not ſure. 


f Howald was examined? 
V. Headland. No; Sir. 


Mr. Nares. From what you obſerved of her 
before, and from what you obſerved ſince, are 


you ſure this is the ſame perſon : ? 2 
bs Headland. I am ſure It is the ſame. 


C/ e 
Mr. Willes. What buſineſs is your father ? ? 
M. Headland, He is a gardiner. . 


Mr. Willes. Where had you lived, before \ you 


came home to your father, before January was 


a twelve-month ? 


V. Headland. 1 worked at ſeveral farm 


5 houſes. 


or worked by the day! * 


V. Headland, ] worked with one man a matter was it? 


5 of 2 years. 


Mr. J. Clive. Before you c came Boche to your = 


father, who did you work with then? 
i out of place for what I know. 


mas in,. W hat month is it in? 


W. Headland, 1 don' . know what W in of it, all joined together ; fo, I bent it together, 


and put it into my Pocket, and gave it my 
mother. 


particular? 


Mr. J. Clive. There are 12 months, pick out 
which Chriſtmas is in? 


WW. Headland. Indeed, I can't rightly ay, what 


month it i in 


Mr. Willes. How many days are there i ina 


| week * 


M. Headland. There are ſeven, if you put . 


| Sunday i in. 


Mr. Wilkes. What, is not Sunday one of your 
e 


6 days in the week. 
Mr. Willes. Who are they! ? 
W. Headland. The Jews don't. 


ther, how long did you live in one place toge- 
ther ? 


V,. Headland. 1 have lived half a year and 3 
quarters of a year together. 


Mr. Nares. Tell who you lived with 3 quar- 
ters of a year. 95 


W. Headland. I cannot rightly tell. 


Mr. Nares. Can you tell any maſter you lived 
with 2 years. 


W. Headland. I worked for one Mr. Long for 
half a year together ; he lives at Freezy-water. 


I worked for farmer Allen, at Enfield high-way, 


Mr. ]. Clive. Had vou been a hired ſervant 


I. Headland. Yes; ha ſome body make but day, and if ſhe had ſtaid till Friday, it would 
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tight againſt the Black-horſe ; 1 have worked 
many times for him. 


Mr. J. Clive. How long together ? 
I. Headland. It might be a quarter of a year 
together, or leſs. 


Mr. Nares. Who did you work with firſt ? 
V. Headland, Mr. Allen. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ever live as a hired ſer- 
vant in a family with wy body ? 


W. Headland. Ves; I lived ; in Featherſtone- 
Street, at Eſq. Feaſts's brew. houſe, with one 


Mr. King, 10 or 11 weeks. 
W. Headland. She was the firſt, J believe, but 


Mr. Nares. Did this maſter you lived with 


keep Chriſtmas? 
Mr. Nares. Was you in court when Mrs. 


. Headland, I reckon he does. 


Mr. Nares. Can't you tell what month 
Chriſtmas is in? 


W. Headland. I can hardly tell. 


Mr. Nares. Tell, as well as _ you can. 
V. Headland, ] can't tell. 


Mr. Nares. Is it in winter or ſummer! A 
. Headland. It is in winter. 


Mr. Nares. Is it before or after January * ? 
V. Headland. I can't tell. 


| Queſtion, from a yay: man. Can you read and 


write! ? 


WW. Headland 1 can read and write 100, a a 
little. „ 


Mr. J. Clive. Where did you find this lead? 
W. Headland. 1 found it at the end of the 


wall, by the window fronting the road. 


Mr. J. Clive. What ſort of a bit of lead 


Headland. It was a piece of 8 lead. 
Lord. Mayor. . what you mean by 8 


window: lead. 
W. Headland. I can't tell indeed; I might be ; 


IW. Headland, It was ſuch as they pur the | 


85 glaſs i 8 
Mr. Willes. What time of the year 18 Chriſt- | 


Mr. J. Clive. Wu; it one foals 8 
M. Headland. No; there were 2 or 3 pieces 


Mr. J. Clive. What did you ſay to her, at the | 


time you gave it her? 


V. Headland. 1bid her take it, becauſe, they 


fay, Bett. Canning had tore her ear at the win- 


dow ; but 1s loſt ince, 
Mr. Willes. How long before Squires » was 


taken up, and put into the cart, was it that you 
firſt ſaw her? . | 


V. e TER" was PTTL up o on a Thur 


have been 3 weeks. 
Queſtion, from a jury: man. Whether, you 


| ſhewed this piece of lead to any body after you ; 
Mr. Nares. You ſay you worked with one 


man 2 years, before you came home to your fa- 


picked it up, beſides your mother? 
W. Headland. No; 1 ſhewed | it to no body. 


Elizabeth Headland 3 
Mr. Nares. Did your ſon at any time, bring 


any thing home to you, which he ſaid he found? 


E. Headland. Yes; Sir, it was a piece of 
window- lead; there was a piece of ſolder on it. 
It was a ſmall time after the 2 2 were taken 
1 7 
Mr. Nares. What account did he give you 


of it? 


E. Headland. I looked at it, there was ſome 
blood upon it; he ſaid, he FRO? it up a little 
" an. way 


> 
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way off, from Mrs. Well's window, where it 
was ſuppoſed the girl got out at; I wrapped it 
up in a piece of paper, and laid on it a ſhelf, 
Mr. Nares. How came it not to be here? 
E. Headland. I brought it to London with me 


at Michaelmas time, and carried it down again 


The Trial of Elizabeth Canning, Shinſter. 


year and half. I have ſeen her both before and 
ſince I removed; the laſt time I ſaw her, was 
on the 23d of December, 1752; except the time 
I faw her in Newgate. | 

Mr. Nares. Where did you ſee her 
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before Chriſtmas, I laid it in a table-drawer; 
and when I went to look for it laſt Friday was 
a week, and could not find it, but I found the 
piece of paper it was Wrapped in. This is __ 
truth. 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. Willes. Was it 2 or 3 days after they 


were taken up? 

E. Headland, Indeed, I can t tell. 

Mr, Willes. Was it the day they were taken 
WE... 
E, Headland. No; It was not, it was ſome 
time after. 


Mr. Willes. Was the blood wet or dry upon 


the lead? 
E. Headland. It was s dry. 


Mr. Villes. This ſon of your' s, how has he | 


ſpent his time, where has he lived: ? he . he 
is 21 years of age. 


E. Headland, He is. 


lived at home; he has gone to drive Plough, and 
to day labouring work. 


1 5 boy an ill word. 


Mr. J. Clive. When did he come e home from 


| ſervice? $ 


out at hay-making, and harveſt-work. 


with you before the people were taken up at 
"Welks? --- 


" Headland. He had been at home all the 


winter long, and I believe, from the Michael- 
mas before. 


Mr. J. Clive. Where was the laſt hired as - 
vice he was in, before January was 12 months? 


E. Headland. Upon my word, I can't tell, 


he was 2 years ago with a gentleman at Hack- 
ney 3 but he did not live there above two 


months. 


Samuel Story ſworn. 
Mr. Nares. Are you of any buſineſs ? 


§. Story. I live upon my fortune, at Waltham 


Abbey, in Eſſex. 


Mr. Nares. Look at that old woman mean- 


ing Mary Squires) Did you ever ſee her before? 
S. Story. J have divers times, that is the gip- 
ſey. I don't know her by name. 


Mr. Nares. Tell us, when you think you firſt 


ſawꝛ her? 

S. Story. I have ſeen her ſeveral times at a 
houſe in White-webbs-lane ; that is ſince pul- 
led down, going to the Chaſe; that uſed to be 
my conſtant road to ride out, 2 or 3 times a 
week. Then I lived in Turkey-ſtreet, Enfield- 
waſh; I have been moved from thence about a 


1 


D He has lived i in farnics 
ſome part of his time, and ſometimes he has 


S. Story. She was ſtanding within the door of 
Mrs. Wells's houſe. 


Mr. Nares. What reaſon have you to think 
it was on that day ? 
S. Story. It was the Saturday before Chriſtmas 
day, a very fine froſty morning; which induced 
me to take a walk to ſee Mr. Howard, who 
lives directly over againſt Mrs. Wells's. I walked 
the horſe-pad, becauſe it was better beaten ; and 
my feet are a little tender. When I came over 
againſt Mrs, Wells's houſe, I ſaw the gipſey at 
the door; curioſity led me a little out of the path, 
to ſee if it was the ſame gipſey I had ſeen in this 
houſe in White- webbs-lane. 
Mr. Nares. Did you go cloſe to her ? 

S, Story. Not very cloſe ; n 80, per 


haps, within 10 yards of her. 


Mr. Nares. Was you ſo near her, as to form 
any judgment, whether it was the ſame perſon? 
S. Story. I was; I was certain it was the ſame 
perſon. 
Mr. Nares. Did you hos her * that? 
S. Story. No; I never ſaw her afterwards, till 
1 faw her in Newgate, about the 14th or 1 5th 


of March. 

Mr. Willes. Has he been a dutiful fort of a 
boy, or one that you can  fay much! in 1 his fa- 

2 55 vour? 

- Ha 1 have no occafion to give the 


Recorder. Upon the oath 1 have taken, is 
this the ſame perſon ? 


S. Story. Upon my oath i it is. - Whos | came 


to ſee her in Newgate, it was on a Friday; I 
was denied admittance then, but I went to Al- 
derman Glynn, and begg'd the favour of an 
order; and then I ſaw her. 

E. Headland. He has not been out -theſs three 
years, till within this half year; he has been at 
home a year and half, I believe, but uſed to be 


Mr. Nares. Who denied you * 2. 
S. Story. The keeper did. 
Mr. Nares. Was you then ſatisfied ; it was s the 


5 ſame woman? 
Mr. J. Clive. How long had he lived at home - 


S. Story. I was then, and am now, will ſatis- 


5 fied, that this is the ſame woman. 


Mr. Nares. Have you any other reaſon, ſo 
as to be certain, it was the 2 3d of December 


you ſaw her? 


S. Story. I have. I 1 it was a hard froſt 
in the morning ; and the weather altered about 
noon to fleet and rain by which it was very 
wet, and the wind and weather drove on my 
right ſide, as I was going home, and I being ſub- | 
ject to the rheumatiſm, was taken with it; and 
the St. Anrhony's fire ſeized me about the Mon- 


day or Tueſday following; then I ſent for an 


apothecary, and he attended me afterwards. So 
1 am very poſitive as to the day, for I never 
went out after that Saturday, when I came home, 


for near 2 months after. 


# 


Croſs examined, 
Mr. Willes. Did you find Mr. Howard at 


home? 


S. Story. I did. 
Mr. Willes. How long did y you ſtay there ? 


S. Story. I believe, I might ſtay beſt part of 
an hour there. 


Mr. Willes. While you was there, did you 
hear there were any gipſeys at that time there ? 


S. Story. No; we had no talk about them, 
as I remember. 3 
| 3 
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ads 
| ſee whether it was the ſame gipſey that J had 
| ſeen in White-webbs- lane. 
Mr. Willes. How long was it before this, that | 


a parcel of gipſeys. 


- Mer. Willes. Was it in your going W or 
return, that you ſaw her? 
$. Story. It was in my going there. 
Mr. Willes. Was ſhe ſtanding without the 
. or within? 
S. Story. She was juſt within at the threſhold 
of the door, 
Mr. Willes. Did you look fronting or ſide- 
ways ? 
$. Story. The door is oppoſite to Mr. W. 
I went a little farther out of my way, to 


you had ſeen her before ? 


S. Story. I ſaw her when I lived in Turkey- 
ſtreet, and I moved from thence on the Micha- 
elmas before ; I had ſeen her at times for three 


years together, 


Mr. Willes. Can you name any particular 


: time before this ? 
S. Story, I remember I had ſeen her in the 


ſpring of the year. 


Mr. Willes. Did you ever converſa with her? 1 


S. Story. No; I never did, Sir. 


Mr. Wilkes. Was 395 ever in the ſame room 
with her? 


S. Story. No. 


Mr. Willes. At this time, you went a little 


out of your way, did you ſay any thing to her, 
or ſhe to you? 


S. Story. I did not. 


Mr. Witt What did ſe appear to be ao. | 


5 ng, £ 


S. Story. Nothing at all. 
Mr. Willes. Had ſhe a pipe | in lp mouth | ? 
S. Story. No; ſhe had not. 


S. Story. There uſed to be 2 younger women 


with her at times, which I have heard lance, a are 
her daughters. 


Mr. Willes. Was there a man? 
S. Story. Yes; there was. 


Mr, Villes. At this time, at Wells S, did you 
fee any of theſe young people with her? 


S. Story. I did ſee a young girl with her. 


Mr. Willes. Look at theſe 2 young people, 
and ſee whether either of theſe are them. 

S. Story. I can't ſwear to their faces. The 
girl's back was towards me then, talking to the 
old woman; ſhe ſtood without the houſe, I 


can't ſwear to the girl. 
Mr. Willes. When was it you firſt recollected 
theſe circumſtances of having ſeen her there. 

S. Story. In my illneſs, che apothecary told 


me, what had happened at Mrs. Wells's houſe. 


Mr. Willes. Can you tell what day it was? 
S. Story. That I cannot, to 2 or 3 days, it was 
after they were taken up. 


Mr. Nares. It comes out now, which I did 


not know before, that you had ſeen this woman 


2 or 3 years before that. 


S. Story. I had, and took notice of them as 


They uſed to have 2 aſſes 
and a little horſe ; I have ſeen the horſe grazing 
in White-webbs-lane, as I have rode through 
there, and the 2 aſſes, I have met with them on 


the road, and the 2 young women and a man ; 


ED She had a dirty = 
5 5 clout or handkerchief over her heat. 
Mr. Willes. Who uſed to be with her in 
'White-webbs-lanw.? . 
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but their dreſs is ſo altered now, that f could not 
know them. They uſed to have a perfect gi 
ſey's dreſs, with blankets over their ſhoulders, 
and handkerchiefs over their heads, (you might 
fee their black locks through them, ) following 
the 2 aſſes. The laſt time I met them, I believe, 
might be at the beginning of December, juſt a- 
gainſt Durant's houſe. 

Mr. Nares, I believe, you was rather too ill 
to go out, to be a witneſs when the trial of 
Squires came on ? 

S. Story. I was, I thought 1 ſhould have died. 

Recor 2 Was you ever of any buſineſs? 


S. Story. I was a finiſher of clock dyal- 
plates. 


Recorder. 
Lion before? 


S. Story. I have ſeen him before at Newing- 


Was you acquainted with Mr. 


ton-· green; I rented a houſe that he built, 


William Smith ſworn. 
Mr. Nares. Where do you live? 


V. Smith, I live in Ranton- , at Enfield; 
I am a farmer. 


Mr. Nares. What do you rent per year! 3 
W. Smith. 105 l. per year, and have theſe 20 


years; it belongs to the Duke of Portland. 


Mr. Nares. Look, if der ſee Mary Squires 


in court? 


. Smith, Yes, Sir ; 3 1 fee ber. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ever ſee her before oo 
V. Smith. Yes; I have. 


Mr. Nares, Tell us where you remember to 


; have ſeen her, about a year and half a go. 


W. Smith, I ſaw her in my cowhouſe on the : 


i 15 of December, 1732. 


Mr. Nares. Had ſhe been about the country : 
ſome time? 


W. Smith. She had a pretty while; Y 1 aw her 5 


ſeveral times. 


Mr. Nares, Have you ſeen her before that 
time 3 


. Smith. Thave. 
Mr. Nares. How came ſhe in your cow- 


| houſe ? 


W. Smith, They came to aſk for lodgings: ; 


I was not at home. 


Mr. Nares. Who do you mean by They 2 
. Smith. The company that was with her. 8 
Mr. Nares. Who did they aſk? 


W. Smith, My e her name is 


Mr. Nares. When did you firſt ſee them about 


your houſe? 


W. Smith. The ben day in the morning,which 


; was the 15th of December. 


Mr. Nares. Had you any converſation with 
them? 


V. Smith. I had none at all. 


Mr. Nares. Are you ſure this is the woman! ? 

W. Smith. J am, that was in my cow-houle ; 
there were 2 men and 2 women with her, ſhe 
called them her ſons and daughters. 

Mr. Nares. Do you ſee any man in court that 
is like her fon? 
IV. Smith. 1 did not take ſo much notice of 
them, as I did of her; ; becauſe I have ſeen her 
often. 
Mr. Nares. What reaſon haye you to think 
it was the 15th of December? 


, Smith. 


oY i Friel of 


I: FY 


V, Smith, I was out the day before at Dr. 
Crow's, ſtamping of apples, and when I came 
home my people told me, the people that had 
laid there before, game to aſk for lodging again. 
They had lodged in our cowhouſe and barn be- 
verry that. 
Mr. Nares. Are you ſure of that ? 2 


V. Smith, They have aſked me before this; 


and uſed commonly to come about once a year, 
for a pretty many years together. 
Mr. Nares. Has this woman herſelf aſked 
you for lodging? 
V. Smith. She has; I have known her a pret- 
ty many years, and have ſeen them about the 


country; they loſt their horſe the while they 


were at my houſe, I think, they ſaid it was a 
little black one; the ſon aſked my people, in 
my hearing, whether they ſaw him, or no. 

Mr. Nares. How long did you ſee them after- 
wards? 

W. Smith. They lay at my houſe till the Sun- 


day after. They were there 3 nights and two 


days, and lay in my cowhouſe; they came on 
the 14th, but then I was not at home. 

Mr. Nares. How long, from that time, was 
it before you ſaw them again? 


V. Smith. I was at home once when the fon | 


Came, as they called him, to aſk for the horſe. 


Mr. Nares. Was you examined on the trial 


of Mary Squire? 
V. Smith, Yes, Sir. 


Mr. Nares. Did you then Fvear the was s the 5 


8 ſame woman? 
. Smith. Yes. 


fame E 
HW Smith, 1 do. 


Croſs . 


1 2 Iles. Was you examined when Mary : 


| Squires and Suſannah Wells were tried? ? 
W. Smith. I was. | 


| | up! * 
. Smith. It » was Jo after. 
Mr. Willes. How ſoon ? 
after. 


0 where you are now? 
VV. Smith. I don't know. 0 
Mr. Willes. Where was it? 


V. Smith. J don't know where; but 1 am 


ſure I was examined. 
Mr. Willes. Had you any converſation with 


the gipſey on the 15th of 3 in the 


morning. 


W. Smith. No, 1 only \ went and looked at 


them; ſhe did not ſpeak to me. 
Mir. Willes. Then you can't ſay you know 
the faces of the two men, and two young wo- 
men; 
I. Smith. No, I do not. 
Mr. Willes. How long before that December 
might it be before they were there before? 
f W. Smith. May be it was a twelvemonth be- 
ore, 

Mr. Willes. Did you ever ſee them at Mrs. 
Wells's houſe in your life? 

VV. ird. No, Sir. 


day they came to your houſe? . 
W. Smith. 1 had been ſtamping apples to 


Mr. Nares. Do Jo. now | believe the is the 


Mr. Willes. How long they Wells was ken 


V. Smith. Within a fortnight or chree weeks | 
Mr. Vi Jes. Was you exarnined in 1 this place, 


1 " * Mee 9 


Elizabeth Canning; Sire, 


Mr. Vi lles. How far i is your houſe from Mr 
Wells's ? 


NM, Smith. It is near 2 "miles Shoe. 5 
Mr. Willes. What had you been doing the 


JG 


make cyder with, at Dr. Crow's. 


ples: e 

W. Smith, They were. I went there for the 
uſe of his preſs ; he gave me leave. 

Mr. Willes. How long had theſe apples been 
gathered? 

IV. Smith. 1 believe, about 2 months. 

Mr. Willes. Do you keep your 1 ſo long 
before you grind them? 

W. Smith. Yes, and longer too. 

Mr. Willes. When did they go away ? 

V. Smith. On the Sunday morning, the third 


day. 
Mr. Wilts, Did you know where re they x were 


going ? 
W. Smith. No, I did not. 
Mr. Willes. Did you ſee her, after that ws, 


till you ſaw her in Newgare ? 


W. Smith. No, Sir. 


Mr. Willes, Was you any time in Januar at 5 


Mrs. Wells's? 
I. Smith. No, Sir, I ſeldom go by there. 
Mr. Willes. Had they any thing to ſell: 8 
V. Smith. No, not as I ſaw. 
Mr. Willes. Did you aſk Dr. Crow leave to 


uſe his preſs? _ : 
V. Smith, He was then dead, 1 belive; " 
_ aſked his gardener ; the family were not in che 
country then. | 
Mr. Wills. Why ts you fix upon that day, 
| : you ſtamp'd your apples on, to be the 14th of 
Dec. Did you make any minute of the day: ? 
W. Smith. IJ know it was that day; I did 
make a minute; I ſold ſome corn that week, 
and delivered it the lame week, and I ſet it 
dovn in my bock. 1 
. Miles. Don t you en corn 1 almoſt every 


week? 
V. Smith. 1 4 


Mr. Willes. What a of chat week did you 8 


ſell your corn? 
. Smith. It was on the Saturday.” 
Mr. Willes. Where is that booæ? 
V. Smith. It is at home. 
Mr. Willes. Why is it not here? 


TW. Smith. I did not know I ſhould have oc 


caſion for that here. 
Mr. Willes. Is your houſe farther from Lon- 
don than Mrs. Wells's ? 
W. Smith. Much about alike fas that. 
Mr. Willes. Is it in the way to Mrs. Wells's * 


Mr. Miles. Is it in the road to Baſingſtoke ? 
W. Smith. I know nothing of the place. 
Mr. Nares. You ſay you was not examined 


in the place you are now in, at the other trial, 
Do you know whether it was in this court or 
no, you was examined ? 


W. Smith. I was examined. 


Mr. Nares. Was it when Squires and Wells 


were tried, or any other time ? 
W. Smith, 1 think it was then, 
Mr. J. Clive. 


Mr. Willes. Were the apples. your own 5 : 


V. Smith. No, it is out of the way, on the 
left hand. 
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Mr. J. Clive. Was you ever examined in this 
1 cnt. 

I. Smith. 1 never was, but once. 

Mr. J. Clive. Was you ever examined in a 
Court of Juſtice, at any time, but when 100 Was 

examined about the gipſey and Wells? 

M, Smith. No. 
Mr. J. Clive. Where was you examined 5 


W. Smith. Some gentlemen examined me a- 


bout it. 

Mr. 
Hicks's hall? _ 

Smith. I don't know Hicks $ hall. 


Mr. Nares. Was the old eipſey in Court at 


the time? 
M, Smith. No; ſhe was ; then in Newgate. 


Court. This malt be before the Grand Jury, 


at Hicks $ hall, when the bill was found. 


ih Dane worn. 


L. Dane. I keep the bell at Enfield-Wafh; 
I have lived there 2 years and a half; 
lived near there about 12 years and a half. 

Mr. Nares. Do you remember ever ſeeing 


Mary Squires there? Look, and {ec a you ſee 


her in court? 
L. Dane. That is the woman, 1 am ſure, 


(pointing to her); I can't ſay Lever law her be- 


fore winter was twelvemonth. 


Mr. Nares. What part of the winter did you | 


ei herr 
I. Dane. 1 can't "remember. the rst, time 


but I am ſure I ſaw her on old Chriſtmas- day, 


and, I believe, I ſaw her before. 


Mr. Nores, What reaſon have you to remem- 


ver the days 


L. Dane. My man came to me, and. 4: pro- 


miſed him a holiday on the old Chriſtmas-day. 


that 7 el 


L. Dane. I promiſed ; it kim on new. Chiiſt- 


mas, day. 5 
Mr. Nares. Had he one on 3 new! 2 


L.. Dane. Yes, Sir; on the old Chriſtmas- : 
day I went up to my ſhop (I keep a collar- ma- 
ker's ſhop) while I was there, farmer Norton 
came and aſked me, if I had ever a collar that 
would fit his horſe ; I meaſured his horſe, and 
put it down in my book; he ſaid he would come 


and ſettle with me on the Sunday following. I 
fitted it, and carried it home, and left” it thar 
very day, as I went to dinner. 


Mr. Nares. W hat book did you ſet it down 
in ? 


L. Hus. In my day- 1 « it is a piece of f 


paper ſewed together. 


Mr. Nares. Could you have remember d it 


without that circumſtance? 
L. Dane. I cannot ſay I could. 
Mr. Nares. Where is that book? 


L. Dane. I believe I can produce it; it is not 


here, but I am ſure it was old Chriſtmas. day. 


Mr. Nares. Did you take particular notice of 


her that day ? 

L. Dane. Yes, Sir, I did. I was filling a hats 
row of gravel, from a heap at my door, to lay 
down in the yard; I ſtood reſting myſelf; ſhe 


came by me, and I look'd very wiſhfully at her. 


As ſhe went by me the wind blowed up her 
gown, and there was a great hole in the heel of 
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her ſtocking. 1 ſaw her till ſhe got to 80 into 
and ſaw her go into the cart. 


going by, did you believe it was the ſame per- 


J. Clive. Was it in this court, or at 5 


ſhe walked by? 


but I have 


that has been examined ? 


Mr. Nares. When did Yau, F him [ 
with her ? 


neighbourhood ? 


..f thief. 
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the field. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her when ſhe was in 
confinement ? 


L. Dane. I did ; and when ſhe was akin up, 
Mr. Nares. From what you obſerved on | her, LY 


ſon? 
L. Dane. Yes, Sir; I am ſure of it. 

Mr. Nares. Are you ſure now this is the ſame 
perion'? - 
IL. Dane. Yes, Sir, I am. I ſaw TA in New- 

Sate, and was ſure of it then. 


Croſs Examined. | 
Mr. Willes. Did you ever converſe with her ? 
TI. Dane. No, never at all. | 
Mr. Willes. How near was ſhe to you when 


"= Dane. [ believe it might be 2 or 3 . 
off. 
Mr. 1; les. Have you a coach road 6 by 


your houſe ? 
I. Dane. Yes, Sir, the York road. | 
Mr. Willes. Do you know * Headland, 
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e 
Mr. Willes. Did you ſee any eds with her? ? 
I. Dane. No; I ſaw nobody with her. 

Mr. Willes. Was that the only time? 
L. Dane. I believe I ſaw her ſeveral times, 
but can't fix upon the days. 

Mr. Willes. Did * ſee any young people 
with . 

L. Dane. I ſaw her ſon ſeveral times, 

Mr. Willes. How long after? 

I. Dane. J cannot ſay how long. 

Mr. Willes. Did you ever lee her r daughters 


OED — 


A 


p: = ran rb re —1Uꝓͤ N 
Wc... : Is 


I. Dane No, only when they w were taken 1 up. 
Mr. Wills. Wa it a very, high wind chat. 
1 7 1 
L. Dane. It was. 
Mr. Willes. What had the on her head! "4 
I. Dane. I can't tell. 
Mr. Villes. Was her Face covered 3 
IL. Dane. No; it was not. „ 
Mr. Willes. How did the walk; „ 
IL. Dane. She went crouching and ſkringing. EEE 
Mr. Willes. Which way was her Z 
L. Dane. It was then towards the town; 1 | _ (8 
looked at her very wiſhfully. _ ; | 
Mr. Willes. Then you can't ſay you. ſow her if 
bates? ? 177 Wow oy 
Z. Dane. I believe I did. 9 * 
Mr. Willes Do you know Eliz. — —4 ? 
what | is her character, a good or bad one in the 


L. Dane. 1 never heard ſhe robbed any body. 

Mr. Willes. Is it as good: as the reſt of her 
neighbours ? 

I. Dane. ] can't ſay that; her's is not ſo clear 
as ſome peoples are; but I never heard the was 


Mr. Willes. What is her ſon's hare ? 
L. Dane. I know no ill of him. 
Mr. Willes. Do you know David Dyer? 
I. Dane. Yes, Sir, I do. 
Mr. Willes, What is his character? 
N n L. Dane. 


>» > 


4 


— 
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I. Dane. He is a very honeſt man. 


Mr. Nares. I own the boy has given a ſtrange 
account; but did you ever hear wy am o 


him ? 
I. Dane. No; never in my life. 


Mr. Nares. in what particular i is the mother 98 


0 character ſuppoſed to be bad ? 
I. Dane. I don't know, not I. 


from you? | 
L. Dane. He lives oppoſite me. 
Mr. Nares. What is his buſineſs ? 
I. Dane. He is a ſhepherd, 


Mr. Nares. Did you ever hear any harm of 


him ? 


L. Dane. No; never in my life : he has a 
good character. FO 


Samuet r ſworn. 


S. Arnott, I live at White Webb's, on En- 


field chace; and 22880 lived there theſe 14 
years. 


Mr. Nares. What are you? 
S. Arnott, I am a labouring man. 


Mr. Nares. Do you know ſuch a perſon a as. 


Mary Squires ? 
S. Arnott. Yes, Sir. 
Mr. Nares, Look, and ſee if you ſee "Try 


S. Arnott, That | is che woman (Pong. to 
her.) 


Mr. Nares. How long were you known key py 
S. Arnott. The firſt of my ſeeing her was on 
a Friday morning; ſhe aſked me if I ſaw a lit- 


_ tle brown horſe: this was, as near as I can 


day, 

9 - Nares. How came : you to 7 upon that 
time! Ec. 

S. Arnott. 1 had bed at a rlace called Clay- 


hill, and met her in the buſhes ; and ſhe aſked 


me if I ſaw this horſe, and faid his legs were 


tied, and he had a clog upon him: then I turn- 


ed back again, and aſked, what ſort of a clog? * 
She {aid her name was Squires. 


that? 


S. Arnott. Becauſe I 1 give ber an ac- 
count of the horſe, if I light of him. 


Mr. Nares. Upon your oath, are you Cure 


5 this! is the woman? ey 
S. Arnett. Upon my oath, Tin: Sir Oak 
Mr. Nares. Did you ever ſee her any time 


ES bur that ? 


S. Arnott. I never ſaw hier ber that time till 
I ſaw her in Newgate, but don't know the par- 
ticular day I ſaw her there. 

Mr. Nares. How long was it after you had 
ſeen her before? 


S. Arnott. It was, I bee, a quarter or half 
a year after. 


Mr. Nares. Was you certain then it was the 


| ſame perſon ? 


S. Arnott. I was, Sir; and, to the beſt of my 


knowledge, I believe now it is the ſame. 


Croſs examined. 
Mr. Willes. What is your employ ? 
S. Arnott. I follow labouring work: I work 


ſometimes at Cheſhunt, and ſometimes at other 
places. 


Mr. Neres. For what reaſon did ſhe tell you 


the cow-houſe. 


Mr. Willes. Have you any family? 
S. Arnott. have a wife and 3 children. | 
Mr. Willes. Why are you 8 as to the 


time? 


C. Arnot. Becauſe it was on a Friday m morn- 
ing that J ſaw her: and on the Sunday follow- 


ing I mer her again, and aſked her if ſhe md 
found her horſe ; and ſhe faid, No. 
Mr. Nares, How far does David Dyer live 


Mr. Wrilles. Why do you apprehend it was 
9 or 10 days before new Chriſtmas you had "ou 
converſation with the gipley ? 

S. Arnott. I think new Chriſtmas was the 
Sunday ſevennight following. 

Mr. Wiles. Are you ſure Chriſtmas-day was 
on a Sunday that year? 

S. Arnott. No; it was on a Monday. I ſay, 


it was the Sunday was Coat, a before new 
Chriſtmas that I ſaw her.. 
Mr. Willes. Were there any body with her 5 


at that time? 
S. Arnott. There were a man, 2 women, and 


2 children with her, this ſecond time; there was 
nobody with her the firſt time. 


Mr. Willes. Had ſhe either of the times a 
horſe or aſs with her? . 
S. Arnott. No; neither. mo 
Mr. J. Clive. Who carried the children ? ? 
S. Arnott, They walked on foot. 
Mr. Willes. How old might they be? 
S. Arnott. 4, or 5, or 6, or 7 years old. 


Mr. Willes. What was the colour of the horſe Z 
ſhe enquired after ? 
S. Arnott. A little brown one, with his tes : 
tied together. 
gueſs, about . or 10 days before new Chriſtmas 2 


Mr. Wills. Do y ou Le uo Smith! 2 


F. Id; Nis houſe ſtands about 2 or 
7 3 pole from mine. 5 £ 
Mr. Willes. Did theſe two children Wan to 


be gipſey children? 


S. Arnott. I did not obſerve their colour 3 
they ſeemed to belong to that gang, 9 
Mr. Villes. Do you know of their lying | in 
farmer Smith's cow--houſe? 
S. Arnott, I do; they did to the beſt of my 


knowledge. 
Mr. Willes. If choſe 


me. 


Smith's ? 


S. Arnott. ] never ſaw ew! in the cow-houſe: 
I know no otherways, than as I met them on 


the chaſe, and heard they lay there; and it be- 

ing ſo near my houſe, I could hear them talk in 
On the Sunday morning I met 
her betwixt Clay-hill and White Webb's; 1 
aſked her, whether ſhe bad found the horſe or 


nor? ſhe ſaid, ſhe had not. 

Mr. ]. Clive. Was it then that the man, 2 
women, and 2 children, were with her ? 

S. Arnott. It was. 


Mr. J. Clive. Look about the court, and re ; 
if you ſee the 2 women that were with her. 


S. Arnott. I can't ſwear to any perſon be- 
ſides ſhe, really: I did not take notice of the 2 
women; I did not converſe with them. 


Mr. Nares, Did the notice ou took of 2 
the 


people had lain there, do 
you think he would not have remembered there | 

being two children with them ? 
§. Arnott. His remembrance is nothing to 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſee them. at farmer | 
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the firſt time you ſaw her, give/you ſuchan idea ſaw in Newgate, is the ſame perſon. ven fave 


of her perſon, as to. aſk her, of your own ac- inquiring for her horſe ? 


cord, whether ſhe had found her horſe? E. Arnott. The very ſame perſon. 
F. Arnott, It dil. MI. Nares. Do you think this is the ſame 
Recorder. What particular Maſon have you perſon here, you ſaw there and in N eugate? 
to imagine, that theſe 2 children were with them E. Arnott. The very ſame. 
at farmer Smith's ? 
F. Arnott. 1 don't know that: 1 heard a noiſe Croſs examined. | 
of the voices of ſmall people; I can't 1 * r. Willes, How long was the with you in- 
were children young or old. 3 for her horſe? 
Recorder. Could you diſtinguiſh the voice of E. Arnott. It might be ſome minutes, before 
children? © the turned her back, and went to look for him, 
S. Arnott. I could, to be fure : but I did not Mr. Willes. Did you ſee her in the cow- 
ſee the old woman. houſe ? 


Baron Legge. You ſay, you firſt of all hw E. Arnott. No; 1 did not. 


1 faw her com- 
the woman on a F riday 3 ; when was it you law ing out of it. 


hon news b+ 72 Mr. Willes. Did he mention the colour of 
8. Arnett. On the Sunday after the Friday. ne horſe? 
Baron Legge. Did you ſee her the next Sun- E. Arnot. She did not. 
day after that Sunday, _" RE Mir. Willes, What did you ſay to her | ? 
_ Arnott. 175 Es. Arnett. I told her had not ſeen him. 
DN Lt Mr. Willes. Was this the only ſpace of time 
Elizabeth 1 n 0585 you had to ſee her face, till you in her in 
E. Arnot. I am wife to Samuel Arnott: we Newgate? 
Imve lived where we do 14 years. E. Arnott. It was. 
Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires ? ? Mr. Willes. How long were you talking, 10. 
B. Armott. Les, Si. N | 


Mr. Nares. Look about the court, and ſee if E. Arnott. It might be.2:or 3 minutes. 


you can fee her. Mr. Ji les. Do you ſwear 1 that was 
E. Arnott. There the i is; Lam flere i it is har, the perſon? 5 


Mr. Nares. When was the firſt time 388 re- E. Arnott, I do, Sir. 4 


55 member to have ſeen her? Mr. . Did you change a word wich cho ; 
E . Arnott. It was about: a week before new ſon | E : 
| Chriſtmas, TY N Arnott. 1 did W 
Mr. Nares. How « came e you to fix upon that Mr. Nares. Was you near the cow-houſe ? _ 
time? E. Arnott. My houſe joins almoſt to it: he. 
E. Arnott. To che beſt of my W it came out of the farmer's yard, and ſaid, Good 
was: I know it was about a week before che woman, did you ſee a little horſe of mine? 


firſt new Chriſtmas. | Mr. Nares. Did ſhe come towards you beſore ; 
Mr. Nares. Where did you fas her ut the ſpoke to you ? 


E. Arnott. I ſaw her lying in farmer Smith's E. Arnott. No; I was going for a pail = 
| cow-houle, cloſe to my houſe : I ſaw her come water: and ſhe came out to 80 to look for 55 
out of the cow-houſe into the lane on the chaſe. her horſe. 


She aſk'd me, if I ſaw a little horſe of hers? 1 Mr. J. Clive. How c came you to ſay that man 


| ſaid, I had not. This is the truth. _ was herfon? - 5 
MI. Nares. Was Foun uſbans with you at E. Arnott. She ſaid, it was $ her fon that v was 
that time? _ her horſe. 

E. Arnott. He was not. 

Mr. Nares. Did you ſee yi others i in com- a S Starr ſworn. 
pany with her? 


Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires 'Y 
S. Starr. I do; that is the gipſey, (pointing 
to her.) I live next door to Mrs. Wells's houſe 


E. Arnott. I ſaw ſeveral more, 3 I did not 
take notice of them: I ſaw her ſon on the OI 


_ whiſtling for his horſe. at Enfield-waſh: my huſband rents a farm 
Mr. Mares. Did you ſee her afres that 2 there. ; 
E. Arnott, No, never, only in Cy, till Mr. Nares. How long have you lived chere t 
now. 


S. Starr. I have lived there 3 years this May. 
Mr. Nares. What time was that pou ſaw her Mr. Nares, When was s the firſt time you faw 


in Newgate? the gipſey? 
E. Arnott, I don't ON the time; 1 never. S. Starr, She was at my houſe on the 18th 
5 kept the account of that. or 19th of January was twelvemonth. 
Mr. Nares. Was it before or after her trial? Mr. Nares. By what do you recollect the 
E. Arnott. It was after her trial. day! . 3 
Mr. J. Clive. Should you: Know the fon if S. Starr. My huſband was gone to o Hertford 


you was to ſee him? for a load of peaſe, for a gentleman in town : 
E. arnott. I took ſo little account of him, the note is in court, as far as I know, with the 
Ican't ſay whether I ſhould know him or not. date on it: Mr. Mes, the former. nord 
Mr. Nares. Did you ever ſee a woman like had it of me. 


the old woman in your lite ? Mr. Nares. Did you ever ſee her at any other 
E. Arnatt. No; never before I ſaw her. time? 


© Mr. Nares. Did you thiak the woman you 
7 


S. Starr. 
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hearing. 
fortunes, and offered to tell me mine. 
| ſometime in the porch with my ſervant; but, 
I believe ſhe was in my _— 3 ee of an 
hour. 
Mir. Nares. Did ſhe tell any of them their 
fortunes ET. 
S. Starr. After ſhe Gand ſhe could not tell 
me mine, ſhe ſaid, don't be ſcared at me; for 
I have been before dukes, lords, and ants; and 
I hurt nobody, madam; I will not hurt you. 
She did not tell any of my ſervants their for- 
tunes, in my hearing. I wanted to get rid of 
her, for I was terribly ſcared, ſeeing ſuch a 
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S. Starr. 1 never fav her before or after, till 
ſhe was taken up. 

Mr. J. Clive. How near r do you live to Mrs. 
Wells's houſe ? 

S. Starr. My houſe is as near to her houſe, 


as it is a-croſs the ſeſſions-houſe yard. 


Mr. Nares. What converſation” paſſed be- 
tween you? 4 

$. Starr. At firſt ſhe came and aſked at the 
door, if I had any delft to mend, or china? 
My man and boy were at dinner; 1 bid them 


give her an anſwer, becauſe I was buſy. Then ſhe 
came into the kitchen to me; then ſhe aſked to 


buy ſome pork of me, and brown bread : I ſaid 
I had but that piece of bread in the houſe, and 


more need to buy than to ſell. Then ſhe aſked 
me to ſell her ſome chitterlings, I having lome, 
and black puddings, lying on the table: 1 gave 


her a good piece of chitterling to get rid of her. 
Mr. Nares. How long might this converſa- 


tion take up? 


S. Starr. I had rather ſet a leſſer time hai it 
was. I do believe ſhe was 3 quarters of an hour 
with my men and me; that is, in my fight and 
She offered to tell my ſervants their 
She was 


ſtrange gipſey woman; though I have ſeen 


hundreds of gipſeys at one time or another: the 
man took her into the porch, then the boy bolt- 
ed the door, ſo we got her out. I ſaw her when 
the was taken up and put into the cart; and 1 
ſaw her in Newgate after that. 

Mr. Nares. Are you ſure this f is the fame 


perſon ? 
8. Starr. Yes, Sir 


Croſs examined. 
Mr. Willes. How are you certain as to time, 
ſo . to fix it to be the ra or F060 of Janu- 
ary © 
S. Starr. Upon this account; my huſband 
was gone for a load of peaſe, and the note was 
dated the 18th or 19th of January. 
Mr. Willes. Where is that note:! . 
S. Starr. It was delivered into Mr. Miles, the 


4 attorney? s hands, and I have not ſeen it ſince. 


Mr. Willes. How long is it ago ſince you 
delivered it to him? 


S. Starr. 1 believe it may be above a twelve- 
month ago. 

Mr. Willes. What did you look upon him 
to be at that time ? 

S. Starr, I took him to be a lawyer, con- 

cerned for Elizabeth Canning. 

Mr. Willes. Where was your huſband when 
you gave him that note? 

S. Starr, I can't tell. 


The Trial of Elizabeth Canning, Spinſter. 


18th or 19th of January. 
produce. 


here on Squires? s trial? „ 


0 


Chriſtmas day, by the new ſtyle the 5th of Ja 5 


tice of her? 


- thought ſhe — ih have come into the yard, 
but ſhe did not; if ſhe had, I ſhould have told 
her there was nobody in the houſe. 


Mr. J. Clive. When did For e this note 
to Mr. Miles? " 

S. Starr. Indeed I can't tell 1 know my | 
huſband took the peaſe up one day, and deliver- 
ed them the next; that is the reaſon I wy the 


Mr. Nares. We have not ws the paper t to 


Baron Legge. Did you deliver that Ae or 
after the trial of Mary Squires ? | | 
S. Starr. After, a great while. 
Mr. Willes. How came you not to appear 


8. Starr. They did not require it. 


Daniel Vaſs ſworn. 
D. Yaſs. J am a day labouring man; and 
live in Turkey-ſtreet in Enfield pariſh, and have 
lived there almoſt 14 years. 
Mr. Nares. How near is that to mother 
Wells? 

D. Vaſs. About a quarter * a mile, as near 
as I can gueſs. _ 
Mr. Nares. Have you ever ſeen Mary Squires? 

D. Vaſs. I have ſeen that woman that was in. 
Newgate ; I don't know her name. 

Mr. Nares. Look about hand and fee if you | 
can ſee her. 
D Paſs. There ſhe is e to >her)s ſhe 
is remarkable e ſhe has now a red cloak 


Mr. Nart. Where did you fee hes firſt? 
D. Yaſs. The firſt time I ſaw her going hive 1 
the cauſeway, behind my houſe; it was on old 


nuary, 53. I was then in my own yard. 
Mr. Nares. How near was you to her? 
D.Vaſs. Perhaps I age: be 4 or '5 ads 
from her. 3 
Mr. Nares. Had you any converſation witn 
her? 
D. Yaſs. [ never d any thing to her, or ſhe 
* me, | | 
Mr. Nares. How came you to o rake ſuch no- 


D. Yaſs. denen ſhe topped 1 aid [ 


Mr. Nares. Was there any i be in the dete 
then? 
D. Vat. No, gien 1 
Mr. Nares. Had ue a full bn of her face 
at that eee 
D. Yaſs. J had, certain. 
Mr. Nares. Was ſhe alone? 
D. Yaſs. She was; without ſhe had got any 
bats under her cloak: I ſaw nobody with her. 
Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her any time elle ? 
D. Yaſs. Only in Newgate. 
Mr. Nares. Did theſe obſervations you made 
of her, furniſh you with a ſufficient remem- 
brance of her perſon, to recollect ſhe was the 
fame? 
D. Yaſs. J am ſure ſhe is the fame; now I 
am ſure of it, Sir. It is the ſame perſon, but not 
the ſame cloaths. 
Mr. J. Clive. What comures cloaths had ſhe 
on then ? | 
I | 50 D. Aa 


D. rae. She had a brick-coloured- gown. 
Fs an old red cloak, and a  whitiſh-coloured 


Wear. 


upon old Chriſtmas. day? 
D. Yaſs. By reaſon 1 bent to "wands — 1 a 
maſter I have worked for almoſt: eleven 


on that day. 
Mr. Nares. Why did be 80 chuſe you 
ſhould worx ? N 
D. Vaſs. By reaſon. ke thonghe it was 
Chriſtmas-day,.and ought. to be kepft. 
Mr. Nares. Are you certain chat Was the 
_ fame day you ſaw this woman? 


Croſs examined. 
Mr. Willes.. Did you ever ſee her — ; 
D. Yaſs. No, fir, nor never ſaw her 
again, *till I ſaw her in Newgate. 


minute. 

Mr. Willes. When you went into * 
did you go by yourſelf, or with other perſons? 
D. Vaſßß. I did not go by myſelf, if I had, 

I ſhould not have found her; but we went 
but one at a time up to her. 


out? 
her long before I came at her. 
there? 


priſoners. 2 
Mr. Willes. Was, ſhe fitting by herſelf ? 
D. Vaſs. She ſat by berſelf on one fide the 

bed. 


ſhewed to you in that corner of the room, 
Leſites the gipley herſelf ? 


on the bed, nigh her, as I know of. 
In the room ? 


ke the woman when I ſaw her, and 
ſhould from a thouſand, ... 

Mr. J. Clive. Who deſired you to 80 into 
the room? _ 

D. Yaſs. I don't know . it was ; ; it Was 
by the gentlemen. 

Mr. J. Clive. Did any Ware come up from 
the country with you? 

D. Vaſs. Yes, there were nine or ten of 
us came up in a coach together. 

Mr. Willes. Did you all go into Newgate 
together ? 


when 1 did, Fa how many went in together. 
Ar. Willis. Was not the purpoſe of your 
going up, to ſee if you could find out the 
Spfey! 


one over that, and an old black beaver hat; 
it was not a black hat as women N 


Mr. FO What esch have you. to r | 


years, and he did not chuſe [ Jhould work | 


D. Yaſs. I am, ſir; that 'was. the "ARE Jay's 3 
my door was locked when I came home, and 
1 did not know where my wife was gone with 
the key, and at that time the woman came . 


” Mr. Willes. How long did ſhe ſtop there? 
D. Vaſs. Fe a mimte or half a 


Mr. Willes. Was ſhe brought. 3 ke ong 
7 number of other een, or was ſhe ſingled 


D. Vaſs.. She far upon - bat: but I knew 
Mr. Wi Hes. Were there any ber; priſoner P 
D. J. I dd not know Who were the 


Mr. Willes. Were there any Were . =] 


D. Vas. There was no other perſon ſirting 
Mr. Wille. Were there any other people 


D. Yaſs. There were a | great many; but 1 


D. Yaſs. don't know how many did 


r 
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br: D. Fast. ande to ſee ik 


1 could find out the ſame woman that I had 


ſeen before A blind-man can't ſee her, but 
a man if he has but half an eye might know 
that woman if he ſees her again. | 


Mr... Nares. Upon your oath, did any body 8 


point out to you that this was the gipley ? 


D. Yaſs. No, u. did not want them to 


do that. 

Mr. Nares. Did any body t tell you how ſhe 
was dreſſed? | 

D. Yaſs. No, certain. 5451 

Mr. NVares. Was chere a other woman 
there? 

D. Yaſs. There were in n the room. 

Mr. Nares. Did you, of your own accord, 
wm which was the woman? 

D. Yaſs. Certain. 


mother Wells's? 


D. Vaſs. As near as I can x gueſs "about." a 
quarter of a mile off. 


Mr. *. Clive. Have you e ever been in her 


| houſe ? 


H. 2 I have f ſeveral times. 


Mr. J. Clive. W you there the beginning 


of N 75 


D. Vaſs. Ne nor 1 had. not been in the 
houſe above two years, till they were taken up. 
Mr. Willes. Had 4 ug to go there ... my 


any time? 


1 Paſs. f have been in hs” Ka e 
times formerly, then ſhe ſold beer, then a 
poor man might take a pint of beer chere, as 
well as at another houſe. 1 1 I 
Recorder. Who was the firſt rerſon that. | 
applied to you to go to Newgate > _ 


D. Yaſs. I am ſure I don't know the gen- 
tlemens names, one from another. 
Recorder. Have you heard their names? 

D. Yaſs. I have heard a good many of the 
gentlemens names that are on the girl's behalf; 


if I were to hear their names, er [ might 
know them. 


Mr. J. Clive. Do you know farmer Smith! ? 
D. Yaſs. I do, very well. 


Mr. J. Clive. Do you know his com-houſe ? 5 


D. Vaſs. I never was in his yard. 
"x Fane Dadwell ſworn. 
F. Dadwell. * live in Turkey-freet, ar 
Enfield-Waſh. 


Mr. Nares. How long have you ved. 
there ? 


F. Dadwell. I have lived there two years ? 34 


Mr. Nares. What is your buſineſs ? 


F. Dadwell. 1 keep a ſhop, I ſell butter, 
_ cheeſe, coffee, and tea, and thoſe fort of 


things. 


Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary 6 : > 
|: 7 Dadwell. I 55 this is che woman, 


Pointing to her). 


Mr. Nares. When did you firſt he her? 

J. Dadwell. The firſt time was at our 
ſhop ; ; the time I can't tell but I can tell one 
day in particular, that was the Thurſday in 
Chriſtmas week. _ 

Mr. Nares. Which Chriſtmas ? _ _ 

F. Dadwell. The new Chriſtmas week." 

Mr. Nares. by ha what account did ſhe 
come to your ſhop ? Wh 

Oo 4 Dadwell. 


Mr. J. Clive. How near. 0 you 10 0 
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ick of Elizaboch dane Pp, 


Le | 
ze, Se , ese, be and 


1 bor but 1 can't tell what particular weight 


the had any one day. 

Mr. Nares. Had he been at your ſhop be 
fore that? 

FJ. Dadwell. She had ſeveral times before 
that. 


_ our cuſtomers, as T uſually do at Chriſtmas : 
this was dreſs'd on Chriſtmas-day, the cuſto- 
mers came on Tueſday ni 
night; and this of her coming was after my 
cuſtomers had been there. 


Mr. Nares. What reaſon had you to > think a 


it was after they had been there? 
7. Dadwell. 

waſhing my diſhes (that had been us'd when 

my cuſtomers were there) when ſhe came in. 


Mr. Naras. Did you ſee her any time after 


that? 
3 Dadwell. I can't ſay deni be. 
cher the was or not at my houſe after that. 


Mr. Nares. From her coming ſo often to 


your ſhop can you be certain of her face? 
F. Dadwell. I know it very well. 
Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her | in Newgate | ? 
F. Dadwell. I did. 


Mr. Nares. Was ſhe weyn you there, or 


did you know her of yourſelf? 

J. Dadwell. I knew her imme; 
and then the owned ſhe had been at my ſhop. 
Recorder.” Did ſhe own ſhe had been at your 

ſhop that Thurſday? ? 
| "the knew me, 


F. Dadwell, No: and 


 own'd ſhe had been at my 1830 but did not 
=A | was before? 


fix upon any time. 
Mir. Nares. 
as to your certainty of the perſon then: 

you ſure now this is the perſon? _ 

7 Da@welt. Yes, Sir, I am. 

7 Crofs Examined. 

Mr. i les. Was ou ever * examined be- 
: fore 3 
Fr Dadwell. 1 
Mr. Willes. By what x perſon was you ex- 
_ amined? _ 


FJ. Dadwell. I don? t know the Sade : 
feld. Waſh before this? 1 
7. Dadwell. 1 have, buch as are cal led 


Mr. Willes. How long is it ago? 


F. Dadwell. It is a twelve - month ago 
7 laſf Chriſtmas: 
Mr Willes. How long is it ſiner you was 


examin'd before the grand jury? 

F. Dadwell, I don't know. 

4 Wilks. We 00 ever examin'd upon 
oath? 


F. Dadwel. 1 Was, but not upon ſuch 
things as theſe, 


Mr. Willes, Was it upon the Abborſbury 


men for perjury ? 

F. Dadwell, I Jon* t know what it was 

: about, it was about this affair. 

: Mr. Balles When did you recolle& any of 

theſe cs, about your waſhing your 

diſhes? _ 

FJ. Dadwell. I gave this account to the 
grand jury, and told'the ſame as I have now. 


Mr. Nares. 1s the account you tell now 
true? 


1 Dadwell 15 am ſure it is. 


Mr. Wi Why G 500 ix upon chat ay £ 
J. Dadwell. We dreſs'd a piece of meat for 


ight and Wedneſday 


J was in my back hoe 


I- need not aſk you aty more : 


are Parſley 


M. il. When was it you - firſt recol- 
lected it to tell FROM TONES of her be- 
ing there? 

F. Dadwell.' I can't recollea the they of the 


month, after they were taken up the lawyer 


came to me, and I told it him. 

Mr. Willes. Don! t Tor woe yaw diſhes 
every day? 
. Dadwell. No, 1 4⁰ mes but 1a 


in particular it was that day: one of my 


neighbours came in, and aſked wy What 
ſtrange woman that was. 
Mr. Willes. Did ſhe cod any time in your 
3 Dall. She far down and ſmoaked 
ipe there.. 
Mr. Willes. At this: time you ſave her | in 
Newgate, what day did 1 lay it was 
that ſhe was at your ſhop? | 
FJ. Dadwell. She did not ſay whae! day, 
but ſhe laid ſhe knew'me : I aſked her whe- 
ther ſhe knew me. © 
Mr. Nares. Then che Air da. made a 
great deal of noiſe in the couRtYy. - 5 45 
F. Dadwell. Yes, it had. 
Mr. Nares. And the lawyer aefir'd * to 


recollect the time, did he not? 


FJ. Dadwell. Yes, he dic. 1 
Mr. Nares. You ſay ſhe ſmoak'd a Pipe, = 


where did ſhe fit? 


J. Dadwel. Shs ſuc down by the Bre. 


Mr. Nayes. Who is that neighbour "M | 


came in, and aſked about the ſtrange woman? 


F.  Dadwell. She was one of the ne, 
bur is ſince dead. : 
Mr. Nares. Was te cxamin'd when you ; 


F. Dadwell She vas; her name was s Ann | 
Mr. Willes. Was you by when the 1 was ex- 5 | 


_ amined? 


Fo 8 Nd. 1 was not; 3 there 1 was 
but one examin'd at a time. 

Recorder. How old are you? 

F. Dadwell. J am three-ſcore years of age, 
Recorder. Are you no more? 

F. Dadwell. I am not. 

Recorder. Have you ſeen ede. at End- 


gipſies. oh 
Recorder. Had any of 3 ud to come 


to your ſhop? 


F. Dadwell. No, none of them. 
Mr. Willes. Were they and this woman 
alike that you had ſeen before? 

F. Dadwell. No. 1 

Recorder. What was her errand the Erft 
time ſhe came to your ſnop? 

F. Dadwell. She came and aſked if we had 
any china to mend. 

Recorder. Had ſhe any body with her ? 

J. Dadwell. I never ſaw any body with her. 

Recorder. Did ſhe tell you where ſhe liv'd? 

F. Dadwell. She ſaid ſhe liv'd up vonder, 
and ſaid no more. 

„ Nola Kellop ſworn. | 

T. Kellog. I am a huſbandman, and live 


at Endfield in a little houſe of my own. 


"Ma: Nares. How "_ have you liv'd there? 
7. Kellog. 


Th be Trial of K Eli e 6th 


* 


be. Twenty: kr years come Michacl- 


Ml. Mares. Do you know Maty Squires ? 
F. Kellog. I have ſeen her. 


T Tins, 


- Mr. Nares. Look amour; gad 22 if you ſee 


her now. 
T. Kellog: 1 es her; fie... 

Mr. Nares. When was the firſt time 500 
ſaw her? 

T. Kellog. The firſt dust ads in January, 
| nes better than three weeks in Janu- 
. ary was twelvemonth. 

Mr. Nares. What Gay in Finadey ? 

T. Kellog. I cannot ſay to the day. 
Mr. Nares. Have you any reason to ſay 
you ſaw her before? 

T. Kellog. I have not. 

Mr. Nares. Where did you 80 ber? 

T. Kellog. She was on the other ide the 
i way, where I was at work in Mr. Fletcher's 
barn, at Bulls-Crofs ; ſhe was walking up 
. ſtreet- green, in the foot- patein. 
Me. Nares. What have — to charge your 
memory with, as to the day? 


F. way I did, twice, walle by / 2 


door; ſhe aſked me for à bit of tabaceo; 1 1 
aid, Fuſed none, and away ſhe went: I faw 


her four times in all, with the time ſhe was 
taken up ; ſhe was at my barn-door the day 


before ſhe was taken up, about one o'cloc 


and aſked the man that was in the barn wi 


me, (whoſe name is John Rowley) for a bit 


of tobacco : then ſhe came into the barn, and 
ſaid to him, Young man, Pll tell you your 
fortune; and told him, there is one youn 


man has a very great enmity to him, and 


aſked him to croſs her hand with four half- 
ms to tell him his fortune; he faid, if 1 do, 


muſt go on the highway for it: then ſhe 


turned her leg over the board, and away ſhe 


went. 
Mr. Nares. Is John Rowley here? 
T. Kellog. No, he is not. 
Mr. Nares. Where does he live? 
T. Kellog. At Endfield- highway. 


Mr. Nares. Are you ſure this is the woman 


that aſked you for tobacco, and that after- 


T. Kellog. I can't ſay but it may be a day 


or two before old Chriſtmas day. 

Mr. Nares. Was it before old Chriſtmas, 
of after? : 

Mn, Kellog. It was rather before old Chriſt- 


1 * 


Mr. Morte. Are o certain of i it ? Fr 
T. Kellog. Yes, I am. 


- Mk. Nares. What dky of FA month. was : 


. old Chriſtmas day on? 


. Kellog. It was on à Friday, and I believe 


| to the day of the month. 


Mr. Nares. Are you. ſure it was three 
1 Go anuary 


Kellog. 1 mean fo, and beer 


wards offered to tell Rowley his fortune * 


T. Kellog. It is the ſame. 


time ? 


T. Kellog. No, 1 have not till now, but ſhe 
is a very remarkable woman. 
Mr. Nares. What makes you fix it to be 5 
the day before old Chriſtmas day? 


7. Keilog. [ have no particular reaſon? | 
| examined. 


Mr. Wi lies. Had you any converſation 7 
3 with her the firſt time? 5 
1 faw her on the Thurſday”; 3 bat . can't fay $7 


T. Kellog. No, I had none at all. 


Mr. Wiles. Had you's ever in your fe ſeen a 


| her before? 


2 Legge. From what period, or time, 
do you reckon your three weeks in Jana 4 


7. Kellog. I ſay, near a month. 


Baron Lage. Was it the beginning of ; 


Janua : 
7. Beuge. No, there were two or three 


| Pak. ſt the beginning. 


Mr. . What do you mean by three 


weeks in January? 


7 5 47 Kellog. I faid three weeks, | very near a 


month i in January. 


Baron Legge. How long was it biſfore 5 


Squires was taken up? _ 

T. Kellog. 1 reckon it about a month before 
the time ſhe was taken up, 

Mr. Nares. When you ſay, better than 
three weeks, or near a month, do you mean 
before Squires was taken up? 

T. Kellog. I mean 16. | 
Mr. Nares. Are you ſure you ſaw Aer 
then? 


T. Kellog. [am ſure. 


T. Kellog. "No. ſir. 


Mr. Willes. Did the continue walking 1 
when you ſaw her? | 


T. Kellog. She was who * 


Mr. Willes. Did you fee any gang of 
| gipſies about the town, beſides her? TT 


T. Kellog. No, I did not fee any. 


time after the firſt ? 


T. Kellog. It was about a nk after. 


Mr. Willes. Had you ſeen any Sipſies 
with her at any time? 


T. Kellog. No, ſir. 
Mr. Willes. Should you have recollecded 


the perſon of that gipſey, if it had not been . 


for that of coming in the 885 and aſking 


for tobacco ? 
Yes, if 1 had not ſeen her 4 


7. Kellog. 


ſecond time 1 ſhould have remembered hor 


Mr. Nares. How far is Mr. Fletcher's 


barn, from mother Wells? 8? 

T. Kellog. His houſe is very near a mile 
from it; but the n is about a quarter of a 
mile. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her face then ? 
T. Kellog. I did. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her after that ? 


a Grofvenor-ſquare 3 but he lived in Turkey- 


face. 


Recorder. Was you in Newgate to ſee her! 
7. Kellog. I was not. 


Mr. Willes. How long is new Chriſtmas 7 


day before the old? 
7. Kellog. Eleven days. 
Jobn Frame ſworn. 


7. Frame. I lived with *ſquire Parti, 


and have a year and half, but 1 am out of 
place at preſent. 
Mr. Nares.' Where does he live? 


J. Frame. He lives in James' s-ſtreet, 


ſtreet, 


Mr. Nares. Have you ſeen her ſince chat 


— — 


r IS, 
N KW 3 


Me. Willes. How long was the ſecond | 
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1 Endfeld, in 2D country; tk I lived. 
with him there as a footman and gardiner. 


* ak Longs very. certain, and; 1 oy. 
i this is the ſame now. 


Mr. Nares. During the time you Was Mr. Nares. Ws "000 before, the : grand 
there, did you ſee Mary TE chere; „jury f eee MA © 
J. Frame. Yes, fir. y Frame. 1 Was. 


Mr. Nares. Do you think you ſhould know 
her now? 


F. Frame. There ſhe i is, I am ſure, ( point- 


ing. to ber.) 
M. Nares. When did you firſt ſee her? 
J. Frame. On the 11th of January, was 


den, and ſhe came and talked with me through 
the palaſadoes, ee to tell me my for- 
tune. 

Mr. Nares. 


J. Frame. Becauſe my maſter and miſtreſs 


went to town on the gth of TROY; and this 
was after they went. 


Mr. Nares. Tell us the converſation as 
well as you can. 

F. Frame. She ſaid a great many things to 
me. She told me I little thought of coming 


into that country once; and ſhe wanted me 


to give her three-pence : I 
halfpence, but ſhe did not tell me what ſhe 


gave her three- 


would have told me if I had given her more. 


When I gave her the three-halfpence, ſhe bid 

me put it in my hand and put it through the : 
Pales. 
Me. Nares. How long might you converſe 
: with her at this time ? 


She took it out and went away. 


How come you to think 1 
was the 11th of January ? 


Mr. Nares. How long is that ago? "ge 

J. Frame. I can't tell; it was about this 
time twelvemonth I think. 
Mr. Nares. Did you give the Guns accoukit 
before the grand jury, as you N now ? 

F< Frame. I did. e | | 


| twelvemonth. Mr. Nares. Was that true ? TY * 
„ Mr. Nares. Where did you Cobra 5 J. Frame. It was, and ſo is this. 
| Frame. I was at work in maſter's gar- Croſs examined. 


Mr. Wi les. Wen there a | other Spc 


| wich her? 


Frame. No, ſir. 5 1 
Mr. Willes. When you Gow her about a 


twelvemonth bene were there any others 


with herr 
J. Frame. No, none as I aus ſhe then 
only Juſt opened the gate 
Mr. Willes. Was ſhe in company with by 
others in Newgate, or ſhewed by herſelf ? 5 
F. Frame. By herſelf. 
Mr. Willes. How long had your maſter 


and miſtreſs been down at that time ? 


F. Frame. I can't tell ; 
down very often. 
Mr. Willes. If they have been up md * 
very often, how can you fix upon their going : 


they v were up and 


.up this time, more than any other? 


J. Frame. By reaſon my maſter and 


: miſtreſs gave me and my tellow-ſervant leave 
to go out on the 1ſt of January. | 


al „ Frame. * * be four or 4 mi- 1 Willes. : Had not your Ges. 400 . 
| nutes. 3 5 miſtreſs been in town between the: iſt of : 
1 „ Nets: Was your forrane good. or January, and the tn? BAY : 
is bad! LE J. Frame. Yes, they had. 6 aka 
1 Rp Frame. She rold me it would be good Mr. Nares. Have you reaſon to bekevek it, * 
* fortune. becauſe your maſter and miſtreſs) were down 


3 e- r * 
C 
_— 9 
* S VEE 2 Pb Age pen fie as Tac ater - 
2 bg was by 


— . — 
3 


* 
— 


— rr 


Mr. Nares. Are you fure this is che wo- 


man ? 


J. Frame. I am fure it js. 
Mr. Nares. Did you ever ſee her before? 
J. Frame. I had ſeen her about a year be- 


fore: I lived then at one Mr. Woodcock's at 
I had 
then but very little talk with her, maſter was 
at dinner, and I could not ſtay. . 

Mir. Nares. Did you ever ſee her at any o 
other time? 


Enfield Clay-hill; he is ſince dead; 


J. Frame. 


that and ſeeing her in Newgate. 
Mr. Nares. Are you ſure the woman you 


85 ſaw at Mr. Woodcock's, is the ſame woman 


that told you your fortune at Mr. Parſons's ? 
FJ. Frame. I am very ſure of it. 
Mr. Nares. And are you ſure this is the 


ſame woman, that is here ? 


J. Frame. Lam very ſure of i it: 1 ſaw her 
ſeveral times after the time I mentioned, but 
not to take notice of her, any farther than 
ſeeing her walking in the ſtreet : I knew ſhe 
was in that part of the country from that 
time, to the time ſhe was taken u 


Mr. Nares. You ſay you ſaw her in n Newgate. | 


J. Frame. 1 did. 
W e Was you certain of her then ? 


Not to * 3 notice 10 
| her: 1 ſaw ber two or three times between 


at Chriſtmas? 


FJ. Fraue. es. fir. | 
Mr. Nares. How long had chey been there | 
at that time? 
F. Frame. [ believe a month ; a L am b 
ſure they gave me len to go out on the 1 ſt 


of January. 


Recorder. How was the 3 dreſs'd | Soy 

F. Frame. She had a reddiſh fort of a gown 
on, I think, to the beſt of my remembrance.. 

Mr. J. Clive. What other cloaths ? _ 

J. Frame. A lightiſh colour'd cloak. 

Mr, F. Clive. Do you know Mary Jewell! ? 

J. Frame. She ſaw her ſomething before 
me the ſame day; her fortune was told her; 


the gave her ſome boiled beef: . the. is a 


away from thence, . 
Foſeph Gold, fem. 

Mr. Nares. Where do you live? 

J. Gold. I live in Turkey-ſtreet, in the 
pariſh of Endfield: I am a Us 
man. 

Mr. Nares. e long have you lived 
there ? 

F. Gold. Thirty- ſeven years. 1 

Mr. Nares. Tell me whether vou know 


Mary Squires ? 


F. Gold. That is the woman that fits there. 
Mr. Nares. Are you ſure of it? 
7. Gold. 


| 5 Gold. I am. 
Mr. Nares. When did you firs be her? 
F. Gold. To the beſt of my knowledge it 


was the 8th or gth of py 17535 that is, 


a laſt January. 
257 10 Where did you ſee her? 


J. Gold, 1 faw her in a walk, we call 
Tec N leading up to Bulls-Croſs, about 
a quarter of a mile from Mrs. Wells's houſe, 
or ſomething better. 

Mr. Nares. Had you any converſation 
with her? wy 

J. Gold. No: I took notice of her; I 
thought I never ſaw ſuch a woman in my life 

before for features, 


Mr. Nares. Had you heard mother Wells 


had gipſies lodg'd at her houſe? 

; Es Cold. I had. 

Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her after chat! 2 
J. Gold. Yes, I ſaw her twice afterwards, 
Mr. Nares. About what time? 


F. Gold, As nigh as I can gueſs, about 


eight or nine days before ſhe was taken up; 
and another time, about four or five. * 
before ſne was taken up. 

Mr. Nares. Are you ſure the priſoner. is 


the ſame perſon you ſaw on the 8th or th of; 


January, and the other times after that? 
F. Gold. I am, ſir. 

Ar. Nares. By what do you remember the 

time? 


e old. Mr. Parſons, and his lady, went 
to town on the gth, (I live next door to him) 
and my wife was at work chere on the Mon- | 


day. 


Mr. Nares. What ay of the week. was | 


0 the 5 
of their 


Mr. Nares. ke what did you know of chat 5 
J. Gold. It was the time they went away | 


after Chriſtmas. 

Mr. Nares. Did you ſee the old » woman in 
Newgate after this? 

F. Gold. I did. 


Mr. Nares. Was 5 thewed you, or did 


you find her out? _ 


5 by the fire-ſide. 


Mr. Nares Do you mean ay body pointed 


5 at her, and ſaid that was the woman? 


F. Gold. No, ſir, on the firſt ſight, at 5 


coming into the room, I Knew her again, 
without being told. 
Mr. Nares. Are you ſure the woman, you 
ſaw in Newgate, is the ſame you ſee nt 
. 4 Gold. Yes, ſir. 
| Croſßß examined. 
Me. Willes. How far was you off from 
her when you ſaw her on che 8th or eh of 
. 7 
FJ. Gold. Cloſe by hon 
Mr. Willes. Was it the ſame day that Mr. 
and Mrs. Parſons went to town? 
F. Gold. I cannot tell whether it was the 
ſame day or no. 


Mr. Willes. hes any body with her at 


that time? 
8 Gold. * fir, 


E 7 rial f Elizabeth Canning, Maler. 


names? 


J. Gold. I cannot: then they told me that 


3 15 perſon was Virtue Hall, and they called her 
F. 1 Ir was on a Toeſtay ; I knew : 


Mr. Willes, Had you * oe aden 


with her? 


J. Goll. No, fir. 


Mr. Willes. When was you told . mo- 


ther Wells had got gipſies lodged at her 


houſe? 


J. Gold. That was before I ſaw her the 
firſt time. 


Mr. Wills. Who told cow bo 7 
J. Gold. To the beſt of my remembrance 


Virtue Hall did: Iheard her tell other people ſo. 


Mr. Willes. What day was this? 
J. Gold. I can't tell the very day. 
Mr. Willes. When did you firſt recolle& 


this of Mr. Parſons's going to town, in order 


to aſſiſt your memory ? 


J. Gold. After I had ſeen the old gipſey in 
- Newgate. - * : 
Mr. Willes. When you ſaw her there, were 
there no other Pe! in that part of the room 
but her? 
J. Gold. Upon my word, I don't remem- 
ber there were any, beſides the people that 


went with me. 
Mr. Willes. When you ſaw her, four or 


five days before ſhe was taken up, were there 


any body with her then ? 


J. Gold. She came into a publick-houſe 


where I was. 


Mr. F. Clive. Where did you ſee Virtue 


Hall, when ſhe was relating this ? 


Fo Cold. At a place called the two bridges; „ 
there were ſeve Gn ple there then. | 
an 


** tell "0p: of their 5 


Mr. F. Clive. 


by her name: I did not know her before. 


Mr. Willes. How long was this Levee the | 


people were taken up? 
F. Gold. It was ſome time before. 


Mr. J. Clive. Did you ule the houſe 
of mother Wells? T 
FJ. Gold, I never did uſe it; I kept a farm, ” 
(fifteen years) next door to it. 1 
Mr. Nares. What is the two bridges? > 4 : 


5 f bond of that name, or what? 
F. Gold. She was ſhewed's me: there. were 


1 great many people”! in the room; ſhe was 


F. Gold. No, it is in the ſtreet. ; 
Recorder, How was the gipſey dreſſed ? 


J. Gold. Upon my word I can't certainly 


tell : ſhe had a cloak, and a hat tied over her 


| head, and ſmoaking a pipe, 
Mr. J. Clive. Was ſhe briſk and nimble, 


or was he feeble ? 
J. Gold, No, not briſk. 
Mr. F. Clive. Was your wife Wich you 


when you ſaw Virtue Hall ? 


J. Gold. No. 
Mary Gold a 
"Ars Geld I am wife to the laſt evidence; 
and live in Turkey-ſtreet. _ 
Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires ? 


NM. Gold. I know the gipſey-woman. I — 

did not know her name when I ſaw her.. 

, * Nares, Look about, and ſee if you 
Ee er o 


M. Gold. Yes, ſir, there ſhe fits 5 I am 


ſure that is the woman. 
Mr. Nares. When did you ſee her at End- 


| field? 


1 M4, Gold. 
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M. Gold, 
January 1753, at my door in TLurkey-ſtreet: 
Jam not certain which day of the two; it 
was either on a Thurſday or Friday I am fure. 

Mr. Nares. In what manner did ſhe come? 

M. Gold. My door was bolted ; ſhe called 


at it, and I opened it; ſhe aſked me if I had 
ſhe ſaid, 


any china to mend; I faid no: 
directly, You will not live long; 1 ſaid, 

Miſtreſs, I ſhall not give any thing, for I don't 
want to hear my [Ms 


and ſaw her go into Mr. Harrington's yard 
and out again: I was a little ſurprized at 
her, becauſe I thought ſhe was a very ordinary 
woman. 


at my own, window; 


china to mend hes” and I told her no. 
Mr. Nares. Are you ſure it was the ſame 
perſon that ſpoke to you thoſe two times? 
"1M. Gold. I am very ſure. 
Mr. Nares. What reaſon have you to think 
the firſt was the 11th or 12th of January? 
M. Gold. By reaſon, *ſquire Parſons went 


to town on the Tueſday that week; I uſed to 
be there almoſt every day; I was there on 


the Monday, the ay before they w went, er 
. Was he on... 
Mr. Nares. Upon your oath, was it in dat 
week Mr. Parſons went to town ? 
M. Gold. J am ſure it was, 
this here is the ſame woman. 


Mr. Nares. Did vou ever fee her before 
that n 
— Cold. I don? t particularly know that E 


have. ; . 
Croſs Bramin' d. | 


fons went to town on the gth? 

M. Gold. Becauſe I was much there: I was 
there on, New-year's day ; they were to have 
gone on that day, but Madam was not very 
well, ſo it was put off till Tueſday. 

Recorder. Did you know Virtue Hall? 

M. Gold. I had ſeen her, 
little knowledge of her. | 
Mr. Willes. Was you ever in a mother Wells' $ 

houſe ? 
M. Gold. I have. 


chere! Fg 

M. Cold. No; I never did. 

Mr. F. Clive. Do you remember when your 
husband ſaw Virtue Hall near the two bridges? 
M. Gold. I told him, I had been affrighted 
by a gipſey; and he made anſwer and ſaid, 


| Virtue Hall told him, there were gypſies 24 


mother Wells's houſe. 
Mr. J. Clive. 
you ſaw her? 
M. Gold. She was drefed in the very fame 
dreſs as ſhe was when I ſaw her in Newgate, 
with a clout” about her head, and a plain cap 


How was the dreſs when 


under it, a brown fort of a gown, I can't tell 


the colour of it, but it was not a ſnuff- colour; 


it was a yellowiſh ſort of a gown; ſhe was in 
a very tight ſort of A net conſidering. her 
W-. l 


750 7 150 dof Blivabeth Cantings Spier * 


1 faw her on thei; Ith or 12th of 


rtune told: I ſhut the 
door and watched her out at the window, 


I ſaw her another time before ſhe 

was taken up, and that was as I fat at work 
that was the week before 
ſhe was taken up ; me aſked me if I had any 


work for, came home on the gth.. 


at home, I faid, Aye. 


tion with her? 


January, that was on a Thurſday in the ſame 
Harrington. 


and I am ſure 
5 china to mend; I told her to aſk at the door; 
ſhe aſked at the door, and ſomebody ſaid, no; 
I can't fay who, but I heard the words wy 
plain; I was then at the end of the houſe. 


' this to be the day? 


Mr. Will es. How do you know Mr. par- 5 
not paid for that work, and it was ſet down 


in my book. 5 X 
Mr. Nares. Did you ſee tbr Alden this? 
H. Holding. I ſaw her again when ſhe 


was carried away to juſtice Taſhmaker's. 


but 1 had but 


; thouſand. 


Mir. Willes. Did you wee be the old gipkey , 


down . 

"Ft; Holding. In my pocketebook.; 

Mr. Willes. How came you not to bes 
your book here? 

H. Holding. I had not preſence of wind to 
bring it with me. 

r. Willes. Nen ork for "quire 

Parſons then? 

H. Holding. No, I itt nou, 3 he 


after I ſaw her. 


be in aſking thoſe queſtions ? 


Hu mphry Holding feworn. 859 K 
Mr. Nares. Where do you live? | 
H. Holding. I live in Turkey-ſtreet, and 
have theſe eighteen years: I am a-gardiner. 
Mr. Nares. Do your SUIT FRO n, 
the gipſey? | | 
H. Holding. I doo 
Mr. Nares. Look abou and 10 if you can 
ſee her. Ne 
H. Holding. There the 3 is. 1 
Mr. Nares. When was the firſt time you 
ſaw her ? 
H. Holding. It was on the 8th of January, 


F 
Mr. Nares. Why do you think it was on 
that day? 


H. Holding. Borkuſe! a gentleman, whom * 


Mr. Nares. What gentleman | is that? 
H. Holding. That is Mr, Parſons : the 
gipſey came and aſked me if the family was 


Mr. Nares. Had you. any other converſa- 
** Ky. e No, I had not. 


Nares. Did you 2 her. any other 
time wn this? 
H. Holding. I ſaw her on the 783 of 


week, then I was nailing up vines for * 


Mr. Nares. What converſation paſſed! . 
H. Holding. She aſked me if there was any 


Mr. Nares. By what do you remember 


H. Holding. 1 remember i it, denntz 1 * 


Mr. Nares. Are you ſure this is the. fame 
woman you ſaw before? „ 

H. Holding. It is the very ſame woman; 't 
am certain of it; I could — hep out 25 a 


0 Examined: te" | 
Mr. Wille. What did you! et chat work 


had hired a perſon in the houſe. 
Mr. Willes. Are you ſure W Parſons 
went away on the gth ? 
H. Holding. 1 live, as it weile, on the 
ſpot; I know he went away on die morrow 


m_— << . a «a... 2 


Mr. Willes. How long, hight) the Se 


— 2 "7b 


H. Holding. She was not long with. me. 
Mr: Willes. 
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Mr. Willes. How near might you be to 
Frog when you was nailing up the 'vines, on 
the It? 


H. Holding. About half the length of this 


court. 
Mr. Willes. Was there any fence parted 
ya; 


H. Holding. No none bur, the gate, and 1 


believe that was open. 

Mr. Vill. Before that time had you 
heard of any other gipſics bellig ar mother 
Wells's ? 


H. Holding. As to that, I can't fay, for I 


never was at mother Wells's in my life. © 
Mr. Wilks. Were there u Ty with 
_ then? | 


H. Holding. No, chere v were noet. 

Mr. Willes. How long had Aire Parſons 
been in the Country that Chriſtmas ? 

H. Holding. I don't know; but I know 
when he came out of the country. 

Mr. Willes. How come you to Wender 
chis day of going out 'of the ootintry, better 
then when they went down? 

H. Holding. By reaſon they are very geod 
to the poor people when na are in the 


1 e 


Mr. Willes. Are you uſed to work for 


Dr. n! ? what is an r of 


paying? 


H. Holding. He pays en ben in a quarter 5 


of a year, and ſometimes in half a year. 


Mr. Willes. Don' t 150 oy you! the yl you 


do his work? 


1 4 ; H. Ho He very fedom Hoes 7 and if 
q Sl 1 am e ie 


Mr. Willes. 


- 1... Holding. Nu, it is What 1 did alyays 
a I-was not paid. | 


Mr. Willes. Was. you ever examined upon 5 


oath before? 
H. Holding. Ves, but 1 condi not fully 


rive an account, . becauſe, then, 1 could not 


5 reſolve myſelf of the time. 


Mr. Willes. How long, Wiiert this Une, | 


did you work for Dr. Harri 


ngton? 
H. Holding. 


Not for a conſiderable time. 


Mr. Willes. Did you work chere int next 


- day, or the day before? 
H. Holding. No, I did n not. 


Mr. Willes. How many 8 after, this | 


time, was it that you was examined, we 
could not recollect yourſelf ?  _ 
H. Holding. I can' t Juſtly ** how long i it 
was aer. 


Mr. Willes.. Can't you n day of the 


es you was examined at the manſion- 


bouſe? 


to. die.. 
Mr. Wills. Was you ever - examined, upon 
oath, any where ee? 
H. Holding. I was, at the F leece in Edmon- 
ton, by the juſtices, -- 
Mr. Willes. Can you remember the day 
you was examined there? 
H. Holding. I cannot. 
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When 


How came you to eder 8 
this particular minute of the 1 1th, more than 
5 ny other minute ? Bee this . uncommon © 


| Preſence of mind to bring it: 
1t would be looked into. 


ITT bonnet ? _ 
H. Holding. Ic can bt el the month if [1 was 


ing, yy he 


Mr. wille. Had you any 


147 
friend with ou 
Was at the manſion-houſe ? 
H. Holding. I had a ſcrub lawyer with me, 
and, I believe, there are a great many of them 
in town. 
Mr. Willes. What was his name? 
H. Holding. The man is dead. 
Mr. Willes. In what way do you make 
your minutes in your book ? 
H. Holding. I write fo much per day: ; 
Mr. Willes. Tell us the little line you des 
on the 11th of January? 
H. Holding. I put down the day of the 
month, ſo much per day; that is, my wife 
puts it down, as ſoon as I come home : I can 
read, but I can't write. 
Mr. Willes. Were there any other perſons 
with you when you was examined at the 
manſion-houſe? 


H. Holding. There were, may be, half a 
dozen. 


Mr. Nares. Upon your oath, was it the 


11th of January you worked for Dr. TOS 
ton? 


H. Holding. Upon my oath* it was put 


down that very night. 


Mr. Nares. Does your wiſe" always ſet 
down your work in the book ? 
H. Holding. She always does. 
Mr. Nares. When you was examined be- 
fore my lord-mayor, at the manſion-houſe, 


had you ſeen your: Dok to refreſh Your me- 
_mory t * 


H. Holding. 1 ei Gen chats I could : 


not recollect it *till I ſaw my book. 


Mr. Nares. Was you defired to Wie : 


the day you was ene before my lord- 


1 EL 
H. Holding. "No-- 


Mr. Nares. Nor before the commiſſioners S 
neither! * | | 


H. Holding. No, ſir. 5 
Baron Legge. When you could not recol - 


lect that, for want of your book, at that 


time, how came you not to bring it now? 
H. Holding. Upon my oath, I had no 
I did not know - 


Baron Legge. Do you remenibes he this - 


woman was dreſſed, when you ſaw her ? 


H. Holding. I can't ſay as to particulars ; = 


the was dreſſed very poorly. 


. Baron Legge. 
can. 
H. Holding. She had a hat on * head, 
and a ſort of a'darkiſh yellowiſh-gown ; but, 


Give che belt account you 


as to- her face, I know it from five thouſand. 


Baron Legge. What fort of a hat? 
H. Holding. A ſtraw hat. 


Mr. F. Clive. Was it a ſtraw ag.” or a 


H. Holding. 1 can't * which. 
Baron Legge. Was it a black, or TI one ? 
H. Holding. Blackiſh it looked to be. 
Baron Legge. How near Was you to her? 
H. Holding. As near as I am to your 
honour. 
Baron Legge. Had he a cloak of ERS: 
H. Holding. She had a ſhort one, but J 
can't tell the colour. 
Baron Legge. 
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Baron Legge. What ſort of health did ſhe 


appear to be in: did ſhe appear to be a ſtrong 


or weak woman ? 

H. Holding. She did not appear to be yery 

ſtrong. 
Baron Legge. Did you ſee her in Newgate 


afterwards? 


H. Holding. I did, and knew her again: 


ſhe was ſitting on the feet of the bed. 


Baron Legge. Were mere any other women 
with her ? 

H. Holding. I ſaw none, but us that went 
from Endfield, as I remember — We were 
admitted in by order of Sir Richard Glynn. 

Sarah Vaſs ſworn. 
| Sarah Vaſs. I am wife to Daniel 


Vaſs : I live at Endfield, in Turkey-ſtreet. 
Mr. Nares. How long have you kived there? 
S. Yaſs. Either thirteen, or fourteen years, 


come Michaelmas. 
Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires 2 


Mr. Nares. W. When did you ſee her Þ- 

S. Vaſs. I ſaw her on the 11th of January 
was twelvemonth. wag 
Mr. Nares. Where did you ke her? es. 

S. Vaſs. At my own houſe. 
Mr. Nares. What was her buſineſs chere? 


S. Vaſs, She came to tell me my fortune 


at the door. 


Mr. Nares. Did ſhe tell you your fortune! ? 
8. aſs. No, I would not let her. 


Mr. Nares.. Did 00! ſee her at _ other 
time? 


S. Vaſe. Yes, ſeveral times. 


1 chare, at ſquire Parſons's, in waſhing 


| 2 ironing; they took coach and went to 
London on Tueſday the gth of January, and 
I returned home directly when they took 
coach, and I ſaw the gipſey two days after that? 


Mr. Nares. Are you ſure of it? 


S. Vaſs. 1 am certainly ſure I did: after 
” that I ſaw her ſeveral times. . 
Mr. Nares. Did ſhe ever aſk you to tell 
you your fortune after this? 
S. Vaß. Yes, ſhe did the day 18 ſhe ; 
was taken up: then ſhe came into my houſe ; 
I was drinking a diſh of tea; ſhe came in 
and fat down by me, and ed me for a pipe 

of tobacco; I went to my huſband's mug 


in which he keeps his tobacco; ſhe took hold 
of my hand, and aſked me to tell me my 


fortune, but I refuſed her: then ſhe aſked 
me for a diſh of tea, and I gave her two diſhes 


of tea, 
Mr. Nares. How long did ſhe ſtay ? 
S. aſs. I believe ſhe might ſtay about a 


quarter of an hour ; ſhe aſked me what gen- 


tleman's houſe that was over the way ; I faid, 


madam Gibſon's ; ſhe aſked me whether they 
would admit her ; I told her, I thought _ ; 


would not. 
Mr. Nares. Are you very certain, that is 


the ſame woman you faw before, on the 11th 
of January ? 


S. Vaſs. Lam ſure ſhe is the ſame. 


* g I - 4a om "The Trial of Elizabeth Canning, Spinfter.. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſee Per when ſhe was | 
taken up? 


S. Yaſs. I did not, but 1 faw her in New: 
ate. ; / 


Mr. Nares. Are you certain this woman, 


that ſits here, is that woman? 


S. Yaſs. I am certain that is the ſame 


woman, I am poſitive of it. 
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Mr. Davy. Did you ever ſee an ſe at 
Endfield-waſh, like her? : Si y 


Sarah Vaſs. No. 
Mr. Davy. Do you think it coffible for 
any perſon that has good eyes in his head, to 


' miſtake her for another woman? 


S. Yaſs. No, indeed, I ſhould think not, 


a * Davy. How often have you ſeen 
er? 


S. Vaſs. Twice at my houſe, and ſeveral 


other times; I ſaw her twice —_— in a 

- chandler's-ſhop. 
S. Yaſs, I do, that is the woman, pointing | 
to her.) 


Mr. Davy. By what n name was ſhe called? 
S. Vaſs. She went et the name of the 


| gipſey woman. 


Mr. Davy. Where did they 4 ſhe 


lodg'd ? 


d. Laſs. At mother Wells KR 
Mr. Davy. Did you hear ſhe lodg'd there 


on the 11th of January? 


S. Vaſs. No, not till afterwards. 
Mr. Davy. How long afterwards ? 


S. Vaſc. As nigh as I can gueſs, it was 


three or four days after. 


Mr. Davy. Was you at home when they | 


were taken up? before that time did — bear 
55 . ſhe lodg'd at mother Wells's? ; 
Mr. Nares. How came you to think, this 
was the 11th of January ? 
8. Vaſs. I can give you a good revlou - 


S. Yaſs. Yes, before that. 


at mother Wells's. 
Mr. Davy. When did you hear this? 
S. Yaſs. As nigh as I can gueſs, it was three 
or four days, or a winks after the firſt time 'Y 
ever ſaw her. IN 
Mr. Davy. What! is "Squire Parana FER 
S. Vaſs. He is a gentleman that took a, 


country-houſe, and he was there all the ſum- 
mer to and fro ; now he lives in town; he 


had lodgings in town, and uſed to be back- 


wards and forwards pretty often in the ſum- 


mer, in the winter he was at London pretty, 
much, 


Mr. Davy. How long does he uſually ſtay 
in the country ? 

S. Yaſs. He very ſeldom comes. down in 
winter, ſometimes r be he d ſtay a month 


bor fix weeks. 


Mr. Davy. Who does your huſband work 


for ? 


S. Vaſs. He works for farmer Yarrow, and 


has a many years. 
M _ Does he work for * every 
day of the week? : 
S. Yaſs. He does, except it happens to be a 
holy-day. _ 
Mr. Davy. Did you ever ſee the gipſey g0 
in or out o Wells's houſe * 1 
S. Paſs. 


_—_ AD. * told you where the = 
lodg'd bc | 
S. Yaſs. 1 went to 0 a ſhop, and inquir'd of _ 
the woman (her name is Mrs. Dadwell) 
who ſhe was, and where ſhe lodg'd, e ſaid 


— 
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F. Vaſs. No, [ never did. 


2 Davy. Did you everſee any body with 
t Of 
S. Vaſs: No, Sir. n 


Mr. Dauy. Did you . ſee that oe 


man or TOY b men * and Lucy 
uires) 


S. Vaſs. A fi them once fince this. 


Mr. Davy. Do you know Fortune Natus 2 


i; $I e., OWED . 


Ar. Davy. Do you n * Hall! WS. 
S. Vaſt: do. ont 


Mr. Davy. Did "ou ever fre 2 going 


into Wells's houſe ? 4 
S. Vaſs. No, never. + | 5 


Mr. Davy. Nor coming out 1 
S. Vaſs. No, Sir. 


Mr. ws" Did Natus andh his wife, lodge | 


at mother Wells's ? 
S. Yaſs. T heard afterwards they did, bur 
not before. 
Mr. Davy. DI you ſee Nan. and his wiſe 
in January 2+ | 
S. Paſs, I don? t know thai 1 did: - 


Mr. Davy. Nor in the December before ? 
S. Faß. No, ſir. 


Mr. eme! 1 ben, when. did you ſee 


chem Ce 
. Vaſe, Siber the 15525 a y 


er * Did e nat oy TR ſaw . 
5 3 


5 before ſhe was taken up? Fe 
S. Yaſs. No, I never die 4 


Mr. Nares. Did your huſband work on ola 


Chriſtmas-day ? Et 52 
S. Faſs, No Sir, he went to work, and his 


maſter refus'd. him and would not t let him 
Work. 


Navus and his wife ? 


S. Vaſs. Now I know et but 1 did not 1 Jede This was all i. in ten or eleven 


before this thing happen'd. > Ax 
Baron Legge. How | was Mary Squires 

dreſſed | # 

S. Vaſs. She was in a light colour d cloak, 
a beaver hat, and a brick colour'd gown. 
88 Ann Johnſon ſworn. 

Aus Jobnſon. I tive at Endfield. 


there? 
A. Jobnſon. Going on to rwenty-ſeven 
years. _ | 
Mr. Nares. What do you do for your liv- 
ing ? 
ws 84 Johnſon. I ſpin for my living, ſince my 
huſband died. | 
Alr. Nares. What-was his ne 
A. Johnſon. He uſed to ſell fiſh, _ 
Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires | ? 
A. Johnſon. I do, I ſaw her at my door. 
Mr. Nares. Look about, and ſee if you ſee 
her ? 
A. Johnſon, There ſhe ſits, (pointing to her ) 
I am lure that is ſhe. | 
Mr. Nares. When did you firſt ſee her? 


A. Johnſon, It was at my: door, January 
was a twelve month. 


Mr. Nares. How come you to think it that 
time, more than any ether time ? 


S. Yaſs. - Yes, but. never before that | 


Mr. Down: Did you e ever ee Virtue Hal, 4 


; 6 . How long hires: you known q 


Mr. Nares. How . have you liv | ment in Newgate ? 


A. Johnſon. I Fam ſure of ie; it was the I sch 
9. January. | 


Mr. Nares. How do you know it? 

A. Jobnſon. By carrying home my work, 
I carried it home two days before, which was 
the 16th. 


Mr. Nares. Who do you work for 


A. Johnſon. Mr. Smitheram; I have work- 


ed for him many pounds. 


Mr. Nares: How do you know by carrying 
home that work in particular? 


A. Johnſon. That was the firſt I carried 


home in the new year, Which is the reaſon * 
A remember when it was. 


Mr. Nares. Where did Jou ſee Mary 
Squires on the 18th of January ? 5 

Al. Fobnſon. She came to my door, and 
aſked me if I had any china to mend, I told 


her I had not, then ſhe aſked me if Thad 
any blue and white ware to mend; I faid, 1 

had none but what I could mend mylelf, then 
me aſk'd me for ſome victualis. 


Mr. Nares. Was ſhe alone ? 


A. Johnſon. Yes, I ſaw no-body with * 
Mr. Nares. Did you give her any victuals ? 
A. Fohnſon. No, I did not. 


Mr. Nares. Did you {ee her any time after 


this? vo 
2 . Jobnſon. * her twice after, ſhe was 


four times at my door jn all. 


times! 7 


4. Fobnſon. 1 ſaw her three of them, ihe 
next time ſhe begged for ſome victuals and to 
5 USA her pipe; I gave her no victuals. 


Mr. Nares. What the next time? | 
A. Johnſon. She aſked me the next time, to 


: let her light her pipe. 


Mr. Nares. Are you fare t ths is the lame 
perſon? 
4 Fobnſon. I am ſure i it „ 


br . 


days; I think, the laſt time I ſaw her, was 


two days before ſhe was taken upto: be brought 


away. : 
Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her when ſhe was 


oe W up? 


A. Jobnſon. No, 1 did not. 
Mr. Nares, Did ay ſee her in her confine- 


A. Jobnſon. I did. Ws 
Mr. Nares. Did you know her chew J 


1. Jobnſon. 1 did, and I am ſure ſhe is "Og. 
ſame woman. 


croſt Examin 'd. 


Mr. Willes. How many years have vou - 


ſpun fot Mr. Smitheram ? . 
A. Fohnſon. Two years and a half. 
Mr. Willes. How often in a year did you 
uſe to carry home your work? 
A. Johnſon. I don't know, 12 for ano- 
ther man; ſonzetimes him and ſometimes 125 
other. 5 
Mr. Willes. Do you always et it down ? 
A. Jobnſon. No, but they ſet us down, 
Mr. Willes. Is Mr. Smitheram here? 5 
A. Tobnſon. I don't know. ; 
Mr. Willes. Did you ever ſee his been 8 
A. Jobnſon. Yes I have, that day I am ſure 


"5 8 1 


ing Ppinfer. 149 


Mr. Nares. Did vou ſee her al the four 


Mr. Nares. How foon was it you fa her | 
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wo be the 16% of January; and be fer i 
down. 

Mr. Willes. What day of the week d0 you 
carry home your work ? 
A. Fobnſon. I don't know that, ſometimes 
one day and ſometimes another. 
. Miller. Can you tell what day of the 
week this 16th of January was? 

A. Fobnſon. 1can'tiay whether it was Tueſ- 


day or Wedneſday, but it was a ſnowy day. 


Mr. Willes. Have you ever heard there 
were gipſies at mother Wells's ? * 
Al. Fobnſon. I have ſeveral times. 

Mr. Willes. What ſort of a dreſs was ſhein? 


A. Johnſon. She had a light colour'd cloak 
on and a red one over that, and an old black 


hat, and a thing pin'd cloſe to her face, it 
was a clout or handkerchict, and an old brown 
wn. _ 

ht Nares. Had you heard of gipſeys being 

at Endfield, before ſhe came to your houſe ? 
A. Fohnſon. IJ had, I had been aſked if ſhe 

| had been at my houſe, and told my fortune. 
VSGBrace Kirby ſworn. 

1 Kirby. I live at Endfield. 


there? 
6. Kirby. 


fortnight. | 
Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires ? 
G. Kirby. Yes, Sir. 


Mr. Nares. Look about the court, and 5 


3 fee if you ſee her? 


C. Kiry.. That is ſhe, Sir (pointing to 0 
Mr. Nares. Do * remember ſeeing her 
| aid, that about a fortnight was he" time? 2 


there? 
6. Kirby. Yes, the came to my door about 


= fortnight before he was taken up at Mrs. 5 


. Wells 8. 


Mr. Nares. Are you furs it is ſo long as a 1 
| Ply at Endfield, and have lived there 18 


fortnight ? 3 
G. Kirby. There-abouts, it may be a day 


over or under; I believe it was no more Fn 


that either way. 


Mr. Nares. What did the « come to your . 


She aſked me if K fold potatoes, : 
1 told her I had none, 1 nor did not NP" where 


door for? 
6e. Kirby. 


they were ſold. 


again when I ſaw her. Fe Lab 
Mr. Nares. Where did you ſee her again 


6. Kirby. The next time I ſaw her was in 2 


Newgate. 
Mr. Nares. Did you know her then? 
G. Kirby. Then I was certain tute the was 
the ſame perſon. 
Mr. Nares, And are you certain i ſure this is 
the ſame perſon here? — 
6. Kirby. I am Sir. 


Mr. Nares. | What reaſon have, you to 


think it was bout the time yu have men- 
tion 
G. Kirby. Becauſe I had 1 but a very 
little time in my houſe 3 I had liv'd in the 
ſame pariſh, about half! a mile further. 


Mr. Nares. What time did you come to 
* houſe? | 


Mr. Davy. 
to that houſe, did you ſee her? 


Mr. e How long have you liv'd ; 


I have liv'd a twelve * laſt 
Chriſtmas, or a little after, about a week or a : 


3 Mr. Nares. Did you take much notice of 2 
her? 
G. Kirby. 1 did; * much char T knew her 


"ny Squires ? 3 170? 


Ie Thial of Elizabeth Can ang, digt 


6. Kirby. It was ſometime after Chriſtmas. 
Mr. Nares. Were there any body with _ , 
6. Kirby. No, there were none. 

Mr. Nares. How was ſhe drefs'd ? 

G. Kirby. I don't know that. 
Croſs Examin' d. | 
How ſoon after your coming 


6. Kirby. I can't ſay to any time. 

Mr. Davy. How ſoon after Chriſtmas did 
you come to live there? 

G. Kirby. I cannot ſay; it Nu be a week, 


or it might be a fortnight. 


Mr. Davy. Why do you be eve this 5 1 
. Kirly. Becauſe I have lected my 
memory. 


Mr. Davy. | How ſoon aer d did yu recol- 


lect your memory? 


G. Kirby. The next day e SA 
Mr. Davy. Was you deſired & x to do? I 
G. Kirby. I was conſidering with myſelf 


when it was that I ſaw that woman. 


Mr. Davy. When did you conſider? 
6. Kirby. I don't know: I did ider it. 
Mr. Davy. How far do you hve from Mrs. 
Wells s houſe? 
G. Kirby. About half a mile: > 5 
Mr. Davy. Are you ſure it was eight days 
before they were taken up, that Ty ſaw "Re | pe. 
6. Kirby. I cannot tell. 
Mr. Nares. Tell as near as you can. 15710 
G. Kirby. As nigh as I can gueſs it was a 
forrnght within a day over or under. 
Mr. Nares. How many days is a fortnight ? 
G. Kirby. There are fourteen. 5 
Mr. Nares. Do you believe what you have 


Yes, Sir. = 
Wiſe Baſſet n . 
Mfr: 'Nares.' What is your huſband's ane! * 
. Baſſet. It is John; we live in Green- 


8. er 


years. 
Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires? * 
W. Baſſet. 1 do; I have ſeen her twice. 
Mr. Nares. Look about 5 ane and 


fre if you ſee her. 


. Baſſet. That is ſhe. 
Mr. Nares. When did you ſee her before? : 
M. Baſſet. She came to my houſe, and aſk'd 


me to let her light a ipe, and 1 one” her a 
_ breakfaſt, 5 


Mr. Nares. When was . 

W. Baſſet. It was either the 21ſt or 22d of 
> - Joins was Twelve-months. 

Mr. Nares. What do you recollect the day 


W. Baſſet. Becauſe I killed a hog on the N 
Thurſda before new Chriſtmas, and that day 
a young woman that lived with me went to 


| ſervice; and that day month I ſaw the gipſy. 


Mr. Nares. What do you e your 
time from? 

. Baſſet. I take che account day by day 
from the killing the hog. 

Mr. Nares. What day of the week do you 


reckon it was? 


W. Baſſet. It was of a Monday to be ſure ; 
that J am very certain of 
Mr. Nares. Had you any converſation with 


. Baſſet 5 
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17. Baſſet She came 12 open'd the door, 


then came in, and aſk'd me to let her light 


her pipe: I gave her a penny for telling n me 


my fortune. 


Mr. Nares. Did ſhe offer to tell you your . 


fortune? 
W. Baſit. She began to tell me. 0 
Recorder. Are you a married woman! E 
TV. Baſſet. I am; it was a little fooliſhneſs 
that belongs to womankind. - 
Mr. Nares. "TBE the offered to tell you; 
you did not offer it. 


W. Baſſet. 1 did not: ſhe ſaid, if 1 would there, (I work there as a day man) I told her 


croſs her hand with a penny, ſhe would tell 
me my fortune. 


Mr. Nares. Upon my word thats is cheaper , 


than ſhe has done to any body elſe as we have 
heard of: did ſhe tell you your fortune? 

W. Baſſet. I had a little of her nonſenſe. 
Mr. Nares. Was it good or bad? 


W. Baſſet. 1 don't : ; 1 cannot ay for 


chat. 8 


your fortune, and lighting r 
W. Baſſet. T can't tell the exact time: 1 
gave her ſome tea, and let her fit down and 
warm herſelf. 
Mr. Nares. Did you take o much notice 
of her as to know her again? 
W. Baſſet. I did; and this is the woman. 
Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her after this? 


W. Baſſet. 1 ſaw her in Newgate, and told 


ber the ſame that I do now; and ſhe ſaid, 


1 what N chat, did 1 wrong you of ny 
= "MM Nares. Did you. tay" to her what time 


: you ſaw her at your houſe ? 


W. Baſſet. Yes, I did and dhe fold it was 


| 2212 to that time. 


Mr. Nares. Are you are it was that day? > 
M. Baſſet. It was that day indeed. 
Croſs Examin d. 


Mr. Willes. Is tat the only reaſon you 8 
to remember it, becauſe you kill'd a "Roy on 
the day y ou mention? 


'W. Baſſet. That is the only reaſon. 


Mr. Willes. In what manner was you TROVE 
duced into her preſence in Newgate, and how 


was ſhe ſitting? 
. Baſſet. She was fitting dmoaking her 
pipe by the fire ſide. 
Recorder. Was it a month, before you aw 
her at your houſe, that you killed a hog, or not? 
. Baſſet I kill'd my hog on the Thurſday 
before new Chriſtmas, and that day my ſer- 


vant went to her place, and I ſaw the gipſey, 


a month after I kill'd my hog, at my houſe. 
| Mr. Willes. Was ſhe alone, or in company, 
when you ſaw her in Newgate ? 


V. Baſſet. There were a great many people 


ach her, her two daughters, and ſeveral peo- 


ple that were carried up to ſee if they knew 
her or not. 
Recorder. Are you ſure ſhe eld you it was 
not right, when you mentioned the Gay i ? 
W. Baſſet. I am. 
Fames Pratt fworn.. ; 
J. Pratt. T live at Cheſhunt, about two miles 
from Endfield, but I did live at Endfield. 


Mr. Neres. What are you? 
J. Pratt. I am a day ks man. 


= Nares. Have yy ſeen Mary * 
. Pratt. Les, Sir. 


ſee her. 


J. Pratt. Yes, nut! is the, (pointing to ber ) 
Mr. Nares. When was the firſt x fur you 


ſow her? 


J. Pratt. The firſt time I ſaw her was in 
William Smith's cow-houſe, on a Thurſday ; 
when ſhe came there ſhe aſk'd me leave to lay 


to go to the houſe and alk leave there; ſhe 
went up to the door. 


Mr. Nares. Did you hear her aſk leave! 1 


J Prati. No, I did not hear her, but the | 
Tay mere.” 


Mr. Nares. How Tong did ſhe continue 
there? | 


Y Pratt. Three days; ; he went away on 
the Sunday. 


Mr. Neves, Bw long was the Aok telling 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſee 54 in hs time? '® 
7. Pratt. 1 did ſeveral times. 


Mr. Nares. What day of the month did _ 
come there? 


F. Pratt. To the beſt of my remembrance, 


(T cannot be poſitive no longer than as to the 
houſe I liv'd in: I went out of it three days 
before new Chriſtmas :) it was before I went 
out of the houſe to go to Cheſhunt, where I 
now live, but 1 cannot TOLL oor day of 
; the month. 
Mr. Nares. Abs you Cure i it was before you | 
went to your new houſe? _ 


J. Pratt, I am ſenſible it was. 


Mr. Nares. Had you ever any converſation TY 
5 wich 1 | 
not the right time: hut T Raich it was, and 1 


J. Pratt. I can't ay bit I had. 


Mr. Nares, Were . uy other « perſon 5 
: with her? by 


F. Pratt. There were a man and two wo- 


man- kind, one a young girl like, And the 


other may be 3o and better. 
Recorder. Were there any children * 
« Pratt. I can't ell, - 


r. Nares. Can you tell the time of the : 
: ay you had this converſation ? | 
F. Pratt, It was on a Friday ſome time of 

the day, but can't tell the hour; ſhe com- 
plain'd that ſhe loſt a horſe, a little poney, 


and aſked me whether I law i it; but J had not 
ſeen him. 


Mr. Nares. Did the any ei deſeribe 
the horſe but by a little one? 
F. Pratt. Yes, ſne did; but I have forgot: 


I remember ſhe ſaid, he had a clog on, and 
that her name was on the clog. 


Mr. Nares. Did ſhe tell you, upon your 


| oath, what her name was? 


J. Pratt. Yes, the did; but I did not take 
much notice of it. | 


Mr. Nares. Should you know it when you 


hear it ? 


J. Pratt, I believe I ſhould ; I think ſhe 
1 ſaid her name was Mary Squires, and chat 
that name was on the clog. 


Mr. Nares. Had you any other converſa- 
tion with her? 


7. Pratt. Les; z On the ſame day the told 


me 


r. Nares. Look about and ſee if you can 
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me it was ; her belief, { was the man char had 
the horſe. 
Mr. Notes. Why did ſhe Xs 5 
F. Pratt. Becauſe I 7% in the yard and 
the horſe was miſſing, and I happen'd to 


ſpeak a word to the man that was with her: 
I aſked him what he would give me to help 
him to his horſe again, ſo he went and told 
her directly. 


Mr. Nn Po you think you ſhould know 


that man? 


F. Pratt. I can t be Polſttwe. 5 
Mr. Nares. Look about, and ſee if you 


| ſee any body like him? 


He looks round, and as bis eye paſs'd. over 
George Squires backwards ayd for Wards, Gurke 


held down his head, 7 


A Furyman. I ſee ere hold his) face 
down as the witneſs looks towards him. 
Mr. Davy. George, when witneſſes are or- 


| dered to look for you hold up your head, 1 
myſelf ſaw you this time, it does not look well. 


575 Pratt, It is hard Lying, L will not wear 
in that. 


Mr. Nares. Had you any other ralk wich ; 
; ber 2 


J. Pratt. Ves, Sir; after the 9 me about 


7 having the, horſe, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had got a very 


good friend not far off, and ſhe would go to 


him, and if ſhe wanted a. guinea or two ſhe 
could have it; and ſhe would go to the cun- 
ning man, and would have the horſe if * 

was above ground. 


Mr. Nares.. How came ſhe to talk of 1 ** 


| Þ a cunning man, when ſhe would be look'd 
upon to be a cunnin 


woman herſelf? 
FJ. Pratt. I don't know that.. 


Mr. Nares. Did the ever undertake to tell 
| you your fortune? 


F. Pratt. No, ſhe did n not. nt 
Mr. Nares. Upon your oath is this the Wo- 


man you ſaw at that time? 


J. Pratt. Upon my oath, ; that i. 18 the. wo- 


min, that is the woman. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ever ſee her after that, 


before you ſaw her in Newgate? _ 
F. Pratt. No; when! law her in Newgate | 


I was turn'd up ſtairs ; ; the door was open'd, 


there were ſeveral people at the door, they 
bade me look in, I knew her immediately, 
the very ſame moment; I faid, that is. the 
woman that I came after. 


Croſs Examin'd. 
Mr. Davy. Was there any other woman in 


Newgate but her ? 


Pratt. Not that I ſaw ; 1 ſaid, that i is 
the woman, and ſo it was certain. | 
Mr. Davy. Were there other people at 
Endfield with her, when you ſaw her there? 
F. Pratt, There were. 


Mr. Davy, Were any of chem like her in 


the face? 

F. Pratt. No, none of IT 

Mr. Davy, Something like her. 

J. Pratt. No. 

Mr. Davy, Was you ever in a court of juſ- 
tice before? 

7. Pratt No. 

Mr. Davy. Was you ever r upon your oath 
before ? 

J. Pratt. No, Sir. 


The. vial Elizabeth Canning, Sine. 


Mr. Davy. Will you venture to ſay, as 
you are upon your oath, that this is the Wo. 
man, and no other, and you are not m nil. 
taken? 

F. Pratt. Upon my oath this is the woman, 
I am poſitive in my conſcience, and I am ſure 
that was no other woman; this is. Ib Woman 
I faw at that bleſſed time. 

Mr Davy. Did you ever ſee a woman like 
her in your life? | wy 

F Pratt. No; never in my 1 1 
Mr. Davy. How came. ſhe to tell you her 

name was upon the clog? 
Pratt. Becauſe ſhe had loſt the horſe; 
an | ſhe deſired me, if I ſhould ſee the horſe, 
or find the clog, to let her know; and told 
me, her name was Mary Sauineve and deen it 
was upon the clog. |. ii... | | 

Mr. Dew. Do yo krow how large the 
clog was? | 

++ Pratt, No; 1 never e it. 

Mr. Davy. Do you remember! the 00 you 
the name was Mary Squires? 

F. Pratt. I am certain of it. 

Mr. Daty. Was it not Sarah! N. 

F. Pratt. I am ſure it was Mary Squires. 

: Lydia Farroway ſworn. 
Mr. Nares. Where do you live? 
8 e. L live at Enqheld-Waſh with 

Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Mares. How, long have you Lived 
there? 508. _ 

Js: © Farroway. 1 5 came — on the: 1ſt of 
Auguſt was twelve-month, and liv'd with 
them a year and quarter and upwards. 

Mr. Nares. Was 2108: FRET © on Chriſtmas 
was 12 months ? 8 by. 

Bs Farroway. 7 was. 1 335 

Mr. Nares. Tell us as near as vo can T 


Re you firſt ſaw the gipſſꝛr. 


L. Farr ewe). I faw her more than once C 
twice. NN 

Mr. Naris, T ell us the firſt time ? ;þ | 

L. Farroway. I will as near as I can; but 
I muſt begin with another time, not the firſt: 
I was going with my young maſter to ſchool 
about the latter part of January. was 12 month, 
I ſaw her at a gentleman's houſe talking to the 
maid, to ſay to the day of the month I can- 
not. 


Mr. Nares. Do you iow when the gp 5 


woman was taken up? 


L. Farroway. That was on a Thurſday to 
the beſt of my remembrance; and the Dundier . 
was ſe'nnight before I ſaw her. 1555 

Mr. Nares. Name the gentleman's name 
that belongs to that houſe? 

L. Farroway. It was Mr. Mackhouſe' 8, a 


quaker, juſt on this ſide the Bell. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſee her before that? 

L. Farroway. I ſaw her once or twice be- 
fore but how long before J can't ſay. 

Mr. Nares. Are you poſitive you ſaw hes 
once or twice before? 

L. Farroway. Upon my oath, Iam poſitive 
I ſaw her once or twice before. 

Mr. Nares. Look about the court, and tell 
me if you ſee her any where here? 

L. Farroway. That is the woman, I am 


poſitive to, her. ( pointing to her.) 


Mr. Nees. Did you ſee her after that? ? 
L. Farroway. 


1 1 | 
* * 71 
14 1 
* * 


L. Rainy. r did; 1 ſaw her get into the 
cart When ſhe was cartel aways 1 10 a 
her after that in Newgate. 


Mr. Nares. ' Did you think that was che 


| fave woman when you ſaw her get into the 
cart? 


2 Parrowap- 1 did; ſhe was the firſt wo: 


| man that got into the cart. 


Mr. Narts. Ate you ſure the time, you 
mention you ſaw her talking to a maid ſer- 


vant; was in January? 
L. Farroway, It was, lam fare: 
Mt. Nares. Are you ſure that woman is the 
ſame which you ſaw in the cart? 
Eo " Farroway. I am fure of it. 


Mr. Nares. Was that the ſame perſon which 


you ſaw in Newgate ? 

L. Farroway. It was; and ps is the wo- 
man ſitting here. 
Mr. Nores. Re came you to ix upon the 
Tueſday was ſe'nnight before ſhe was taken 
mM 8. 


po Furby: Becauſe I had deen making 


ſome pyes againſt my young maſter's birth. 
day, which was the 29th of January, and we 
made them before the time that they might 
be cold to be heated again. 
Mr. Nares. Did they come to your maſter 8 


pump at all?' 
L. Farroway. One of the daughters did; 
Il ax her there two or three times. 


Mr. Nares. About what time ? 


"= Farroway. About the time 1 faw her 


: mother. 


Mr. Nares. 5 you the peribb a chat went 
and told your miſtreſs that the giply girl was 


in the yard? 


a Na NES Sir; ana: my miſtreſs 


Went to the parlour window to ſee her. 
; this? | 


tell the week 
Croſs e 
Mr. Willies. Are you ſure your young mal. 
ter? s birth-day is on the 29th of January ? * 
I. Farroway. I am ſure it is. 
Mr. Willes. What pyes were you making ? 
L. Farroway. Mince pyes. 


long before hand? © | 


9 2 LH 


on his birth-day. 


Squires in any body's ſhop at any time? 
* Farraway. I can't ſay I had. 


Ein; 
75 Farroway. To ſay the firſt time I can't, 


but the time I can be poſitive of, was the. 23d 


of January. 
Mf.Ixr. Willes. Is the birth - day the 29th by 
old ſtile or new? 


L. Farroway. It was on a Monday and by 


the new ſhle. 

Mr. Willes. Did you lbs the ipſey firſt, or 
her daughter come for water gutt! 
I. Farroway. To the beſt of my memory, 
I ſaw the gipſey firſt. 
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Mr. Nares. What Gy of che month was 


* e ? car t tell chat, nor 1. can * 


Mr. Willes. Why did you make chem ſo : 
my hu 

L. Farroway. I made them ſo long 8 
hand, that we might w warm them by the fire ! 


pamp ? 
I. Farroway. L can't ſay which. 5 
Mr. Nares. You ſay you ſaw the ipſey hn. 


fore you ſaw the daughter, but can't fix upon 


that time ? 
L. Farroway. No, 1 can't l deed. 
Margaret Richardſon ſa» 
Mr. Nargs. Where do you lire? 


* Richardſon. I live in Gi I 
now, but did live in Turky-ſtreer, Endfield. 


Mr. Nares. How long have you liyd in 


_ Green-ſtreet ? 
X Richardſon. Ever fince laſt Michael- 


mas; I lived in the other thirteen years. 
Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires ? 
M. Richardſon. | know this woman Point. 
*. to Mary Squires.) 
Mr. Nares. Where did you ſee her? 4 
M. Richardſon. I ſaw her at Mrs. Water - 


hoube, in Turky-ſtreet, in the new  Chriſt- 


mas week, as neat as I can gueſs. 
Mr. Nares. What is her buſineſs? 
M. Richardſon. She ſells butter, cheeſe, 


flower, and all manner of * * poor 
folks. = 


Mr. Mare. What di the go go to buy 


chere! ? 


M. Richardſon. I can't ſay nothing to what 
ſhe came to buy, ſhe was n a pipe | 


when I went in there. 


Mr. Nares. Are ”_ fure this i is che fame 


woman! 8 


M. Richardſon. I am ſenſible and certain 


fure this is the fame woman. 
Mr. Nares. Was you long in that flow 


M. Richardſon. I fat down there I bellows * 
quarter of an hour; and I took particular no- 
_ tice of her, becauſe I never ſaw the * * 


fore, and I was ſurpriz'd. 


Mr. Nares. Was you in che ame room 


with her? | 
NM. Richardſon. The ſhop and. heath, is all 


one room, the fire place is there; Lick her 
there when I went away. 
Mr. Nares. Did ”u ever ee her at any - 
other tine? 
M. Richardſon. 1 ſaw her come hy my 
door in Turky- ſtreet, on old Chriſtmas-day ; 
my _ had like to have fell upon her, but 
and was in the "FG and he Prevent- 


ed him. 
Mr. Rn . u ſure chat v was the ſame 


woman you ſaw in the ſhop ? 


Mr. Nares. Had you ever n Mary 1 


. Kichardſox. I am poſitive it was. 


Mr. Nares. Are you ſure this was on old 


Chelhmageday | Ky 
Mr. Willes. When was the firſt time vou 


M. Richardſon. lam. 


Mr. Nares. Did your huſband a on vold * 
Chriſtmas-day ? 


M. Richardſon. No, as he play'd © 20 


Chriſtmas-day, he was reſolved to make holy- 
day on that; ſo he was at home. 
Mr. Nares. Did you ever ſee her after ? 
M. Richardſon. Not till ſhe was out of 
Wells's houſe and put into the cart, then I 


ſhook hands with mother Wells, and told her 


ſhe had done for herſelf: my huſband was the 


man that drove the cart ; he 8 “10 was the 
Rr fir 
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ir- Willet Xie of bar ane was 
that came to the bee. 
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day. 


E deed. 
Mr. Nares: You pur the poor old woman 


154 
firſt that göt into it, and Wells ths fert, And 
Virtue Hall the next; ſaw them all go off. 


Mr, Nares." Did you ever ſee her in cuſ- 
ker * 1 W LUCY * | i 1. 
2 Riecburuſim. No, 100 news Loy ont 

Croſs Examined. 1 


Mr. Millet. So you told mother Wells ſhe 
had done for herſelf, what was her reply? 


M. Richardſon.” She ſaid the HOWE erm 


again. 


friends? Nan 4 
M. Richardſon No. 
Mr. Willes. How came you to infult her ? 
M. Richardſon.” I never as a we ww 
her, upon my oath. 
Mr. Willes. Then how came you to fy 


lo? 


M. Richardſon. Becauſe: the 1 Veen! in a 
at many broiles and troubles, and no body 
odge ſhe would have got out of them. 


Mr. Willeßs. Do you know which is old 


X Chriſtmas- day, and which is new Chriſlttias- 


A! ? | 
M. Richardſon. vou muſt tell me, myn me- 


. my cannot be ſo good. 


Mr. Willes. Which comes firſt? fx "IDO 
M. Wander. be ps the new Chriſtmas- 


Mr. Willes. How many. 4 5 ue 2 
M. Richardſon. Some call i it vine but chere 
may be more. 


M. Richordfon 1 don? t Ps juſtly. n 
Mr. Willes. What day of _ week was cold 


Et Chriſtmas-day? | 

N. Richardſon. It was of a Tueſday, or 

F Wedneſday, can't remember which. ; 
Mr. Willes. Is Chriſtmas- day Holy-Thurf- 4, 
5 day or Good-Friday ? 
I] can't welt no ach: * 
thing; I am no ſcholar, 1 can't Pretend to 
know ſuch things. | 
Mx. Wiles. What month is ; Chriſtmas toy = 


M. Richardſon. 


in? 


= nn Richardſon. Jon t fay that neither, be- 
1 cauſe you put me to a ſtop. 


Mr. Willes. Is it the reeney-fiſth of F eb 


| ruary f 


M. Rithardon. 1 don. t know juſtly i 


in a hurrx ? 
Recorder. Don't be afrighted; can n you tell 
what month Chriſtmas is in? 
M. Richardſon. J cannot. 
Recorder. In what ſeaſon of the year is it. 


M. Richardſon. To be ſure | can — Wat, it : 


is in winter. 


Recorder. Don't be terrified; you are come 


here to tell the whole truth and nothing but 


the truth, and not to tell a particular ſtory, 


but to anſwer all ſuch queſtions that the court 
ſhall think proper to aſk you. 


Mr. Willes. Pray, why do you keep Chriſt- | 
mas holy-days ? 


(No he ) 
George Clements PRE 
Mr. Nares. Where do you live? 


The Thidl of 'Blinabethi 


"Mr. Wille. Then ſhe and you are very good 


155 cor] : 
Mr. Willes. How old, are you good Wo- 
man 5 


5 know of, I-faid to her it is a very co 
remember d that was the woman 1 had ſeen. k 
my miſtzeſs s. 


eee 


Gene ge I; live dfie d hi gh- 
wy with Mr. Ham Bog þ aha 


ay after I went os ASE a Ire 
Mr. Nares. Did You: zwe wich Mr. Starr, 

any times 

K. Clements. Yes Sir, I came away. "Ja 


Michaelmas-; he lives gay the Marſh-lane 
by Mrs, Wells's. 


Mr. Nares.: How long did you live with 


him? 


G. Clementi. About ; a 85 and a quarter. 
Mr. Nares. Do you , know Mary Squires ? 
G. Clements. I do, that 3 is the woman chat 


118 there in a red cloak. 


Mr. Nares. Are you, very ſure * it? 
6. Clements. I am ſure. 
Mr. Nares. Do you know Mrs. Wells ? 

C. Clements. I do, my maſter lives but W 

a hundred yards from her houſ. 
Mr. Nares. Do 90 remmeamber the time ſhe | 


was taken ußdꝰꝰ 


G: Clements. 1 . 
Mr. Nares. How long had you. a ſeen Mary 
Squires; before Mrs. Wells was taken up? 
E. Clements. I had ſeen her about: a e 


5 before that. 


Mr. Nares. Where did you. ſee her? 
6. Clements. She came into my maſter 8 


. houſe, and wanted to tell Ny Mrs. PT. for- 
tune. 


1110 


. 


6. HE She a IP FOI and came | 


in as I was ſitting | at dinner; my miſtreſs | 
would not let her tell her her fortune, ſhe-was 
afraid of her, and gaye her a 15 of black- 
pudding to get rid of her, ſhe 


aſked. my 


miſtreſs. to let her hays L pound of 3 


Pork. - nw 1 
Mr. 1 ach g Did ſhe want any AM 


3. Clements. | don't remember an 


Mr. Nares. How . did ſhe Tay i "ne 
kitchen; 3 


6. Clements. can't tell how Tae. 

Mr. Nares. Did you ſec her after this? 

G. Clements. 1 did, about t two or three = 
after, as ſhe was going up into the- walk to 


; Turky-ſtreet 3 it was a very cold day. 


Mr. Nares. Was any body with her U 1 | 
6. Clements. No, nobody; . 
Mr. Nares. What do you call that walk 11 
G. Clements. There is no name t it +; 
day 3; 


Mr. Nares. Did you er fre. her after Fu 


wards * ? 


G. Clements. No, only. when L faw her in 
Newgate, and then ſhe know'd me. 

Mr.-Nares. How do you know that? 

G. Clements. 1 aſk'd her whither ſhe knew 


F 


me, ſhe ſaid ſhe did, 
Mr. Nares. Did you aſk her that of your —.— 


own accord? 
G. Clements. I did, and ſhe faid to me, I 
aſked your miſtreſs to let me have a pound of 


_ pickled-pork, and what harm did I do you if | 


I was there. 
Mr. Nares. Was ou before. the grand 
jury? 
G. Clements. 


7 dere 9 ein > am 
roſs Exammed. 18 vabunze 
85 "IF Willes. Why do eu tka Mg 5 a 
"fortnight before they were taken, u 5 
G. Clements, She came to gur 112 a 
Thurſday ; | "my, maſter as gone 10 H Je rtford 
10 Neg. a foad of xaſe, and he carried them 
to London, n 
ba Mt. Willes. . "Wha da © he month? 
8. Clements, 5 cant . 5 54 14 che 


4 7 


by "Mz 0 11955 Jo 5 you ever ite e on ROE 

T0: Clements” o, I never could flide 1 Ay + 
life 
Mr. alles. Keie * dent boys fide on ache 
ice! * 0 


2 
37 


8 Clements. * have „ eee 
Mr. Millet, Do you remember a pond. near 
Mrs, Wells's houſe ? ._ .., 
C. Clements. Yes, I uſed to water my horſes 
there. 
0 Mr. Willes. Morning and night ? 
6. Clements. Les. Rs 


Mr. Willes. DO you ow the 8 that 2 


an ſuppoſe Canning made her. eſcape from 2 E | Teh In the fore-part of the day. 


G. Clements. I do. 


Mr. Villes. Could 556 by Jooking out of 7 


that window ſee that pong ? 

E. Clements. I 3 very plainly.” 
Mr, Willes. How many Fargs might. i it, be 
| from the window? , 


28 7 


6. Clements. It may be about eight ace 
Mr. Willes, Do you recollect heiner eee | 


were froſty weather that January? 
. Clements, Jes, there Was. 1 
Mr . Willis. Was 852 EY LY over 
en? ro 
G. Clements. Tr Was, we were a to 
| break the ice for the horſes to drink. 
Mr. Willes. Have you. ever ſeen che boys 
"fide on the ice on that pond? 
. Clements. I have. 120 * 
Mr. Willes. How many have you ſeen there | 
Odin together? 3 
G. C ments. Two or three; at a time. 
Fi Willes. What day of the year is new 
c of i | 
G. Clements, I can ww ſay - ” op F 
Mir. Willes. What month is it in. 
6. Clements. December. "2 
Mr. Willes. The beginning or latter end? 2 
wo. Clements. The 25th. (A 
Mir. Willes, What day i is old Chriſtmas-day | 
"of ts 
G. Clements. "Ir is Jet days Alter 1 tha 
Mr. Nares. Are you ſure it was on the 
. Thurſday fortnight before Wells v was taken up, 
that you ſaw Mary Squires * * 


e 
011 * 


S. Clements, I am ſure it Was; and that 


5 ſame day my maſter w-ent to Hertford. 
eee Willes, Do rok know William Heid- 
land? EE rams 
6. Clements, "TE Toi ER Þ Ih 

Mr. Willes, Is he a ſober youth or not: 15 

. Clements. I know no harm of the * 
Mr. Willes. Whether, amongſt the boys of © 

the ſame age, is his character a good or a, bad 

one; if he has a good character, upon, your 


25 Hannab Fenſham . ſworn, 
NI il 94 


Ji 378 (illiams , 
enſham. | am; my huſband's name is 


_— Fenſham ; he is a gardiner. 


garden, in 
Way. 


Was taken up? 93 


nts... ITamſure] ver heardan ID 
him a bad character 1 ait Wer 
roy * - 

o you live? * 8 


9 * Fy 
» 


hams. Where 
Hannah Deaf: 1 live at Endfield. 
re you a married, woman 2 


Mr. Williams. How long, have you W 4 at 
Endfield? 


H. Feipamn. Fifteen or Arten years, 


Mr. W liams, Look at that old NY 


he, a full view of her? 


Fenſbam. I know her, 'T have' Ken her 
before. A 


Mr. Williams When! os . 
H. Fenſham. On the 16th of r 172 


E mean after new Chriſtmas- day, I ſaw her in 
Trotts walk, on the fide of madam Crow's 
Endfeld, near the Ner- ; 


Mr. Williams. What was the doing ? 
95 am. I met her in the walk. 
lliams. What time of the 47 2 ? 


Mr. Williams. Whar day of the week ? 


«x iis Fenſbam. J can' t JE: what day of | 
* the Week. 


Mr. ae. Have you « ever ſeen, her finee 
the 16th! . 


H. Fenſbam. I have ſeveral t times "ſeen her 
: pas and, repaſs? 


Mr. Willams. What 422 | her buſineſs? 


H. Fenham. I don't know. that, c it | 


was going to the chandler's- ſhop. 
Mir. Williams. Do you, know the time The 


EE 


i 
H. Fenſbam. I was not Gehe ties N 


Mr. Williams. Did you ſee her ep ng 82. 


tween the 16th of January, and it of Feb- 
Tay; 1 


H. Fe enſham.. 1 did divers times. Is i d 2443 


Mr. Milliams. Did you ſee her af after the Was | 


taken up? _ we 
H. Fenſbam. [ did in Newgate, : and 1 etol 


lected her then. 


Mr. Williams. Look at her again, are you 
certain this is the ſame perſon ? : 


Mr. Wi 7 What! may Rats your reaſby Gr 


1 @recolleQing the, 16th of January! # 


H. Fenſham. "There was a ſnow « on the 1 Ich 


at night, and the 16th it was wet; and Walk- 
ing along [ had like to have fell, as my = y 


tens were on : ſhe. ſtop' d and look'd at 


and Iat her: when Icame home my neig ur 


ſaid, this ſhow i is come in the right Fon, 


eſterday was the 1 5th, then I faid, this muſt 


the 16th ; and not only, that, but 1 went 

to the almanack and look d that very day. 
78 Williams. Did ſhe ſpeak to you. 
H. Fenſham, No, nor I to her; but her 


: perſon is ſo particular that I can ſware ſhe is 


the ſame. 
Mr. Wi Mams. What did ſhe appear to be? 
H. Fenſham. A gipſey, which 1 had heard 
of betore 3 3, I'v was aſked if I had ſeen. the gip- 


ſey, 


oo 1 5 99%. nag out 1 


H. Fenſham, Yes, er . . am certain of 
that. 


r 


_ 


*e becauſe ſhe” went up ee en 

Ortunes. 

Mr. Williams. Was you aſked before or af. 
ter this? 
. Fenſbam. It was two or three An after, * 
and then I knew her. | 
"+6 Ce, Examined. 
Mr, Wills. What is the reaſon you, know | it 
to be the 16th? 

H. Fenſham. Becauſe i it was a great fnow on 
"the 15that night. 

Recorder. Did . you ſee any e with 
her at any time? _ | 

H. Fenſham. No, I did not. el 

Mr. Willes, Did you look aue) to the 
almanack? 
H. Fenſham. No, Sir, not till the 16th at 
night. 

Mr. Willes. Are you very well ſkill'd in 
almanacks? 5 


2 little. 
Mr, Willes. Do you hag what day of the 
week it is by the almanack ? 


good enough for that. 


tel me what day of the week it is? 

H. Fenſham. (She takes it in her hand, which 
as @ common ſheet almanac, 
@ book.) 1 can't fee by this it is ſo ſmall. 


Mr. Willes. Look at it again, and take 


Your 8 


H. Fenſham. I can't ſee without my ſpecta- 
. cles, (/he puts them on) you ſhall not fool me ſo. 
Mr. Willes. Tell me by this the dayc of the : 


week for the 14th of December? 
H. Fenſbam. This is not ſuch an almanack 


as I look in, Ein a ſheet almanack, I 


can't tell by this. 


Mr. Wiles. Give it me again if you c can't 
at all the reaſon you have to fix it is, that 


the ſnow fell on that day, upon which you 
referr'd to your almanack, and now you have 
ſhewn your {kill in almanacks. 

Mr. Williams. How long was it after new 


| Chriſtmas, was it a fortnight, or three weeks, 


ora month _ . 
H. Fenſbam. It was not much above a fort- 


h after. 
Milliams. Do you i know which is Sun- 5 


Gay in the almanack ? (/be takes it again) | 
Mr. Williams. 


to be Tueſday.) 
Fhabeth Sherrard ſworn. 
Mr. Williams, Where do you live? 
Elizabeth Sherrard. At Ponders-end, that 


keep a room, and pay my rent myſelf. 

Mr. Williams. 5 
gipſey about Endfield? 

E. Sherrard. I do, I ſaw her three days 
running before new Chriſtmas, Thurſday, 
Friday and Saturday. 


Mr. Williams. Look about, and ſee if you 


ſee her here? (be could not ſee ber; ſhe went 
down and looked about, and up again twice; the 
laſt time ſhe pointed 80 her.) why this is the wo- 


man. 


go W 0 E 0 on 
7 __ 1 af Diehl ett C 
. hc: ag ih hogs, 4 


| houſe, ſhe ſaid 
into the Marſh-lane, and ſaw her ſtanding at 


to ſee me becau 


H. Fenſbam. Why not? I can read and write 
with her? 


folded up into 


1, can ſwear to them. 
Look in the month of Ja- bs 
nuary ? (/be tells down from the firſt to the 7th 
7 and ſaid that was Sunday, which raw | 


o you remember ſeeing the 


* 5 * * r x 1 GWG * 
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Williams.” What 
y do you mean ? Tak, Friday = 


E. Sberrard. 1 mean imm atel before 
new Chriſtmas. A 7 

Mr. Williams. Where did you ſee her J 

E. Sherrard. In mother Wells's houſe; I 


Mr. 


went there and went into her parlour, and 
when I came out 


again, I ſaw the gipſey ſtan 
at the kitchen door ; I turn'd deen — 


afked' Mrs. Wells, who ſhe had. got in her 
lodgers ; on the Friday I went 


the window ; and on Saturday I went down to 
2 of and ſhe was ſtanding then at the 


Mr. Williams. How did you come to go to 


Mrs. Wells's? 


E. Sherrard. She aſked me to come in, 
that is, my 2 1155 Wells did; ſhe wanted 

e had not been well. 3 
Mr. Williams. Had you any acquaintance 


E. Sherrard. No, nor never went near her 


houſe. 
H. Fenſham, 1 can, I think ſo; my head i is 

ES ſey ſince that time, before to day ? 
Mr. Willes. Look in this ck and | 


Mr. Williams. Have you ever ſeen the gip- 
E. S$herrard. No, Sir, I never ſaw "VE but 


them times, and this time. 


Mr. Williams. Did you ſee anybody there 
that belong'd to her? 8 
E. Sberrard. There were two young wenches | 
in the parlour, anda young man in the kitchen; 
but whether ey were her fon and two daugh- Ts 


ters I can't tell. 


Mr. Wi Miams. Had you. any converſation ; 
with her? EZ 
E. Sherrard. No, 1 never chang'd 2 word. 


i with her; I don't like to have to do wi 
them, 1 don: t like them ſo well, 


. Croſs Examined. _ * =p 
Mr. Davy. Lock at that man, (meaning : 


George Squires) is that the man? 


E. Sherrard. I did not ſee his face. eee 
Mr. Davy. Did you fee the two young 
womens faces? N 

E. Sherrard. 1 did, but whether 1 know 


them or not I don't know, for they. have 
changed their habits to be ſure ; that is one of 


them, (pointing to Mary the daugbter. 7 
Mr. Davy. Lucy, ſhew your face. = 
E. Sherrard. Yes, this i is the other ; 1 think 


Mr. Davy. Do you fear they are the fine? By 

1 Fro hs They are very much like them. 

Mr. Davy. You went down twice to look 
at the old woman ; did you , ſee her face the 


firſt time? 


E. Sherrard. Yes, 1 dd, but did not mind 


her *till afterwards. 
is about a mile and half from EadBetd 1 


Mr. Davy. I hope you mind what you 
fay ; you know the conſequence of perjury : 
you are before God, and a court of juſtice, 
therefore attend to me; did you fee that old 
woman upon your going down the firſt time 
from off the place you now ſtand ? > 

E. Sherrard. 1 did not know her, becauſe 
ſhe is clean; ſhe is not ſo naſty and dirty as 
ſhe was before. 
Mr. Davy. Then the ſecond time you did 


recollect her; you ſay ſhe-is the ſame woman? 


E. Sherrard. 


. 


E. Sherrard. Yes, I do. 


M. Davy. Did you ſee her 4 the firſt 


time going down ? 


E. Sherrard. No, I did not fe her face, 


| becauſe did not take ſo much notice. 


Mr. Davy. Did not you ſee her face, or 


did not you know her face? 
E. Sherrard. I did ſee her face ; but being 
len ſhe is quite altered. | 
Mr. Davy. The man that ſwore you, 
ſa; you were to | Brag to the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth: you have one 
foot in the grave, and the other out, be care- 
ful what you ſay: Was ſhe: cleaner the firſt 
time than ſhe was the ſecond ? 


E. Sherrard. She is all the ſame, but I did | 


not take fo much notice, and being cleaner 
the is altered. 

Mr. Davy. Do you facar to her by her 
compleRion; or or features? 

E. Sherrard. By her oonpledion and fea- 
tures both. 


Mr. Davy. Did you ever *. ork ano- 


ther woman in your life? 
E. Sherrard. No, I never ad. 


Mr. Davy. What day of the uh; is new 1 


Chriſtmas days 
E. Sherrard. I can't tell indeed, becauſe I 
can neither write nor read. 
Mr. Davy. What — is it in? | 
E. Sherrard. I can't tell. b 
Mr. Davy. Was it in June, or July 2. ? 
E. Sherrard. I can't tell. 
Mr. Davy. Was it in June? ; 
E. Sherrard. I can't tell. 
Mr. Davy. Was it in April? 98 4 
E. l No, no, it was not in April. 
Mr. Davy. What month then? 


E. Sherrard. It might be in June fondle 
ever 1 know; 3 Lknow that is „ woman to 


be ſure. 
Aderman Scott. Was it in winter, or in 


ſummer 2 
E Sberrard. It was in winter. 9 


Mr. Davy. Is new Chriſtmas before old 1 


: | Chriſtmas, or after? 


E. Sherrard. diy, new. Chriſtmas i is before 


old Chriſtmas J am ſure. 


Mie. Davy. Did you keep new Chriſtmas ? | 


where you live do you go to church? 


E. Sberrard. Yes, L know it by going o 
MF church, and every thing.” 
Mr. Davy. Did you go 1 to church on old 5 


Chriſtmas day? _ 
E. Sberrard. Les. 
Recorder. What day of the week was new 


8 Chriſtmas day ? 


E. Sherrard. It was on the Tuesday, wan't 


itt not? it was Monday or Tueſday howſoever. 


Mr. Davy. Do you go to church every 


5 Sunday? 


E. Sherrard. very ſeldom miſs when it 


is fair weather. 
Mr. Davy. Did you go to church the 
Sunday before new Chriſtmas day ? 
E. Sherrard, I did on Chriſtmas day, and 
the Sunday before. 
Mr. Davy. How many . were chere 
between? 


3 he Trial f Elizabeth k Canning, Pete, WE... 


E. Sherrard You can” t make it but two. 


days be it how it will. 
Mr. Davy. Are you "ul ? PEA 
E. Sherrard. It. was about three days, it 
was no more, nor could be any more. 
Mr. Davy, How came you to know it 


was before new Chriſtmas ? 


E. Sherrard. Why, PII tell you how I came 
to know : Mrs. Wells bid me come, and faid 
ſhe would give me ſomething for a Chriſtmas 


box; when I came there ſhe aſked me to 
come in, I did, but did not ſtay but a very | 
little time; when I came to the parlour door 


I law the old gentlewoman N at the 
kitchen door. 

Me. Davy. What did ſhe give you for a 
Chriſtmas box ? 


E. Sherrard. She did not give me no o great 


matter. 


Mr. Davy. There is no harm ir in faying . 
what it was. 


E. Sherrard. It was a ſmall matter; 1 had 


but a penny. 
Mr. Davy. Then ſhe gave ou a nny 
for your Chriſtmas box? * b nal 


E. Sherrard. Yes, fir. 


E. Sherrard. No. 
M. Davy. Did ſhe give it you | before or 


after Chriſtmas day ? 


E. Sherrard. It was three days before. 


. Did any bod elſe ive a | 
Chriſtmas r | af L 7 


E. Sherrard. Yis ſir. 


Mr. Davy. Had you ever a farting given 5 
you before Chriſtmas day? E 


E. Sherrard. Yes, fir. 
Mr. Davy. From whom: ? tell n me that. 


E. Sherrard. At Mr. Picket's, and all the _ 
people that are able; they always give me 
ſomething at Chriſtmas, and to all their Popr 

neighbours. 


Mr. Davy. What busen! are you ? 4 


1 eee 1 work for my living as other : 
people do. : 
Mr. Davy. Is it uſual to give before 


Chriſtmas, | or after ? 


E. Sberrard. We always go. before Chriſt- : 
Me. Davy. Do all oive before Chriſtmas ? 
1 Gerard No, ſome e after Chriſt- 


mas. 
Mr. Davy. Who are e they ? 


do. 


E. Sherrard. The gentlemen at Buſhy-hill 
Mr. Davy. Where do the people live that 


give before Chriſtmas ? 


E. Sherrard. All the people at Endfield do. 
Mr. Williams. Then you have Chriſtmas 

boxes given you before Chriſtmas? then, I 1 
believe, you know * well when Chriſtmas 
comes. 


E. Sberrard. Yes, fir. 2 
Mr. Williams. What, you are 4 poor wo- 


man? thoſe people give it you before Chriſt- 


mas, in order to ſpend at Chriſtmas 


E. Sherrard. Yes, ſir, only the quakers, 
at Buſhy- hill, give it after Chriſtmas. 


S1 | N MW. Williams. 


Mr. Davy. Had you ever a Chriſtmas box 
of hs wo 9p 45 


in regard to the trial; 
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Mr. Williams. When Chriſtmas cornes you 
know it, don't you ?. + ___ RE 
E. Sherrard. Ves, 1 do, Ft. ä | 
Recorder. Do you know. New. year $- day? 
E. Sberrard. I do. 
| Recorder. When does that happen ? E 
E. Sberrard. That is the week after Chriſt- 
mas day. 
Recorder How many FO are there after 
new Chriſtmas-day to New-ycar*s-d ay. 
E. Sherrard. A week. 
Recorder. Was you ever in the work ſhop at at 
: Mrs. W 
E. Sherrard. No, never in my life; 3 I never 
heard of it before, 
Mr. Williams. Did you never hear there was 
ſuch a place as the work-ſhop at Mrs. Wells's? 
E . Sberrard. No; indeed I did not. 
Mr. Nares. On Saturday night Mr. Mor- 
ton received a letter in court, giving an ac- 
count that there was one Mrs. Edwards, who 
could give ſome light into this affair, upon 
that he deſir'd ſhe might be ſubpœna'd: ſhe 
was not in our original briefs, and, I declare, 
I have ſtuck to that very ſtrictly, not to admit 
any witneſſes that are not. in the brief. We 
are totally in the judgment of the court, whe- 
ther ſhe ſhall be called or not. The letter is 
anonymous. 
Mr. Davy. The ace have been fo 
candid as to ſhew me this letter; I have not, 
to this moment, attempted to oppoſe any 
thing, or the aſking any queſtions. What has been 
done in this caſe, I have not done it. 
been in the ſearch of truth; but after your 
Lordſhip has tied us down very ſtrictly, with- 
out any poſſibility of releaſe, I hope the rule 
extends general without exceptance. I ſubmit 


it as an objection, with regard to the general 


rule of practice; but, J imagine, the court 
will not think it proper, ee what has 

been done. 

Mr. Nares. Mr. Davy mentions he has not 
objected to any evidence; I don't know any 
evidence that has been called he could object to, 
on our ſide. We have not objected, or ſtopp'd 
them, in any inſtance ; but here is a poor girl 
on her trial, I would ſubmit it, how far Une court 
thinks this agreement binds, 
Baron Legge. Pll tell you my opinion as to 

this matter; I thought it a right propoſal, 
when made, on both ſides, that you ſhould go 
on, according to your briefs, ſtated at that time, 
and as it has come to an 
unuſual length, there was an abſolute neceſſity 
for ſuch an agreement, and to depart from it 
is an unprecedented thing, therefore we muſt 
ward againſt all the miſchiefs that can ariſe from 
it; the worſt that can ariſe is a growing evi- 
dence upon an anonymous letter; there is no 
foundation on either fide for it, and we are 
not to admit of it. 
Mr. J. Clive. 1 am entirely of the ſame. opi- 
nion with my brother; upon this evidence it 
will be iht with the jury, upon Which ide the 
evidencg is molt concluſive. 
| Mr. Nares. It was my duty to mention it, 
as Mr. Morton deſir'd ſhe might be ſubpœna'd, 
theretore I hope the court will excuſe me. We 
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I have 


to that fact. 
Mr. J. Clive. 


. . 


will call Mr. Salt to prove the examination of 
Elizabeth Canning before juſtice Fielding. 

Mr. Davy. Mr. Salt can't explain away a writ- 
ten evidence taken before a dee 1 object 
to his evidence. 5 

Mr. Nares. Then we will call to the 
confeſſion of mother Wells. 

Mr. Davy. My Lord, I object to its 1 "the 
is a very proper evidence herſelf,” ſhe has been 
branded in the hand; if they will produce her 


* ſhe i is within a few yards of the court. 


Mr. Nares. This girl is indicted for what ſhe 
gave in evidence againſt Suſannah Wells and 
Mary Squires ; ſhe is now called upon fora 


| perjury in ſwearing upon that particular trial. 


Now theſe two perſons were convicted, there- 
fore, I take it for granted, we are at liberty to 


give in a circumſtance to prove what ſhe faid, 


in evidence on the indictment. All that Wells 
had ſaid at that time was evidence againſt Wells, 


and all that Squires had faid was evidence againſt _ 


herſelf, We are now come to eſtabliſh her 
evidence, ſtanding at the time ſhe was exa- 
mined; and, if we can prove from their own 
declarations, that Canning and 


evidence, in order to corroborate that girl's 
teſtimony 3 for it is that teſtimony that ſhe gave | 
upon the trial that is to be admitted. 
Mr. Davy. I will beg leave, in order to give 
light to this objection, to put the caſe more 
familiarly : wh La a perſon had ſworn'on a2 
particular Jay that I was at York, and that] 
faid I was at Vork; now my ſaying J was at 


Tork, is no reaſon at all for their ſwearing I 


was there. I can only give them authority to 
fay, I faid I was at Tork; but I am the proper 

perſon to be examin'd to the real fact. Mrs. 
Wells is here to ſwear whether ſhe was or was 
not in her houſe, and ſhe i is a "NIN witnels == 


This i is an nenen for 
perjury, for a teſtimony ſhe gave at a trial be- 


twixt the crown and the two priſoners Squires 
and Wells, and in ſtrictneſs the teſtimony, to 


wit, Suſannah Wells's, would not in the courſe 


of the trial have affected Squires, or Squires's | 
have affected Suſannah Wells; but this is an in- 

dictment for perjury, in the teſtimony that 

this girl, Canning, gave of them both; there- 


fore, I think, either are Poe witneſſes of . 
what ſhe ſaid. 0 


Baron Legge. To be 4 BY they faid is 

evidence againſt the perſon that did ſay it; 
when you have made uſe of thoſe which were 
not produc'd in evidence at the time, that 


could not have been evidence againſt the acceſ- 


ſory and not the en 
duce tant? 

Mr. er In PR firſt ice their not being 
called as a witneſs can be no objection in not 


how wall you pro- 


calling them now, becauſe it has been done ſe- 


veral times; I do not call every witneſs in my 


brief; if I have fifty in my brief, and fifty ſwear 


to the fact I would call them; when that perſon 
which is a witneſs is called upon, ſhould not 
ſhe have the benefit of every circumſtance that 


will confirm the teſtimony ? or, will the court 


exclude her, becauſe the perſons concerned in the 


proſecution 


Squires were 
there, we have a proper right to call in ſuch 
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proſecution aid not think proper to call the 
other witneffcs that they might have called? 
Biron Legge. The perjury is laid jointly 
againſt Mary Squires and Suſannah Wells; 
was it not, Mr. Ford ? 
Mr, Ford, Clerk of the Arraigns. They were 
both tried together, and the indictment on the 
ſame piece of parchment, 125 
Mx. Davy. This only ſets forth the die. 
ment of Mary Squires, not a word of Suſannah 
Wells; ſhe is not mentioned in it. 
Baron Legge. Would you produce that, which 
originally ha been evidence againſt Squires ? 
Mr, Nares, The ſame witneſſes were examin- 
ed on the whole trial all through, and they 


were found both guilty at the ſame time, and 


the jury were charged with both at the ſame 
time; the aſſignment of the perjury is, that 
me was in Sulannah Wells's houſe, and rob- 
bed in her houſe. 
Baron Legge. Then the evidence of Suſannah 
Wells is evidence to that account, 
Mr. J. Clive. This is an indictment againſt 
principal and acceſſary, whereby they arc com- 
plicated in the fame indictment; it is againſt 


Squires as principal, and Wells as acceſſary af- 


ter the fact; ſo far is extremely clear, that ſhe 
never could have been convicted as acceſſary, 


unleſs there had been a robbery; and ſhe know- 
ing of that robbery, therefore ſhe was intereſted 


at this trial, as it was one and the ſame indictment, 
and their caſe ſubmitted to the conſideration of 


the ſame] jury. I think, that if Suſannah Wells 
has given in any teſtimony, that there was a rob- 


bery, conſidering the nature of the trial, as it 


comes before the jury, it is the ſame as if 5 


1 5 had declared it herſelf. 
FJuobn Ward, ſworn. 


Fobn Ward. 1 have known Sana Well, ; 


I believe, 20 years. 
Mr. Williams. When did you ſee her : 
. F. Ward. I ſceing in a news-paper of her 
being taken up, and put into Clerkenwell 


Bride well, and living in Southwark, the firſt 
time I came crols the water I thought I would 


go and {ce her (J had had a notion that ſhe was 


dead, for I had not ſeen hcr for above twelve 


years.) I went to ſee her in Bridewell. The J 
firſt word ſhe ſaid to me was, Who thought of 


ſeeing you here? My reply was, by ſeeing your 


name in the news- papers. 


Mr. Williams. How long was this after ſhe 


was taken up? 


J. Ward. It was Juſt vice ſhe was taken 
up; I cannot fay to the day of the month; it 
was before the trial of Squires and her. I aſk'd 


her, how ſhe came to keep Ws girl there a 
fortnight? 


girl was kept at her houſe. 
Mr. Williams. What was her anſwer © > 
J. Ward. She ſaid, ſhe was there 28 * 


I atked her, what room ſhe kept her in? She 


ſaid, you know the room very well. 
Alderman Dickenſon. Had you been acquaint- 


ed with her, and did you Know the rooms in 


ber houſe? 


or 13 years ago, but not lince [ have en in 


time 
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houſe. 


Mr. Williams. Did you underſtand what 


room ſhe meant ? 


J. Ward. No, Sir.” ' 

Mr. Williams. Did you ſce her after this? 

J. Ward, I did, on the Sunday following, 
then I met her in che Bridewell yard. We ne- 
ver drank together the firſt or ſecond time. I 
aſked her; how ſhe thought to get off of this 
affair ? She ſaid, ſhe mult take her trial, 


Baron Legge. How came you to go a ſecond 


J, Ward. Becauſe my wife bad a mind to 
ſee her; we both lived at Waltham abbey be- 


fore I married. Mr. Jones went with me the 
firſt time. 


Mr. Williams, Where do you live Jay? 
J. Ward. I live in Maid lane, St. Mary 


Overy's pariſh, Surrey. I am a breeches- 


maker. 


Mr. Williams. Are yo a Ms er! 
F. Ward. Yes, Sir, I have lived there 


near the ſpot 13 years, and have carried on 


buſineſs 14 years. 


Baron Legge. So you aſked her, how ſhe kept 
the girl a fortnight rs without Knowing | In 


what room ? 


F. Ward. Yes, my Lord. 


Baron Legge. Did ſhe form her anſwer out 


of the news- paper? 
2 Ward. Not as I know of. 


Cros examined. 
Mr. Davy. What buſineſs carried you there? 


F. Ward. By ſeeing her name in the paper, 
I went to ſee if it was the ſame woman, out of 

curioſity, not having ſeen her above 12 years. 
Mr. Davy. How far did you live from End- ; 


field waſh? _ 
Jobn Ward. I liv'd at Waltham abbey. 


Mr. Davy. Had you had a great deſire to ; 
know whether ſhe had been dead or alive, 


you might have gone to Endfield walh, and 


have known that. 


J. Ward. I wiſh 5 had never gone bo haye N 


ſeen her. 


there! ? 


F. Ward. No, none at all, only Td 
| ſome at Saffron-hill, with a man that works 

with me; and I had alſo ſome buſineſs in Shoe- 
lane, and Mr. Jones went with me. | 


Mr. Davy. What buſineſs had he there? 

7. Ward. He went with me as a friend 
and acquaintance he had never ſeen her i in his 
life before. 


Mr. Davy. Did not you | aſk her, what ſhe 


was there for? 
Mr. Williams. What did you mean by ere? 


F. Ward. I underſtood by the paper the 


F. Ward. No, I did not. 


Mr. Davy. Did not you aſk her more. que- 
ſtions than that you juſt mentioned? 
F. Ward, No. 


Mr. Davy. Do not you, upon your oath, 
believe ſhe meant, to let you know, ſhe was 


charged for keeping the girl in her houſe ; 


28 days? 
7. Ward, No, I did not undeNtand her 


Mr. Davy. Did not ſhe tell you ſhe was in- 
nocent of the charge? 


| ſo. 
J. Ward. I had been acquainted there 12 


oP: ward. | 


buſineſs for myſelf, and have been at over the : 


Mr. Davy. Had you any other buſineſs 
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3 Ward, No, ſir. 

Mr. Davy. Did not ſhe, before the trial, 
ſay ſhe was innocent of it? 

"7 Ward. No, fir, what 1 told you is all 
truth. 

Mr. Davy. How long did you take the con- 
finement to be, when you read the news- paper? 

FJ. Ward.- 1 took it to be a fortnight. 

Mr. Davy, What are the words you made 
uſe of? 
J. Wurd. I faid, how came you to keep 
the girl there a fortnight ? 

Mr. Davy. Where did you mean ? 

F. Ward, I meant in her own houſe, and 
ſhe ſaid 28 days. 

Mr. Davy. How came you not to give evi- 
dence of this when ſhe was tried? 


Fs Ward. I did not know 1 ſhould De 
wanted; the reaſon I came now was, I Was 
with my friend drinking a tankard of beer, 


and he threw his ſkits, and faid, mother Wells 
had been an old procurer of mine; and the 
people in the houſe heard this affair talk'd over, 
and they went and brought ſome people from 


Fan who came to me, to whom 


J related it again. 
Mr. 


Mr. Nares. That you never intend. 


to keep the girl a fortnight ; ſhe'ſaid, why ſhe 
was there 28 days. Suppoſe it was to be faid, 


I faw in the News-papers you fat 5; days 1 in the 


Old Bailey. The anſwer would be, we lat to, 
if the News-papers were 10. 


Mr. Nares. Did you aſk this white any ap- 


prehenſion of becoming a witneſs againſt her? 4 
FJ. Ward. No, not in the leaſt. 


this before? = 
J. Ward. It was juſt when they were going 


to file a bill againſt the Abborſbury men. 
| Mr, Davy. How long is it ago? 


J. Ward. Before the trial of the Abbotſ⸗ | 


bury men; the gentlemen aſk'd me to make it, 
which I did before Sir Robert Ladbroke. 


Mr. Davy. Was you examined then before 


the grand jury? 
J. Hard. I'was. 
"Richard 1 Jones Faun. 


Mr. Nares. Did you go with John Ward to 


Clerkenwell Biſdewell ? 

Richard Jones. Yes, fir, he aſked'me bs 
with him to ſee mother Wells, and ſaid, 
knew her in the country. 

Mr. Nares. When did you go with him? 
Rich. Jones. I think it was about the be- 

gloning of February was 12 month. 


Mr. Nares. What converſation paſſed 1 x Porn Natus; they live at Waltham. croſs. 


Mr. Williams, Did you know them win 


tween Ward and mother Wells there? 
, Rich, ones. He aſk'd her, how ſhe came 
to be lo vile as to ſhut up the girl a fortnight ? 


A fortnight,” faid ſhe, ſhe was there eight and 


twenty day 8. 


a! 
17 e I cannot tell. 
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Kicb. Jones. 


Day. 1 inſiſt upon Mrs Wells being 


5 r . to know if he knows her. 


Mr. — What did he ſay to her upon 


The ti f Elizabeth Canning, "pier, 


Croſs examined.” 
Mr: Davy. Was any bing fad about a 
News-paper ? 
Rich. Tones. No, he told me, he had read 


it in a news-paper of mother Wells's being | in 


Bridwell. 

Mr. Davy. How came you to go with him? 
I went with him to keep 
him company. 

Mr. Davy. Did he fay any thing to her 
about ſeeing it before in the news- paper? 

Rich. Jones. Not as I know of. 

Mr. Davy. Not a word? - 

Rich. Jones. No, not as I know of. 

Mr. Davy. Did not ſhe ſay ſhe was inno- 
cent? 

Rich. Jones. No, nothing at all about it. 

Mr. Davy. Did not ſhe ſay ſhe had never 


ſeen the girl in her life? 


Rich. Jones. No, ſhe did not ſay ſhe had, 


or had not. 


Mr. Nares. Where do you tre? 
Rich. Jones. I live in Shoe-lane, I am a 
braſs founder, I have a wife and family there. 
Mr. Nares. How long have you liv'd there? * 
Kicb. Fones. About 10 years. 
Mr. Nares. Are you a houſe-keeper ? 
Rich. Jones. J keep a Houſe of wk per | 


. year. 
Baron Legge. You ſay you faw it in the 
News- paper, and you aſked her, how ſhe came 


Mr. Nares. I have in my brief ſome wit- 
neſſes of credit and character that were near 
the gipſey when ſhe was tried, and heard ſome 
confeſſions which ſhe made at that time. How 


far your lordſhip thinks theſe witneſſes are pro- 
: 1 leave to your lordſhip. 


r. Davy, I wave chat, T have no object f 
on to that. 


Baron Legge. Whether any thing fald in 
court is any evidence, unleſs ſaid to the court. 
Mr. Dep. Did you ever make affidavit of 


There is here a manifeſt difference between 


what is ſaid in court, and to the court; for 
what is not ſaid to the court, is the lame as faid 
any where elſe. 


Mr. Nares. It is no part of the cite | 
given, but obſervations ſhe made upon the evi- 
dence given againſt her, 

Mr. J. Clive, That is giving evidence "bf 


that which is no evidence. 


Mr. Nares. We are now going, my lord, to 


impeach the credit of ſome of the witneſſes; 1 
we begin with Judith Natus. 1 


5 Nathaniel Crumphorne ſworn. 2585 
Nathaniel Crumphorne. I live at Waltham- 


croſs in Hertfordſhire ; I have been a houſe- 
| e there above 7 years. 


Mr. Williams. What is your buſineſs? 

N. Crumphorne. I am a cordwainer, 
Mr. Williams. Do you know Judith Natus? 
N. Crumpborne. I do, ſhe is wife to 


1 lived at Endfield-waſh ? 

N. Crumphorne. .No, I did not. yy 

Mr, Williams. When did you ſee Judith 
Natus ? 

W Crumpborne. I Ew her at my houſe 
on the 2 1ſt of April laſt. She came to know 
if one Thomas Pain wanted a perſon to pick up 
tones. I ſaid to her, Mrs. Natus, how can 
you have the conſcience, Knowing this inno- 


cent 


cent creature Betty Canning was at Mrs. Wells's 
houſe, that yon ſhould go and be an evidence 


againſt her. The anſwer ſhe made me was, 
Indeed, Mr. Crumphorne, I cannot ſay. but Joe 


really was there, when we lodg*d there. 


Mr. Williams. Did ſhe come to Na houſe 
accidentally : ? 


- Nath. Crumpborne. She came to aſk if 


Mr. Pain wanted a perſon to pick up ſtones. 
Mr. Williams. Who was by at the time? 


© Nath. CY My * and my 
wite were. 


Croſs examined. . 


Mr. Davy. Then they did baer at wel s. 
did they? 


Nath. ere She ſaid ſo. 


Mr. Davy. When did you underſtand by her, 
that ſhe and her huſband lodg'd there? 


Nath. Crumpborne. She told me ſo on 


the 21ſt of April; but cannot tell when they 
N there. 


lodged i in one room? 


Nath. Crumphorne. 1555 ſay nothing at t all 


; about that. 


Mr. Davy. There i is the little word but, are 
you ſure that was mentioned? I will read it 
without that word, — Mr. Crumphorne, I cannot 
ſay ſhe really was there when wwe lodg*d there, 

Nath. Crumpborne. She ſaid the word but. 

Mr. Davy. Are you fure the ſaid that word? 

| Nath. Crumpborne. She ſaid it indeed, 

Mr. Davy. What did you underſtand by it? 

Nath. Crumphorne. What I underſtood 


by it was, that ſhe * was s there, when ſhe 
5 lodged there. 


Baron Legge. | When was it you had . 


5 converſation ? "$39 


Nath. Crunpberne. It was on the | 2 I ſt of MD 


; April laſt. 


Mr. Nares. Then ite” you 8 thr 


with was, how could ſhe in her conſcience 
ſwear ſo, knowing the innocency of Canning. 


Natb. Crumphorne. Yes, and the words 255 
ſme faid were, Indeed, Mr. Crumphorne, I can- 
he ſay but ſhe "OY Was there, when « we *. 5 
e. 5 
Baron Legge. . many days * this 
bn trial began, was it that ſhe ſaid ſo? 
Nath. Crumphorne. It was a a ago 5 


yeſterday. | 
Elizabeth Gd ( FER * 
Elizabeth Crumphorne, Nathaniel * 


horne is my huſband. Judith Natus came to 
our houſe on the 21ſt of April laſt. 


Mr. Nares. Did you ſend for Wh... 
E liz. Crumphorne, No, I did not, nor I did 
not want to ſee her. She came to aſk for a per- 


ſon about picking up ſtones. My huſband ſaid 


to her, How could you be ſo cruel, knowing 
Elizabeth Canning was confined when you was 
there, to go to ſwear as you did? Her anſwer 


was, Indeed, Mr, Crumphoran really * Was 
there, when we lodged there. 


can? 


Elix. Crumpborne. dhe ſaid,” TRY Mr. 
Crumphorne, ſhe arg, was ters 4 we 


lodg'd there. 


Mr. Nares. Tell the words as. near as you 1 
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Mr. Nares. Did ſhe ſay ſhe was ; confined 
there? 


Elix. ; Crunplrn, No, Sir. r. 


| Fobn Jackſon corn. 


Fobn Jadifon.. 1 have liv'd at Edmonton 


14 or 15 years; I ſaw Fortune Natus lay 
a wager (at the four Swans at Waltham-crofſs) 
that he was at Wells's houſe, all the time of 


January 1753, and it was proved he lay at 
Weener houſe one e 


| Paul Stevens fworn, 


Paul Stevens, 1 live in New Priſon will, 
Clerkenwell, I am a publican, 'and have liv'd 
there between 12 and 13 years, 

Mr. Nares. Do you know Suſannah Wells? ? 

P. Stevens. I do, I have ſeen her in Bride- 


5 : well, and at her own houſe. 
Mr. Davy. Did ſhe ell you they all three 


Mr. Nares. Do you know Mary Squires? 
P. Stevens. I do. 


Mr Nares. See if you ſee her here? 


P. Stevens. That is the woman (pointing to 23 


ber.) I faw her in New Priſon, about 3 of 4. 
days after ſhe was taken up and carried there. 


There was a gentleman or two and I went 
down to ſee the people on the common fide, in 
the priſon. She was ſitting by the fire fide in 
the kitchen, in the maſter's ſide. We had a 
bottle of wine there. She began to ſpeak and 
reſolve ſome queſtions; ſhe acknowledged ſhe 
was at Mrs. Wells's houſe, but ſaid (for what 
I am here for, I am innocent of, that is, cut- 
ting off her ſtays, but to be ſure the perſon was 
there, I believe) ſhe aid, ſhe never Was guilty. 


of robbing the girl. 
been there herſelf ? 


P. Stevens. She faid, he had den there 
_ a fortnight and three days, I think. 


Mr. Nares. What girl do you mean ? 
1 Stevens. I mean Eliz. * 


0 roſs examined. 


Mr. Doe: Then the fad, the did not cut . 

, her ſtays off? : 

P. Stevens. She put her hands op mid ſaid, g 

as God is my Saviour, what I am ſent here for, gh 
I am innocent of, but ſhe faid, ſhe believed the 


perſon was there. 


Mr. Davy. Did ſhe fag he fo the perſon 


there 3 


P. Stevens. No, the did not. She ſaid, ſhe 
herſelf was there a fortnight and three days, 5 
and the girl was there in the time. 


Mr. Davy. Anſwer my queſtion, Did the 


life? ? | 
P. Stevens. No, ſhe did now). 1” 
Mr. Davy. Did ſhe make uſc of the word 


believe? 
P; Stevens. she fad, the was fore ſhe Was » 


there. 


„ f. 


Mr. Nares. How long did the fay he had 


ſay ſhe ſaw Eliz. Canning at ew s in 2 3 


Mr. Davy. Did the acknowledge ne Was 
; ml 85 
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p. Stevens, She did, ſhe came into a free 
way of ſpeaking at laſt, more than at firſt, 
Mr. Dany. Did ſhe fay, ſhe was not above 
a fortnight and 3 days in the whole? 

P. Stevens, She did not ſay ſhe was there 
more. 

Mr, Nares. Did ſhe acknowledge ſhe was 
there a fortnight and three days? | 

P. Stevens, She did. 

Mr. J. Clive. Did ſhe ſay, ſhe * her there? 

Paul Stevens. She ſaid, ſhe was in the houſe 
ſure enough ; ſhe believ'd ſhe was, and poſi- 
tively, almoſt, ſure of it. 


Mr. J. Clive. What did you go to the goal 


for? was it to get this confeſſion from her? 
P. Stevens, No. 

Mr. J. Clive. Who were thoſe gentlemen 

that you went with? 

Paul Stevens, Mr. Martin and Mr. Dudley. 
Mr. I. Clive. Did "we, ae evidence here 

upon the trial? _ 


7 . Se vens. No. 
Jas Haines ſworn; 
Mr. Willions. Are you a houſe-keeper | 1 


ſhire. 


years there, 


Mr, Williams: Do you know Fortune Natus ? 
I have known him 6 


Joſ. Haines, I do. 
or 7 years, or more. 
Mr. Williams. Do you! know his wiſe? 


FJoſ. Haines. 1 do, ſhe was bred and born 'Y 


in the town, 


| _ man? 
Mr. Villas, Do you baer bis oath i is to 5 
be taken? f 
Foſ. Haines. I believe it is not. in it 


n 


is not fit wbe taken. He is a very en . 


ca — 
N. A What i is your buſineſs? 2 


an owner of part of 2 berg. 
Mr. Day. Did you 
ſpeak well of him in — nn 
J. Haines. 
came to our town, he turn'd a bad man, when 


he work'd at Fatham's hall, he went on better, 


but when he came to our town he deceived 
a great many people, 
Mr. Davy. How: long is that ago? 5 
i Haines. That is 10 or 12 years ago. 


Davy. How long is it fince you . 


a good character of him? 


750 Haines. I have not heard a Hos one 


of him for almoſt three 

Mr. Davy. 
into a court of juſtice,” and not to get a farthing 
by! it, that he would perjure himſelf? 


years. 


Jaſ. Heines. I chiak he would ag any thing 


to get a ſhilling. 


: #4 
v 4 


| note. 


Fof. Haines. I live at Ware in Hertford- 
I have been a houle-keeper above forty 


Joſ. Haines. I am a barge maſter. * am Ware? 
ever hear. any body | 


No, not lately; when he E 


| ſhire. I am a farmer. 
3 0 years, and have been a Houſe-Keeper al- 
moſt as long. 


Do you think if he was to come bi 
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Mr. Davy. Suppoſe he could not get a ſhil- 
ling by it? 
Joſ. Haines. He would try for it. 
Mr. Davy, Do you think he would rather 
faear falſe than truth, tho? he did not get a 
ſhilling by ir ? 


Foſ- Haines. 1 think he would, he hates 


truth. 


Mr. Davy. You ſay, you believe he hates 
truth, I do not know what you mean. Is he 
a ſad rogue? 


Joſ. Haines. Nobody will give him a good 


character about us. 


Mr. Davy. Do you know his wife, ſhe is a 
fad wretch too ? 
7. Haines. She is a ſad body. 
r. Davy. A drunken beaſt? | 
Foſ- Haines. You have gueſſed right as 
b. in England. You give a very good 
gue "ERS. 


Mr. Davy, What have you not made it up 


2 with him? 


Foſ: Haines, He once brought me a e ; 


Mr. Davy. hos you at law? 
Tal . No, Sir. = 


| Pant Chapman feorn, pg 
Paul Chapman.. 1 live at Ware, and have 


done theſe 20 years. _ FUR 
Mr. Williams. What are you? | 


P. Chapman. I am a bricklayer. 
Mr. Hams, Do you know Fortune Natus? 


Mr. Williams. What kin of iv 4 
does he bear? 8 look ow him tobean 


Mr. Wi n What i 1s his e 


P. Chapman. He has a very bad character: 
Mr. Williams. Do you think he i is to be cre- 


dited upon oath ? 


P. Chapman, 1 believe he i is not to be be- 


lieved upon oath, | 


Croſs examined, 


Mr. Files. How long has he left Ware! 3 
P. Chapman, I believe he has left Ware 3 


or 4 years. 


Mr. Willes. Have you ſeen him fince he leſt 


. Chapman. No, 1 have not, ll now, he EE 


behav'd very ill there. 


Thomas Green worn: 


Thomas Gratis 1 live at Ware i in Hertford. 
T have lived there 


Mr. Nares. What do you rent per year? 
' Tho. Green, J rent 600 l. per year. : 
Mr. Nilliams. Do you know Fortune Natus? 
"Tho: Green. Ido. 
Mr. Williams, What is his general character? 
Tho, Green, Really, in my conſcience, he 


has a very indifferent one. 


* Williams. 1s he. to be. believed upon 
Tho. Green. 1 make a query whether, he 
isl believe not. Pp 
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Mr. ]. Clive, Did you ever 18 him for- 
ſwear himſelf ? 
Tho, Green, No, I never did. 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. Davy. One queſtion, yes, or no. Do 
| you believe, that in a caſe where he was not 
Intereſted a ſingle ſhilling, he would perjure 
himſelf? 

Tho, Green, | have reaſon to think he 
would fay any thing for hire. 

Recorder, Give à reaſon why he would fay 
any thing for hire. 

Tho, Green. He has never injured. me, nor 
tobbed me; but he was a pariſhoner of Ware, 
and he elop'd, and left a child to the work - 
houſe: 

Baron Legge. I his character ſo bad, he would 
wantonly perjure himſelf ? 

Tho, Green. That I cannot anſwer for. 


Mr. Nares. My lord, I will now call jultice 

Taſhmaker to ſhe w, that Virtue Hall's confef. 

ſion was taken, not in the hearing of Cannin 

Mr. White ſays, they were * in the hear- 
ing of one another. - 


Mr. Davy. This 1s Ine to «6: jury mat- 


ter foreign to the caſe. With your lordſhip's 
leave, I will fay, the jury are not to know, that 
ſuch a perſon ever exiſted as Virtue Hall. 
Mr. Morton. The jury are not to take no- 
rice there is ſuch a perſon as Virtue Hall in be- 
ing; but we have a right to call what evidence 


me gave in the court here. You have heard 
Canning's evidence, and called the minuter 


here to prove it. If your lordſhip thinks I have 


no right to call the juſtice of the peace to prove 
| ſhe gave her teſtimony when the parties accuſed | 

were not by; that is, when Wells and Squires 
vere not by, I would call juſtice Taſhmaker to 
prove what ſhe fad, who was in che room when 5 


ſhe was examined. 


Mr. Willes. I think it would Ta been ex- + 
tremeiy right if Canning's evidence was not 


taken down. in writing. 
Baron Legge. The perjury is aſſigned upon 


deute evidence ſhe gave at the Old Baily. The 
queſtion is not, who was by when the depoſition 
was made before a juſtice of proces that is no 


way in iſſue in the caſe. 


Mr. J. Clive. We are of opinion it can be 


no evidence to call juſtice Taſhmaker. 

Mr. Nares. My lord, Ezra Whiffen ſwears, 
that on the 18th. of January he was in the room 
where Canning was confined, to buy ſome ſign 
irons. We will. call the man who painted the 
ſign, to ſhew that he was not there at the 
ume. 


_ William Meng fworn.. 


William Metcalf, 1 am a glatier, pain- 


ter, and plumber, and live at Endfield high- 
way. 

Mr. Nares Do you TEE. Ezra Whiffen? 

Vill. Meicalf. bp do.. I remember I car- 

ried a « ſign home to his houſe, on the 8th. of 


January 1 1733, old ſtile, and fer it down direct- 
ly in my book. 

Mr. Nares. Where is that book ? 

Will. Metcalf. It is at home, I could ea- 
fg have brought it, had I had an Order fo to 
bare done, But I can ſatisfy you another way. 
I have a pocket book in my pocket, and I took: 
it from this b ee and put it in my day- 
book. (He produces the pocket- book. 


Mr. Nares. Tell me by looking into that 
book, the day you brought the ſign home ? 


Will. Metcalf. It was on the 8th of Ja- 


nuary, O. S. I wrote this myſelf in his own. 


houſe, with his pen and ink. 


Mr. Nares. Upon your oath is it your own 
hand-writing ? 
Will. Metcalf. Upon my oath i 5 Se 
Mr. Nares. What day was it new ſtile? 
Will. Metcalf. It was on the igth, N. S. 


| He: told me he had ſpoke to one Mr. John 
Garret, a blackſmith, to make the irons to hang 
it upon. I went directly to the blackſmith, 
and aſked him, whether he had done them I 
He told me he would not do them at all, cill 
g. ſuch time as Whiffen had paid what was due 


already. 


Mr. Nares. Did you go back again then to 


Whiffen ? ? 


_ Will, Metcalf. No, about ten or banden 
days after I ſaw Whiffen, and aſked him if he 
had got the irons? He ſaid, he had got none. 
Then J ſaid, you are very much to blame you 
did not go down to mother Wells's, to ſee 
for her hooks, becauſe they were the ſame that 
the ſign hung upon; and I thought they might 
be in the ſame piece of wood, which was flawed : 
off when the ſign was taken down? bh 
Mr. Nares. Did he ſay he had been for f 


chem! 3 
Will. Metcalf... No, he did not, but he 
ſaid he would go. 
Mr. Nares. Had be the hooks when you 
ſpoke to him ? 


JJ ĩ n 
did not ſay he had been at mother Wells, or 
that he had got them. LG 


Mr. Nares. When was it hang d up? 
Wi Il. Ae I do not know. 1 


. examined. 


Mr. 1 Iles, The 17 53, which. is in black 


figures ; when was it wrote in this book ? I ob» 


forve © it to be in a different ink. 


Will. Metcalf. That was wrote on Satur- 
day was 7-night, I believe; that was taken 
from the other book, I took that date out of 
my other book; for I ſet it down in my poc- 


ket- book, wichous the date at firſt, _ 
Mr. Morton. I obſerve in this, here is OR. 
17, do you mean old ſtile, or new ſtile? 


Will, Metcalf. I mean old ſtile; all that | 


is ſet down, is ſet down by my: clock. 
Mr. Morton. When you made that entry, 


did you mean it according to old ſtile, or new? 


Will, Metcalf. To the old. 
here *% 
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Will. Metcalph, 1 did not know it would 
be wanted, | 


8 To ber charafter. 
Mr. Marſhall ſworn. 


Mr. Marſhall. J have known Elizabeth 
Canning, the younger, almoſt ever ſince 


ſhe could go alone , ſince ſhe has grown up, 


ſhe has come to my ſhop almoſt every day. She 
bears a very good character; I never knew a 
girl behave more modeſtly. in my life. I am 
one of her bail, and if I had not believed her to 
have been entirely honeſt, I would not have 
been bail for her. 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. Davy. 
name to it, was it done with your conſent ? 
Mr. Marſhall. It way not; but when it was 
done, I did not contradict it. 
Mr. Davy. 
facts ſhe had e why did you luffer 1 It to be 
printed? . 
Mr. Marſhall, I did not contratidt 3 it. 
Mr. Davy. 


Mr. Marſoall. As to the facts, they put my 
name in to atteſt her being a harmleſs girl; the 
contents I never ſaw, till I ſaw them in print: 
Mr. Davy.” You have faid here, the truth 
of the e facts, we, whoſe names 
are under written, being alſo ready to atteſt. 
Did you ever take any pains to ſatisfy the world 
that you were not able to atteſt theſe facts? 
Mr. Marſhall. IJ had nothing to do with the 
printing the papers. - My arteſtation was only 
to tell & the girbs abſence. _ 
Mr. Davy. 
5 pers away? 
Mr. Marlhall. 1 believe I did. 
Mr. Davy. Do you know of their being 
ſcattered about at the time of the trial of Wells 
and Squires? 
Mr. Marſhall. [ have han they were deli- 
vered about, but I did not do it. 
a bad thing to diſtribute them about then. 
Mr. Daw 
ſent to the publication of it? 
Mr. Marſhall, Upon my oh I did not. 


Mr. Davy; Was your name put to it with- O 
EO and Fridays: 


out your conſent? 

Mr. Marſball. 11 was. 

Recorder. Did you ſee your name to them 
before you diſtributed them about ? 

Mr. Marſhall. Yes, I did. 


Mr. Davy. Whether the intent of poblich⸗ 


ing theſe papers was not to inflame we world 
againſt the gipſey ? 
Mr. Marhball. No, 1 bitieve not. 


Mr. Nares. Did you believe the truth 4 


cheſs papers that you diſtributed 2+ - 
Mr. Marſhall; My belief was, that the ir) 
had been ſo long miſſing from her friends. 


Mr. Davy. 1 am to tell the jury from the 


proſecutor, I have nothing againſt the gir's 
charadter, excluſive of this fact. 


long trial in behalf of the defendant. 


Here is an atteſtation of all the 
been abſent, during great part of the evidence ; 
therefore it is impoſſible * for him to diſcharge | 
his duty in that. 
Did you ever declare that you 

was ignorant of the things that you here atteſt? 


Did you give any of theſe pa- : 
_ courſe of this trial; therefore my client will 


I faid it was 2 
Mr. Morton. When once the role is in your 
. Upon your oath, did you con- 3 


T, he 7 "Y of Elizabeth comm ing, Gele, 


Mr. Nares. Then we need call no more to 


her character. 


Mr. Davy. I have only to call witneſſes to 
the * of Natus's and Whiffen's cha- 


racters. 


Tueſta the 7th. 


We laſt night. finiſhed this 
I am 
very ſenſible, that, perhaps, there never was a 
cate came before a court of juſtice, in which it 
was more proper, I hope I need not ſay more 
neceſſary, for ſome of the counſel concerned to 
have made obſervations from the material part 
of the evidence given on both ſides. 

That is what is the province of a counſel, 
to obſerve how far our evidence anſwered the 


My. FOOD 


26 BY „„ evidence given on the behalf of the proſecution. 
Look at this paper, it has your 


It has been among the many misfortunes of 
the defendant, that it has been impoſſible for 


any one of her counſel, to have attended thro? 


this whole trial, Mr, Williams, whoſe proper 
Province it was to have replied, has neceſſarily 


It has likewiſe been my misfortune to be ab- 
ſent, and it has alſo been Mr. Nares's misfor- 
tune to be abſent, ſo that we could not attend 
upon that part of the evidence. Imention this, 


that I may lay in my claim with your lordſhip, 
who has been ſo very acute and attentive, that 
whatever obſervations are proper to be made, 
the jury may carry the facts along with them, 
as well as the 
your Jordſhip will be ſo kind to ſupply what 
we have been obliged to omit. 


proſecutor's charge; and that 


I make no 
doubt but you will do ſo, becauſe no greater 


accuracy, and no greater attention can be ſhewn, 


than has appeared in your lordſhip through the 


not ſuffer thro? this abſence. 
Recorder. You may aſſure yourſelves I ſhall, 


and I hope you will be preſent, when I ſum up | 
to the jury; and I ſhall not take it in the leaſt . 
amils to be inſtructed, if I make my . 0 


whatſoe ver. 


hands, I am very ſure it is in ſafe hands, 
Mr. Davy. I deſire it may be proved to the 


jury, that the days of the arrival of the letters 


from Baſingſtoke, a are MI Wedneſdays, | 


7 bom NICE again. 


Mr. Wiltes. As you are an officer in the 
poſt-office, you can tell what days of the week 
the poſt. comes into town from Baſingſtoke in 
Hampſhire ? 

Tho, Ravenbill. It comes in on Mondays, 
Wedneſdays, and F ridays, and n no other days 


craſ examined. 
Mr. Morton. What poſt road does it lie in? 


" Tho. Ravenbill. It comes in the Port(- 
Fr mail; it is in the weſtern road. 1 x2 
Mr. 


Mr. 
come thro? Baſingſto ke??? 
FJ. Ravenbill, I cannot tell tate. 

Mr. Davy. Whether the Portſmouth og 
does not come tbro' Baſingſtoke? or, whether 
there is not ſome ay 927 $ poſt comes thro? 


Fe Does the Portſmouth bag 


| Baſingſtoke. 
2. Ravenbill, Upon my vol I cannot 
© Baſingſtoke bag comes in e days a 


week. 


Mr. Morton. That 1 is not proved ever 
to have been in Baſingſtoke poſt-office ; it re- 


mains ſtill to be proved, that there is an every 


day's poſt comes thro! Baſingſtoke. 


Mr. Davy. Does the Baſingſtoke letters eher 


come in on any other days beſides Mondays, 
Medneſdays, and Fridays? 


T. Ravenbill. No, they come in only on 


thoſe 3 days. 


Mr. Davy. When does the libr poſt 


come in? 


:.4 Tho. Ravenbill. That comes in the ame 


days. 


(Mr. Davy 
which proved the 19th 0 


F January was never 


on 4 Monday, Wedneſday, or Friday; fince Ja- 


8 ; 1 170 till JOINT. 1753) 


f Mr. piles. There is one Anne Jokbſon, 
who ſwears ſhe ſaw Mary Squires at Endfield 


year on the 16th of January; and that her 


5 1 5 
Lomas Smitheram ſworn, 


Mr: Willes. What i is your buſineſs ? 

N. Smitheram, I keep a boarding: ſchool 

a8 Endfield highway, and I keep a ſhop like- 
wiſe. 5 

Mir. Willes. Did you employ one Anne 

Johnſon to ſpin yarn for N . 

F. Smitberam. I did. 


Mr. Willes. Have you a book in which you 


fe down the work as it is brought home? 
T. Smitberam. I have, but it 
under my ana pernent; I leave it to my fa- 
mily. 
Mr. Willes. Do you, or ſome of your family, 


put down the time when you' deliver out work 


to be done? 

T: 8 Ves, Sir. 

Mr. Willes. Do you always put down the 
time when you have it brought home? 

7. Smitheram, Yes, Sir, one column is 
to put down the delivery, and the other when 
brought home ſpun. 


Mr. Willes. Look in it to the year 17 53, and 


tell whole hand-writing that firſt article is? 


J. Smitheram, It is my daughter*s hand- 


writipg, her name is Anne Hudgel. | 
Mr. Willes. I fee in it, here is January 16, 
I Pond 8 _ delivered, 


. 7 rial f Elizabeth Canning, | Spine 


not receive it my ſelf. 


dener FAY lande; back 70 1 74 9, | 


18 ſeldom | 
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7. Smitheram. That is the For deliver- 


ing out. 


Mr. Willes, Is there a mark upon the firſt 
column that ſignifies it was the time of the 
delivery of it to be ſpun ? 

T. Smitheram. Yes, here is Kale John- 
ſon's name on the top. 

Mr. Willes. Here is January 23, one P. 8. 
fine, returned. 


7. Smitheram, That is my hand- -writing 


40 delivering out, but the receiving is not 


mine. 
Mr. Villas Was that the ſame yarn that i is 


returned? 


CT Smitheram. I take it fo to be. 1 did 


C rh ee. 


Mr. Morton. Is ai laſt entry, 005 word 


returned, your writing? 


FT. Smitheram, It is. | 
Mr. Morton, When was that way wrote? 
Tho. Smitheram. The very ſame day. The 
reaſon of it is this, I had heard ſhe had ſworn 


what ſhe did, and I looked in my book, and TI 
faid, you are miſtaken; and the old woman 
was ſo angry, ſhe brought home my work, 
and would ſpin no more for me; then I clap'd 


that mark upon it Returned. She returned it 1 
1 unfiniſhed. 
Waſh on the 18th of January; and ſhe has 


ſworn, that ſhe works for Mr. Smitheram; and 
that ſhe carried home her firſt work for that 


Recorder. When you heard what ſhe ſwore z 3 
where did ſhe ſwear? 


T. Smitberam. Before che . jury. 


She came to our houſe, and I looked in the 
maſter conſtantly - put che work carried home, 


down in a book; and we have that book to 
| prove, it was carried home on ud 2 34 of Ja 


book after ſhe had ſworn. I ſaid you brought 
your work home on the 2 2d, and you are miſ- 


taken, or to that effect. 


Recorder. Was that yarn you Wel to 


| : her on the 16th, the ſame ſhe returned on the 


. Smitheram. I cannot tell that, it is poſſible | 


5 wometimes they may change it. 


Alderman en Did ſhe return the ſame 
weight? 


T. Smitheram. She did, for ought I know, 


1 did not take it in, 


Aue Huge fworn. 


di Wi les. What are you! FE 
A. Hadgel, Tam daughter to Mr. Smithe- 


ram, I generally keep this book; it is a day- 


book, I make marks 
when brought home. 


Mr. Willes. Look for Anne Johnſon? s ac- 


when delivered out, and 


count. 


A. Hudgel. The firſt entrance is my fi- 
ther*s, and that of being brought home ſpun, 
is mine, on the 2 3d of January, After we 
heard ſhe was concerned in this affair, and had 
ſworn to the 18th day of the month, we told 
her it was the 2304. 

Mr. Willes. Can you recollect what time it 
was that you told her ſhe was miſtaken ? 

A. Hudgel. I cannot tell. 

Mr. Willes. Did you ever tell her ſhe was 


wrong? 


8 ” 
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A. Hudgel. No, fir, but I heard my father 
tell her 0 tho? I was not in the ſame room? 


Mr. Willes. Had you no converſation with 


her about it ? 
Anne Hudgel. No, . 


Croſs examined. 


Mr. Morlon. Did not this woman n apply to 
you to ſee the book? 

A. Hudgel. When ſhe brought the work 
home undone, ſhe would ſee the book | to ſee 
me croſs it out, tho? ſhe could not read. 

Mr. Morton. Did ſhe ever apply to you to 
ſee the time when ſhe brought the work home ? 
a A. Hudgel. 1 do not remember ſhe ever 

id. 
Mr. Morton. She has ſworn ſhe did. 


A. Hudgel. Very likely ſhe might, but I 


do not remember it, nor that ſhe did till after 
DE: himſelf ?- 


the time ſhe ſwore before the grand jury. 
Mr, Morton, Do you think ſhe would for- 
ſwear herſelf ? 

A. Huagel. 1 do not know that ſhe would. 

Mr. Willes. Did not your father tell her the 
wool was not brought home till the 230? P 

A. Hudgel. Yes, Sir. 


Zra Whitfin and Fortune Natus. 


1 


not know he has told me a lie. 

vants about my houſe, and I ſhould be glad to 
3 find the fellow of him. 

Mr. Davy. My lord, we now call witneſſes 

to the ſupport of the characters of theſe two 

Ein which they have — that is, 
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Mr. Miles. How long have you known For 


tune Natu?? 
T. Bell, 1 have known him + about 1 5 
months, he has been a ſervant to me about 13 


months. 


Mr. Wi Iles, Did you ever know him before 


T. Bell. No, Sir. 

Mr. Villes. How has he behav'd ſince he 
work'd for you? 

T. Bell. Very honeſtly, very civilly, and 


very induſtriouſly. 


Mr. Willes. Do yoo look upon him to be a an 


T. Bell, Indeed I do. He aſſiſts to 
brew, and goes out with a load of hay ; he al- 
ways behaved very honeſtly ; when I go our, if 


honeſt man? 


I bid him do ſuch wings I am ſure to have 
them done. 


Mr. Davy. Do you think he would forſwear 


FT. Bell. 1 do not think he weld. 1 
Mr. Willes. During the 13 months he has 


been with you, has he been faithful and honeſt ? 


the whole time I do 


T. Bell. During 


Mr. Morton. The 3 have called 
ſome freſh evidence in. I do not think to give 
it any anſwer; therefore it * feſt oped theſe 5 


0 People s given teſtimony. 


5 bomas Smitheram again. 


5 dende W 
Whiffin a year and a half. 
Mfr. Willes. What is his 3 te? 


T. Smitheram. I never heard but he Was 4 


: very honeſt man. 
| Grub examined, 


Mr. Ae Have you not known many 


| honeſt men miſtaken in point of time, at a 

ſingſtoke yet; that remains to the jury, and 
the poſt mark, I own, my eyes are not 
enough to diſtinguiſh, This might have been 


year's diſtance? 
* Smitheram. I do not Ls but 1 have. 


Jan Barnes fworn, 


eln! Haar, 
monton hundred. 


well, and have theſe three years and a halt; 
I be- 


he was two years a neighbour of mine. 
lieve him a very honeſt man. 


Jobn Smart . | 


Ezra Whiffin all the time I lived at the Coffee- 
houſe at Endfeld, 
Mr. F/illes. How long is that ? 
Smart. I have known him about three 
years. I never heard any harm of his character. 


Thomas Bell fworn. 


T bomas Bell. I live at Waltham-croſs at he 
4 ſwans. 


Here the material things are, to ſupport he 


letter, ſuppoſed to be wrote at —— and N 
x have known Ezra I > 


to contradict Anne Johnſon. 3 
The endeavour to ſupport the letter by pro- 7 


: ducing the man again from the poſt-office, 
3 who tells you, the poſt comes in only on Mon- 
days, Wedneſdays, and Fridays, from Baſing- 
_ ſtoke, 


Then they have produced ſome old al- 
manacks to ſhew the 19th of January was 


never on a Monday, Wedneſday or Friday, ſince 


January 1749, to the date 1753. But they 
have not proved the letter was put in at Ba- 


good 


made clear if the man that receiv'd it had 


been called, and if he had ſhewed he had re- 
1 am n high ue of Ed- 


I know Ezra Whiffin very 
could have had nothing to ſay againſt it; but 


ceived that letter, at the time mentioned, that 
would have carried up this evidence that * 


whether it was ever put into the office at Ba- 


ſingſtoke or not, that muſt be left to the jury; 


it is a very eaſy thing to have a letter dated, 
and it might be the gth, or the 29th, ſtill there 


is no concluſion. 
Jobn Smart, 1 am an attorney, 1 knew 


Now, as to contradiRting Anne Johnſon, a | 
r old woman, What does ſhe ſwear ? She 


ſwears ſhe did apply to theſe people to be ſet 
Tight, and ſhe was informed by their book ; 


therefore ſhe would never have referr*d to that 
piece of evidence, if ſhe had been miſtaken in 


what ſhe ſwore ; it is only a miſtake. 


Now, after we are done, I do think it is a 
oreat misfortune for my client, that the other 
gentleman, who ſhould have made a proper re- 


Ply, was obliged to ae elſewhere; and was 


I to 


« 
23 
* 
_ 


1 have 8 fer- 
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I to do it, I muſt do it very pee: and 
ſo I reſt it in your hands. 


Mr, hs 

| May it pleaſe your Lordſhip, and you Gen- 

tlemen of the Jury, 
After ſo unuſual a Time taken up in this 
Trial, I wiſh I could diſpenſe with giving you 

any farther trouble. 
But, Gentlemen, it is my Duty to recal 
your Attention to the Evidence, which was 
roduced to maintain this Indictment—to re- 


ply to what has been urged by way of De- 


fence — and to make ſuch Obſervations upon 


the whole, as may convince you, that the Evi- 


dence for the Proſecution ſtands unanſwered, 
and is the moſt indubitable Proof of the De- 
fendant's Guilt. 

Before I enter upon this Undernkiog, which, 
1 am afraid, will engage more of your Time 


chan would be found neceſſary, if the Conduct 
of this Proſecution was in abler Hands than 
mine, I cannot avoid taking notice of the great 


Iadulgence, with which this Cauſe hath been 


already favoured; For altho* five long Days 


have been employed in this Inquiry, yet hath 


not the leaſt Hint of Impatience dropped, 
either from the Court, or the Jury, | 


To the Honour of this Cookery be it re- 


membered, it's Judges always adminiſter im- 
partial Juſtice upon the 


Diſcovery of Truth. 


from the Nature of the Queſtion, as from the 


Clouds of Darkneſs, in which it was inve- 
lop'd by thoſe, who, merely in Oppoſition to 
the Proſecutor, adopted the Crime of Perjury, : 


and formed a Faction to ſupport it, 
But ſuch is the Force of Truth, and ſo 


ſtrongly does it ſhine forth in this Proſecution, 
that its Oppoſers muſt now hide their Faces, 


and reflect with Shame, that they have conta- 
minated themſelves with the Guile, which ey 
are no Jonger bie to conceal. 


1 as in aha Outſet of this Cauſe I 
deſired you todiveſt yourſelves of all Prejudices, 
which you might have received in the Defen- 
dant*s Favour ; ſo now, out of Humanity, I 
would caution you againſt falling into the like 
Error on the other Side, on Account' of ſome 
Accidents, which have happened rings the 
Courſe of this Trial. 

The Inſolence of Mobs about this Court, at- 
tempting to over-awe and intimidate Juſtice, 
you all have obſerved, and ſome of you have 
felt. Altho' the Deſign of theſe Outrages was 
eaſily diſcovered, yet it would be very hard that 
ſuch Misbehavicur, however occaſioned, 
ſnould affect the unhappy Perſon at the Bar. 
She has enough to depreſs her, without the 
additional Load of others Guilt; and God for- 
bid we ſhould attempt to call in the Aid of 
Prejudice againſt her! We deſire this Cauſe 
may be tried ſingly upon its own Merits, 


* 


Language is 


moſt deliberate 
and careful Examination; and never think 


any time miſpent, which may conduce to the 
There was indeed a par- 
- ticular Neceſſity for a very ſolemn Examination 
in the preſent Caſe, becauſe this was become 
an Affair, not only of great Importance and 
publick Expectation, but alſo of no leſs In- 
tricacy and Difficulty, — ariſing, not ſo much 


teſtable. 
ſcendent, that it ſeems even to defy Aggravation. 


of this Tryal. 


_ leaſt, appears now confeſſed ever 
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and that there may be no Ingredient in your 
Conſideration, but what fairly reſults from the 


Evidence on both ſides, 


You will take Care, for your own ſakes, to 
diſcharge your Duty, as Jurymen, conſidering; 


the Obligation upon your Conſcience, the No- 


toriety of this Cauſe, and the Freedom, with 
which Men will hereafter deliver their Senti- 
ments concerning it. You will conſider, the 
Eyes of the World are now upon you and 
the Circumſtances of this Cauſe are fo pecu- 
liar, and have been ſo much the Subject of 
Controverſy, that the Hiſtory of this Tranſ- 
action hath travelled where-ever the Engliſh 
underſtood. And, I Wade 
not, your ſerious and ſolemn Determina- 
tion, upon this important Occaſion, will an- 
ſwer the Ends of Juſtice, will gratify the uni- 


verſal Curioſity, and will prove a laſting Ho- 


nour to yourſelves. 


Gentlemen, when you refle& upon the bY | 


ture and Circumſtances of the Offence this Wo- 


man ſtands accuſed of, together with the Pur- 
poſes it was intended to ſerve,—the Fulneſs of 


the Evidence produced to prove it, — and the 
weak, if not the wicked, Defence attempted in 


anſwer to it; you will be fully ſatisfied, how 


much it concerns the Public to bring this Des . 
linquent to Juſtice, 


Of all the Crimes the bumen Mat can * 
ceive, PERI UR is the moſt impious and de- 
But the Guilt of this Perſon is ſo tran- 


To call upon the God or TrxuTH in the 
moſt ſolemn Manner, and upon the moſt aw- 


ful Occaſion, to atteſt a FarsHo op—to im- 


precate the Vengeance of Heaven upon her 


guilty Head — to proftitute the Law of the 
Land to the vileſt Purpoſe— to triumph in 


the Ruin of an innocent Fellow Creature — 
to commit a MuR DER WITH THE SWORD | 
or JUSTICE 3 — and then, having ſtripped 


her own Heart of Humanity, by all the Arts 
of Hypocriſy, to inſinuate herſelf into the Com- 
paſſion of others, is the peculiar Sin. of this 
Perſon, not yet twenty Years of Age. - 
One would wonder, indeed, at the FoLLy 
of an Attempt to impoſe ſo groſs, ſo abſurd a 
Fal ſhood upon the World, if we did not live 
in an Age wherein nothing is too incredible and 
fantaſtical to be well received. — Let it be but 


a Novelty, and a Subject of Admiration, and it 


cannot fail to make its way with the Bulk, 


the moſt ignorant Part, of Mankind. 

How this ſtrange Story obtained Credit ſo 
far, as to prevail with a Jury, to convict two 
innocent Women, you have ſeen in the Courſe 
For that there was falſe Evi- 
dence given in that Cauſe by one bon at 

his 
Teſtimony. SCARRAT (of whom 1 ſhall 
have occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter) ſwore 
upon the Trial of Squires, that Canning's In- 
formation before Alderman Chiti, thoroughly 
correſponded with her then Evidence : but 
he now owns, he does not know what Ac- 


count ſhe gave before the Alderman; and, 


upon his beſt Recollection, he admits, in 
effect, that her Information to Mr. Chitiy was, 
in many reſpects, different from her Evidence 

| — 
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vpon the Trial. And yet this was one of the 

moſt material Queſtions in the whole Cauſe. 

It is no Wonder, therefore, that this Story, 

with all its Abſurdities, ſo ſupported by Pre- 
| Judice and- Perjury, obtained Belief. And, 
that it was not fatal to the poor Wretch de- 
ſtined for a Sacrifice, was entirely owing to 


the Interpoſition of a MAGISTRATE, whoſe 


only Motive to it was Compaſſion, whole on- 
ly Reward, the bittereſt Invectives. 


Gentlemen, in this Indictment there are 
as many Aſſignments of Perjury, as there are 
Circumſtances in- the Defendant's Evidence, 
from the Time of the pretended Robbery in 
Moor-fields; fo that if any Part of her Rela- 
tion is falſe, ſhe is guilty of Perjury within 
this Indictment. However, we do not mean 
to cavil, and catch at little Circumſtances ; 


for the Proofs, we have offered, are ſufficient _ 


to ſatisfy all Mankind, that the whole of this 


Story. is a Fiction from the * to the 
End. 


Gentlemen, as this was a Caſe of univerſal 
kgs the Proſecutor was deſirous of giv- 
ing all the Satisfaction in his Power : 
tho' the indubitable Evidence of the Gyesy's 
Innocence, without any farther Proof, would 
have been ſufficient to juſtify his own Conduct, 
and to convict the Defendant, yet his Regard 
for the Public called upon him to detect the 


whole Impoſture; and, if poſſible, to put an 
End to all the Diſputes and Troubles, to which 
this myſterious Tranſaction hath given riſe. 
Io anſwer theſe Purpoſes effectually, there 
hath been a great Variety of Proof laid before 
you, under ſeveral Heads of Evidence; of 
Which I will beg Leave to remind YOU, i in the i 
Order they were Siven. 


Our firſt Head of Proof was to the Aut 
of Mary Squires. 


With Regard to this, 7) he Anſwer 


attempted to be given to it, by the Defen- 


dant's Witneſſes, you will be pleaſed to re- 
collect the Certainty or Incertainty of the 
Evidence on both Sides, as to the Identity of 
the Perſans {worn to, and the Exactneſs of 


the Times in which the Witneſſes ſwear to 
have ſeen them. For a Miſtake in either of 


| theſe Matters will account for a Variance in 


the Teſtimony, without impeaching the Credit 
of the Witneſſes, which I am always willing, 


as far as I can, to avoid. 


In the firtt Place as to | the Identity of 
N SQUIRES. 


She is not only ſo extreamly remarkable, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible to miſtake her for 


another, but ſeveral of the Witneſſes for the 
Pon have known her a conſiderable 
Time, from two to thirty Years paſt, and 
have often ſeen her: 


fore, tor theſe People to miſtake with Regard 


to this Perſon, . and if they did not ſee. this 


very Woman, they are certainly guilty of 
Perjury - Beſides, the Witneſſes for the Crown 
ſwear not only to the old #oman, but likewiſe 
to her Son and Daugbter, for they were ſeen 
all together through the whole Journey; by 
which Means they are leſs liable to Miſtake, 
than the Witneſſes for the Defendant. 
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actly 


For 


It is impoſſible there- 


1 OY Suter 


Are all the Witneſſes to 'this Head of 


Proof, forty one in Number, wilfully and 
corruptly foreſworn ? 


Through the whole of this Cauſe hath the 


- leaſt Reffection been thrown upon the Cha- 


racter of any one of them? 


Has it been even ſuggeſted, that they have | 


any Intereſt to ſerve, or any Paſſion to gra- 
tify, which could lead them to ſo much 


Wickedneſs and Danger? 


Are they not Strangers to the Defendant, 


and moſt of them to one another, living at 
remote Diſtances? 


They have all been ſeparately examined; 


and I refer to your own Obſervation, whether 
effectual Care has not been taken, to prevent 


any Communication between them, ſo as that 


any one Witneſs could poſſibly: Know another's 


Teſtimony. 
And yet what an amazing Congruity i is there 
in the whole of their Evidence — Not a ma- 
terial Circumſtance varied from But the Te- 
ſtimony of each Witneſs correſponds ſo ex- 
with what went before it, that it de- 
mands Credit, and authenticates the Evidence 
of the former. 


Conſider too the Variety 156 Weight of the 


Circumſtances ſworn to, and the Correſpon- 
dency of Events happening in Conſequence of 
them. The Dancing at Abbot/bury,— the Fid- 


ler there, who and who were Partners, —the 


wet Night at Porteſbam, — the heavy Rains that 
fell the next Day, — and the Waters being out 
at Dorcheſter, two Days after. 
Ho notorious are theſe Facts, and how 
eaſily diſproved, if falſe! _ 


Was it ever known that any Number of 


falſe Witneſſes pre-concerted Circumſtances, 


which ten Thouſand People were HR: of ; 


_ contradicting ? | 
ls it conceivable that there mould be a per- 

fect Harmony in the Evidence of ſuch a Num- 
ber of perjured Witneſſes, concurring in Cir- 


cumſtances of public Notoriety ? 


Then the parting with Clarke at Ridgway, — 
the Piece of Nankeen pawned with the Land- 
lord for a Reckoning, and produced in Evi- 
dence with the Man's Name upon it,—the 
{ſkinning the dead Horſe, mentioned by ſeve- 
| Witneſſes, —the Letter from Lucy Squires 
at BaſingFoke, alluding to the Particulars of 
the Journey with Clarke, and to the Weather, 


e hoping be received no Illneſs from it. 


Were theſe Circumſtances all pre-concert- | 


ed, or did they really happen at ſome other 
Time, than that ro which they have been ap- 


Pied by the Witneſſes: B 9 


Examine then into the Certalaty of the 
Evidence with Regard to Time. 
Beſides the Impoſſibility, that all the Wit- 


neſſes, ſpeaking with ſuch - abſolute Certain- 


ty, and referring to collateral Matters incapable 


/ 


of miſleading them, ſhould miſtake in this Re- 


ſpect ; there are two Facts before you, which 


prove the Times of the Gypſies being at 4b- 


botſbury and Baſingfoke to Demonſtration: 
The Time, referred to by the Abbot/bury 


Witneſſes, is aſcertained by the Books be- 


longing to the Exc ISE Orrice, Every one 
knows with what Preciſeneſs theſe Books are 
kept, —that not only the Days, but the very 

| Hours 
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Hours of each Officer's Viſits, are regularly 


to the Tear; for the laſt Figure being torn 
entered in his Accounts that all his Acts 


off, there being only three Figures 175-, the 


and Entries are ſcrutinized and chequed by a 
Superviſor, —and the Books tranſmitted to 
the general Exciſe Office in LoONοq fL... 
Now the Book of January 1753, belong- 
ing to the Exciſe at ABgoTsBURY, has been 
produced in Evidence from the general Ex- 
ciſe-Qfice; by which it appears, that Andrew 


of Ward, the Officer ſtationed there, who was 
ill and incapable of Duty; and that "Wake 
began to officiate in the Zxciſe-Office at Ab- 


botſbury on the firſt of January, and con- 


tinued to the fourteent n. 
Wake ſwears, and is confirmed in it by all 
the Witneſſes from Abbolſbury, that he came 
to Gibbons's Houſe, to officiate as Exciſeman 
in the Room of Ward, on the very Day the 


_ Gyesi8z came there). 450 08 
Here then is no Poſſibility of Afifake z and 


the whole Evidence refers to the Journey 
from South Perrot to Abbotſhury, and from 
Abbotſbury to Endfiels-Waſh'; and all the 
Facts ſworn to are like ſo many Links of a 
Chain, depending one upon another. 


It is allo remarkable, that this very John 


Gibbons, who hasnow given Evidence of this 
Fact, was produced as a Witneſs upon the 
Trial of Mary Squires in February 53 


and he then gave the ſame Evidence he has 
given now, and with the ſame Circumſtante 
' relating to the Exciſeman. For, being aſked, 


on that Trial, by what Circumſtance he re- 


Collected the Day of the Gyps1xs coming to 
Abbolſbury, this was his Anſwer, There 
came an Exciſeman, one Andrew Wicks ot 


5 + V/eeks, to officiate there for one John Ward, 


ho was ſick, and 1 put the Day of the 


Month down, when he came there; for the 
e 'Excife-Office is kept at my Houfe,? 


It is alſo obſervable, that Gibbons was indict- 
ed for Perjury in that Evidence. What but 
the Conſciouſneſs of Truth could now encou- 
rage him to repeat the ſame Evidence, and 


run the Hazard of a ſecond Proſecution? 
Another Circumſtance equally demonſtrates 


the Time of the Gypſies being at Baſingſtoke. 
The Letter wrote there by the Witneſs, 


Mrs Morris for Lucy Squires to Clarke bears 
Date the 18th of January, and ſhe ſwears 
that was the Day, on which it was written, 

On the Oui ſide there appears the Mart of 


this Letter went from Ba/ingFoke on the 18th, 
it muſt come to London on the”1 9th, for there 
is no Poſt- Road from Baſingfoke to Abbol i. 

bury, but by way of London. But the Poſt- 
Mark not being very legible, the Clerk of 
the Weſtern Mail, belonging to the General- 
Poſt- Office, is called to clear up this Matter. 


Baſingſtoke on no other Days, but Monday, 
Wedneſday. and Friday ; that by the niceſt 


duces ſome Stamps belonging to the Poſt- 


came into London on the 197) or 29th of Ja- 
nuary, and he gives you his Reaſons for ſaying 


Prom all which it 


and the cleareſt Proofs, 


the General- Poſt-Office in Lon Do; and if 


He tells you, that the Poſt comes in from 


Obſervation he is able to make (and he pro- 


Office to ver ity his Obſervation) this Letter 


ſo.— The only remaining Doubt then is, as 


Council for the Defendant have thought fit to 
rely upon it as a capital Objection, inſinuat- 


ing as if it had been torn off on Purpoſe to 


+ miſlead you; bur at the ſame Time they adinit, 
that, if the whole Date had appeared perfectly, 

the Fact intended to be proved by it would 
have concluded irreſiſtibly upon them. 
Mate was placed at Abbolſbury in the Rom 


Now it happens very fortunately, that this 
Defect can be ſupplied by another Evidence, 


which proves itſelf z and that is the Al- 
manack. _ on (FT. | 
I I have all the Almanacks, ſince 1749. 


now in my Hand, which I deſire you will 
examine yourſelves, and by them it ap- 
pears, that no 19th of January, ſince Fanua- 


Ty 49, has happened upon a Monday, Wed- 
neſday or Friday, except in 1753, when it 


happened on a Friday, and by the three Fi- 


| gures, which remain in this Letter, the Year's 
if the Abbotſbury Witneſſes are perjured, all 
the reſt of the Witneſſes muſt be ſo too; for 


Date muſt be either 1750, 51, 52, 53, 
To this Circumſtance you will be pleaſed 
to add another, —that all the Witneſſes men- 


tion the Days of the Week, as well as the 
Days of the Month, and if you trace them 
in all their Teſtimony, from Friday the 29th 
of December, at South Perrot, to Wedneſday 
the 24th of Fanuary, at Endfield-Waſh, you'll 


find the whole Evidence refers to the Gypſies 
being at Baſingſtołe, on Thurſday the 18th of 
TI: F 
This Obſervation will entirely remove the 


only Doubt of the Poſt-Officer, whether the 


Poſt-Mark is the 19%, or 29th of January. 


For the Days of the Week, ſworn to by all | 


the Witneffes, correſpond exactly to their be- 
ing at Baſingſtoke on a Thurſday, and the Al- 


manacks will inform you, that the 29th of 


January bas not happened on a FRIDAY for 
Bren per, 0 Ee 2 


| appears, that the Wit- 
neſſes are as little liable to Miſtake in 
Point of Time, as in Reſpect of the Perſon 


of Mary Squires. And therefore, upon the 


whole of this Evidence I will venture to ſay, 
no Man living can doubt that theſe Gypſies 
were at Abbet/bury on the firſt of January. 

For through the whole Chain of Evi- 


dence to prove it, I appeal to your own Ob- 
ſervation, whether all the Circumſt:nces have 


not been ſupported by the beſt Teſtimony | 
in their Nature 
they are capable of receiving? And whether it 


would not be'as unreaſonable for one to doubt 
the Fact, they conduce to prove, as it would 


be to believe the Story, they are intended to 

e 905959557 1 
Surely there never was ſuch a Variety of Cir- 

cumſtances ſo clearly and compleatly proved 


in any Caſe, —ſurely there never was a Caſe 


ſtanding ſo little in need of it, 

But ſufficient as it may be thought for the 
Defendants Conviction, this is far from 
being the beſt Part of the Caſe. For though 
this fully proves the Defendant was not 
robbed by Mary Squires,” yet it goes no far- 
ther. But the reſt of the Evidence for the 


Crown entirely overthrows the Defendant's 


whole Story, and evinces, to the utmoſt De- 
gree of Certainty, that ſhe is an Impoſtrefſs. 
20 0 * To 
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Rs 9's the Evidence 55 Mr. Alderman Cbitiy, 
Mr. Naſh, Mr. Aldridge and Mr. Hague, 
you'll be pleaſed to apply an Obſervation, 
| took the Liberty to mention in the opening, 
and which J apprehend to be very reaſonable, 
that, if the Defendant was really confined in 
this Room at Wells's twenty-eight Days, there 
being Light enough to ſee every Part of it, 
ſhe could not poſſibly fail of giving an exact 
Deſcription of it ; much leſs could ſhe mention 
Things, that were not there. 

Now the Account ſhe gave, before ſhe was 
carried down to Endfield on the 17 of Febru- 
ery, is liable to Objection both in reſpect to 
its Defedtiveneſs, and its Palfity. _ 

To try the Truth of any Relation, when its 


Authenticity muſt depend upon the Credit of 
the Relator, we ſhould enquire whether at all 
for the Defettiveneſs of her Deſcription, who 
can account for its Falfty? How came ſhe 


Times, in all Places, and upon all Occaſions, 
he tells the ſame Story, with all its Circum- 
ſtances, in the fame uniform, invariable Man- 


„„Der. 


The Gentlemen of Council for the Defen- 
dant, aware of the Force of this Obſervation, 
have, with great Judgment, endeavoured to 


apply it in their Client's Favour, in Reſpect 
to ſome few Particulars pretended (but far 
from being ſufficiently proved) to have been 


deſcribed by her, upon the 294% of January at 
with regard to the Proſpect from the Window. 


ly defective. 


the Room, by which her Veracity was to 


be tried, and when it ſo much concerned her 
to tecolle& the Whole, ſne omitted ſeveral 


material Things which could not poſſibly 


| eſcape her Obſervation for a whole Month 
together. The Jack Line and Pulley, and the 
broken Caſement over the Chimney, entirely 
| forgot.—The three Saddles, are not one of 


them mentioned,—nor the Cheſt of Drawers. 


And inſtead of mentioning half a Load f 


Hay, ſhe in Effect denied there was any; for 
Part of her Complaint, which melted the 
Hearts of her Friends, as they themſelves 


have ſworn, was the Want of any T hing, 


but the cold, bare F loor, to lie upon. 

Can it be pretended, that any Altera- 
tion had been made, between the Time of 
her pretended Eſcape, and her going there 
again in three Days after? On the contrary, 
is it not fully proved, that all theſe Things had 
been there, unmoleſted for a very long Time? 


Had they not Marks of Antiquity, - Marks 


which could not be made, but by Provipence 


ITSELF, Or by the Creatures he formed for 


the Purpoſe? When the Cheſt of Drawers 
was removed, in order to ſee if it had been 
newly put there, it rended from the Wall a 
thouſand Cobwebs, covered with Duſt. 
The ſame Obſervation occurred, upon remo- 
ving the broken Caſement from off the Chim- 
ney Ledge; — that alſo appeared to have been 
fixed there by many Generations of Spiders. 
And it is remarkable, that the Defendant 
herſelf was ſo ſtruck with the Force of theſe 
Objections, and found herſelf ſo much in 
Danger of immediate Detection, that ſhe then 
pretended to ee ſome of the Things,— 


not been put there to deceive her. 


that ſhe is guilty of Perjury. 
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particularly one of the Saddles, which you are 
to ſuppoſe ſhe had forgot. 
T his proves, at leaſt, that the Things had 


ſatisfy you that her not having mentioned 
them, in her Information, did not proceed 
from Hurry, or Surprize, Mr. Alderman Chir- 
ty ſwears, ſhe was under Examination above an 
Hour, with all her Friends, and none elſe, about 
her and that after recounting all the Particu- 
lars, ſhe thought fit to mention, ſhe, apprized 


of the Danger of omitting any Thing, was 


again aſked, ** whether there was any Thing 
«elſe. in the Room ? ” To which ſhe cooly 
and deliberately anſwered, —** n Bur 
THE THINGS IN THE Pappn,” 


Bur, what Excuſe ſoever may be invented 


to ſwear to an old Stool or two, an old Table, 
old Pictures over the Chimney, and a Grate | in 


the Chimney? 


Is it not moſt certain, none of theſe Things 
were, or had been, in the Room? The Proots, 
that ſome of em had not, are ſo ſtrong, and 
of ſuch a Nature, that one is tempted to ſay, 


The Finger of God points out Oh Diſcovery : 
of this Impoſture. 
her Mother's, and upon the 1/t of February, 
even five Minutes together, could ſhe 
In the firſt Place, her Deſcription i is extreme 


Had this Woman been once in n this Room, 
poſ- 


ſibly have miſtaken it for a little, ſquare, 


dar Room? She might as well have called 
When ſhe was aſked by Mr. 1 8 
Cypitty to enumerate all the Particulars in 


it an Amphitheatre, or a Ship; for no De- 
ſcription could be more unlike. And yet, 
you muſt either think ſhe was actually there, 


with her Eyes open, Light ſhining through 
two Windows and a thouſand Holes, and a 


Month's Leiſure for Obſervation, or elſe 
For no Cha- 
rity can impute all this to Miſtake, COVE. 


Gentlemen, the pretended Manner of her 
Eſcape, is another Proof of her Guilt, | 
At firſt ſhe ſwore ſhe eſcaped, © by mak- 


ing a Hole, and removing a Pane of Glaſs, 


e and ſo ſiding down over a Penthouſe.” Bur 
when ſhe afterwards went down to make 
Obſervations, ſeeing the Wall perpendicular 


from both Windows, and that there was no 


Penthouſe, or Shed near it, ſhe cut the Knot, 
ſhe could not untie, and bolaly * Sk 


JUMPED OUT OF THE W1nDow.”” 


Was there no other Evidence in the Cauſe: | 
this alone would be ſufficient to falſity her 


whole Ny. 


But ſhe was ſo unlucky, as to give ſtill 
further Proofs of her own Guiltz and not 
only contradicted herſelf, but aided the De- 
teftion of her Mother's Evidence. | 

Her Account of being carried between two 


Fo Men, one at each Arm, through Biſbopſgate 


Street, is totally irreconcileable with her being 
ſtunned by a Blow. in Mook-FIELDSs, which 
„% tbrew her into a Fit, wherein ſhe remained 
„ inſenſible for four Hours after.” 

The Mother had advertiſed her being heard 
to ſcream in Biſhopſgate Street. : 

Is it not marvellous that Biſbopſgate- Street 
ſhould be mentioned by both Mother and 


Daughter upon the ſame Occaſion, when they 


2 had 


And to 
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had not ſeen each other, and this too merely 
by the Force of Imagination ! For the Daugb- 
ter you ſee, had no Foundation for ſaying it; 
and what led the Mother to it, I ſhall ſpeak of, 
when I come to obſerve upon her Evidence. 


The multiplying four, five, or fx Pieces of 


Hread into four and twenty, will not be thought 
a trifling Miſtake, when we are tracing the 
ſeveral Marks of Falſehood, to detect fo 
{trange a Tale. . 35 
When ſhe applied for a Warrant againſt 
the Woman, who had taken her Stays, did 
| the give any Apia ing of Mary Squires, 
who, you ſce, is marked. ſo, as to diſtinguiſh 


her from all the Reſt of the Creation? The 


| Pefendant had told her whole Story in the 
Hearing of honeſt Mr. ScakRaT, who had 
been acquainted with Mrs. Wells, but did 
not diſcover by any Deſcription. of the De- 
fendant's, that Wells was not the Woman 
who had robbed her. For Scarrat was 
preſent, when a Warrant was granted againſt 
Hells tor the Felo ß. e 

By what Name will you call him, if he 
knew this to be a Miſtake, without attempt- 
ing to rectify it? . 


One of her own Witneſſes proves, that 


when ſhe was going up the great Stair-Caſe, 


<< I was caRRIE D.“ 


This was after ſhe had been in the Kit- 


chen; for they all agree ſhe was firſt car- 


tried into the Kitchen, but took no Notice 


there, that it was the Place, wherein ſhe had 


 tiguous to the Room, in which ſhe had been 
confined. —They all agree likewiſe, that ſhe 


went up the great Stair-Caſe, into all the 


Rooms of the Houſe, to which it led, with» 
cout the leaſt Intimation, that the Room, ſought 
for, was upon a lower Floor, and but fx or 
| feven Steps from the Ground. TT nd 


Her Behaviour upon this Occaſion, ſtag- 


gered the faith of her Friend ADaMsoN. 
Een He thought it a ſtrange miſtake. _ 


Gentlemen, the next Evidence we troubled 


you with, was out of her own Mouth. 
That Witneſs, though unfit to be believed 
in any Thing elſe, may fairly enough, be 
admitted to give Teſtimony againſt Herſelf; 
for the beſt Kind of Evidence is Confeſſion. 
Before Mr. Alderman Chitty ſhe ſwore, ſhe 
had not drank up all the Water, even at her 
coming away, but left ſome of it behind her. 


Before Mr. Fielding ſhe ſwore, ſhe drank it 


all up on the Friday, _ F 
In this Court ſhe ſwore that ſhe drank up 


the laſt Drop about half an Hour, before her 


Eſcape. 


Let Faction, in the Maſk of Charity, ſug- | 
geſt Miſtake and Inadvertency, to palliate 


_ theſe Self. Contradictions as much, as the De- 
fendant can wiſh; yet what Regard is due to 


ber Oath, who can be drawn in to ſwear ſo 


raſhly ? 


in the moſt marvellous Tale, which was ever 
heard! 5 1 


Shall that Tale, patched up with irrelative 


Circumſtances, ſtand a Moment in Compe- 


The Bed o 


and many others. 


reply to: 


tition with che indubitable Proof of its Fal- 


N 
Our next Evidence was the poſitive Teſti- 
mony of eleven Witneſſes, in abſolute Con- 


tradiction to the whole Story of the Defen- 


dant's Confinement. | 

It was proved by moſt of thoſe Witneſſes, 
each Witneſsreferring to ſeveral Circumſtances, 
and each Circumſtance ſupported by other 


_ Teſtimony, that Natus and his Wife lay in 


this very Room every Night of the Month 
of January, 53. 

Is it even attempted in the Defence to deny 
this? No other Anſwer is given to it than by 
attacking the Characters of Natus and M hiſten, 
which I ſhall obſerve upon hereafter, though 
it does not depend merely upon their Credit. 

I/hite, the Officer, ſwears he ſaw Natus's 
Wife, coming out of this Room, as if juſt 
out of Bed in the Morning, when he went 


down with Mr. Alderman Chitty's War- 


rant to e ee the People of the Houſe. 
Straw, with a Sack of Wool for 
the Bolſter, was particularly deſcribed by him, 


Is there any Anſwer given, or even at- 
tempted, to any Part of the Evidence, which 


relates to the cutting the Trees? and yet that 
ſhe ſaid, THESE ARE THE STAIRS, UP WHICH 


Evidence is totally incompatible with the 
Truth of the Defendant's Story. So is the 


Evidence with Regard to the Sign-Iron 
bought by //hiffin, and taken out of this very 


Room, while Natus's Wife lay in the Hay- 


Bed; which alſo ſtands clear of Contradiction. 
%% / on y 
Permit me now, Gentlemen, to make a 
general Obſervation, which goes to all the 
Witneſſes for the Crown; — that their Beba- 
viour, and the Manner of their giving Teſti- 


mony, from firſt to laſt, carries with it the 
Air of Sincerity and Candour. „ 
Was there a ſingle Witneſs produced, who 


ſeemed in the leaſt inclined to ſuppreſs the 
Truth, or who heſitated, prevaricated, or 
wWouas pinched at any Queſtion? Did they not, 
every one of them, ſpeak out fully, clearly, 


and openly, ſo as even to force your Aſſent 
to the Evidence? But to how few of the De- 


fendant's Witneſſes may the like Obſervation 
be applied? I appeal to your Senſes, whether 
Truth is not viſibly marked in this proſecu- 


This, Gentlemen, I think, is in general 


the Subſtance of the Evidence for the Crown. 
I have recollected it as well as I could, 


without troubling you with every minute Cir- 


cumſtance, which might poſſibly loſe its 


Force by a tedious Repetition. And when 


reflect that all this Weight of Evidence 
is to prove that falſe, which, in itſelf is im- 
oſſible to be true, I have more Need to apo- 
e for having already taken up ſo much 
of; or imm ith” + : 
But, Gentlemen, how well ſupported ſoever 


21 | | this Charge againſt the Priſoner is, ſhe had 
Shall one, detected of ſo groſs Prevarica - 
tion, be believed, upon her ſingle Teſtimony, 


yet a Right to give the beſt Anſwer to it 
in her Power; to which you have attended 


with unwearied Patience. And this Defence, if 
- what has been attempted deſerves to be ſo 


called, I muſt now beg leave to conſider and 


In 


In order to beſpeak your Approbation of 
what was to follow, the Gentlemen, who are 
of Council for the Defendant, were pleaſed to 
make their firſt Addreſs to your Paſſions; 


they hope, that if this Caſe ſhould. appear 


doubtful, if you can impute the Defendant's 


Evidence to a Miſtake with Regard to the 
; Perſon of Mary Squires, your Compaſſion will 


incline you to acquit her. 
In this J agree with them moſt heartily ; 


- and, ſo far as your Humanity, under the 


Regulation of Reaſun, can afford her any 
Aſſiſtance, I wiſh her the full Enjoyment of 
it. If it ſhould lead you to acquit :her, 


I ſhall, for my own Part, and I hope every 


body elſe will, chearfully W under 
your Verdict. 


But you will remember, that len Men 


ſuffer their Compaſſion to ſilence the Calls 


of Reaſon and Juſtice, they proſtitute the 
brighteſt Ornament of human Nature; that 
the moſt deſerving Object of our tendereſt Con- 


cern is the Common. wealth; - and that when- 
ever we extend Compaſſion to any one, at the 


Expence of the PuBLic, we are guilty of the 
higheſt Injuſtice, and anſwerable for it to So- 
ciety. 


IJ could wiſh indeed, for 3 own a ks: 


that the Defendant's Title to Humanity from 


others, had received no Interruption from the 


Want of it in herſelf, 


When a poor, friendleſs Wretch, the Ob- 


ject of no one's Pity, ſtood at this Bar, 
upon T rial for her Life; the leaſt Remains 
of Humanity would have ſuggeſted to this 


Defendant to relax a little of her Severity to- 


wards her.—If there was a Poſſibility of Miſ. 
tale, Compaſſion would have inclined her 
to doubt at leaſt ; but if there was no. Poſ- 


ſibility of it at that IO - RP ſhould it 
be ſuggeſted now? 


_ Surely, the Defendans can have no Pre- 


tence to this Plea, having diſowned it her- 


ſelf, upon the moſt ſolemn Occaſion.— She 
ſwore poſitively to take away an innocent 


Woman's Life; and being now called upon 
td anſwer for it, in a criminal Proſecution, 
is loo late zo pretend for Was ee 


* is 3 with an 4 of great Seriouſ- 


0 9 that the Evidence for the Proſecution is 
inſufficient, becauſe there is no Proof where 
the Defendant really was during the Month of 
January. An Obje&ion which has been ſound- 
ed in the Ears of the Multitude, who have 
been fooled into a Concluſion; that if the 


Proſecutor could not prove this, ſhe muſt 
have been confined at #ells's. 


I am ſorry the Defendant's See have 


no better Opinion of this Jury than to ima- 


gine, that they: are min Noo aged by ſuch a an 


Objection. | n V3 90G OF] $19 


le was incumbent « on the Proſecution: to calling her, is her groſs Stupidity: Before 


prove ſhe was not at Well's; and if ſhe was 
nt aul there, it is of no > Conſequence where ſhe 


q - NEE if i it Ds be fully pee ahas 


tice, have been ſo faithful to her, that this 


Secret is yet impenetrable, 
„* 
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I am ſtrongly inclined to include Mr. Scar. 


rat in this Comphment; though 1; cannot 


conceive ſo highly of him, as to ſuppoſe he 
would retain this Secret at the Expence of 
his Intereſt ; and therefore, when he finds the 
divulging it, conſiſtent with his own Safet 


He may, perhaps, chule to oblige the Public 


with this Diſcovery, rather than ſatisfy Jul- 
tice in a /ay, that may be more inconveni- 
ent to him. 

This Man's Behaviour, tte the 
Whole of chis Affair, according to his own 
Account of it, will ſave me from the Impu- 
ration of a raſh Suggeſtion. He, who thought 
fit, at firſt, to help her to a Deſcription, by 
which her Evidence was afterwards to be au- 
thenticated, and to perjuie himſelf in order to 
corroborate that Evidence, may fairly be pre- 
ſumed a Principal Le od in the whole Con- 
trivanſe. 

Where was he, is a Queſtion we are not 
chnerpned to reſolve : But if you deſire to be 
further ſatisfied in it, aſk Scarrat: if he re- 
fuſes to inform you —aſk the Mother: If ſhe 
too refuſes it—I would refer you to her 
Conjurer: And if he would reveal ſo much 


of his Art, as to inform you what led him 


to tell Mrs Canning, that her Daughter was in 
the Hands of an old Woman, and would ſoon 


return, you would not be far from unraveling | 


this ory. 


But, in all likelyhood; the Time i is not fr 
off for an ample Diſcovery. 


The Defendant has been Nithierds'+ very well 


ſupported by her Managers (that being the 
Name by which her Friends have thought fit 


to call themſelves in their late Advertiſement. 3. 
But when ſhe ſhall be delivered up to Juſtice, 
and find, that thoſe People can no longer pro- 


teeœt her; when ſhe ſhall ſeriouſly reflect upon 


the Diſtreſs, to which her Guilt has reduced 
her, Conſcience, perhaps, may prompt her to 
attone in ſome Meaſure for the Miſchiefs ſhe 
has occaſioned, and ſhe may, at the fame 
Time, hope to obtain ſome Remiſſion of Pu- 
niſhment, by the Gratification of an univerſal 


_ Curioſity, 


But, fay the Gentlemen, TED not call Lu- 


cy Sguires to confirm her Brother's Evidence? 


She was a Fellow Traveller with him and 


her Mother through the whole Journey; and 
therefore they inſiſt; that our not producing 


her, which they call a Concealment, is the 
ſtrongeſt Proof in the World that the Evi- 
dence of her Brother was falſe. © 

Was ſhe concealed? You ſaw her every 


Day during the whole Trial; ſhe is yet in 
Court; and if you think it would be mate- 


rial, ig a Caſe of ſo much Conſequence, you 
have a Right even now to her Evidence, 
But the true and only Reaſon of our not 


her Brother was examined, I confeſs it was 
our Intention to have called her to the ſame 


Facts; but finding that in the Courſe of his 


: very long Croſs- Examination, he had fallen 
it be merely a Queſtion of Curioſity, I ſhould 


be glad of it, for the Sake of ſilenving ever 
Clamour. But her Friends, to do them Juſ- 


into many Blunders, and being told that Lucy 


y Was, if poſſible, ſtill more 9 75 than him, 


we did not think it prudent to riſque the = 
dit of any Part of our Cafe upon tl he Evidence 


of ſuch a filly Creature 


The 
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The Objection to the Brother's Evidence 
from his being ſo much more exact in the Par- 
ticalars of his Journey from South Perrot to- 
_ wards London, than from London downwards, 
will have no Weight, when you conſider that 


his Memory, as to the former, has been re- 


freſhed by his having ſince travelled that Road 
with Mr. Willis, and others, five Times, in order 
to aſcertain the Places particularly; and that 


his not having retravelled any Part of the Road 


through which he had gone before he reached 
South Perrot, is the probable and natural 
Reaſon of his Incapacity to deſcribe the other 
Parts of his Journey. 5 
Tou may eafily conceive in what an ir- 
regular Manner, Gypſies dealing in ſmug- 
gled Goods, traverſe the Country. They a- 
void Market Towns, as much as poſſible; 


for being Vagabonds, they are aware of the 


. Danger of falling into the 


Hands of the 
civil Magiſtrate. | _ 


But why not call Virtue Hall, in order to 


ſupport her Recantation from her Evidence 


_ againſt Squires? The learned Gentleman, 


who made that Objection, ſuppoſes the Omil- 
ſion to ariſe from our Apprehenſion ſhe 
would have relapſed. If that be really his O- 
' Pinion, I ſhould be glad to know. why ſhe 
was not called for the Defendant? For, they 


know, ſhe has attended the Tryal every Day. 
I bere are two Reaſons why we did not pro- 
duce her as a Witneſs. One of which has 
been mentioned by the learned Recorder; 

that by Law ſhe was not admiſſable as a Wit- © and am yours.” 
| neſs to retract her own Evidence on the Trial 


of Squires. 
Year of King Fames the Second (I mean his 
firſt Trial) the Council for the Crown would 


have produced one William Smith, in order to 


prove, that what he had ſworn at a former 
Trial was falſe, and that he was perſwaded 


to it by Oates the Defendant. My Lord chief 
Juſtice Fefferyes (who would have been glad 


to have hanged Titus Oates, and who of all 


Men living could leaſt. be ſuſpected of Parti- 


ality towards him) rejected the Evidence; and 


| being | told by Sir Robert Sawyer, the then | 
Attorney General, that the like Evidence had 


been admitted in former Trials, the chief 


Juſtice (who, with all his Faults, has been ever 


eſteemed a great Lawyer, and, Iam ſure, in 
this Inſtance did no Diſhonour to his moral 
Character) ſaid, ** he hated ſuch Precedents in all 
& Times, —that be could not believe a Villain 
in one Word be ſaid, when he owned that 
he forſwore himſelf, and that he ought ne- 
„ ver to be received as a Witneſs.” 
his Opinion all the Judges of the King's Bench 
concurred. . | U 5 

But I had another Reaſon for not calling 
Virtue Hall ;—as an honeſt Man I dared not; 
nor could I reconcile it tothe Hopes of ſupport- 
Ing my own Character an Hour longer. For 


how immoral and treacherous would it have 


been, to produce a Witneſs, to prove ſhe had 
been perjured in a former Trial; when by that 
very Evidence, ſhe would have expoſed her- 
ſelf to Puniſhment! ,, Ep 
Beſides, what Degree of Credit could be 
given to a Witneſs offering ſuch Teſtimony ? 


And in 


Gentlemen, there is a Reflection thrown 
upon Mr. Naſb, Mr. Hague and Mr. Ald- - 
ridge, for their not appearing on the Trial 
of Mary Squires, as their Teſtimony would 
have been extremely material upon that Oc- 
caſion, and, in all Probability, would have 
prevented her Conviction. 

I muſt confeſs that their Conduct, in this 
Reſpect, is not ſtrictly juſtifiable; nor are the 
Reaſons aſſigned for their Abſence ſufficient. 
This ſeems to be their own Judgment after- 
wards, when, ſenſible of their Neglect, they 
made the beſt Attonement in their Power. 


Mr. Naſb was fo affected when he found the 


Woman was convicted, contrary to his Ex- 


pectation, that he declares he was very uncaſy, 


and ſhould never have forgiven himſelf, if ſhe 
had been executed, . 
Finding ſhe was convicted, what was the 
Behaviour of theſe Gentlemen ? they readily 
aſſiſted in an Application to the Throne for 
Mercy; and in all Likelihood the Facts dif- 
cloſed in their Affidavits materially contribu- 


ted to the ſaving the Convikt's Life. 


The Council for the Defendant have thrown 
another Reflection on Mr. Naſh, on account 
of the Letter, which he wrote on the 1oth_ 


of February to Mr. Lyon. Theſe are the 
Words of that Letter; — . Mr. Lyon, I am 


cc 


informed by Mr. Aldridge, who has been 
at Enfield, that if a Perſon be appointed 
there to receive Contributions, ſome Mo- 
ney may be raiſed in that Place for the 
* unhappy poor Girl. I wiſh you Succeſs, 


The Gentlemen, by Miſtake, (for dare fay 


%%% not miſrepreſent it knowingly) 
| _ Upon the Trial of Titus Oates in the firſt 


have taken Notice of this, as propoſing Con- 


tributions to carry on a Proſecution. But 
| you fee there is not a Word about a Proſe- 


cution, for it is only to raiſe Money for the 
unhappy poor Girl. —What does this prove, 


beſides Mr. Naſp's Compaſſion and Friend- 


ſhip to the Detendant, in diſtreſs'd Circum- 


ſtances, whether her Story were true or falſe? 


She was poor, and under Affliction z and 


whether that Affliction was the Conſequence 


of Guilt or Innocence, Humanity felt for her. 
But there is a wide Difference between aſſiſt- 


ing the Girl, and aſſiſting to carry on a Pro- 


ſecution. This Letter ſhews, at leaſt, that 
Mr. Naſh did not then bear the leaſt III- will 
either to her, or her Mother ; and ſeeing there 
is no Evidence, that he has ſince had any 


reaſon to alter his Sentiments ; W hat, but his 


Duty to the Public, brings him here? What 
ſhould induce him to appear in a Court of 
Juſtice, and perjure himſelf, to ruin a poor, 


unhappy, innocent Creature who never offend- 


ed him; 
It is not pretended, that he can propoſe any 
Sort of Intereſt to himſelf, or the Gratifica- 


tion of any Paſſion whatever, by ſo foul a 


Villainy. And I defy Malice itſelf to ſuggeſt 
any Thing to the Prejudice of his Character. 
He, as well as Mr. Hague, and Mr. Aldridge 
being Citizens of extenſive Acquaintance, it 
is very likely their Characters are not unknown 
to you—and if ſo, their Credit muſt remain 
unſhaken, 


Yy 


Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, having now .gone through the 
ſeveral Objections, which were made by the 
Defendant's Council, I muſt intreat your Pa- 


| tience while I obſerve upon the Evidence, 


which hath been offered on her Behalf. 
Through the whole Defence, they have 
not attempted to prove a ſingle Fact in expreſs 
Contradiction to any Part of our Evidence, 
except to the Alibi of the Gypſy. | 
Neither have they attempted to impeach 


the Character of any one of our Witneſſes, 


except Natus and his Wife, and alſo Ezra 


Whifen, by a little Side- reflection which is 
now wiped away. — All the other Witneſſes 


for the Crown ſtand clear of Imputation. 


It is alſo obſervable, upon conſidering every 
Part of the Defence, that the Defendant may 


be guilty of the Perjury charged in this In- 


dictment, if all her own Witneſſes ſpeak 


Truth; but that ſhe cannot be innocent, unleſs 


fifty of ours are perjured. 


For is there one Circumſtance in the whole | 
Defence, which neceſſarily infers a Belief of her 
Story? Or is there one in the Charge, which 
does not clearly infer the Contrary ? So that if 


you convict this Woman, you find a Perjury 
upon the fulleſt Proof, that ever came before 


| a Court of Juſtice ; but if you acquit her, you 
muſt diſbelieve Fas uncontradicted, yet ſworn 
to by Witneſſes of irreproachable Characters. 


If theſe general Obſervations are not juſti- 


fied by the Evidence, you have heard on both 
Sides, I ſhall be very ready to retract them; 
for nothing is more remote from my; Inten- 
: tion, than to miſlead You. 


All the Evidence for thi Defordane tends 


TDD to prove,—That ſhe was miſſing from the firſt 
to thetwenty-ninth of January — That ſhe was 
in good Health on the firſt, and very ill on the 
twenty- ninth— That ſhe was ſeen upon the 
Road, between London and Enfield-waſh, on 

the firſt of January at Night, between two 

Men — That ſhe was ſeen in the ſame Road 

upon her Return Home That on the Night 

of her Return, and three Days afterwards, 
when ſhe went down to Enfield with her 
Friends, ſhe told her Story with ſuch Clearneſs 


and Conſiſtency, as ought to induce a Belief of 


it—That Mary Squires was really at Enfield- 


_ waſh on the firſt of January That Squires and 
Wills have confeſſed both the Robbery and 


Confinement — That Natus and his Wife, and 
Ezra Whiffen are a ſet of Wretches not fit to 


be believed —And laſtly, That the Defen- 


dant herſelf bears an exceeding good Cha- 
racter. 


What of all this is W namely, the De- 


fendant's being met upon the Enfield Road, — 
the Contra-alibi (if I may be allowed the Ex- 

preſſion) of Mary Squires, — the Confeſſion of 
_ Squires and Wells, —and the Defendant's Ac- 
count of herſelf, 1 ſhall take notice of, when 


I apply myſelf to the Witneſſes produced to 


prove theſe ſeveral Matters. And you will 


find, upon Conſideration, that it was not the De- 
fendant but other Perſons, who were met upon 
the Road the firſt and twenty · ninth of January, 
ſuppoling their own Witneſſes ſwear truly ;— 


that the Evidence to encounter our Proof of the 
Alibi, is extremely weak, uncertain and impro- 


bable ;—that the pretended Confeſſion of Squires 


fendant, was to her own good Character, to 


and Trouble, I was ready to admit it. And 
ſtrongeſt Terms againſt us, I am willing this 


young Woman at the Bar ſhould be conſidered 
(excluſive of the preſent Charge) as a modeſt, 


be believed upon the like Occaſion. 


People begin to be wicked ; with ſome it 
happens early, with others Jate : Some are, 


this Guilt and Miſery, does not clearly a 


poſe, at leaſt, that ſne was not much : 
ſtrengthned in Virtue. I don't pretend to 
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and Wells was neither more nor leſs than a De. 
claration of their Innocence; — and that the De- 
fendante Behaviour upon her ſuppoſed Return, 
and afterward at Enfield, is a further Confir- 
mation of the Charge againſt her. 
As to the reſt of the- Evidence ; 5 
Whether the Defendant was miſſing from 
the firſt to the twenty-ninth of January, con- 
cludes nothing to the Purpoſe, unleſs it be 
proved ſhe was at Wells's. Nor is it ma- 
terial to this Cauſe, that the Defendant was in 
an ill State of Health on the twenty-ninth of 
January and afterwards, unleſs it were alſo 
ſhewn, that her Diſorder was the Effect of 
ſuch Ill-uſage, as ſhe pretends to have endur- 
ed. But you obſerve by the very Witneſs, 
the Phyſician, produced for that Purpoſe, that 
her Illneſs might proceed from other Cauſes. 
The Characters of Natus and Whiffen,1 ſhall 
take notice of, when I come to that Part of 
the Caſe. 


The only remaining g Evidence for the De- 


which ſeveral Witneſſes appeared; —but,think- 
ing it immaterial, and for the ſaving Time 


becauſe ſuch Admiſſion ſhould be taken in the : 


virtuous, honeſt, creditable Girl, fit to be *%s 
lieved in any thing, as far as any Body ſhould 


But there is a Time, Gentlemen, wherein 


miſled by ill Example and bad Education, 
and others by various Accidents. 

What was the Cauſe of this unfortunate 
young Creature's deviating from the Path of 
Virtue, ſo far, as at laſt to plunge her into all 


pear : She was meanly, though not wickedly, 
brought up, and had lately, you ſee, been a 
Servant in an Ale-houſe, where we may ſup- 


ſay, there is any direct Proof of her want of 


Chaſtity ; but 1 think it may fairly enough 


be conjectured as the incentive of her preſent 
Guilt ; but whatever has been the Cauſe of 
it, ſhe has been proved guilty of Perjury, and 


as ſhe once bore a fair Character, it is pro- 


bable that ſhe did not fall into this Sin at 
once. Which, I think, is all that can be in- 
ferred from her good Character. 


1 kava no Objection to the Punker of 


Mr. and Mrs. Colley, the Uncle and Aunt; 


For the Defendant might have parted with 
them at Hounſditch in good Health on the firſt 
of January, and theynot ſee her again till the 
29th. | 
"But Mrs. Canning, the Defendant 8 Mother, 
who is called to prove ſeveral Circumſtances, 
has ſaid enough to create a Jealouſy, at leaſt, 
that neither her Daughter's Perjury, nor the 
Motives to it are unknown to her. . 

Firſt, with regard to the Papers, that were 
ſent to the Office, in order to be printed in 
Advertiſements ; in one of which it was ſaid, 
that the Defendant had in her Pocket Twelve 

Shillings 
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Shillings and Nine Pence Half-penny. She 
tells you, that in the Morning her Daugh- 
ther had half a Guinea three Shillings and a 
Farthing —That ſhe lent her a Box to put 
the half Guinea in, and that the Girl took her 
Money out, and ſhewed it her. Why then 
did the Mother propoſe to advertiſe as if her 
Daughter had juſt Twelve Shillings and Nine- 


pence Half penny? Why not inſert Halt a 


Guinea, three Shillings and a Farthing ? Be- 


cauſe the little Brother had told her, ſhe had 


changed ſome Money, and had given to 
each of the Children a Penny ; and ſo com- 


puting what remained of the thirteen Shillings 


and Six-pence Farthing, ſhe reckoned that 
the Girl muſt have twelve Shillings and Nine- 


pence Half-penny in her Pocket when ſhe 
parted with her Uncle at Hounſditch. Now, 
if this be true, the Defendant's Account of 


the Money is falſe : She ſwore that the Men 
robbed her of half a Guinea and three Shil- 


lings. The Farthing, you obſerve, was not 


taken from her, for ſhe brought it home, 
and gave it, the ſame Night, to one of her 


Brothers. The Mother being pinched at this 


obvious Objection, endeavoured to remove it 
by leſſening the Force of the Evidence, 
ſhe had given before; and by way of Re 

collection ſays, ſhe is not poſitive whether 
the Thirteen Shillings and Six-pence Farthing 
were not ſhewy to her after the Halt-pence had 
been given to the Children, And if it was 


after, then the Mother is in Hopes ſhe has 
entirely removed the Objection, and left the 
whole Sum of Thirteen Shillings and Six- 


pence in the Daughter's Pocket, which was 
the Sum ſhe ſwore to have been robbed of. 
Bat with all the Mother's Cunning and ſud- 
den Recollection, Truth is too hard for her; 
for by forgetting a little Circumſtance (Mr. 
Fielding's pretty Incident of the Penny 
« Mince-pye”) ſhe is in the ſame Dilemma, 
as before. For, ſuppoſing the Half-pence had 
been given to the Children, before ſhe had 

ſhewn the half Guinea Three Shillings and a 


the Defendant: Now, out of what Money 
was the Pye paid for? And if ſhe had no 


_ Halt-pence, and only Half a Guinea, Three 


Shillings and a Farthing, before ſhe bought the 


Pye, then how could ſhe be robbed of Half a 


Guinea and three Shillings in Moorfeelds after- 
wards ?' Thus that pretty Insident, *which,” 
her learned Advocate, in his Pamphlet, ſays, 
e poſfibly ſaved this poor Girl's Life, leads to 
a Detection of her Guilt upon the Evidence of 
her own Mother. 5 5 
The Mother mentions another ſtrange Cir- 
cumſtance. She thought the Girl had been 
* murdered by the Jews and thrown into 
_* Honndfditch.” Why then did ſhe adver- 


tiſe her Joſt, ſtrayed, or miſſing by her 


Friends? Why no ſearching for the Body ? 
Was there a human Creature ſent to enquire 
about it ? Beſides too, the very next Witneſs, 
the Apprentice {wears what ſtands in flat Con- 

tradiction to the Miſtreſs, . That Mrs. Cauning 
told him ſhe thought her Daughter had been 
_ * ſnapped up by ſome rakiſh young Gentle- 


cc man #3 | 
The ſcreaming out of a Coach, in Biſhops- 
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gate-ſtreet, ſeems to be one of the wandring 
Thoughts ſhe ſpeaks of; for though it is 
pretended fhe received Information of that 
Matter by the Woman of the Oil-ſhop, yet 
they have not thought fit to produce this 
Perſon ;z which, in a Caſe where every Cir- | 
cumſtance is material, is an Omiſſion one 
cannot account for to the Credit of the Defence. 

But it ſeems, as if the Thoughts of both 
Mother and Daughter wandred towards the 
ſame Objects; for the Daughter dreamt of 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, while ſhe was in a Convul- 


n 

Then as to the CONJURER, to whom, 
by the bye, there was not a Word mentioned 
about being murdered by the Jes. | 
She was introduced to this illuſtrious Per- 
ſonage with great Solemnity: the Lights, 
the Skeleton, the Magic Inſtruments, the 
Wand, the Circle, and all the Apparatus 


proper to inſpire a poor ignorant Woman with 


Awe, and engage her to a Diſcovery of what 
ſhe wanted to know, were all before her. 
She was ſo terrified, that, you find, ſhe 
hardly remembers one Word, ſhe ſaid to him; 
and yet ſhe muſt have ſaid ſomething, very 
material, inſtructing him to give her ſo good 
an Account of her Daughter. 
At laſt ſhe recollects, that ſhe did tell him 
ſome thing about BiSHOPSGATE-STREET, 
though ſhe does not remember the Particulars. 
But ſhe muſt have gone much further, before 
the Doctor could have found out, her Daugh- 


ter was in the Hands of an old Woman; 


that ſhe ſhould advertiſe her once more, and 
ſhe would come again. Whether ſhe really 
had this Intelligence from the Conjurer, or, 
in order to carry on the Plot, thought fit to 


invent it for the Amuſement of her credulous 


Friends, who had lent her Money for his Fee, 
is not eaſy to ſay : But either way the Inference 


is, that ſhe knew more of her Daughter, than 
is conſiſtent with the Defendant's Innocence. 
For, if what the Daughter ſwore had been 


_ true, how could the Mother, at one Time 
Farthing, yet the Mince-pye was bought, after 


| ſhe parted with her Uncle, as was {worn by 


believing her murdered by the Jews at Hounſ- 
ditch, and at another, that ſhe was ſnapped 


up by ſome rakiſh young Gentleman, be ſo : 


ſuddenly undeceived, and diſcover ſhe was in 


the Hands of an old Woman, and would 


When one conſiders the whole of this Wo- 


man's Evidence together, — the ſeveral Adver- 


tiſements, - the Conference with this pretended 

Conjurer, — her wandring Thoughts, — the 
putting up Bills in the Church, and the Meet- 
ing-houſes of Preſbyterians and Methodiſts, 


to pray for her Daughter's ſafe Return (by 


which the piousCongregations were prediſpoſed 
to Charity)—the nightly repeated Prayers to 

the ſame. Purpoſe with the Apprentice at 
home,—particularly the praying with him on 


the twenty-ninth of January for the Daugh- 


ter's Apparition (never mentioned till that 
very Evening)—That Prayer aniwered in the 
ſame Moment by the Daughter's ſuddenly 
ruſhing into the Room, — Her Mother's pre- 
tended Surprize at ſeeing her, Feel her, feel 
her, tis an Apparition !** and then fainting away; 
—all theſe things put together, together too 


with the Account the Daughter gave before 


Mr, Alderman Chitty about Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, 
3 though 


* 


bloody in one particular Place. 

kerchief has been produced to ſhew to the 
Witneſſes under another Head of Evidence, 
Does it not give the 
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though they do not directly prove, yet ſurely, 
they e create ſomething more than a Suſpicion 
that the whole was a Contrivance. 


To ſupport the Defendant's Evidence, as 
to the Manner of her Eſcape out of Window, 


Mrs. Canning the Mother, James Lord the 


Apprentice, and Mrs. Meares have ſworn, 
that her Ear (which the Defendant ſaid was 
ſcratched in breaking out of the Window) 
was bloody, when ſhe returned home. The 
Mother ſays, the Ear was then bleeding.” 
James Lord ſays, © it was all over bloody, 
% and the Handkerchief bloody,“ and Mrs. 
Meares ſays, the blood then dropt from 
„her Ear upon her Shoulder.“ 


This was ſix Hours after this time of her 


leaving Endfield-waſh, and according to the 
Defendant's own Evidence, ſhe wrapped a 


white Linnen Handkerchief round her Head, 
which ſhe found in Fells's Room, and wore 


it, inſtead of a Cap, all the way to her Mo- 
ther's: Now, if her Ear bled at the Rate, 


thoſe Witneſſes would have you believe, the 


Handkerchief muſt have been extreamly 
That Hand- 


and is now before you. 
Lye to theſe three Witneſſes? It has indeed 


the Marks of little Spots of Blood upon it, 


but in different Places, all over the Handker- 
chief, and not at all correſponding with their 


of Memory has betrayed her into a flat Con- 


tradition to the Evidence ſhe herſelf gave upon 


the Trial of Squires. For ſhe now ſwears her 
Daughter came home with two Handkerchiefs 
on her Head, and that“ ſhe had no Cap on;“ 
but upon that Trial, ſhe ſaid nothing of the 


HFandkerchief, but ſwore, that upon her Re- 
85 turn * ſhe had a Cap on.” 


Gentlemen, it is an Objedion to the credit 
of the Apprentice, that he has been hid, 
till he is brought here as a Witneſs, leſt. he 
ſhould make Diſcoveries; for when Mr. 
Biddulph went to the Houſe in order to aſk 
him a few Queſtions, another Perſon was 
impoſed upon him in his Stead. 


It will be material to another Part of the 


Evidence afterwards, to recolle& Lord's De- 
ſcription of the Defendant upon the 29th of 
January, that ſhe was black and blue as 
s if beaten,” and that * her Arms and Face 
© were as black as his Hat.” He allo tells 
vou, what is contradictory to all the reſt of 

the Evidence, that on her firſt coming home, 
before Mr. Scarrat or any Body came in, ſhe 
ſaid ſhe had been confined at Enfield-waſh, If 
you conſider the whole Tenor of the Evi- 
dence for the Defendant, 
vinced that this Lad has ſwore falſly, and 
that he was hid for a very eee Dur: 
pole. 


The Name of Mr. Scarrat, the next Wit- 
neſs, 1 have had Occaſion to mention once or 
2 


| flantly replied, © PII lay 
ON 2 5 ſhe has been at Mother Wells's;” ſhe. 


whether ſhe really had been —_ 
her about the Proſpect from the Window, — 
the plough'd Land,— 
Teſtimony, but rather like Dots made by : a 
TIT on purpole. _ ; 
hut it being a good while Gabe Mrs. Can- 5 
ning had the Poſſeſſion of this Handkerchief, 
I do not wonder at her forgetting in "what 
manner ſhe had dreſſed it up, ſeeing her want 


At laſt it came up to ten. 


tive ; 


you muſt be con- 


twice already, in Terms not much to his Ad- 
vantage. 


He came to the Defendant, We ſhe 


was aſked any Queſtions ; one of theWit- 


neſſes ſays, it. was before ſhe en/wered any 
ueſtions. 

What brought him there, a total Stranger 
both to the Mother and Daughter? for, if 
you can believe him, he had never ſpoke to 
either of them in his Life. 

He ſays, he was prompted merely by Curi- 
oſity, upon hearing, in the Neigbourhood, 
that Betty Canning was returned home : And 


the Moment he came in he aſked her, where 


* hhe had been confined !”* 


Ready to ſatisfy this Stranger at once; ſhe 


told him ſhe had been confined ſome where 5 


on the Hertfordſhire Road, for ſhe remembred 

the Coachman's going by. . 
The next Queſtion was ce how far from * 

&« Jon?” ſheanſwered, . near nine or ten Miles” 
Without further. Inquiry, Sc ARRAT in- 

a Guinea to a Far- 


immediately ſaid, „I think I did hear the 


Name of Willi or Wells:“ And he then helped 


her to a perfect Deſcription of Wells's Houle, 

and the Places about it. | 
Mr. Scarrat proceeds to aſk her various 

Queſtions, in order (as he ſays) to be ſatisfied, 


the Brook, —the Tan- 


ners,—and every remarkable thing he could 


recollect; and to * Queſtion ſhe anſwered _ 
in the Affirmative. i 


If Scarrat really meant to be anden, whes 


ther ſhe had been at /ells's, ſeeing ſhe anſwer + 
ed affirmatively to every Queſtion, why did 
he not put one Queſtion at leaſt, to which her 
anſwering yes would have convinced him, ſhe 
had not been there? The Reaſon of that Omiſ- 


ſion may be eaſily collected from the reſt of 
his Behaviour. 8 


Being aſked, . he kaew Mrs. Wells's "i 


: he would have you think he only knew her 
Houſe by paſſing and repaſſing. Was you 
never there ? Why, 


& he believes—he 1s not 
ſure— he has been there once or twice.“ No 
oftner? Upon your Oath have not you u been 


there more than twice? I believe I have been 


there wo or three times. — Four times, Sir? 
He might have been there three or four times.. 
„He could not 
ſay but he had been there ten times!“ But, 
ſays he, I had never been in the Hay-lofr. 
15 this I believe him, becauſe the Defendant 


appears to have been helped to no Deſcription 


of it, —If he had been there, he might have 
aſked ſome Queſtions about that too, which 
ſhe would alſo have anſwered in the Affirma- 
but though he might have never 
been in this Hay-loft, yet he had been all 
round the Houſe, and muſt have known by 
the Outſide, that there was. ſuch a Room, and 
where the Windows were. 

He ſwears further, that as ſoon as the De- 
fendant went into the Kitchen at Wellss, ſhe 
pointed to the Door leading to the Workſhop, 
though it was ſhut, and ſaid, © This is the 
% Door leading to the Room in which I was 


2 ee But rat, 0 not knowing what 


the 


He aſked = 
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the other Witneſſes. had ſworn, after having 


outrun them all, was reduced to the Neceſſity 


of giving Evidence againſt the Defendant,” by 


anſwering this Queſtion, / viz. If ' ſhe had 
ever been before in the Kitchen with the Door 
of the Workſhop open, and yet had taken no 
Notice of it, and had never pretended to recol- 
lect the Place till after ſhe was in the Work- 
ſhop, and this too after ſhe had been in every 
other Room of the Houſe, ſuppoſing all this, 
what he would have thought of her. Little 
dreaming of what had been proved, he an- 
ſwered, it would have led him to difbelieve 
her whole Story, 0059 efoitennt one 
Ibis is the Man, who was preſent at Mr. Al- 


derman Chitty's granting a Warrant againſt. 


Mrs. Wells for a capital Felony ; who knew by 

the Deſcription ſhe could not be the Perſon 
meant, and yet he never dropt the leaſt Hint to 
prevent it: And now he denies bearing any Ill- 


will to Mrs. Wells, his old Acquaintance, or 


that he ever vowed Revenge againſt her. 
Stranger to Canning, firſt helpt her to a per- 


Houſe, which gave Credit to her Story; and 
afterwards, in order to give her Credit with a 
Jury to convict two innocent Women, by 
way of Corroboration, as he terms it, com- 
mitted 'Perjury. - - $6499 een 
Mary 


dirty. Yet this was the Shift, you are to 
ſuppoſe ſhe had on, when two Men had drag' d 


her twelve Miles, for fix Hours together, 


te wore for a Month in a filthy Room, and 
upon ber Return through the fame dirty Road. 
Had this been true, not only the Shift would 

have been draggled and dirty, but her Petticoat, 
Shoes, and Stockings muſt have been ex- 


treamby ſo - why were they never produced ? 


Mr. Lion, Mr. Wintlebury, and Mr. Adam 


Jon are next called to prove what paſſed at 
. 


- The firſt of theſe Witneſſes, being an ex- 


ceeding honeſt Man, and cautious of what he 


| ſwears, has done the Defendant ſo little Ser- 


vice by his Evidence, that he might very well 
have been ſpared. He tells you, that he him- 


ſelf has no other Reaſon for believing what 
the Defendant ſaid, than becauſe ſne ſaid it; 
for that he never made the leaſt Enquiry about 
it, but ſwallowed the whole Story at once 
upon the Credit of this Servant of his, with- 


out ſuppoſing it poſſible, ſhe ſhould tell 
him a Lye. Had his Head been as good as 
his Heart, he would certainly have required 


ſome Reafon for aſſenting to the moſt won- 
derful Story, he ever heard in his Life. 
But as much as I admire his Goodneſs, I 
cannot help being ſorry for his Credulity ; 
becauſe I am apprehenſive, his being ſo 
_ eaſily to be. impoſed on, might have encou- 
raged the Defendant at firſt to invent this 

_ ridiculous: Excuſe for abfenting fo long from 
his Service 7% ; fon 
Mr. Wintlebury! endeavours to account for 
the Defendant's ſaying there was more Hay 
in the Room, than when ſhe had been con- 
ſined there; by ſwearing that it appeared to 


have been toſſed up, and hollow towards the 


it? Beſides, 


. and Mes. erdwrd fog, the 
| Defendant's Shift was neither draggled, nor 


carried up,” - 


parate Examination. 


North Window. But this ſtands contradicted 
by almoſt every Witneſs, ' | © 
He ſays alſo, That George Squires endea- 
voured to go away-in a Hurry, and that he 
would have avoided an Examination. Tho? 
this is not much to the Purpoſe, yet it is a 
very ſuſpicious Evidence; for, Squires was ſo 
well guarded, it was hardly poſſible for him 
to eſcape, and, there being no Charge againſt 
him, nor the Defendant ſo much as pretend- 
ing to have ever ſeen him before, what had he 
to apprehend, which ſhould make him attempt 
you find, he voluntarily and 
readily gave a full Account of himſelf and his 
Mother, the Moment his Mother was charged 
with the Robbery, by declaring that they were 
at Abbotſbury on the firſt of January, and for 
ſeveral Days after. EIS EE 
Mr. Adamſon owns the Defendant made no 
Obſervation in the Kitchen : And yet you find 
even by her own Witneſſes, that ſhe could 


have ſeen near two Thirds of it from the 
This is the Man, who, though an entire 


Room, in which ſhe is ſuppoſed to have been 


confined, None of them deny this; and 
fe& Deſcription of the Places about Wells's 


forne admit, that the Hole between the Hay- 
loft and the Kitchen was ſo large, that ſhe 
might have looked through the Kitchen into 
the Road. Now if ſhe had been in this Hay- 


loft for a whole Month together, was it poſſible, 


when ſhe was brought to the Kitchen again, 
ſhe ſhould forget, that it was contiguous to 
the Hay-loft, and leading to it by only 
five or fix Steps? Whereas you find by this 


Witneſs, that when ſhe was firft brought into 
the Houſe, ſeeing the Stair-caſe which faces 
the Street-door, ſhe immediately ſaid, ſhe be- 


heved, © that was the Stair-caſe ſhe was 


* 
wn 


It -appears inconteſtably, that this Stair» 


caſe is at a conſiderable Diſtance from the 


Hay-loft, and has no ſort of Communication 
with it. And Adamſon himſelf allows it is 
not at all like the little flight of Steps leading 


from the Kitchen ;——thar ic ſtruck him, for 
he thought it range ſhe ſhould make ſuch a 
_ Miſtake. How contradiftory to each other 


are the Teſtimonies of this Man and Scar- _ 
rat | Obſerve here the good Effects of a ſe, 
When ſhe was carried into the Hay-loft, 


did ſhe immediately ſay (what ſhe muſt have 
known before ſhe got up three of the Steps, 


if ſhe had ever been there before) this is the 
Place? No.—But when ſhe was in the Room, 
and after a Pauſe, ſhe recollected (having 


ſeen every other Room of the Houſe) this 


is the Room, but there is more Hay in it.““ 
Adamſon tells you, it occurred to him to 
ſearch about the Houſe whether there had 
been any Hay lately carried there; but that 


there was no Appearance of any, — not a ſingle 


Blade could be found. 2 

Not recovered from the Amazement into 
which her owning the Stair-Caſe had thrown 
him, and having yet received no Proof of her 
Sincerity, he deviſed a moſt ingenious Trial, 
to ſatisfy himſelf that the Defendant had been 
really confined in the Hay-loft. And this 
was by aſking her concerning the Profpet# from 
the Window, But this ſagacious Gentleman 
had not theught of the Experiment, until ſhe . 
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had been in the Room for the Space of five 
or {ix Minutes, to furniſh herſelf with Ob- 
hf ĩ - | 

And after all, what was her Anſwer? 
© Fills and Trees at @a Diſtance.” The 
Chances were ſo many in her Favour, that 
Hills and Trees might be ſeen from any 
Country Window, that ſhe might have ven- 
tured this, before ſhe was carried there. But 
if Mr. Adamſon had not been over-fond of 
removing doubts, he would certainly have 
required a more ample Deſcription of a Pro- 
ſpect ſhe pretended to have had for a Month 
together. The Trees were almoſt peeping in 
at the Window, and muſt have been ſeen by 
her, as well as the Hills, as ſoon as ſhe enter- 
ed the Room. — But beſides theſe, there were 
many other Things (as you find by the 
Witneſſes) obſervable from the Room. A 


Hedge, and a Ditch. broad enough for a 
Foot-Way, juſt under the ſame Window, — 
| ſeveral Fields both plowed, and in Graſs, and 


a Variety of other Things proper to be men- 


tioned in Anſwer to ſuch a Queſtion of ſuch 


a Tendency. And yet, you obſerve, the 
Anſwer of Hills and Trees at a Diſtance”, 
was ſufficient with Mr. Adamſon to deſtroy 
the glaring Proof, ſhe had juſt before given 
him of her Infincerity. 0 nn 
He alſo ſwears, he helped to pull down the 
Boards from the Window, and that Mr. Colley 


aſſiſted in it. This was a Fact ſo very mate- 
rial, tending to deſtroy one of the capital Ob- 
jections to the Defendant's Credit, that one 


ſhould have expected the fulleſt Evidence to 
prove it. Colley had been before called to 
Fas infinitely leſs material, but he has not 


mentioned a word of this. From whence 
one might fairly conclude, that Colley's Ac- I 
2 ÄVVVVVVVVVVJVJVVVVTV pagd 7 
| Beſides, the Witneſs is uncertain as to the 


count of this Matter, would have done the 
Defendant or Mr. Adamſon no Service. 


The Willingneſs of Adamſon to reconcile 


all Difficulties, and regain for the Defendant 
_ a forfeited Credit, appears by his riding back 


to aſk her about the Hay. To obviate this 


Objection to himſelf, he has ventured to de- 
ny even his ſaying to her, What! Hay, 
Bett!“ But he dares not diſown his riding 


with her, ſwears to the very Words. That 
other Witneſs was material to ſeveral Facts, 
as well as Mr. Adamſon; and as one of them 
muſt be foreſworn (unleſs the Doctrine of Mi- 


| flake is to prevail univerſally) it will be of 


equal Advantage to the Proſecution, give up 
which you pleaſe, _ ba 


_ Beale, the Turnpike-Man, was the next 
Witneſs to prove his ſeeing the Defendant on 
the 1} of January, carried by two Men in 
the Road towards Enfield. But what does he 
prove ? Moſt clearly, that he never ſaw her 
there; which appears, paſt all Doubt, even 
by the Defendant's own Teſtimony. She 
ſwore ſhe was ſtripped of her Gown and 
Apron in Moor-fields, and had neither of them 
on, when ſhe arrived at Well,'s; but Beale 


ſwears, the Woman, he ſaw, had a light co- 


loured Gown, and an Apron, on: So that, 


of all the Women in the World, whoever it 


was, certainly it was not Elizabeth Canning. 
| =Y 


There is another Reaſon, why ſhe could not 
be the Perſon. Canning was inſenſible, in a 
convulſive Fit, and therefore unable to walk 
a Tard; but the Woman, Beale ſaw, ſo far 
from being borne by two Men, was walking 
very ſaſt, nimbly going along the: Road, 
*« ſobbing and crying, whilſt one of the 


Men was pulling her on, ſaying, © Come 


s along, you are drunk; the other follow- 
ing, Lord, how drunk ſhe is!“ —Could this 
be Elizabeth Canning? Were the | Cries he 
heard, like the Screams of a Woman in a 
convullive Fit? Could Elizabeth Canning, in 
her then Condition, without either Gown or 
Apron, be the Perſon this Witneſs deſcribes? 
How many Impoſlibilities muſt be ſwallowed 
to ſuppoſe this Woman guiltleſs ! | 

But even theſe are not the only Proofs it 
was not the Defendant, whom Beale is ſup- 
poſed to have ſeen on the Road. For, if 
you conſider the Place and Time of the Night, 
you'll find another Impoſſibility to contend = 
with. Say: i „„ 
What Beale has given an Account of, was 


at Stamford - Hill. Turnpike, about four Miles 


from Moor- fields. According to the Defen- 
dant's Evidence, ſhe was robbed in Moor- 


Felds between Nine and Ten, and ſhe arrived 


at Wells's about Four in the Morning: So 
that this Journey of Eleven Miles (the Diſ- 
tance between Moor. fields and Mellbs) muſt 
have taken up above ſix Hours. At which 
Rate of travelling, ſne could not have reached 
this Turnpike till almoſt twelve o'Clock. 
But what Beale ſaw, was betwixt Ten and 


Eleven, which was but an Hour after the 
Defendant was firſt attacked in Moor- fields. 
Ts it poſſible that two Men could have carried 


her, in ſuch a Condition, four Miles in one 


Day of the Month. He ſwears only to the 


fre- end of January, but is not able, by 
any Circumſtance whatever, to fix it to the 


firſt Day of the Month. Whereas New-Yeor's = 
Day being a very remarkable Time, it is pro- 


bable he would have been able to recollect it 
| particularly, had that been the Day. | 
--* back to inform kin about it; and another k ᷣ ] yogi Ph) 

of the Defendant's Witneſſes, who was then 


Such was the Evidence of the Defendant's | 


being ſeen upon the Road, between London 
and Enfield. Waſh, on the 1 of January. 
Let us now examine the Proof of her being 


ſeen in her return Home upon the 2949. 
Thomas Bennet, the firſt Witneſs called to 
this Fact, ſays, that about a quarter of a 


Mile from Mrs Wells's, and twenty Poles be- 
low the ten Mile Stone, he met a Woman, 


* miſerably poor, without either Gown, 

% Stays or Hat, yet with ſomething about 
< her, not a Gown”.— That ſhe appeared to 
be a Stranger to the Road, for ſhe enquired 
the Way to London, and told him, ** She 
& bad heeu frightened by a Tanner's Dog.” 
Had he omitted this laſt Circumſtance, 
there had been nothing to detect him of Falſe- 
hood by; and the Fact would then have de- 
nded merely upon his Credit, which, pro- 
bably by Appearance, could not have weighed 
much, unſupported by other Proofs. But 
the Incident of the Tanner's Dog, has quite 
defeated his Evidence, for it was W * 
4 


ſwears to ſomething that may anſwer to the 
Bed- Gown, — A ſhortiſh Thing about her, 
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ſhe could tell him of this, in her Way from 


Enaſeld- Waſb to London, before ſhe was come 


ſo far as the Tanner's. She might, indeed, 
have met a Dog, and been frightened by him, 
but how could ſhe, a perfect Stranger, know 
he belonged to a Tanner? This Witneſs tells 
you, the Tanner's is an hundred Yards. on 
this Side of the ten Mile Stone, but he met the 
Woman twenty Poles below the ten Mile 


Stone: — And it was not the Witneſs, but the 


Detendant, who called it a Tanner s Dog. 


This will not be thought too nice an Ob- 


jection to the Credit of one depoſing a Fact, 
not very credible in itſelf, and which you will 
find to be falſe, when coupled with the Evi- 
dence of the ſubſequent Witneſſes. And in 
a Caſe of this extraordinary Nature, - where 


the Defendant's Attorney (not the preſent 
Attorney to give him his Due) had adver- 
tiſed for Evidence, it became neceſſary nar- 


rowly to watch every Circumſtance coming 


from the Mouth of a Witneſs in ſo low a 


Station of Life... mem. 1 
The next Witneſs was David Dyer. He ſays 


he ſaw a poor diſtreſſed Creature“ paſs 


very {lowly by him on the 29 of Fanu- 


75 — that he ſaid to her Sweetheart, do 
you want a Huſband ?”? Being aſked to 


give an Account of her Cloathing, he ſays, 


ſhe had a white Handkerchief on ber Head. 
In this he goes too far; for according to her 
Mother's Account the white Handkerchief 
was covered by a coloured one, which ſhe 
had taken out of her Pocket, and which 
from the Smallneſs of the white one, muſt 
-:  - Have. totally concealed. it, 8 


Willing to fix every Circumſtance, he 


e that did not come very low“; and that he 


ſaw the Woman ſoon afterwards, and took 


her to-be the ſame Perſon with the Priſoner 


1 at the Bar. But being called upon to de- 


ſoribe her, as ſhe appeared to him upon the 


Road, this Witneſs, unacquainted with what 


the reſt had ſworn (another good effect of a 


| ſeparate Examination) proves moſt clearly, 


that the Perſon he ſaw, if any one he ſaw, 


.. was not Elizabeth Canning. Her Face, ſays 
be, was very pale, — not black, but whitiſh.— 
He looked earneſtly at her, and particularly 
obſerved her, and did not only admire her 
Face, but her Hands too—they were delicately 
e 3; 

_ Refer yourſelves to the Deſcription given 
of her at her Return Home, particularly by 
the Apprentice, She was black and blue, 


88 as if beat, ber Arms and Face as black as 
bis Hat.” Could this be the pale Wo- 


oy 


man with a white Hand, whom Dyer met 
upon the Road? 358 | 4 

Mary Cobb, the only remaining Witneſs to 
the Defendant's being on the 2 Road on 


the. 29/b of January, ſwears ſhe met her 
creeping along, in the Middle of the three 
Duck Fields, between the, five and fix Miles 
Stones. This is ſaid. to be a Miſtake, and 


that it is between the ſix and ſeven Mile 


Stones. Take it either Way : if ſhe met her 


between the five and ſix Mile Stones, it was 


near five Miles from MWells's, —if between the 
ſix and ſeven Mile Stones, it was near four 


Miles from thence; for #elis's Houſe is about 


have been half an Hour later. 


culation. 
tured to ſwear to a perfect, an abſolute Re- 


Theſe, Gentlemen, are 


the Midway between the ten and eleven Mile 
Stones. | FB Ido 4.3 
Now by comparing this Woman's Evi- 
dence with what the Defendant has ſworn, 
you will find it impoſſible to be true. 
The Defendant ſwore ſhe ſet out from 
Mother Fells's at four o'Clock, and that the 
Clock ſtruck Ten, as ſhe was going over 
Moorfields : So ſhe was fix Hours travelling 
eleven Miles (the Diſtance : between Vells's 
and Moorfields) which is leſs than at the Rate 
of two Miles an Hour. 1 
Reckoning from the Time the Defendant 
herſelf has fixed for her ſetting out, it 
muſt have been paſt ſix before ſhe had 
crept to the Middle of, the Three Duck- 
Fields, ſuppoſing it to be but four Miles 
from Wellss, and if five Miles, then it muſt 
Now, at 
what Time did this Witneſs ſee her? She 
ſays it was duſkiſh, The 29th of January 
was the Day after a new Moon, ſo there could 


be no Moon-Light; and if it was duſkiſh, 


it could not be ſo late as five o'Clock. A 
great deal of Pains was taken in the Croſs- 
xamination of this Witneſs, to fix the Time 


of her being at the Place, where ſhe is ſup- 


poſed to have met the Defendant. At three 
o'Clock ſhe left her own Houſe, —ſhe had a 
Mile to go to one Mrs Carter's, —She had 
been there, but I think ſtaid not a Minute, — 
She called no where on the Road, —ſhe might 


indeed be detained a little by Acquaintances, 


who met her, but made no conſiderable Stop 


any where, - and met Canning within a quarter 
of a Mile of her own Houſe, on her Return 
 Home;—ſo then ſhe muſt have walked a Mile 
and three Quarters, and no more from three 


O'Clock, and make very little Stay. How 


late could it poſſibly be then? Let this Wo- 


man creep as flow as ſhe pleaſes, let her be 
as ſlow in walking, as ſhe appears in Inven- 


tion, ſhe could not eke out the Time ſo as 


to meet the Defendant, Even five o' Clock 


will not do—duſkiſh will not anſwer It 
muſt have been paſt ſix before Canning could 


poſſibly come to that Place, by her own Cal- 
But this Mrs Cobb has even ven- 


membrance of the Defendant's Face, By the 


Tip of ber Noſe! By what Light could ſhe 


make ſo nice an Obſervation after ſix in the 
Evening, on the 29th of January? 
Upon the Teſtimony of theſe three laſt Wit- 


neſſes, I ſhall only make this further Obſerva- 
tion, that, if it were poſſible to admit, they ſaw 
any Perſon in the Manner they have ſworn, it 
appears, by every Circumſtance, they all ſaw 


one and the ſame Perſon, and the Evidence 


of Dyer fully proves, that Woman was not 
the Defendant. 


the Objections 
which have occurred to me on that Part of 


the Caſe, relating to the Defendant's having 
been ſeen on the Endſield Road on the 1/7 and 


29th of January: By which it appears, that 
her Friends have reaped no great Benefit 
from their advertiſing for Evidence. 
The next Attempt was to anſwer the Proofs 
we gave of the Gypſies being at Abboi/bury 


on the 1/t of January; in my Obſervations. 


upon which, 1 ſhall not take up much of 
F your 


your Time. Indeed I cannot tale upon my- 
ſelf to enter minutely into the Evidence, be- 
cauſe 1 was unavoidably abſent” Yeſterday, 
when moſt of the Witneſſes to it were -exa- 
mined. But from the Notes of my learned 
Friend, the Gentleman, whom I have the 
Honour to aſſiſt, Lam authoriſed to ſay, the 
Defendant has had no better Succeſs in this 
Fart of her Caſe, than in the reſt. 

Are the Witneſſes to 
| being at Enfield before 4th of January 
ſo very certain, both as to the Perſon of Mary 
Squires, and the exact Times of wy her 
there, as to leave no Poſſibility of Mi ake ? 
If fo, this will reſt merely upon che Credit 
of the Witneſſes; - otherwiſe it will not admit 
of Difpute. For it is moſt certain, that the 
Witnefſes for the Crown cannot poſſibly be 
miſtaken | in either of theſe Reſpe&s. 

It is obſervable, that none of the Defen- 
dant* s Witneſſes pretend to have ever ſeen 
Mary Squires with either of her two Children; 
whereas every one of our Witneſſes, [wears ar 
- rectly to all their Perſons. | 
With what Uncertainty do the Defendant! $ 


Witneſſes ſpeak alſo to Point of Time! Some 


of them do not know one Day, and ſome not 
one Month from another, and ſome are ig- 


norant whether Chriſtmas is in June or Ja- 
nuary.— One keeps the Day of the Month by 


his Clock, — another Fn i 'herſelf to the 


Almanack, without being able to diſtinguiſh 
byon what Day of the Week ſuch a particu- 
The Experiment 


lan Day of the Month was. 
was made upon her Croſs- Examination, and 


an Almanack was put into her Hand, —ſhe 


underſtood nothing by it. But, ſays : the, I 
ſwear from the Affiſtance of a 505 Alma- 
nack; yet what had been ſhewn her, Was the 
ſame cut into Leaves and bound up. 


inconcluſive, or to Papers and Books, not 
one of which has been produced. It was ma- 
terial for them to be exact, and they ſaw the 
Neceſſity of being ſo. 
produce no written Evidence to aſcertain 
Facts of ſuch Conſequence, fince by their 


_ own Account this was to be had ?—ls it not 


apparent, no Diligence has been wanting in 
this Defence to lay before you every Circum- 
ſtance that could be conſtrued in their Fa- 


vour? To what Cauſe can ſuch Omiſſion be 


aſcribed? Perſons ſpeaking merely upon Me- 
mory are very liable to miſtake ; and in a 
Cauſe of ſo much Spirit, the Zeal of Wit- 
neſſes may urge them to ſtrain the Truth at 
leaſt, even where they would not venture at 
direct Perjury. Falſhood is gloſſed with 
Doubtfulneſs, and Doubts are raiſed We Cer- 
tainty. 05 
An Jhiſtance of this was exernpliged'i in tho 
Evidence of Anne Jobnſon, who ſwears ſhe 
law Mary Squires at Enfield on the 18th of 


January. Was it poſſible for any Witneſs to 


be more poſitive than this Woman? She re- 
members the Time perfectly, it was juſt two 
Days after ſhe carried her Work Home to 
Mr. Smitbam her Maſter, who entered in his 


Book the Time of its being dean dekvered out, 
and returned. i 0 $1.-297 09 
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e the Gypfy 8 
the 2 


Why then did they 


Here was a Reference to 4 Written Memo- 
randum, and the producing it would have 
fixed the Time paſt donde EC like all 
the reſt, was thought by thoſe con- 
cerned for the Defendant, © bs left merely 
upon the Credit of Memory. But; by Ac- 
cident, We got Acceſs to Mr. Smiibam's Book 
of Accounts, and he and his Daughter, in 
whoſe Hand- Writing the Entries were, have 
been ſo kind this Morning, as to produce the 
very Book, which Anne Johnſon referred to; 
by which it appears, that the Work was car- 
ried Home on the 234 of January. So that 
the Time of her having ſeen Mary Squires, 
two Days after, muſt have been on the 2 52h, 
which was the Day after Sguires's coming to 
Enfield, according to the Account "VE All our 
Witneſſes. N 5 

I do not mean by this to Apt; any Thing 
more than Miſtake to this Anne Jobyſon. 
Bur it ſhews how uncertain Memory is, how 
poſitively Witneſſes, warmed into a Conten- 
tion for Victory, will depoſe Facts, which 
they ſhould relate with ſome Degree of 
Doubtfulneſs, and ſhews indeed the Reaſon, 
Why no Books or Papers are produced. 
©. Sarah Star ſweats to the 1874, or 191 of 
January, and refers to a Note of Hand of 
the ſame Date, which ſhe delivered to Mr. 
Miles, the Defendant's then Attorney. Bur 
neither the Note itſelf, nor Mr. Miles, nor 
the Perſon, Who, Star ſays, Dru gne” the Note 
to her, is produced. 2 

In ſhort, for *tis Time to make an End, 
nothing concluſive appears. | 

Grace Kirby, another Witneſs, beady as the 
reſt, to fix an early Time of ſeeing Squires, | 
upon her Croſs-Examination is not certain of 
having ſeen her, till within eight Days before 


FS nguires's being apptehended, which was 
_ Gentlemen, thoſe, who pretend to "a poſi- _- 


f tive as to Time, either refer to Circumſtances 


the 1ſt of Februuty. 
"Wiſe Baſſet, is ſure of the Tie,” becauſe | 


The killed a Hog, on the Thurſday before 


new Chriſtmas-Day : and ſhe has no other 
Reaſon for fixing the Time, but becauſe = 
was the Monday was a Month after; 3 which : 
brings it to the 224 of January. 

How vague and uncertain is all this Evi. 


Hehce): compared with the clear, determinate, 


Politive, abſolute Teſtimony, that Mary Squires 
was at Abbotſhury on the 1 of January! I 
ſhould be aſhamed to take up more of your 
Time in Obſervations upon this Part of the 
. e 

They next call Ward and Jones to prove, 
wht Suſanna” Wells confeſſed the Defendant 5 
Confnement. 

Ward, kavies Juſt read the "News-Paper 
relating the Particulars of the - Defendant's 
Story, went to ſee Mother Wells in Clerken- 
well-Bridewell, and Jones went with him as 
His Friend. One of them (Ward, as I recol- 
lect) aſked Wells' * How came yen to keep 
i« the Girl a Forinigbt? To which Wells 
anſwered, © It was twenty-eight Days.“ The 
next Queſtion was, © In whats Room was 
"be ??” The Anſwer was, '* You know 
5. gh Room very well.” This was the 
hole Converſation tending to a Confeſſion. 
But ſuch a Confeſſion, Th may venture to 


lay, was never before given in Proof. = 
| V els, 


"7 B is be | 4 | : 2 3 6 & £ kd. + 
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Ik, on the Contrary, 


than I ſhall: trouble you to make. 
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Wells, at every other Time, both before 
and after this pretended Confeſſion, ſtoutiy 
denied every Article of the Charge. It is 
therefore moſt likely ſne did not mean, at 
this Time, to admit it. And if you conſider 
the Occaſion of M ard and Jones going there, 
and the very Words of the Converſation, you 
will find that Wells really confeſſed nothing, 
but only corrected Ward's Miſtake by the 
Charge againſt her. The News Paper had 
mentioned, that Wells had confined the Girl 
twenty-eight Days, A ard had miſtaken it for 
a Fortnight, and //ells ſet him right: The 
Whole of which, taken together, amounts to 
Juſt as much as if Wells had more fully anſwer- 
ed, viz, you are miſtaken as to Time, for I am 
charged with having confined her twenty- 
JJ KA enens oe 
Her Anſwer to the other Queſtion naturally 


bears the ſame Conſtruction, - you know the 


„ Room very well.” What Room did he 
know? That which he had read an Account 
of, and in which the Girl had faid ſhe was 
confiniedtift £6 ood Ie ans OD ootget, 
This is the natural and the only ſenſible 
Expoſition of the Words. If Wells intended 
to confeſs the Crime ſhe was accuſed of, 


ſomething more would have been ſaid explain- 


ing the Motives and Deſign of ſuch an ex- 
traordinary Tranſaction. The ſame Curioſity 
which carried theſe two Witneſſes to Bride- 


well would certainly have urged them to fur- 


ther Queſtions ; and the ſame Candour, which 
tis pretended Confeſſion ſu | 
Time in Wells, would as certainly had led her 
to explicit Anſwers. ' L Fen wag 
„Wells did not "intend 
a Confeſſion, how infamous was it in theſe 


Men, by a pretended Miſtake of a Fortnight 


| Inſtead of twenty eight Days, to enſnare her 


into an Anſwer,” which byan/equivocal Inter- 


pretation ſhould! amount to a Confeſſion, and 


leave it unexplained, in order to be furniſned 


JJJ*XT 3t ff TOTS IT or IOns get 
If this was the only ſcandalous Part of the 
Defence, it would require more Obſervation 


Io“ as little Purpoſe was the Attempt by 
Daniel Stephens, a Publican, to prove the 
Confeſſion of Mary Squires in Clerkenwell Pri- 
ſon. This Witneſs went there with two or 
three Gentlemen to ſee her, about three or four 
Days after her Commitment. But who theſe 
Gentlemen are, or why they do not appear to 
ſupport this Man's Evidence, we know not. 


The whole Confeſſion amounts to no more 


than this, namely, hat I am here for, I 
am innocent ; and afterwards ſpeakin 

of being at Well's Houſe, * I believe whilſt 
* 1 was there, Elizabeth Canning was there.” 
This, and this alone, they call a Confeſſion ; 


to procure which, they treated her with a 


Bottle of Wine. Severities had been tried 
before to no manner of purpoſe : ſhe had 
been complaining, that tay had buffetted 
her about, becauſe ſhe was not willing to 
anſwer Queſtions. But good Words and a 
Bottle of Wine opened the old Woman's 


| Heart, and ſhe frankly confeſſed to theſe 


civil Gentlemen, What ?—that ſhe was inno- 
cent of the Charge againſt her. But ſhe 56. 
lieved, whilſt ſhe was there, Elizabeth Canning 


of Confeſſion: + 
ppoſes at this 


ſwear what in Truth ſhe could not. 


was there, She hever ſaid ſhe knew, but ſhe 
believed. It is plain ſhe never ſaw her, for if 


ſhe had ever ſeen her, it could not reſt upon her 
Belief; And the Witneſs himſelf is ſo doubt- 
ful of the Words ſpoken, that nothing, beſides 
the Innocence of Squires, and the Perjury of 
Canning, can be collected from it. At firſt, 
Stevens was poſitive, that the Words were 1 
< I believe, while I was there Canning was 
« there.” Then the Witneſs believes theſe 
was the Words—and then the Words were, 
* to be ſure Canning was there, as ] believe.” 

And ſeveral Times afterwards, the Witneſs 


varied the Expreſſion, and could never fix it. 


What a Confeſſion is here proved! A ſtead- 
faſt Declaration of her own de coup- 
led with a Belief, touching a Tranſaction, 
which if innocent ſhe muſt be ignorant of. 

This poor Woman was a Stranger to Wells, 
having never ſeen her till the twenty-fourth of 
January, when ſhe came to lodge in her 
Houſe. Eight Days after, ſhe (with all the 
People of the Houſe) was apprehended on the 
Accuſation of Canning, that ſhe had been rob- 


bed and confined there Wells bore an infa- 


mous Character univerſally ;—Canning*'s Com- 
pot was favoured by ſeveral Perſons of 
"redit and Reputation, and therefore Squires 


Was inclined to believe the Girl had been rob- 


bed by ſome body, and'that her Story might 
be partly true. But her own Innocence ſhe 
perſiſted in ; ſo there's an End of all Pretence 
They next call Witneſſes to impeach the 
Evidence of Natus and ä Es 
Nathani#| Crompton ſays,” that ſo lately as 


laſt Friday Fortnight, the twenty-firſt of 5 


April, he "aſked Judith Natus . How came 
you to have the Conſcience, knowing this 


* poor, innocent Creature was at Mother 
_ © 'ellss, to go and be againſt her?“ And that 
Judith Natus atiſwered, ** Indeed, Mr. Cromp- 


e fon | cannot ſay, But ſhe really was there, 
6 whe we one mere,” ö 
_ Conſidering theſe Words, as an Excuſe, in 
anſwer to Crompton's Reproach for giving 
Evidence againſt Canning, you will have no 


- Difficulty in believing the very Reverſe of 
 whatthar Witneſs intends ; and conſidering the 
Time of this Converſation, it looks as if this 


Crompton was tampering with the Witneſs to . 
Cromp- 

ton is certain to every Word ſpoken, and in- 
deed it was very material he ſhould be ſo; 
for by ſtriking out the ſingle Word (Sut) 
the Senſe would be intirely altered, and then 
the Anſwer would be proper to the Queſtion. 

And that Crompton goes too far in ſwearing to 
the very Expreſſion appears by the next Wit- 
neſs, his Wife, who gives Evidence of theſe. 
Words only, Indeed Mr. Crompton ſhe 
« really was there, when we lodged there.” 
The former Part of the Words I cannot 
ce ſay but“ is intirely left out. So that it re- 
mains doubtful what were all, and the par- 
ticular, though few, Words made uſe of 
upon this Occaſion, You will therefore ap- 


ply your Attention to the Subſtance of this 
Converſation, that Judith Natus was re- 
proached with giving falſe Evidence, and that 


That 


ſhe was juſtifying herſelf. 
„ ws, he & 
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That Natus and his Wife lay at Mllx's dur- 
ing the Month of January, is ſuppoſed even 
by this very Witneſs. Now I ſhould be glad 
to know in what Part of the Houſe they lay. 
It appears that every other Room in the 
Houle, except the Hay-loft, was wholly occu- 
pied by the reſt of the Family. And if they 
lay in the Hay-loft, ir could. not be, while 


the Defendant was there, becauſe ſhe ſwore, 


© ſhe did not ſee a human Creature during 
c all the Time of her Confinement, but once 
te through a Crack of the Door.” 
Further to diſcredit Fortune Natns's Evi- 
dence, one Jactſon is called to prove the Pro- 
poſal of a Wager by Natus, at the three Swans, 
whether he had not lain out of Wellis Houſe 
a ſingle Night during the Month of January. 
This was intended to contradict Natus, as 
having, in his Evidence, denied propoſing 
any ſuch Wager. But in Reality Vatus was 
ſo far from denying it, that he himſelf gave 
an Account of his having lain out of the 
Houſe ohe Night, and no more: 
Wife, you may remember, gave the ſame 
Account. This Circumſtance, ſo confirmed 
by the Defendant's Witneſs, would add Credit 
to Natus, if he ſtood in need of it. 
Ihe next Evidence is to the Impeachment 
of Natus's Character, by three Perſons ſwear- 
ing with ſuch Rancour and Malice, as is ſuf- 


| themſelves, -—- | 


One of them, in effect, ſays, he believes 
Fortune Natus is ſo infamous a Fellow, that 


without the Temptation of Intereſt, or any 


Paäaſſion to indulge, but merely for the ſake of 
giving falſe Teſtimony, and from his Propen- 
tity to lying, he would perjure himſelf in a 


Court of Juſtice. _ 


But let not human Nature bear the Re- | 


proach of ſuch a Character. There cannot be 


a Man on this Side Hell ſo abandoned by his 
Maker, as that raſh Witneſs would have you 


to think. The Earth has never bore ſuch a 
Monſter, as to fall in love with naked Falſhood. 


What Devil incarnate was ever heard of, 


who did not incline to Truth, till he was 
Warped by ſome particular Temptation to 


leave her? For has not the Author of Nature 


created her lovely in the Eyes of all Mankind? 


Let any Man breathing aſk his own Heart, 


whether he was ever perſwaded to embrace a 


Falſhood, till ſhe was robed in the Garb of Simplicity, and ſhe having been repreſent - 


Truth to deceive him ? It would be a Contra - 
diction in Terms to fay otherwiſe. The Wit- 
neſs, who is capable of repreſenting Vatus in 
ſuch Colours, muſt be conſcious of the Truth 
of this Obſervation, and feel himſelf impelled 
to ſuch a horrids Miſrepreſentation either by 
| Avarice or Revenge, or ſome Paſſion, which 
tie es n, ti fits; 
But fee the real Character of this Natus, 
by one, who knows him better.—Mr. Bell, 
his Maſter, ſays, he has known him very well 
for fifteen Months paſt, and that he is his 
Servant—that he is a very honeſt, civil, and 
| induſtrious Man—that- he never once caught 
him in a Lye in his Life——that he has now 
eight Servants, and would be glad to have 
his Fellow. I 


The ſame Man may indeed have ſeveral 


Characters, as different People are differently 


And his 
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affected to him. And perhaps it would be a 
good general Rule to take the Medium be- 
twixt the two Extremes of any Character what- 
ever. But ſurely there never were two ſuch 
Extremes as theſe concerning the ſame Cha- 
racter before; and conſidering the Nature of 
the Evidence, and who are the Witneſſes, I may 
very ſafely reſt upon the Credit of Natus's 
Talio, eſpecially as it has been ſo well 
ſupported by many other Witneſſes, atteſting 
ſuch a Number of Circumſtances to confirm it. 
Another Witneſs, Mr. Metcalf, was called 
to contradict Mr. Vbi ßen, as to the time 


of his receiving the Sign-iron. But Met- 


calf's Evidence is ſo very uncertain and in- 
determinate, that it proves nothing. He 
ſwears to a Tranſaction upon the 87h of Ja- 
nuary; but when he is called upon to aſſign 
his Reaſon for being particular to the Day 
of the Month, all he can ſay is, that he keeps 
his Reckoning by his Clock, and is ignorant 
whether his Account is according to the old 


Stile, or new. 


But Mr. Vbiſfen's Evidence is ſuſficiently 
ſupported by ſeveral Circumſtances; the time = 
is fixed beyond all doubt, and there now 


remains no Stain upon his Character. 


Gentlemen, I think I have taken Notice 


of all the material Circumſtances on both 
ficient to overthrow all Pretence of Credit in Sid 


* * 


_ © tber' s. — It has been proved, that there was * 


no Grate in the Chimney. at Wells's.. 
And I ſhould have added to the Obſerva- 
tions. upon the Evidence of the Mother, who 
proved the Defendant's Hand - Writing to 
ſome Papers now before you, that the 
Innocence of the Defendant having been 
moſt cogently | inferred from her ſuppoſed 


ed as 4 „ filly, illiterate Creature, in- 
capable of 'inventing ſuch a Story, to furniſh 
her Advocates with ſo excellent an Argu- 


ment, ſhe ſett her Mark to her Information 


before Mr. Fielding, as if unable to write her 
Name ; which Information 1s alſo before you. 
I dare ſay it was not then imagined that this 


| Marks-Woman had received ſo good an Edu 


cation. Who would have thought, upon 
reading the Pamphlet, which. that good Ma- 
giſtrate was pleaſed to oblige the World with, 
containing the Information at large, | with 
ſuch ingenious Remarks upen her Stupidity z 
ho would have dreamt, that this“ Child 
«in Years, more ſo in Uuderſtanding, was 
able to write a very fair, legible Hand ? 
And this may ſerve as a Specimen to ſhew 
what mean Artifices have been made uſe of to 
deceive Mankind. YES SE 
e Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen, you have. now before yon the 


whole Merits of this Cauſe ; the Subject of 
univerſal. Controverſy, which it is hoped your 
Verdict will put an End to. 1 


Permit me, therefore, to remind you briefly 


of what you muſt neceſſarily believe, in order 
to acquit the Defendant of the Charge againſt 


aſtoniſhing Story of ſeveral. Incidents, every 
one of which is, to the higheſt Degree, im- 
probable.” You muſt alſo believe, that above 
forty Witneſſes. to the Alibi of the Gypſy are 
all guilty of Perjury, although there is a 
greater Combination of Circumſtances to add 
Credit to their Evidence, than was ever before 
required to ſatisfy a human Enquiry. To 
this End, you muſt alſo believe, that all theſe 
Witueſſes conſpired to this Perjury, and pre- 
concerted every Circumſtance with ſo much 
Art and Contrivance, as to defeat the Poſſi- 


F ee 
But if, notwithſtanding, you can prevail 


curring to me upon the various Circumſtan- 
ces in this very long Trial. Many of them 


may, perhaps, have been unneceſſary, or 


improper, whilſt ſome, which I may have 


whatever Errors are imputable to me in the 
Courſe of this Proſecution, I ſolemnly pro- 

it, that the mis-ſtating or miſapplying any 
'acts, has been intirely foreign to my Inten- 
tion throughout the Cauſe.z in the Merits of 
which I have at no. Time. been ingaged; 
other wile than, as I conceived, the Duty of 


_ their n 


Lord Chief Juſtice Zefferys would have been 
glad to have hanged him, but would not fuffer 
s perjured Perſon to be examined againſt him. 


. Gentlemen 
omitted, ſhould have been enſorced; but 


ty Profeſnon directed me: And this Duty 
I have diſcharged to the beſt of my Abilities. 
_ 1 only; beg leave to mention one Thing; 
There has been one Reaſon attempted to he 
given, Why a very material Witneſs is not 


attended with the utmoſt Inconveniency 
to the Priſoner at the Bar ; that is, Virtue 
Hall, by her not being called we can give no 
Evidence relative to her; that is, as to what 
ſhe has ſaid, and the Means uſed in her Re- 
Reaſon (becauſe ſhe is not in Law a Witneſs) 
but I beg leave to fay; that according to all 
the Caſes and common Practice every Day, 
ſhe is a Witneſs ; it only goes to her Credit, 
and that goes to the Jury. You know the 
Caſe of Cartwright at Heriferd, he confeſſed 
he had perjured himſelf in four or five dif- 
ferent Courts; I ſhould. be glad if the Court 


would deliver their Opinions on it, 
„„ + 08 | 0 FR | 


"1 Mr, Boron Lars. 


05 I believe Witneſſes have very often been 
called, that have declared they have been per- 


jured in other Inſtances; but I will never 
admit or ſuffer a Perſon, that will ſay they 


have been perjured in another Affair, and [ 
knew it before they were ſent for. When ſhe 
{wears true I cannot tell; but that ſhe has ſware 


= 


falſe once, I muſt know. — 


In the Caſe of Subornation of Perjury they = 


„ tbe Te. > 
fo much to 
* Mr. Recorder. 8 | 
that in the Trial of Titus Oats, 


What muſt ſuch Set of Witneſſeſs ſwear? Why, 
they muſt ſet out in ſaying they have been pur- 


jur' d before. Then what is the Conſequence ? 
3 pole | but that they muſt deſtroy their own Credit. 
_ beth Canning, proved to be felt-contradicted 7 


04 Mr. Baron Legge. 


> When a Witneſs ſtands up and tells us ſhe 


has once ſwore falſe, what Credit can be given 


to her Teſtimony? 


Mr. Davy. 


I have known ſuch Witneſs examined more 


than once; the Jury have a Right to call and 
examine her, but I have no Right to call her, 
neither has the Defendant. ; 't 


of the Jury, Elizabeth Canning, 
the ' Priſoner at the Bar, ſtands indicted: for 
Perjury, in ſwearing that Mary Squires, — 
[ See tbe Iadidmunt, the Perjury affigned, and the 


| Averment mentioned before in this Trea!:] —But 


as this is a Trial of unuſual Length, and of great 
Expectation, I ſhall ſtate the Evidence in tbe 
cleareſt Manner I tave been able to collect it, 
and if, in the ftatir'g the ſeveral Facts rg 
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have been laid before you, during the Courſe 
of this long Proceeding, I ſhould accidentally 
diſcloſe my own Opinion, I muſt deſire that 
it may have no Weight, or make the leaſt 
Impreſſion on you, in determining your Ver- 


dict otherwiſe than as the Weight of the Evi- 


dence juſtifies it. As this Indictment is tounded 
upon the Evidence given by Elizabeth Canning 
againſt Mary Squires,- on whoſe Teſtimony ſhe 
was capitally convicted, Thomas Gurney, the 
Short-Hand- Writer is called, who ſays, that 
upon the 22d Day of February, Mary Squires 


was tried ia this Court; and upon that Trial, 


Elizabeth Canning ſwore, That on the firſt Day 
of January, in the Tear 1753. ſbe bad been at 
Salt-Petre-Bank to fee her Uncle and Aunt, and 
ſtaid there till about nine at Night ;—that ber 


Uncle and Aunt came with ber to Aldgate, 


when they * parted; — that ſhe was then alone, 


and fo came down Houndſditch and over Moor- 


fields by Bedlam Wall, where two-Tuſty Men, 
both in great Coats, laid bold of ber, and took 
Half a Guinea in alittle Box out of ber Pocket,and 


three Shillings that were looſe ; —that they after- 
wards tied her Hands bebind ber, and dragged | 
ber to Welles Houſe at Endfield- Waſh, where 


they arrived about four o Clock in the” Morning; 
 —that' ſhe ſaw' there” the ſaid Gypſey ' + oman 
Squires /itting in a Chair, who took ber by the 
Hand, and aſked her if ſbe choſe to go their 
Way, ſaying, that if ſhe did ſhe ſhould have fine 


Cloths, but ſhe retuſing. Mary Squires then 
took a Knife out of a Dreſſer Drawer, and cut 


vibe Lace of her Stays, and took them from ber; 
 —that Mary Squires gave her a Slap onthe 


Face, and puſhed - ber up "Stairs out "of the 


Kitchen into a Room called the Hay lot, and 


four Pieces of Bread, a Fire place and a 
Grate; —that ſhe continued there a Month by 
the Weeks, all but a few Hours; — that ſhe 
broke down a Board that was nailed up at the 
Inſide of the Window, aud got out on Monday 
tbe twenty-ninth of January about four o Clock 


in the Afternoon , —that jhe took out o, the Grate 


in the Chimney an old ſort of a Bet'gown and 
 Hanakerchief, which ſhe tied over" ber Head 
inſtead of a Cap; and got to her Mother's 
Houſe in Aldermanbury about a Quarter after 
len o'Clock at Night. EE EA ih 


In order, therefore, to prove that the Evi- 
dence ſhe then gave was falſe, a great Num- 


ber of Witneſſes have been called to prove 


Mary Squires at a different Place at the Time 
on which Elizabeth Canning has ſworn to her 
robbing her at Wells's at Endſield-· Maſb. 


kin, who ſays, that ſhe keeps a Publick- 


_ Houle at South Parrot, which is ſome Miles 


beyond AZbotſbury in Dorſetſhire, is poſitive 
the ſaw Mary Sguires, her Son and Daughter 
at her Houſe on'the-29:h of December 1752; 
that they lodged at her Houſe that Night, 
the Reaſon: of her remembering it, that two 
Gentlemen that Day had been there, left their 
Reckoning unpaid; that Mary Squires, her 
Son and Daughter. went away next Morning, 
is particularly 3 to Mary Squires, hav- 
ing never feen ſuch another remarkable Wo- 


i 


eth Canning, Spinfier. 


man; that ſhe is more poſitive to the Son 
than to the Daughter, for he had a Bag 


which he carry'd under his Arm; they all 


travelFd on Fotf. 
The next Witneſs was Alice Furmer, who 
lives at Mynbiard's Gap, ten Miles beyond 
Abbolſbury, ſays, that the ſaw Mary Squires 
at Wynhiard's Gap, about eight or nine 
o' Clock on the Saturday Morning next after 
New Chriſtmas, with her Son and Daughter; 
the Reaſon! of her being ſo. poſitive to Mary 
Szuires is, that having ſeen the Picture of 
Mother Sbipton, ſhe thought ſhe reſembled 
that Picture. They all. ſtaid about an Hour 
at her Houſe, and had a Quart of Beer, and 
ſome! Bread and ' Cheeſe, and when they 
parted: with her, ſaid, that they would come 
and ſee her again at old Chriſtmas ; that they 
all went towards Abbotſbury, which is 10 or 


eleven Miles from „ bynbiard's Gap; that 
ſhe had Teen them come into South Parrot 


the Day before, and ſeeing they were Gypſies, 
her Mother aſked if ſhe was not frightened, 
this ſne remembers was on a Saturday was, be- 
cauſe ſhe had a Mind to have gone that Day 
to Crewkbern-Market to buy ſome Things 
againſt Old Gbriſtmas, but her Mother would 
not let her go; ſhe ſaw a Bag under the Son's 
Arm, and the Daughter dreis'd very neat in 
a white Holland Gown; has never ſeen them 

ſince; but is very poſitive to them, that they 

had a Mug of Beer, and paid for it. 
Ihe next Witneſs who undertakes to 


prove the whole: Journey to Endfield-Waſh is 


George Squires," Who is Son to Mary Squires, 
who ſays he was at South Parrot on Friduy 


| next after! new Cbriſimas Day, and they put 
ſhut the Door, and threained ber if ſbe ſtirrea 

or moved to cut ber Throat; —that when Day- 
ligbt appeared ſbe couid jee in the'Room a black 
Pitcher not quite full of Water, about twenty- 


up at the Ned Lion there, ſtaid one Night 


only, chat (they ſet out from Newington near 
Southwark about ſeven or eight Weehs before 
Michaelmas ”preceding) from South Parrot 
they all went to-'binyard's Gap, and then 
to'Litton, that they lay there upon Saturday, 
and he left his Mother and Siſter there, and 
went to Abbotſbiry on Sunday, to ſee ſome 
Friends he had there, and particularly to ſee 
William Clarke : Chat He and Clarke went to 
Litton, for his Mother and Siſter, the Monday 
following, and at Litton the Siſter, Clarke 
and he ' dined together. His Mother being 
gone towards Abbolſbury to ſee for Clarke and 
him; but upon her Return dined with them. 


After Dinner they all ſet out for Abbotſbury, 
and arrived there upon the Monday Night, 


being the 1ſt of January, and lay there, at 
the Sign of the Ship, at one Gibbons's ; they 
danced 'till twelve o' Clock at Night, and 
ſeveral People were with them. His Partner 
was Gibbons's Siſter, and having been at Ab- 


Boꝛlſbury before, he knew ſeveral there. Clarke 
The firſt of theſe Witneſſes is Hefter Hop- 


danced with his Siſter, and that his Mother, 
his Siſter and himſelf ſtaid at Abbotſbury from 
the 1 to the 9th of January; that the 1/2 
of January being a wet Day, one Andreu 
Wake, who was then an Exciſeman at Abbot/- 
bury, borrowed his Great Coat of him, in 
order to make his Survey. That on Tueſday 
che ninth of January, his Mother and Siſter 
and himſelf left Abbotsbury : Clarke went with 
them, and went to a Place called Pozfham, 
about a Mile and a half from Abbotsbury. 
The next Day they went to Ridgeway mw 
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five ot ſix Miles from Abbatsbury,. Clarke and 
he lay together, and lay there at the Sign of 
the Ship, at one Betlq's, where there hap- 
pened to be a Horſe which had juſt died, 


and his Money being ſhort, left a Piece of 


Nankeen for his Reckoning, his Mother and 
Siſter being then with him. From thence on 
Thurſday the eleventh, they all went to Dor- 
cbeſter, and there they had an Account of his 
Siſter Mary's Illneſs, and then they deter- 
mined to haſten to her, and the Waters being 
very much out, he carried his Mother upon 
his Back, and a Miller took his Siſter on a 
Horſe behind him thraugh the Water; they 
travelled on foot almoſt the whole Night, and 
arrived at a Village called Cbadley, which is 
four Miles beyond Blandford, and on the Sa- 
turday following, they all lay at Marten in a 


Barn belonging to Farmer Thane; on the dun- 


day after they all went to Coombe and lay there 


at one Greville s, the Sign of che Lamb, who 
is ſince. dead: On the Aenday following he 


does nat recollect where they lay, neither can 
he recollect where they all lay till his Arrival 
at Baſingſt ele, and when they got there they 
put up at the Spread Eagle, where the Wo- 
man of the Houſe, at his Siſter's Requeſt 
 wratea Letter to Clarke at Abbotsbury ; they lay 

that Night at a Place called Old Baſing (their 
uſual way: ob: travelling; being about ten Miles a 
Day) from thence they went to Bagſbot, and lay 
at the Sign of the Grey- hound there, and 
arri ved and day there upon the Saturday, and 


on the Sunday he went to London to fee his 


| Siſter-Mary, and on the Monday he brought her 


_— Hrentfard to One Mrs. Eawards's, where: 
they all ſtaid till Tueſday. and. on Tueſgey they 

all went to the Sign of the Seven Siſters at a a 

Green near Tattenbam, and on Wedneſday they 


all arrived at Mrs. Mells's at Endfield (whom 


he never ſa before), but was recommended 
there. That before they went to Mrs. Hells's. 
they called at another Houſe, Where they were 
recommended to a Houſe at Cheſbunt, but 
that being too far they went to Wells“ s, where 


he left his Mother and Siſters; that in two or 


three Days after he went to London to receive 
ſome Money and returned next Day, and 


found his Mather and Siſters at Welis's. His 
Mother and Siſters lay in the Room over the 


Parlour, and he lay in a little Room fronting 

the Stairs, and Wells, her Daughter, and 
Virtue Hall lay in a Room on the left Hand, 
and one Fortune Natus and his Wife lay in a 
Room ſome few Steps out of the Kitchen; 


that during the Time they were at Wells's 


they bought their chandlery Ware of one 
Larney, and it being Herring Time they lived 


very much upon Herrings, which they bought 
of an old Man who carried them about to 
ſell. That during the whale Time he was. 
at Welles he never ſaw the Priſoner Canning, 
neither had he ever ſeen! her before his Mo- 
ther was arreſted, which vas on Thurſday the 
_ firſt of February. Upon chis croſs Examina - 
tion he ſays, that he cannot recollect where 


he was the Chriſtmas before he ſet out towards 


Daorſetſhire, neither can he recollect the ſeve- 
ral particular Places through which he tra- 
velled, except Lewis and Salisbury, and ſome 


other principal Towns in the Weſt of Eng- 
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of January, for he ſaw them there every Day, 


land. He gives an Account of th © 
Journey from South Perrot to Enfield, 35 * 
four Days, which is from their Arrival K 
Coombe till they got to Baſing ſtoke. A 
T hen to confirm the Account which George 
res"'has given, they call a great many 
Vitneſſes, the firſt is Fobn Try, who is a 
Tyler, and Plaſterer, lives at Ly:ton in Dorſet- 


ſhire, he ſays, that he ſaw a Gipſey the zoth 


of December at one James Hawtkins's a Pub. 
lick-houſe, that it was on a Saturday; he 
remembers it becauſe it was new Chriſtmas 
Time, and the Monday following was New- 
Year's-Day ; is very poſitive both 10 Mz 

Squires, her Son, and her Daughter, the Part 
of the Houſe he ſaw them in was the Kitchen, 
and has known Mary Squires for thirty Years. 


Francis Gladman is called next, is ſure that 
he ſaw Mary Squires,” her Son and Daughter 


at Litton in the Morning on the firſt of Ja- 


nuary, for he ſhaved George Squires the Fun- 
day before, he remembers the Lay particularly 
becauſe he was one of the Ringers who rung 
in the New-Year. That Mary Squires was 
asked whether ſhe could tell Fortunes, and 
the ſaid no. Then he asked her, whether ſhe 
could fpeak Spaniſh or French? who anſwered, 


ſhe could not. The next Witneſs is 


James Angel, who ſays, that he ſaw Mary 
Squires and her Daughter at Hawkinss at 


But he did not ſee George Squires becauſe he 
was gone to Abbotsbury ;, he remembers it be- 
cauſe the Aonday following he was called to 
ring in the New-Year ; He did not ſee Mary 
Squires in the Evening becauſe ſhe was gone 
to Abbotsbury, which was three Miles from 


« * 


Litton, The next Witneſs is th 
James Hawkins, who remembers that Mary 


Squires, her Son and Daughter came to his 


Houſe at Litton on Saturday the thirtieth of 
December, and they ſtaid there all Sunday, ex- 


cept George, who went to Abbotsbury on the 


Sunday, and that George Squires and William 
Clarke returned from Abbotsbury about ten 
or eleven o Clock on Monday Morning, and. 
after they had dined they all ſet out for Ab- 
botsbury about two o' Clock the ſame Day. 


Hilliam Clarke is called next, who lives at 
Abbotsbury, is very well acquainted with Mary 
Sguires, her Son and Daughter; that George 
Squires came to him at Abbotſbury on Sunday 


the thirty - firſt of December, he ſtaid with him 


there till Monday Morning, that he aſked 
George after his Siſter Lucy, who told him, that 
his Mother and ſhe were at Litton; that they 


both together went to Litton next Morning 
where they arrived about three o' Clock, 
Mary Squires was not there upon their firſt 
Arrival, becauſe ſhe went towards 4bbotſbury to 
meet her Son George, that upon her coming 


back to Litton, they all dined together upon 
a boiled Fowl; and after Dinner he went with 


them to Abborſbury, and it being the firſt of 
January they had a Dance at Gibbons's the 
Sign of the Ship chere. That Lucy Squares 
was his Partner, and one Arnold play?d on 
the Muſick; is very ſure, that both Mary 
Squires, her Son and Daughter were at Ab- 


botſbury upon that Day, and is as fure that 


they all continued there till Tueſday the ninth 


and 


"ws 


and upon that Tueſday, he ſat out; with them 
on their Journey, and went with them to 

Polſban, and then to Ridgeway, where he 
they had Beef Stakes for their = and 
when he parted with them, George borrowed 
ſix Shillings of him; that he, the Witneſs, 
deſired Lucy to write to him, and told her 
how to direct to him; that he has known 

Mary Squires, her Son and Daughter four 
Tears. 

The next is Joby Gibbons, who keeps the 
Sign of the Old Ship at Abbotsbury, knows 
Mary Squires, her Son and Daughter; has 
known Mary Squires for three Years, is very 
politive they were all at his Houſe the firſt 
of January, 1753, in the Evening, dancing; 
that George danced with his Wife, Lucy with 
Clarke, that they all ſtayed at his Houſe from 
that time till Tue/day the ninth of January, 
and remembers. that while they were there 

the Exciſeman borrowed George's Great- Coat 
to go his Rounds; that they and Clarke went 


away together on Tueſday the ninth of Ja- 


nuary.. He was a Witneſs at the Trial of 
Mary Squires, but doth not remember he was 


_ aſk'd about the Dancing on the firſt of Ja- 


nuary. 
George Clements i is lo next, "who conflicts 


what the other Witneſſes. have ſworn about 
the Dancing at Gibbons's, in every Circum bu 


ſtance ; that he ſaw Mary Sguires, her Son, 
and Daughter at Abbotshury the ſecond and 
third of January; the Sunday following he 
dined with them at Gibbons s, that Clarke and 
they ſet out together the Tuęſday following, 
that he knows them all very well, remembers 
Mary Squires forty Years. The next is, 


Melchixedeſ Arnold, Who is a Blackſmith, 


lives at Abbotsbury, $4 ſaw Mary Squires, aA 
Son and Daughter at Abbotabury the firſt of 
January, at the Old Ship there; remembers 


the Dancing that night, played on the Fiddle, 


that Clark was Lucy's Partner, and George was 
Mary Gibbons's Partner, that he ſaw them all 
ſeveral times during the Week they were 
there, and remembers all the ſeveral Circum- 
| ſtances mentioned by the other Witneſſes. 
John Ford is called next, whois 4 Carpenter, 
1 lives at Abbotsbury, is Uncle to Gibbons, 


who keeps the Old Ship, which is the Exciſe- 


Office, ſaw Mary Squires, her Son and Daugh- 


ter there every Day during their Stay there, 


which was from the firſt of January to the ninth, 
knows Mary Squires as well as his own Mo- 
ther; that he ſells Bread, and they bought their 

Bread of him during the whole Time Trey: 
ſtayed. The next is 
Daniel Wallice, who a is 113 at t Abbotſ- 
bury, is very. poſitive that he ſaw MarySquires, 

her Son and Daughter at Abbotsbury on Sun- 
day the ſeventh of January, and that George 
Squires bought Sugar of him; that ſeeing 
Mary Squires at the Day of his having bought 
a new Jack, ſhe aſked him to dine With her 
that Day. Then they call 

Hugh Bond, who is a ie at A 
bury, who ſays, that on the thirty- firſt of De- 
cember, being Holiday- time he went to ſee his 


Wife who was ill in Devonſbire, and he re- 


turned to Abbotsbury on Monday the eighth of 
January; that he lodged at the Old Ship, is 

very poſitive that he ſaw Mary Squires, her 
Son and Daughter there that Night, and- ſaw 
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them at the Old Ship 


members that Arnold 
and he being a Dealer in Cyder he ſurvey'd 


ning) Spfr. 

them there next Morning, the ninth ole Jg. 
nuary,; that he had ſome Converſation with 
George Sguires along with one Wake an Ex- 
ciſeman, who officiated for one Ward un Ex- 


ciſeman who was then ſick, and Wale lay at 
the Ship in the ſame Bed where ard us d to 


Tye, and that George Sguires lay in wee 


Bed in the ſame Room. Then 

Jobn Bayly is called, who is a 8 at | 
Abbotsbury, he ſays he has known Mary Squires 
ten or fifteen. Years, and has known George 
and Lucy three Years is very poſitive" that 
he ſaw them all at the Old Ship there on 
Monday the firſt of January, that they con- 
tinued there from that Time till Tueſday the 
ninth, and that he ſhaved George twice. within 


that Time, and remembers it particularly 'by 


his Brother's ſetting out on the firſt of Janu-- 
ary for Briſtol, in order to go. to Sea. The 
next isn | * 
Thomas Hauſon, WhO 1 at ene ; 
has known Mary Squires, her Son and Daughter 
about four Years, and is very ſure he ſaw» 
there on Friday the 
fifth of January, and is ſure they are the ſame 
Perſons he had ſeen four Vears before, that 
Clark was with them, and it was reported pi 
that Clark and Ing Were Dwerthicarts, 'T hen | 
they ak 
James Hawkins, hs; is a | Weaver at Abbotf- 
Y, who remembers ſeeing Mary Squires, - 
her Son and Daughter at Abpotsbury: the firſt 
of January at Gibbons's, is certain that they 
all continued there from the firſt to the ninth 
of January, having ſeen them every. Day, 


and he particularly remembers the Dancing, 3 


and Arnold's playing on the Fiddle. Then 
Andrew ' Wake the Exciſemen, is call'd 


(who is mentioned by ſome of the for- 


mer Witneſſes) he ſays, that he was order'd to 
officiate as Exciſeman at Abbotſbury during the 
the Hlneſs of one Ward, who was taken lick 5 
there, that he went to Adbotſbury on. Su 


the -q1ft of December to Gibbons's the Sign of” 


the Ships, which is the Exciſe+Office, was in 
Company with George and Lucy Squires, and 


. Clarke at that Houſe, and on that Day; and 
that George and he lay in the ſame Room; and 


that he ſaw Mary Squires was in: Company 


with her and Lucy, and in the ſame Houſe on 


the Medneſday following; he alſo remembers 


the Dancing at Gibbons s on the firſt of 7auu- 
ary, and that George and Lucy Clarke dancd 


there on that Evening, and particularly re- 
played on the Fiddle, 


him, and this Witneſs being at that Time out 
of Order he borrowed a great Coat of George, 
and that Ma y Squires order'd ſomething for 
him to take, and ſays that he left the Exciſe 
Books with Ward, when he went away from 
Abbotſbury ; ; which was on the 14th of January, 


he then lor to thoſe” Books and fwears to 


the Entries and the Journal, ſays that when 
he went to bed at Abbotſbury he always went 
to his own Room thro” that where Mary Squires 
and Lucy lay, and that he generally ſaw them 


every Night during his Stay there, he after- 


wards went to Dorchefter where he ſaw in the 
News an Account of Elizabeth Canning's being! 
robbed by Mary Squires on the firſt of January, 
and that ſhe was found Guilty of, and that he 


then immediately ſaid, ſhe could not be the 


1 Wo- 
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Woman — 2 he ſaw her on that Day at 
Abbotſbury, he then went to Lewes and there he 
received the Commiſſioners of Exciſe Orders 
to attend the then Lord Mayor in London, and 
upon his Arrival there he went to Mary Squires 
then in Newgate who immediately knew him, 
and ſeemed rejoiced to ſee him, and put him 
in Mind of all the ſeveral Circumſtances be- 
forementioned, and concludes with faying, 
that ſhe is ſame Perſon that he ſaw at Abbots- 
bury at theTime he has ſworn to—The next is 
Francis Atwood (Who is produced to con- 
firm the Evidence of the laſt Witneſs, with 
Reſpect to the Entries in the Books return'd 
to the Exciſe Office by the Exciſe· Officers out 
of the Country, and he produces the Books, b 
which it appears that the laſt Witneſs Andrew 
Mate officiated for Fobn Ward (who was 
ill) during that Time of which Wake has given 
you an Account. The next Witneſſes are 


Wilkam Hayne, and Jobn Hayne, his Son, 


who both prove that Mary Squires, her Son 
and Daughter were all*.at Potfham (which is 
a few Miles off Abbotsbury) on the ninth of 
Fanuary, and that William Clark was with 
them, and that they lodged at the Sign of the 
Chequer there; that he invited them to his 
_ Houle, which they refuſing, he and one Chip- 
penbam, who was with him, went to them at 
the Chequer; that the Reaſon of the Father's 


being fo certain of the Day of the Month is, 


that becauſe he went to Abbotsbury the Day 
before, which was the eighth, he is ve 
0 8 to Mary Squires, and has known her 


or thirty Years. — The Son confirms the 


Teſtimony of his Father, in remembring them 
at Potfham, and remembers alſo his ſeeing 
Mary Squires at Abbotsbury' on the ſixth of 
January, that it was wet Weather. From Pot- 
Ham they went to Ridgeway, which is four or 


five Miles from Potſham ; to prove their Arri- 


val at Ridgeway, Francis Bewdley is called, 
who keeps a publick Houſe there, who ſwears, 


that he faw this Family at Ridgeway on Wed- 
neſday the tenth of Fanuaty about ten or 
that they had 
Beef Stakes there, that he remembers a Wo- 
man whoſe Horſe died there, that he ſup- 
pPlied her with another in its Place, and re- 
members this particular Circumſtance of the 


eleven o' Clock in the Morning; 


Horſe being drawn out of the Stable to be 
ſkinned, and that at that Time Mary Squires 
came into the Yard, and it was a remarkable 
wet Day, that Clark bargained with a Turnip- 
man for an Horſe to carry her back. to Ab- 
totsbury, remembers that Mary Squires and 
her Family being ſhort of Money, deſired 
he would take a Waiſtcoat they had for the 


Reckoning, which he did, and which Wit- 


neſs produc'd it, and has kept it ever ſince, 
and that he remembers them both by 
thoſe Circumſtances, as well as by the 
dead Horſe, the Wetneſs of the Weather, 
by its being Blandford Seſſions, which is 


always held on the tenth of January. Then 
they „ 


Thomas Mocheridge, who is the Man that 


ſold Turnips, and whoſe Horſe Clark hired 
to return to Abbotsbury, and he remembers 
all or moſt of the above mentioned Evidence; 
as to Mary Squires, her Son and Daughter 
being at Ridzeway on the tenth of January, 
that they were at one Bewley's the Sign of the 


Ship there, that he remembers 3 Sg, 
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above three Years before that rime, and is very 


poſitive as to the Circumſtance about ſkinning 
the Horſe, The next is 


Jobn T, aylor, who lives at Fordington near 
DOT: who ſwears. that he ſaw Mar 


| 1755 her Son and Daughter, there on 


burſday the eleventh of January, remembers 
that the Rains had been fo great on the tenth, 
that they could not go along the High- road. 
but were obliged to go through his Tard; 
remembers that a Miller's 'Boy carried the 
Daughter through the Water on his Horſe, 
and that Mary Squires walked through the 
great Patt of the Water, and there were 
three little Rivers to croſs; they all told him 


y . they lay at Ridgeway the night before, and 


aſked him their PE; to Cbeatle. 
Witneſs is, 


Thomas Hunt, who was threſhing i in a Barn 


FRE next 


at Cheatle on the 12th of January, and ſays, 


that he knows, and ſaw Mary Squires, her 


Son and Daughter there on that Day, that 
there being no Publick-houſe there, he, at 


their Requeſt got them lodgings in an Out- 
houſe belonging to Mr. Watts, where they 


lay on Straw, and ſtay'd there till between 
nine and ten o' Clock next Morning, it was 


very wet Weather, and it was on, or about 


old New- year's Day. From Cheatle they went 
to Martin, to prove which 


John Elderton is called, who fays, that he ; 


is Servant to one Farmer 7hane, who lives 
ry at Martin, and is poſitive that Mary Squires, 


her Son and Daughter, by Conſent of his 


Maſter, lay i in an Out-houſe belonging to his 

5 Maſter; that he ſaw them all there at four 

g in the Afternoon on the Saturday ſeven- night 
after old Chriſtmas Day, and he ſaw them about 

eight o' Clock next Morning, and that his 


Maſter ſaw them at the ſame time, of which 
he would have given Evidence, . but was pre- 


vented by his being taken ill at Salisbury. This 
laſt Witneſs is confirmed by 


William Hart in the Circumſtances and Facts I 
before mentioned, with this further, that Lucy 
was next Morning mending ſome China. The 
„ 

Jobn Blandford, whois a Blackſmith, works 
for Farmer Thane, is poſitive that he ſaw 


Mary Squires at Farmer Thane's Barn at the 
; time the other Witneſſes ſwear to. Then 


Joſeph Hayter is called, who is a Malſter at 
Coomb, who ſays, that he met them all upon 


the Road between Martin and Coomb on the 


Fourteenth of January, being the Sunday next 
after old Chriſtmas, is poſitive to Mary 
and George Squires, having ſeen them before, 
he met them about eleven o'Clock in the 
Forenoon, and upon his Return to Coomb the 
ſame Day, he ſaw them all at one Mrs. Grant's 
the Sign of the Lamb there, This laſt Wit- 
neſs is confirmed by © 

Mary Greville, who was Siſter to Thomas 
Greville, who was proſecuted for Perjury, for 
what he ſwore at the Trial of Mary Squires, but 
is now dead, and ſhe ſwears that ſhe ſaw them 
all at Coomb on the Fourteenth of January at 
her Mother's Mrs. Grant's, the Sign of the 
7 there, and that they lay there that 
ight and went away the next Morning. 


They are alſo proved to be at Coomb on the 


Fourteenth” of January” by four other Wit- | 
neſſes, the firſt of them is . 


George 


| ſhe lives at 
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George Store), who ſaw them there on the 


Fourteenth of Januaty at Mrs. Grant's the 
Sign of the Lamb. ns pe 


one. dnt whe oy Cem: dn. 
;rant's the Mornipg they went away, whic 
was the Fifteeath e 5 And 8 1 
Thomas Mertin, who ſaw them there the 
Fourteenth of January: And by . _ 
Martha Walter, who ſaw them there the 
ſame Day, and that ſhe aſked them to tell 
her Fortune, From thence they went to 


Bali tete, which was about forty Miles, 
and t 


at they were four Days in travelling 
thither ; but there is no Evidence laid before 
you of che ſeveral Places through which oy 
went in getting there, but this Chaſm wi 


not be very material if you give Credit to the 


ſeveral Witneſſes whoſe Evidence J have al- 


ready laid before you, for. if. ye believe that 


Mary Squires was at 4bbotsbury on the firſt of 
January, which is the Day on which the Per- 


jury is aſſigned, it is impoſſible that ſhe could 
| have been at Enfield on the ſame Fiſt of 


January, which the Defendant ſwore ſhe 


Mary Morris is called next, who fays, that 
Baſingſtoke, and is poſitive that ſhe 


faw Mary Squires, her Son and Daughter at her 


own Houle there, the Sign of the Spread Eagle 
on the Eighteenth of Januar, and haz this 


% 


particular Reaſon for. emembring it, which iS, 


* 


that Lucy Squires defired the would write a 


Letter for her to one Clar at Atbotzbury, the 


her little Boy to the Polt.of ez. ſhe lays, 


that they ſtayed at her Houſe about four or 
five Hours, and from thence they ſet out for 
Old- Baſing, which is about two Miles from 
Baſingſoke ; ſhe is very certain as to their 

| Perſons, fays that Mary Squires had lain once 

at her Houſe; from thence they went to 
Brentford, and to prove them there, 
_ Elizabeth ae called, who e 61 


at 
ſhe lives at Brent for er 


that Mary Squires, | 


; a 


Son and Daughter came to her Houle there on 
Faurd | 1S jure 
they came on that Day, recollects the Time, 
becauſe one of her Neighbour's Children was 
* chriſtened on that Day, and on the next Day, 
being Sunday, george Feu. 
do fetch his other Siſter | 
Monday, and on Tuęſday they all went away; 


day the Twentieth of January, is ſure 


res went to London 
and brought her on 


is poſitive to Mary $quires, becauſe ſome time 


after ſhe ſaw her in Næugate. The next is, 
= 175 5 Burwin, Who is Daughter to the 


laſt Witneſs, and confirms her Mother's Evi- 
dence in every Particular. From thence they 


which they call 


Went to a Place called Page. Green, to prove 


Hillen Threadget, who keeps the Seven- 


Siſters a publick Houſe at Toteuham, four 


Miles from London, is very ſure that he ſaw 
Mary Squires, her Son and Daughter at Page- 


Green on the Twenty-third of Fanuary, who 


told him they wanted Lodgings 3 that his 

Wife and he were together, ſhe recommend- 
© ed them to lodge at 3 Farm-bouſe in that 
- Neighbourhood, and ſays, that he is certain 


as to the Perſon of Nor) Squires, having ſeen 
her three Tears before, and had taken Notice 


of her as che moſt uncommon Face he had 
2 es $5 e e 
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ever ſeen, and went to ſee her when in News 
gate. They then call ä 
Mary Threadget his Wife, who agrees 


with her Huſband in every Circumſtance of 


his Evidence, and the next Day, as appears 
by the Evidence of George Sguires, they all 
arrived at Enfield, The next Piece of Evi- 
dence is to prove the Letter ſent by the Poſt 
which, Mary Morris ſays in her Evidence ſhe 
wrote to Clarke at the Requeſt of. Luc Squires, 
and tO prove this they call „ 5 
Thomas Ravenbill, Who is Clerk of the 
Weſtern Road, and he proves the Letter to 
be ſent, from Baſingſtoke to London by the 
Mark of the Poſt-Office in London; it was 
ſent to Dorcheſter. which is the Poſt-Town to 
which Abbotsbury is neareſt, and that the 
whole Poſtage through Lo n from Baſing- 
tote to Abbotsbury amounted to Seven- pence. 
The Evidence next proper to be laid before 
you is that of Mr. Alderman Chitty's who 
was the ſitting Alderman at. Was the 
31ſt of Januaty 1753, which was the Day on 
which Elizabeth Canning laid her Information 
ehre him of the Treatment ſhe had met with 

at Wells's, the Account ſhe then gave, appears 

by the Notes he took, which 5 


85 which have been already read in Evi- 
de 


nce, ſo that by co wing. the Information 
the laid before him, — the Evidence ſhe gave 
at the Trial of Mary Squires. you will find they 
differ in many re oat Circumſtances, 
both as to the Size pf. the Room ſhe was con- 
fined in, the Furniture of it, as well as the 


Bread and the Water the wears the found | 
left there; as to the Size of the Room ſhe 


ſwore before him that it was a ſquare, dark, 


or darkiſh Room, furniſhed in the Manner 


you have heard; that there was ſome Water 
left in the Pitcher when ſhe made her Eſcape, 


and that ſhe found in the Room no more 


that four or five Pieces of Bread amounting 


to the Quantity of about a Quartern Loaf, 


: 


fo that by eee the Information ſhe 
then gaye with tl 


e Evidence ſhe gave at the 
Trjal of Aer Squires, you will find char 
there is a manifeſt Contrariety in choſe two 
oute in many Particulars. The next 


Witneſs is 


— 4 0 
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* Mr. Gamen Naſh, who ſays, that upon No 
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ſeeing a very extraordinary Paragraph in the 
News-P aper relating to Elizabeth Canning, 


and being an intimate Acquaintance of Mr. 


Zyen (who was her Maſter) he went to Mr. 
Lyon on the 3 iſt of January 1753, and hearing 

that Elizabeth Canhing was to be examined 
before Alderman Chitty that Day, he went 


With Mr, Lyon to hear the Account ſhe gave, 


and femembers that ſhe was aſked by the 
Alderman what ſort of a Room ſhe was con- 
fined in; her Anſwer was, That it was a 
little ſquare, dark, or darkiſh Room, and 
that there were ſome Boards nailed before the 
Windows, through which ſhe ſaw the Hert- 
ford Stage-Coachman who us'd to carry her 
Miſtreſs; that there was in the Room a bro- 
ken Stool and an Iron-Grate in the Chimney, 
and a few old Pictures over it; ſhe ſaid that 
ſhe lay on bare Boards, and that there were 


ſeveral Pieces of Bread which were blue and 
mouldy, and amounted to about the ney 


* . 


of a quartern-loaf the account ſhe gave of 

her eſcape was by pulling down a board nailed 
on the window, and that ſhe hurt her ear by a 
nail, in getting out; ſhe ſaid, ſhe heard the 
name of mother Wells during her confinement, 
and. therefore concluded ſhe; had been at. her 
houſe; but ſhe never mentioned the name. of 
Virtue: Hall before alderman Chitty. Upon 


this, the alderman granted his arent, which 


being backed by a Middleſex juſtice, Aldridge, 
Lyon, Hague, and himſelf: went to Enfield, 


to ſee it executed; that when they went to 


Wells's, they ſaw ſeveral people in the parlour 
there, and having taken a view of ſeveral 
rooms in the houſe, they ſaw a labouring man 
there, and aſking him if there were not ſome 
other rooms in the houſe, he pulled a button 
off a door, and opened it, which led up ſeven 
or eight ſteps into the hay- loft or work-ſhop ; 


he is very confident that there was no lock on 


the door, or even the marks of one, when he 
went into 5 the . room: it appeared a very long 

one, and not reſembling the deſcription Which 
Canning had given of it, wondered where the 


room was in which ſhe was confined, and upon 


acquainting his companions with the variety of 
things he had obſerved there (and of which ſhe 
had not made the leaſt mention) particularly of 
the quantity of hay, the neſt of drawers, the tub 
of pollard, the three old ſaddles, the bed made 
of hay, where ſome poor Prople ſeemed to. have 
lain, together with the jack 58 and pullies, the 
üittle chimney, where there did not appear to 

have been either hearth or grate, nor any pic- 
tures over the chimney, nor the appearance of 
any; though he ſays there was a window which 
commanded the great Hertford road through 
which might be ſeen a great watering-pond 
which was within nine ot ten feet of the window, 
and that this window was in the eaſt- part of the 


room, but had not (as he could obſerve) the pany (having an employment under them); 


leaſt appearance of ever having been boarded 


7 
% 
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up, al 

| + and was ſo near the ground, that he ſhook 
hands with his wife out of it when ſhe ſtood on 
the ground, the caſement of which opened and 


ſhut very eaſy, and the room was light; and if 
he had hung his body out of that window, his 
feet could have been at moſt not above three 


feet from the ground. ThE eaſt-window looks 
| over a lane, and trees grow within reach of it; 
and then obſerving; that there was a good deal 
of hay, which Elizabeth Canning had not. men- 
tioned, he told the company with him, that he 


was ſure that could not be the room. After- 


wards they had an account brought them, that 
Wells, and Mary Squires, and the reſt, were 

ſecured; upon which, they went to Wells's, and 
being impatient for the arrival of Elizabeth 
Canning, who was then on the road, Adam- 
ſon went to meet her, and aſked her upon the 

road, whether there was any hay in the room ? 
Who anſwered, there was a little hay there; 


at which he ſeemed very much pleaſed. And a 


very little time after this, Elizabeth Canning 
Was brought to Wells's, and being brought into 
the parlour where the priſoners then were, ſhe 
was deſired to fix on the perſon who robbed 

her, and ſhe inſtantly fred on Mary Squires 
(but at this time Mary Squires was in ſuch a 


ſituation in the room, that neither 7 nor 


be could ſee her face). Upon which, Lucy 


at this face; for i 


was large enough for him to get out 


Squires ſaid to her mother, that the young 


woman (meaning, Elizabeth Canning) charges 
you with robbing her. Mary Squires, upon 

that, came acroſs the room to her, and fi, | 
madam, do you ſay I robbed you? Pray look 
t th | f you had ſeen it before, you 
muſt have remembered it: for God Almighty 
never made ſuch another. And upon Canning's 
ſaying that ſhe robbed her on New-year's-day, 
Mary Squires ſaid, Lord! madam, I was on 
that day an hundred and twenty miles off. 
Upon which the witneſs aſked, Where? Her 
anſwer was, That ſhe was at Abbotſbury in 


Dorſetſhire, and that ſhe could bring a hundred 


people to prove it, who had known her for 
twenty, thirty, and forty years. There was 
one Judith Natus then in the room, who ſaid, 
that ſhe, Judith Natus, had been in the houſe 
ten or eleven weeks, and that Mary Squires 
had been in the houſe but a very little time; 


and that Judith Natus- then ſaid, that ſhe had 


never ſeen Canning before. When ſhe was 
taken into the room called the hay-loft, ſhe 
ſaid, ſhe remembered a little hay there, the 
pitcher, and a tobacco-roll ; but being aſked. 
about the cheſt of drawers, the tub wherein 
the pollard was, and ſeveral other things in the 
room, ſhe made no anſwer. And being aſked, 
why ſhe did not endeavour to eſcape out of the 


_ eaſt-window, ſhe ſaid, the thought it was faſten- 


ed. And upon the whole, this witneſs tells 
you, that upon comparing what he had ob- 
ſerved at Wells's, with the account which 


Canning gave before alderman Chitty, he was 


of opinion, that her evidence was deſignedly 


falſe, or at leaſt that ſhe was groſly miſtaken. 
On his being aſked, why he did not give this 
evidence at the trial of Mary Squires, his an- 


ſwer was, That he was that day obliged to leave 
the Old-Baily, to attend the goldſmiths com- 


and being fully ſatisfied of the innocence of 


Mary Squires, concluded that ſhe could not 


be found guilty ; and that he declared the ſub- 


ſtance of what he has now ſworn to ſeveral peo- 


ple before that trial; and being extremely un- 
ealy after her conviction at his not giving evi- 


dence upon her trial, he went to Sir Criſp 
Gaſcoyne, then lord-mayor, to whom he diſ- 


cloſed the whole or the ſubſtance of the evi- 


dence he has now given. The next witneſs is 


John Hague, who went with the laſt witneſs 


to Enfield, and having told him what paſſed 
before alderman Chitty, agreed to go with him, 


Aldridge, and Lyon, to Enfield. He confirms 
the account which Naſh has given them 1n every 
particular ; but with this addition, that during 
the time that Elizabeth Canning was in the 
houſe till ſhe was carried into the parlour (where 
Mary Squires, Wells, and the reft were) ſhe 


never mentioned her being robbed. He ſays, 


indeed, that Elizabeth Canning, on being aſked __ 
whether ſhe ſaw the perſon who robbed her, 
pointed to Mary Squires ; but he was ſurpriſed 


at her doing ſo, becauſe in the ſituation Mary 
"Squires then was, he thought it impoſſible ſhe 
ſhould ſee her face. 
Squires expreſs herſelf (when ſhe was charged 
with the robbery) in the manner Naſh has 
mentioned: he deſcribes the room in the ſame 
manner Naſh has done; that there was not the 
leaſt appearance of a 


Says, he heard Mary 


ever having been 


grate 


Cee 
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there, or pictures over the chimney. Agrees 
with Naſh as to the windows, trees, hay, and 
bed there, and likewiſe the cheſt of drawers, &c. 
Which appeared to have been above a year there, 
and that there was only a button on the door, 
and no lock, no penthouſe under either of the 

windows; and then finding that what he faw 
did not correſpond with the account which Can- 

fing had given, ſaid to her with ſome warmth, 
zounds,. child, I can't think you have been 
here at all. Upon which Naſh, Aldridge, and 
he told Lyon, that they thought her whole ſtory 
was falſe, which he thinks to be the reaſon they 
were not ſubpenaed to give evidence at the trial 
of Mary Squires, though he owns he was in 
court during the whole trial. He fays, that 
Elizabeth Canning charged Virtue Hall and 
Lucy Squires as being preſent when her ſtays 
were cut off; but they both very folemnly af- 
firmed at that time, that they never ſaw her in 
their lives before ſhe ſo charged them. He 
ſays, he was ſo greatly affected by the evidence 

which Elizabeth Canning had given, that he 

had not ſpirits to deſire to be called to contra- 


dict her. And ſays farther, that upon Mary 


Squires being convicted, he could not reſt till 


he applied to the late lord- mayor, to acquaint 


him with the account he has now given ; and 
that his only motive in fo doing, was that of 
reſcuing the innocent from oppreſſion. _ 


The next is Edward Aldridge, who is a filver- 


| ſmith in Foſter-lane, who went with Naſh, 
Lyon, and Hague the iſt of February, 1753, 


and. who agrees with the two former witneſſes 


in every particular as to the deſcription of the 


toom, and is of opinion, that when Elizabeth 


Canning was firſt carried there on that day, 


that ſhe did not ſeem to know where ſhe was; 


and that when ſhe was firſt taken into the par- 


| Jour, Wells aſked her, If ſhe knew her? Her 


anſwer was, That ſhe did not. And that George 
Squires aſked her the fame queſtion as to her 
knowing him; to which ſhe 


wan in the corner of the chimney (meaning 
Mary Squires) as the perſon who cut off her 
| Rays; but is of opinion, that Elizabeth Canning 
could not at that time ſee her face; and is 
poſitive in remembering what Mary Squires 
| laid as to her being very remarkable in her 


perſon, and of her being at Abbotſbury at the 


time when Elizabeth Canning ſwore ſhe was 
robbed. He then made his obſervations on 


the room called the hay-loft, and recollects 
ſeeing all the particulars there which Naſh 


and Hague have mentioned in their evidence, 


and fays, that from all the obſeryations he 
could make, he is convinced that it was not a 


place of confinement. He ſays, that he went 
to Wells's as a friend of Canning's, at his own 
_ expence, and after laying, all the circumſtances 
attending this extraordinary cafe together, he 
ſaw one Mr. Hall, of Tibbalds, and told him, 
that he thought Elizabeth Canning was miſta- 
ken; for he was ſure ſhe never ad been at 


Wells's. He ſays, he was at the Old-Baily part 


of the time of the trial of Mary Squires, but went 
away to dine with the goldſmiths company. 
Concluding, that ſhe muſt have been acquitted, 
as being quite innocent of the robbery with 
which ſhe was charged. The next witneſs is 
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they were at that time in Dorfetſhire ; and the 
other daughter ſaid, that ſhe was at that time 
at Her uncle's in the Borough. The next wit? 


man (and is mentioned by ſome of the other 


road. He fays, that he and his wife continued in 


2d of February following, except one night, 


gave the ſame 


members the neſt of drawers, the fide-faddles, 
anſwer; but ſays, That ſhe charged the old wo- 


which he 


after: and that he never ſaw Elizabeth Can- 


perſon was fo remarkable, that it ſtruck a ſort 


William White, one of the marſhal's weft; 
who is one of thoſe who went to Wells's, in 
order to execute the warrant, took Wells, Mary 
Squires, and the reſt into cuſtody; When they 
were ſeeured, they deſired they _— look over 
their goods, which they did in his prefence : 
but he ſaw no ſtays amongſt them. He then 
went into the hay-loft, where he obſer ved about 
twelve or fifteen truſs'of hay, which ſeemed to 
have been there a conſiderable time; and he 
alſb obſerved all the other things in the room; 
which the other witneſſes have mentioned, con- 
cluded as they did (for the reaſons you have 
heard from them) that Elizabeth Canning was 
miſtaken. He went under the north- window, 
out of which ſhe fays ſhe eſcaped; but there 
were not the leaſt marks or footſteps to be ſten 
of any body's gerring out of that window, nei- 
ther was there the appearance of any ſhed or pent- 
houſe. Was preſent when Elizabeth Canfing 
fixed on Mary Squires, and heard both Mary 
Squires, her ſon, and her daughter'fay, that 


„ IT Eno as 
Fortune Natus, who is à poor labouring 

witneſſes), ſays, that he came to lodge at 
Mrs. Wells's about a formight after Sir Criſp 
Gaſcoyne was ſworn lord mayor, and that he 
and his wife lay in the room called the work- 
ſhop or hay-loft, that his bed was made of hay 
and ſtraw, and his bolſter a ſack of wool, and 


deſcribes the fituation' of boch windows in the 


room, and that one of them looked into the great 


that room from the 27th of November to the 
during which time he h a very good op "op 
tunit) of obſerving every thing in it and Rye, 

that there was no grate in the chimney, but re- 


the tub with pollard, and many other things, 


by Whiffin ; but is poſitive that there were no 
pictures over the chimney ; and ſays, that he 


is ſure that he lodged there the whole month 
of January, and continued there till the war- 


rant was executed on the 2d of February, and 


ning there, or any where elſe, before that day. 
He ſays, that during that month of January, 
Wells's fon and daughters ufed frequently to go 
into this hay-loft, where he and his wife lay, 
for hay and pollard as they wanted; and ſays, 
that during his ſtay there, Virtue Hall was a 
lodger in the houſe; and ſays, that Mary 
Squires, her ſon, and daughters had been there 
no longer than a week and a day before they 
were taken up; and when he is aſked why he is 
fo particular, his anſwer is, That Mary Squires's 


of terror in him. He remembers the pitcher, 
and ſays, that his wife, and all Wells's family, 
uſed to bring water in it from Mrs, Howard's, 
which was oppoſite to Wells's ; but fays, that 


he never ſaw a bed-gown at Wells's. He was 
ſubpenaed to give evidence at the trial of Mary 


ſpecifies particularly in his evidence; 
he mentions the ſign of the crown, which was 
at the feet of his bed, which he ſays was bought 


tze two laſt witneſſes 


Sarah Howet 
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Squites and Wells; and attended in the yard at 
the Old- Baily; but was affaulted there, and 
was- (with ſome other witneſſes, who attended 


there on the ſame occaſion) turned out of the 
yard three or four different times. Then 


Judith Natus (ho is wife to the laſt witneſs) 


is called in, who agrees with the evidence her 
huſband has 
they lodged at 


ells's ten weeks all but three 


days, and continued there till they were all 


taken up, which was on the 2d of February. 
She is rather more exact than he is as to the 
ſigns; for ſne ſays there were two ſigns, one tt. 
n of the fountain, aud the otuer was the 


ſign of the crown; and that Whiffin bougnt 


the ſign of the crown ſome time (as ſhe believes) 


before old Chriſtmas, and afterwards bought 


the irons of both the ſiguis, which were not ta- 
ken away till about a week before Mary Squires: 
andi the reſt were taken up. When ſhe is ſhewn 
the bed-gown and handkerchief; ſhe ſwears that 

| ſhe never (to her knowledge): ſaw them before. 

She remembers all the ſeveral: things in the 
room, of which her huſband has already: given 
a very exact account; and ſays, that ſhe gave 
the fame account ſhe does now before Mr. 
Fielding; but was ſo inſulted: by the mob at 
the time when ſhe attended at the Old-Baily 
upon the trial of Mary Squires and Wells, that 

. ſhe was not able to give evidence. The next is 
Mary Larney, who keeps a chandlers-ſhop at 
Enfield -waſn, who ſays, that ſhe remembers 


the time they have told you. She ſays, that 
the firſt time ſhe ſaw Mary Squires was on Wed- 
neſday the 24th of January, and ſhe did not 
| ſee her after till the Thurſday ſ&nnight follow- 
ing; and that during the time that Mary Squires 
was at Wells's, Lucy Squires uſed to buy chand- 
Jr % 
= is the: next, who is Wells's 
daughter, and ſwears that ſhe lived with her 
mother that ſame month of January which Eliza- 
| beth Canning has fixed on to be the time of her 

_ confinement; and ſays, that Mary Squires and 
her family came to her mother's on Wedneſday 
the 24th of January, and remained there till 


| they were taken up. She is poſitive that For- 


tune Natus and his wife lodged at her mother's, 
in the hay-loft, both before and after they were 
all taken up; and that they had been there con- 
ſiderably above two months in the whole; men- 
tions the hay and pollard there, and the uſe 
they were put there for. She is very certain 
that ſhe lay at her mother's the whole months 
of December and January, during which time, 
| Virtue Hall and ſhe went very frequently into 
the hay- loft; remembers a particular circum- 
ſtance of trees growing againſt the eaſt-window 
of that room, and that upon the 8th of Janu- 
ary, Edward Allen, Giles Knight, and John 
Larney lopped them, and at that time Virtue 
Hall and ſhe both looked out of the window, 
the caſement of which ſhe, the witneſs, opened, 
and that the trees belon to one Richard 
Allen. She was preſent when Elizabeth Can- 
ning fixed on Mary Squires as the perſon who 
. robbed her; but ſays, that at that time Mary 
Squires was in ſuch a ſituation, that it was im- 
png for her to ſee her face, The next wit- 
neſs is N 8 


iven in every particular; that 


lodging at Wells's about 


of. The next witneſs is 


C 
anning, Spinſter. 19k 
John Lafney, (who is produced to give an 
account of the lopping the trees mentioned by 
the laſt witneſs) Who ſays, that he very well 
remembers that he, Allen, and Knight went 
together on the 8th of January, 1753, for that 
purpoſe; and that Knight lopped them, and told 
him, that he thould have the lops; and that at 
the ſame time Sarah Howet, and Virtue Hall 
were!dokingoutot the wiudow of the work-ſhop, 
ad chat Allen fluag dirt at them, which they. 
-fired he would not do; he ſays, he had the 
arms of the trees, and Wel's had the ſpray. 
He {ays, that he plaiſtered up two of the four 
windows in the work- hop; and there remained 
only two, viz. one on the eaſt; and the other 
on the north; that the window on the eaſt was 
not above ſeven or eight teet from the ground, 
and that the wall was ſo very thin, being only. 
lath and plaiſter, that any one might have 
puſhed it down. He is very poſitive to the 
8th of January, being the day on which the 
trees were lopped, becauſe his child was chri- 
ſtened, and he ſet his chimney on fire with the 
lops which he burnt on that occaſion. He 
lives oppoſite to Wells's, and gave this account 
before the trial of Mary Squires; 


Giles Knight is called next; who fays, that 


he lopped the trees mentioned by the former 


_ witneſs, and is very politive that he lopped 
them on the dth of January, Remembers that 


circumſtance of Virtue Hall and Sarah Howet 
looking out of the Window of the work · ſnop 5 
at the ſame time, and of dirt being flung at 
them, and that Larney had the lops, and Wells 
the ſpray, for which ſhe gave them ſome beer. 
Remembers an accident of one Mr. Piggot's 
cart breaking down. that day; and fays, that 
the window our of which the women looked at 
that time was large enough for him to get out 
Edward Allen, who (as the two former wit- 
neſſes fwear) was with them at the time of the 


lopping the trees which were near the work- 


ſhop, and is very poſitive to the 8th of Ja- 
nuary, as the other witneſſes have ſworn ; and 


particularly remembers that Virtue Hall and 


Sarah Howet looked: out of the Window of the 


work-ſhop or hay-loft at the ſame time, and con- 


firms what they have ſaid in every circumftance. 


_ Edward Cantrell is called next, who keeps a 
public-houſe a little diſtance from Wells's, and 
fays, that upon this 8th-of January, Knight and 
Allen came to his houſe, and ſaid they had 
been at play, throwing clods at Sarah Howet 
and Virtue Hall, who were looking out of a 
caſement that day at Wells's: he is very par- 
ticular to that day, becauſe it happened on a 
Monday, and the Tueſday following he had a 
wow: of beef, which he intended to roaſt for 
is cuſtomers, being Chriſtmas- time; and ſays, 
that he remembers that Fortune Natus and his 
wife lodged at Wells's between two and three 
months. The end of producing this remark- 
able piece of evidence as to that circumſtance of 
lopping the trees on the 8th of January is, that 
(1 theſe witneſſes ſwear true) it is impoſſible that 


Canning could have been alone, or even at all 
in the work-ſhop, or hay-loft, at Wells's, upon 
the 8th of January, 1753, which ſhe ſwore ſhe 
was, upon the trial of Mary Squires and Wells, 
The next witneſs is 


1ſracl 


Itrael Whiffin, who is referred to by Tolne 
of the former witneſſes, as being the perſon 


who bought Wells's ſign-irons; he lives at 
Enfield-waſh, and having occaſion for ſome: 
ſignlirons, and hearing that Wells had ſome to 
diſpoſe of, he went to her on the 18th of Ja- 


nuary, 1733, who told him they were in the 
room called the hay-loft; he went with her 
there, and looking about for the irons, Wells 


ſaid, now F recollect, the irons are under the 
feet of this poor creature's bed (pointing to the 


bed where Natus's wife then lay). She then 


took up from under the bed a piece of wood, 


to which the irons were then fixed; he agreed 
to buy the irons, which his ſon took out of the 
wood, and brought the wood back to her. He 
gives you a reaſon for his remembring the day 


ſo particularly, becauſe: he was on that 18th of 


January going to a place called Wambly, to 
| borrow five guineas of a man who kept a pub- 
lic-houſe there, in order to make up a ſum 
he then owed his brewer (for which he had given 
a note, in which one Levingſton' joined with 
him, who had arreſted him for it. Then Leving- 
ton is called, who confirms Whiffin in that cir- 
cumſtance of the no... 1971857 dy wu 
John Whiffin, the ſon of Iſrael Whiffin, is 
called next, who ſwears that he went with his 
father to Wells's on the 18th of January; and 
is poſitive to his taking the ſign- irons out of 
the wood by his father's orders, and returned 
the wood to Wells in about three or four days 
after. The next witneſs is tf 09 
Elizabeth Long, who is one of Wells's 
daughters, and lives only three doors from her 
mother, and uſed to go there every day, is 
very certain that her ſiſter, and Virtue Hall, as it then appeared; for it was not the leaſt 
and Fortune Natus and his wife, lived at her 
mother's the whole month of January, 1733. 
She fays, ſhe has known the room called the work- 
ſhop above twenty-two years, and believes ſhe 
went into it almoſt every day during that whole 
month. She is very poſitive to the hay- bed, 
the chimney (in which there was no grate) the 
pollard, and the reſt of the things mentioned 
by the other witneſſes; ſwears to the pitcher 
being her mother's, but as to the bed-gown 
and handkerchief, ſhe never ſaw them till ſhe 
| ſaw them at the lord-mayor's. She was in the 
| parlour at her mother's when Canning was 
brought in, in order to fix on the perſon 
who robbed her, and gives the ſame account 
of her behaviour there which you have heard 


from the other witneſſes. She ſays, ſhe was in 


the Old-Baily yard, together with Larney and 


Knight, when her Mother and Mary Squires 
were tried; but they were not ſuffered to con- 


tinue there, or give their evidence. The 


next is | | Fe | 
John Howet, who married Wells's daugh- 
ter, and is very poſitive that he was in the 


work -ſnop on the 19th, 20th, and 21ſt of 


January, 1753, having ſome tools there which 
he had occaſion to make uſe of ; remembers 


Fortune Natus and his Wife lodging there at 


that time, but never ſaw Canning till the trial 
of Mary Squires. He was at the Old Baily at 
the time of that trial, but was very near being 


killed there by the mob. 


* 


Robert White is called, who very well re- 
members Fortune Natus and his wife lodging 
at Wells's about the time you have heard. 


8 Tow hs 5m, Wo | 

nning, \Spmſter? 
The next piece of evidence laid before your 
is the model of this hay-loft, or work - ſhop, 
(to ſhew you that it is not a little ſquare room, 
as Canning deſcribed it before alderman Chitty) 


which is produced by John Donnavell, who is 


a ſurveyor, and it appears to be thirty-five 
feet three inches long, and nine feet three inches 


Elizabeth Male, a midwife, is called heme; 
who ſays, that in the beginning of Febru- 
ary (being a few days after Elizabeth Can- 


ning came home) ſhe went to make her mother 


a viſit, and ſeeing Elizabeth Canning lying on 
her bed there, and to all appearance very ill; 
and inquiring into the cauſe. of her illneſs, her _ 
mother. told her the condition her daughter 
came home in. Elizabeth Canning then told 
her the whole which had happened to her; 
and on the witneſs's aſking her whether ſhe had 
been debauched, ſhe anſwered, that ſhe had loſt 
her: ſenſes, or was in fits, and could not tell. 


Ee — 


ſhe ſays, that in her opinion, the ſhift could 
not have been worn three weeks; nay, thinks, 
that a week's wear would have made it as dirty, 


draggled. That there was only three little 


ſpots upon it, which appeared to be excrement. 
She ſaid ſhe made her a few viſits after, and 


ordered her à glyſter; and on the laſt viſit 
ſhe made her, ſhe mentioned the three ſpots on 


her ſhift as having the appearance of excre- 


ment: at which her mother was very angry, 
and told her, that ſhe came to ſet her friends 
againſt her. On being aſked the character of 


Elizabeth Canning, ſhe gave her a very good 


one. The next witneſs is n 
George Brogden, clerk to Mr. Fielding, and 

he is produced only to prove the information, 

which ſhe ſwore to before Mr. Fielding, and to 


which ſhe ſet her mark; and by that informa- 
tion it appears, that the water in the pitcher | 


was . conſumed on the Friday; but in her evi- 
dence ſhe ſwears it was conſumed the ſame day 
e 8 „ 


Deputy Mollineux is called next, who ſwears, 


that being with Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne, then lord- 
mayor, at the manſion-houſe ſome time after 


Mary Squires was convicted ; that Elizabeth 


Canning and Virtue Hall were there together; 
and after Sir Criſp Gaſcoyne had examined 
Virtue Hall, he aſked Elizabeth Canning if ſhe 


had any thing to ſay? Who anſwered, No. 


And the bed-gown and pitcher being then upon 
the table, Elizabeth Canning was rolling up 
the bed-gown, in order to take it away. My 


lord-mayor then ſaid, ſhe muſt not take it. 


Upon which, Elizabeth Canning ſaid; it is my 


mother's. This ſurpriſed the witneſs very 

much, becauſe he had heard, that, upon the 

trial of Mary Squires, ſhe fwore, that _ 8 
| oun 


found it in the chimney at Welles. The next 
and laſt witneſs is „ 
M.. Read, who ſwears, that he was preſent 
nut the Manſjon-houſe at the fame time which the 
laſt witneſs mentions, and remembers the ſeve- 
ral circumſtances mentioned by him as afore- 


n 


Here concludes the Evidence given in ſup» 
pore of this indiement. 5 


The council for the defendant have made 
many obſervations upon the evidence you 
have heard, which it is unneceſſary for me to 
repeat; but, upon the whole, inſiſt upon it, 
that as this matter has undergone a very ſtrict 
examination by a ſolemn trial, that there - 


fore any future inquiry is unprecedented, and 


conſequently improper: however, in order to 
oppoſe or contradict a goòd deal of the evi- 
dence you have already heard, they have called 

ſeveral witneſſes, the firſt of whom is 


Edward Lyon, Who ſays, that Elizabeth 


Canning was his ſervant, and continued in his 


ſervice till the iſt of January, 1753; that he 
has known Elizabeth Canning above ſixteen 
years, and that ſhe always behaved well; 
that the firſt time he miſſed her was on 
the 1ſt of January, 1753, and that ſhe never 


had been abſent before; upon which he 


went to her mother's, but could hear nothing 
of her. The firſt time he ſaw her after that 


| was upon the 31ſt of the fame month, when 
| ſhe was under examination before alderman 
Chitty; but being thick of hearing, did not 
know what had paſſed. He ſays, that a war- 
tant being granted, he went to Enfield-waſh, 


with Hague, Nath, and Aldridge. When they 
; Wi he was told, that ſeveral perſons 
were ſecured at Wells's; and when he came to 
Wells's, he ſaw ſeveral women in the parlour 


Canning arrived there, ſhe was ſet upon the 


dreſſer in che kitchen. He ſays, he cautioned 


her very particularly not to charge any one but 


' thoſe ſhe was very ſure of. She promiſed him 


me would net. She was ſoon afterwards car- 
ried into the parlour, Where they all were. 
She faw Mrs, Wells firſt, and ſaid, ſhe had no- 
_ thing to charge her with; but upon ſeeing 
Mary Squires, ſhe ſaid, ſhe: was om 
who cut her ſtays off. He believes ſhe faw her 
face before/'ſhe charged. her (becauſe otherwiſe 
he thinks ſhe hardly would have charged her.) 
Upon this, Mary Squires came up to her, and 

ſaid, ſhe hoped ſhe would not 2 her life 
away, for ſhe never ſaw her before; but ſays, 
that Elizabeth Canning did not at that time 
mention the day upon which ſhe was robbed. 
She faid, that Lucy Squires and Virtue Hall 


were in the room at the fame time ſhe was 


robbed ; and that when ſhe ſaw George Squires, 
ſhe ſaid, he looked very like the man who 
robbed her in Moorfields; but ſhe would not 
ſwear to him. At this time he had no great- 
coat on; but when he was with his great - coat 
on at Mr, Taſhmaker's, ſne was more poſitive 


to him, faying, that was the great - coat, under 


Which he put her gown when he robbed her in 


Moorfields. He ſaid, for his part, he never 


had any doubt of the Truth of what Canning 
had fworn at the trial of Mary Squires; and 
ſays, that he ſeyeral times, and with the utmoſt 
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woman 


ſeriouſneſs, deſired Elizabeth Canning would 
tell the truth, and not deceive him; and owns 
that this affair has been the means of his break- 
ing off his acquaintance with Naſh, Hague, 
and Aldridge. He denies his contributing any 
thing towards the proſecution of Mary Squires. 
The next witneſs ins 

Thomas Colley, who married Elizabeth Can- 
ning's aunt; and ſays, that upon the iſt of JIanu- 
ary, 1753, Elizabeth Canning dined at his 
houſe upon mutton, and drank tea in the af- 
ternoon, eat toaſt and butter, and ſupped upon 
cold roaſt beef. She lived' at that time with 


Mr. Lyon, and that he and his wife went 


with her at nine o'clock that night, and left 
her at the end of Houndſditch; and about 
twelve o'clock at night, her mother's appren- 
tice came to his houſe, to inquire for Elizabeth 
Canning, which made him conclude ſhe did not 
pet Homer: 8 W 

HFis wife, Mrs. Colley is called next, who 
gives the ſame account that her huſband has, 
with this addition, that ſhe did not ſee her 
from the 1ſt of January till the goth, when 
Elizabeth: Canning was at her mother's, and 
ry ſhe was very ill. The next wit- 
neſs is p 1 e 


Elizabeth Canning, the mother of the de- 


fendant, who ſays, that her daughter had been 


ſome time in Mr. Lyon's ſervice, and that upon 


the 1ſt of January, 1753, ſhe called upon her 
In her way to her uncle Colley's ; and that pretty 
late that evening Mr. Lyon called upon her, to 


inquire for her daughter. This ſurpriſed her a 
good deal, upon which ſhe ſent to Colley's, 
who ſent her word, that they had parted with 


her at Houndſditch at nine that night, and | 


ſays, that ſhe never heard of, or ſaw her from 
that time till the night before the 3oth of Ja- 


| he a | | | nuary, when ſhe came to het houſe about a 
there. That ſome time afterwards Elizabeth 


quarter after ten that night (though ſhe ad- 


vertiſed her three ſeveral times). She ſays, 


that when ſhe came into her houſe, ſhe was in a 


moſt deplorable condition, her hands black and 
blue, and her face bloated, had on the bed- 


Og and two ragged hand- 
terchiefs on her head, neither of which ſhe had 
ever ſeen before; her ear was bloody; that ſhe 

ſent for Mrs. Woodward, and ſome other neigh- 
bours, who came to her; and on her daughter's 
being: aſked where ſhe'had been, ſhe anſwered, 
ſhe could not tell, but had feen the Hertford 

coach from the place where ſhe was. She ſaid, 
that ſhe remembered an old woman and two 
young women. She gave an account of her 
being robbed, and carried away, and her con- 
finement ; and ſaid, ſhe had nothing at all to 
ſupport her from the Friday before' ſhe made 
her eſcape. © She gives an account of her daugh- 


ter's illneſs, and that ſhe ſent for a phyſician 


and an apothecary. - She remembers that her 
daughter, on the night ſhe came home, men- 
tioned the name of Wells or Wills. She men- 
tions the money her daughter had in her pocket 
at the time of her going to Colley,' which 1 
think was between twelve and thirteen ſhillings. 
She ſays ' farther, that during her daughter's 
abſence, ſhe was adviſed to go to a-conjurer, who 
bid her be eaſy, for ſhe would certainly come 
home again, and believes he told her ſhe was 
in the hands of an old woman; but ſays that 
her own apprehenſions were, that ſhe was mur. 

D d d dered, 
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dered by the Jews, and Poe 1 Houndf: 
ditch. She ſays, that ſhe told her ſhe nen 
during her confinement; that ſhe has only 
very moderate ſtomach, and has knomm 
frequently to be fourteen days without — 
to ſtool. Upon this witneſs's being aſked, whe- 


ther the did not ſwear, at the trial of Mary | 


Squires, that her daughter had a cap on her 
head when ſhe came home, ſhe anſwered, the 
did not; but upon the ſhort and-writer $ be- 
ing aſked that queſtion, his anſwer Was, that 
he did, at that trial, ſwear > that her daughter 
had a cap on her head at that time, At this 
time ſome notices were produced, and proyed 
to be ſigned by the dels ndant, ſignifying her 
intention to take her trial at ſome of the times 


mentioned in ſome or one of their notices, and 
her name wrote in a very legible hand; tho' in 
the information before Mr. Fielding, nothing 


more appears but her mark. After this, a 
witneſs is called, who ſpeaks only to the ſeveral 
advertiſements . in tho s- parent: 
witneſs is 


James Lord (who i is apprentice. to Elizabeth 


Canning's mother) who agrees as to the time 
of her being miſſing, and was ſent to ſeveral 
places to inquire for her; but he did not ſee 


her from the 1ſt to the 29th of January, 1753, 


and on that very night his miſtreſs went upon her 
knees, to pray that ſhe might ſee even the ap» 
parition of her daughter: and very ſoon after; 


| you the latch of the door was. lifted up, and Mat 


Elizabeth Conving came in; when he firſt ſaw 


her, he did not 


miles) and was almoſt ſpent ; he went for Mrs, 
Woodward, and others of the ae der, and 
mme then told them, that ſne had 

Wells's at Enfield-waſh, and ſaid, that the had 
heard people go to and fro in the houſe, 
mention the name of Wells or Wills: Then 


Robert Sherrat is called, who ſays, chat alre 


hearing, on the 29th of January, 1753, is 
Elizabeth Canning was come home late that 
pvight, he went to her mother? 82 late as it Was, 
to ſee her; ſhe had a bed-gown on! her, 
having heard her aſked where ſhe had been, 
and hearing her anſwer, that ſhe had. ge 
place from whence ſhe had ſeen the 


London. He immediately ſaid, he woul d lay 
a guinea to a farthing that he gueſſed where 
had been, and then ſaid, he was ſure ſhe ha, 
been at mother Wells's ; upon which the ſaid, 
the was ſure ſhe had heard that name mentioned 
in the houſe where ſhe was confined. . - Sbe then 
deſcribed the room to be a longiſh and darkith 
room (which does not agree with her deſcription 
of it before. the alderman). 


turn home, 2 little brook, and a tanner's yard ; 3 
ſaid that ſhe met a man, who directed her in 


her road to London; and deſeribed the woman 
who cut her ſtays to be à tall, ſwarthy, black 


woman, and two young women in the room at 
the fame time. He ſays, that he went to En- 
Beld-waſh the 1ſt of February, and beg preſent 
when Elizabeth Canning was brought into the 
parlour, and ſaw her point to (Yr en 
ays 


. that is * woman who cut my 


j 2 5 : N 25 my K 
* v Sw x : " wh 
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3 upon 


The next 


now her, ſhe was in ſuch a 
miſerable condition, much the ſame as her B97 
ther has mentioned, and particularly her ear 
bleeding freth (though the had then walked ten 


gives an account. of the time 5 


at Mrs. 
and in NMaorfjelds, and her 


3 and. 


n at $ 
tee 
coachman, and about nine or ten dee rom 


She then, deſcribed 
the fields through which ſhe paſſed in her. re- 


day ad night, and ſaw Sherrat and 


ding, Spunſter. 


upon which Mary Squires ſaid, .dear ma- 
dam, take care how you Iwear. my N 


life away; to which Elizabeth Canni 
r know. you. too well to my ſorrow 3, an 0 
ing aſked. whether, The. knew any other in t 
parlour, ſhe ſaid, at ſhe did not know George 
1 75 ; Vn _ ex i quires and Virws 


„ 


thy r give evi. 
dence at the 42 of 77 Squires, "on thinks 
that her evidence on the trial did not vary 
her per take on 1 the alderman; bare co 
take u m to give an account 
particulars of of beg tee before the 1 f 
He owns, that when. he was in ſervice at Ed» 
onton, that he rode his maſter's, horſes to to 
Wells's ; but diſdvens his having any quatre 
with her, or ſaying that he would-be revenge 
on her. And ſays, . he Feldes there Th : 
no lock on the door of the room | 
Work hop: The next is 
Myers, ho he, that ſhe nes 
Mrs. Canning and her daughter f N 
that the daughter is A very ſobe 3 


Canning as. milling, and 0 er: EEE bake 2 

mother 8 5 . 2 ven & KB 

night. 0n the N Sep JE uary. She tells. you 

the company ſhe e, and the, i 

ſhe was in, 9 Be was very bad; 

the gave the ſam le hen of. her be 
0g carried to 

2nd of ber treatment there, whic . 


ady heard, and is much x 15 
which he gape at the trial of Mary. wires g 
That, ſhe then gave a partichlar account of her 
Lake: [which you have alſo Wal and wat 
tore her ear, and the blood dropped upon 
' ſhoulder after ſhe: returned to 
Chis, witneſs ſays, - that ſhe went with, Canning 
to Wells's on t ER February, an | 
an gecount o OPS on 90 NL A * Fs 
W 0 Ie E's and ary 
Squires thn t nf de as.1s, before mental by the 
other witneſſes then preſent ; that xed on 
the work-ſhop as the; place of * confinement; ; 
but. ſaid, there was at that time more hay in it; 
and that Adamſon put his back OE, one of 
the windows Eres to try if ſhe could give an 
account of the proſpect, which ſhe did, by 
deſcribing hills at a diſfance. She ſays, that 
ſhe looked at Canning's ſhift, and that it was 
dirty. Cannot tell the reaſon of Sherrat's be · 
ing at Mrs. Canning's the night her daugh- 
ter came home; but ſays he lived in that neigh-, 
bourhood. The next witneſs is 
Mrs. Woodward, who ſays, that ſhe was at 
Mrs. Canning's the night +4] Elizabeth Can- 
ning came home, and was the firſt Perſon that 
came there. She came home about half an 


ten, the 29th of January on Mon- 
= paſt 75 5 AR indlebury 


there; 


her mother's. 1 
nd gives vos 


ber head; that her 2 was bloody 


bh work 


at Es 3 requeſt, the 
CY wt NE: and miſtreſs Lyon, and that 
de © g ſaid to the witneſs, Oh! 
„ d 
1 had only bread and water, and haye not 
had even water ſince laſt Friday. She was 
aſked where ſhe had been, and ſaid ſhe. had been 


cones in a room on the Hertford road. She th 


then gave a very particular account of her being 
nd of 7 treatment ſhe met with from 
Aary £ Rukh at Wells's, and of her being con- 
there. She agrees with the other wit- 
1 1 in the account they ga- FE the deplorable 
2 gondition ſhe was in, and be 
. Ul as ſhe then appeared to be. That ſhe went 
with lizabeth Go | 
Thurſday the 1 F f l. and upon Tueſ- 
day ploy, that, ſhe was ſo ill, they _ forced 
to put her in a chair, to carry her to Mr. 
Fay dings. The next witneſs is 
Thomas W Windleby ury, Who has known Eliza- 


| : ha e is a very honeſt woman, and 
| 2 5 My lived with. him as jy 


| —— en eighteen months; that he ſaw her 
the night ſhe game home, when. ſhe was in a 
3 ws bad. copdition, and had nothing on but a 
n and a piece of a handkerchief upon 
3 that upon 
tazki i her. y the hand, ſhe ſaid, Lord! ſir, 
: . ot know what have undergone; that 
th 4 05 gave an EY where ſhe had been, 
by ſeeing the Hertford ſtage-coach-map z that he 
Was with her when the gave 
| fore alderman Chi | 


he went on the 


ding being carried [into 
3 . rged, Mary Soph 
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ping ebe Was Yery like one of the men 
who robbed her 0 en e e 1 0 among 
eight or nine w parlour, ſhe the 


Fixed upon Vine! all 5 N Squires as > bes. 
ing preſent w 


ys were, cht off. 
ſays, he cannot when. ſo er os as. to. hes account 


ſhe gave before et Chitty, as ta that which 


ſhe gave before Tafhmaker; ; and thinks 


that the account ſhe 7 before Mr. Taſh⸗ 


maksy opened, exactly with the 1 * 
| the trial of Mary Squires. 
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life away (which js 2 circumſtance the of 
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700 and | arm 0 her about the. proſpect; 
and bea L window ch to be 
darded up, hat when - he ; obſerved a 


8 hes in the parlour, Elizabeth Can- 


ſays, he took 


of f Elizabetly Cannings Sele, 19 4 


before alderman Chitty. The witneſs called 
next is. 

Joſeph Adamfon, WhO has known Flizabeth 
Canning. for eleven years; but had not ſeen 
her for three months, till he went to meet her 
Pente to Enfield-waſh. He denies his giving 

er any information of there being any hay in 
the room; but that ſhe of her own accord ſaid 
there was. That when ſhe was taken into the 


parlour, ſhe fixed upon Mary Squires as the 


perſon who cut off her ſtays ; and when ſhe 
was carried into the work- hop, ſhe. ſaid, the 
caſt- window was faſtened up, and ſhe could 
not open it; and that he made the experiment 
by ſetting his back to the window, to know 
whether ſhe could give any account of the pro- 
ſpect, and he obſerved that the wood which 
covered the north-window ſeemed. to be. freſh 
cracked. The next witneſs is 


Southerland Backnor, apothecary, who ſays, 
; Jo he ſaw Elizabeth Cannin s on the goth of 


anuary; that ſhe.was in bed, and in a very 


ow condition; that he adminiſtered ſome me- 


icines to her, being glyſters; and then Dr, 
Eaton, a phyſician, was ſent for; but before 
the medicines which the doctor preſcribed had 


| any effect, ſhe went to Enfield-waſh, which was 


on the iſt of E ebruary. He ſays, ſhe appeared 
to be half Fru and ſhe did not make water till 


| Wire $4 6th of February. And then they call 
| Eaton. who ſays, that he attended Eli- 
4550 Canning on oF 6th of February; that 
he found her vęry weak, and that ſhe complained | 
bowels , that he 
thought her i in Banger ſeven or eight days, but 
arch ſhe was quite reco- 
h, an f e the ſymptoms of her ill- 
and neſs proceeded fr om ae r, A. cold, and 
aps t bardſhips; though c 
' 3 might have 89 from other cauſes, 
and thinks ſhe had a bad habit of body. The 


1 An 
pe 1 fixed 


of a cholic in her ſtomach and 
upon the 4th of 


ſays, that her diſ- 


next vieneſs 3s, 


Robert Beal, who, upon the iſt of January, 
253, kept the turnpike on Stamford-hill, which 
1 from Moorfields to Enfield, who ſays, 

that he was very ill the Chriſtmas before; and 
that the F 4 following, his two children, 
which, are very young (not above eight or nine 
8 old) told him, that a woman had been 


forced away from Moorfields to Enfield-waſh, 


I and had. bes 79 70 there above a month, 
which he ſaid, Lord! I was at the gate 
when ſhe was. carried t deck a and ſays, at... 


abour ten or eleven o'clock at night, the be- 
gn of January, he heard a ſobbing ſort of 
ES. Tory three . hundred yards diſtant from 


42a ; that there appeared to him to be two 
955 and a woman; that they did not come 


a the gate, but as they were going over 


heard one of the men ſay, come along. 
bitch, you are drunk; and the woman 
ming very unwilling to go over the ſtile, 


Mg e of the men attempting to lift her over, ſhe 


N and cried bitterly, but never ſpoke; 
ane of them held her, ang 12 other puſhed 
er alon appeare be a woman in 
"er, og, 5 15 Lobbeg — cried bitterly; 
ut, notwithſtanding this "diſtreſs, he never 
I} ve! it for above ſix weeks; and he 12 
he durſt not venture to ſtop the two men, be: 
cauſe he was alone. Ile cannot take upon him 
particularly to ſay that this was a i 


WWW 
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yeir's-day; but ſays the gown the woman then 
wore was white, though he ſays there was no 
moon that night. The next witneſs is 


Thomas Bennet, who lives at Enfield, op- 


polite to the ten mile ſtone, and he ſays, that 
upon the 29th of January, coming towards 
London between four and five o'clock in the 


| afternoon, he met a woman, who appeared 


miſerably poor, at a gateway. between Wright's 
and Ginger's, about a quarter of a mile on this 
ſide Mrs. Wells's ; that ſhe had neither gown, 


ſtays, cap, or hat on; that ſhe inquired the 


way to London, which he directed her: he re- 


members it by a circumſtance. of binding an 


apprentice that day; but ſays, that he never 


mentioned this till the March following. 
David Dyer is called next, who ſays, that 


about the ſame time he met a poor diſtreſſed 
creature, and aſked her, if ſhe wanted a huſ- 


band? and looking upon the defendant, be- 
lieves her to be the ſame perſon ; that he ſaw 
her about four of the clock in the afternoon, 


She did not appear black in the face, or at all 
bruiſed ; but on the contrary, very pate and 


thin, Then they call cis 
Mary Cobb, who ſays, that about three 


miles on this ſide Wells's, in a field called 
Duck's-field, juſt ſhutting in of day-light on 
the 29th of January, ſhe met a woman in a 


miſerable condition, dreſſed in a poor dirty 
| bed-gown, a black petricoat, and a bit of an 
| handkerchief on her head, who was near falling 
as ſhe was getting over a ſtile z that ſome time 


afterwards, hearing of this affair, and recol- 


lecting the perſon ſhe had ſo met, ſhe-con- 
cluded that ſhe muſt be Elizabeth Canning; 
and now, upon looking at her more minutely, 
believes it was her; for ſhe then obſerved ſome- 
thing particular about the tip of her noſe, by 
Which ſhe is more certain of her now; that 
| Juſtice Taſhmaker aſked her about this 'affair, 
to whom ſhe, gave the ſame account the now 


doe, This never 'nanerls (tf en HER 
William Howard, who is produced in order 
to ſhew, that the witneſs Aldridge had once a 
different opinion of Elizabeth Canning to that 
which he has now diſcloſed in his evidence; 
he ſays, that Aldridge and his brother, a little 
time. after Mary Squires was taken up, brought 
him the cafe of Elizabeth Canning, and recom- 
mended her as an object of compaſſion, and pro- 
poſed a ſubſcription to ſupport her; and that 
he came to him a ſecond time on the fame 
ſubject; but when he came the ſecond time, 


he ſays, that the girl (meaning Elizabeth Can- 


ning) was not ſo clear in her deſcription of the 
room where ſhe ſaid ſhe was confined. Then 


Mrs: Howard; his wife, - is called, and con- 


firms what her huſband has ſaid as to Aldridge's 
deſiring him to ſubſcribe. ' She lives oppo 


to Wells's, and believes that ſhe ſaw M. 


month of January; and thinks, that ſhe' faw 


Mary Squires and her family at Wells's door 


the Sunday ſennight before they were taken up, 
and believes her to be the ſame woman now ifi 
court. She owns that ſne is ſhort-ſighted,” and 
that Mary Squires ahd her Family might be 
fifty yards diſtance from her, when ſhe firſt 
ſaw them; but ſhe thinks that ſhe has ſeen them 


paſs by her houſe within the diſtance of thirty 
yards, The neft witneſt isn 
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ir 
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William © Headland, who fays, that, t6 the 
beſt 'of his memory, he was with his father 
who lives at Enfield-wafh) ſome time before 
January was twelve-month, and was there When 
Wells and the reſt were taken up; and fays, 
that he took a piece of lead up, which lay 
under the window from whence Elizabeth Can- 
ning eſcaped* it was bloody, and he heard that it 
was the lead which tore her Ear when ſhe 
eſcaped. He cannot tell the exact day he took 
it up, but he gave it to his mother. He fays, 
that he ſaw Mary Squires the gth of January 
at Enfield-waſh, telling fortunes ; and alſo faw 
her there on the 12th, doing of the ſame, and 
her two daughters were with her at Wells's; 
remembers it by its being market-day ; he ſaw 


her get into the cart when ſhe was taken away, 


and ſaw her in court, and believes her tobe 
the ſame woman he ſaw there. He ſays, that 


he is twentyrone years old; but though he is 
ſo particular in his account of Mary Squires, 8c, 


he Seo but a very uncertain account of him- 
ſelf: for he can ſcarce (if at all) give an ac- 


count with whom he has lived for ſeveral 
months paſt before he returned to his father; 
neither can he tell us in what month Chriſtmas 


is; he ſays indeed, that he lived with one Allen 
as an hired ſervant ten or eleven weeks. 
Elizabeth Headland, the laſt witneſs's mo- 
ther, is called, who only proves, that her ſon 


gave her the piece af lead at or a little after the : 


time that Mary Squires and the reſt were taken 
up, and the blood on it was dry; but the has 


now loſt or miſlaid it. The next witneſs is 
Samuel Story, who (upon looking at Mary 


Squires) fays, that he knows her very well; and 


has ſeen her ſeveral times, and particularly at 
an houſe in Whiteweb's-lane, near Enfield 
chaſe; and that he ſaw her on the 23d of Be. 
cember, 1752, at Wells's door; and ſays,” that 
his curiofity led him to ſee if ſhe was the fame 


woman he had ſeen before, and therefore he 
went within ten yards of her, and thinks her 
the ſame; and afterwards went to fee her in 
Newgate, and is ſtill of the ſame opus and 


fays, that he has occaſionally ſeen her for three 


years together 7 but never ſpoke to her. He ſays, 


that he has ſeen two young women witli her, 
and that they all uſed” to wear blankets, and 
travel with two aſſes and a little horſe. Then 


William Smith is called, who lives at En- 
field, and is a conſiderable farmer there; he 
ſays, that he ſaw Mary Squires in his Cow- 


houſe on the 14th of December, 1752, and has 


ſeen her and her family about the country ſeveral 


times. They came at that time to inquire for 


a lodging. He ſaw Mary Squires next morn- 
ing, and there were two young men and two 
young women with her, whom he cannot re- 
member. They lay in his barn, and were there 
three nights and two days, and had a little 
black "horſe with them, which they loſt. He 
afterwards ſaw her in Newgate, and is poſitive 
to her. He is poſitive that he ſaw her the 
14th of December, becauſe he fold ſome corn 
on the 16th. The witneſs called next is 
Loomworth Dale, who keeps the bull at En- 
field-waſh, and ſays, that he never ſaw Mary 
Squires - till winter was twelve- month, and 


that upon old Chriſtmas-day, which was the 


5th of January, as he was ſtanding on WY 


of gravel. He is ſure he faw her at Enfield- 


_ waſh; 


or five years old, and he believes they all lay 
at Will, | e 


N, Nee, 20G. 18. gratwon 
that ſhe is the ſame he then ſaw. , Then they 
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Elizabeth Armor, wh to che laſt witneſs, 
who fays, that ſhe ſaw Mary Squires in farmer 
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Smith's cow-houſe at Enfield, about a week 

before new Chriſtmas, and that ſh 


quired about her horſe, which ſhe had loſt; . and 


Nmext is A 41 net 45 e 0; 
Sarah Starr, who lives next door to Wells's, 
and ſays, that ſhe ſaw Mary Squires. at her own 


| houſe on the 18th of January was twelve 


month; but had never ſeen her before; that 
| ſhe then offered to mend china, and ſtaid at her 


huouſe three-quarters of an hour, and wanted to time he ſaw Mary Squires was on the 8th of 


tell her and her ſervants, their fortunes, and 
terrified her very much. She afterwards ſaw 
her in the cart when taken up, and in New- 


Pekeves ſhe ſaw her on 


becauſe ſhe thinks that her huſband ſold * 


of peaſe that day, and that there was a note 
given on that account; but that, note has not 
een produced. Then 


mes 1 


Daniel Waſs is called, who ſays, that he ſaw 
Mary Squires 80 by his houſe near Enfield on 

ay; ſhe went the foot-way, and 
he was then in his own yard; he ; looked | 


old Chriſtmas- 


pretty much at her, and ſhe ſeemed ſurpriſed at 


bis doing ſo. He did not look at her above a 


minute, and never ſaw her before; but he went 


to her when in Newgate, though in a different 
dreſs; yet is ſure ſhe is the ſame perſon he ſaw 


go by his yard. The next is r- 

Jane Dadwell, who keeps a ſhop at Enfield, 
who ſays, that ſhe ſaw Mary Squires at her 
houſe on Thurſday the 28th of December, 
knew her very well, for ſhe had been there ſe- 
'veral times before; is particular to that day, 
becauſe ſhe dreſſed meat on Chriſtmas- day for her 


cuſtomers, and ſhe was then in her back-houſe 


. waſhing her diſhes. She went to ſee her in 
. Newgate, when ſhe owned that ſhe had been at 
-her Bop: ;The'next called EN” 

Tobias Keller, who lives at Enfield, and 
ſays, that he, faw Mary Squires at Enfield ſome 
time before old Chriſtmas (though he is ſo ig- 
norant, that he cannot tell on what day of the 
month old Chriſtmas-day was) but ſays, he be- 
lieves he ſaw her there a month before ſhe was 


1 


gate, and believes her the ſame perſon. She 


china to mend. 


is certain ſhe is the ſame 
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taken up; he thinks that he ſaw her three or 
four times; that ſhe aſked him for tobacco, 

a have told him his fortune; and that 
ſhe told one John Rowley his fortune. Then 
0 a 


twelye-month, lived as a ſervant with Mr. Par- 
ſons in St. James's- ſquare, who had a country- 


| houſe at Enfield, and being at work in the gar- 


dens there on the x1th or 12th of January was 
twelve: month, Mary Squires ſpoke to him thro? 
the paliſadoes, and wanted to tell him his for- 
tune, which ſhe told him; he is poſitive to the 
time, becauſe: his maſter and miſtreſs went to 
London on the gth of that month, and ſays, 
that he ſaw her about a twelve - month before at 
Enfield, and ſaw her in Newgate, and thinks 


- 


her the ſame. perſon. The next is 


Joſeph Gould, who lives at Enfield, and 
ſays, that he ſaw Mary Squires on the $th or 
gth of January, 1753, about a quarter of a 
mile from Wells's, and hearing from Virtue 
Hall that there were gipſies at Wells's, he 


took particular notice of her; and he ſaw her 


Mary Gould, his wife, is called, who ſays, 


that ſhe ſaw. Mary Squires the 11th or 12th of 
January was twelve-month, who aſked her, if 


i. hich ſhe had loſt, , and ſhe had any china to mend, and told her. ſhe 
That ſhe ſaw her afterwards, in Newgate. The 


would not live long. She ſays, ſhe: ſaw her 


about a weels before ſhe was taken up, and 

ſaw her when ſhe (the witneſs) was at work at 
Mr. Parſons's; and alſo ſaw her in Newgate, 
and believes her the ſame. 


i The next wit- 
nei is. . 


# 


** Humphrey Holden, who ſays that te fir 


January, 1733 that he is a gardener, and was 


at work at Mr. Parſons's, and that the family 


went to London on the gth of January; and 


on. that he ſaw Mary Squires the day before, Who 
the 18th of January, 


aſked. him if the family were at home? who an- 
ſwered, that they were; and ſays, that he ſaw 
her afterwards on the 11th, when he was prun- 


ing Dr. Harington's vines, and he ſet down his 


» 


for it. She alſo inquired if the family had any 
e is deſired to produce his 
book, which he had not about him; and ſays, 
that he was examined two or three times, but 
could not poſſibly recollect the time of ſeeing 
her, becauſe he had not his book wherein he 
ſets down his work. He ſays, that he ſaw her 
at Mr. Taſhmaker's, and in Newgate. Then 
Sarah Waſs, wife of Daniel Waſs, a former 
witneſs, is called, who was a charwoman at 
Mr. Parſons's, and ſaw Mary Squires on Thurt- 
day the 11th of January, 1753 ; ſhe fixes. on 
that day, becauſe Mr. Parſons went to Lon- 
don. on the gth, which was on Tueſday ; and 
that ſhe would have told her her fortune. She 
alſo ſaw her paſſing by the day before ſhe was 


day's work in a book, becauſe he was not paid 


taken up, ſhe then aſked her for a pipe of to- 


bacco, and had then ſome converſation with 
her, and afterwards ſaw her in Newgate, and 
erſon. The next 
witneſs (whoſe evidence is ſomething particu- 
lar) is 1 . 
. has lived at Enfield ſome 
years, and gets her 18 principally by ſpin- 
ning, ſhe ſays, that ſhe ſaw Mary Squires on 


the 18th of January, 1753, at her door: The 


Eee reaſon 


in ihe EORiplaſs bf den or ede en Bays ; 
Wards faw her in Ne 


her to ds by Mr. Sm. 


a book, in which afk two cbium 


it is ſpun; and upon producing that book, 


_ of that mon 
Will think worthy: your 
this is the only written evidence referred to by 
the defendant's witneſſes Wir 
Queed. They then cal! 

Wiſe, the wife of John Baſie, who fays, 

i; that the faw Mary W Squires at Enfield-waſh on 

| the 21ſt or 22d 

| Mefnbers it by a circumſtance 


of the loſs of her horſe. Then they call 
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reaſon of ber ene bon that day is, becauſe ſhe 
(pins for one Mt mitherham, * nb ny 
_ Eatficd her work to hit „ a ; before 
Her (which Has tlie 16ch). She ſays, thar 


fore . — 


Mary Squires three ſeveral times 
a - and Alter- 


gate. T 
alfs told you, chat when her work was 15 
erham; and alſo 
me Erle it to him after it Was done, me 
was entered into a book kept by 
ham, or by e For thit patpoſe 


m is Ukreſofe th b Nackte c per to call Mr 
_ Shiitherhath, and — nquire w 


was kept for chat 7 utpoſe; and he tells 
chat he did ethptoy th withels Ang Johifon 
the buſineſs Me Has mentioned, —ek he 5 


which is entered the yarfi Which U be repens dut, 
Und in the other, chat which he receives after 


ber able, that it is entered, that on Jan 
the 16h, qne pound of yatn is deliver 


Ann Johnſor to be ſpun; and in the cone ap 


column in the fame book, one pound of yarn 


d entered to be returned on January the 234, hy 
the fame perſon; Ann Johnſon, who Tpun it; 
ſo that it is impoffibte (if credit is to be given 


to this book; to which ſhe herſelf refers) that 
The could have ſeen Mary Squites on the 18th 
of January; becaviſe the did not ſag pon 
Her work (as appear by the book) till the 23d 

woch is an obſervation you h 


efpectally as 


notice; and 


January, 1753, and re- 
x 0 Nulng an 
hog, and of a ſervant's leaving her ſer vice at 


that time; that ſhe faw her in her own hone, | 
and gave her a penny to tell her fortune. She 

| faw her afterwards in Newgate, and upon a 

_ cofiverſfation with Mary Squires there, about 
ſeeing her, Mary Squires told her, ſhe wronged 
Her. The next is 


James Pratt, who lays, 'that he firw Maty 


: Squires, a man, two women, and ſome 
dren in farmer Smith's cow-houſe, about three 

days before new Chriſtmas, as near as he can 
| Fnetiber, Where they continued about three 


days, and that Mary Squires then complained 


Lydia Farraway, who was a ſervant to Mr. 


Howard at Enfield-wath, and fays, that the 
law Mary Squires there 


n the Tueſday 
ſe nnight ede ſhe was up, and re- 
members it by this circutnltante, at ſhe was 


on that day making = for her young maſter's 
birth-day; and ſaw her afterwards in Newgate, 


and Thinks ſhe can be certain to her. The 
| next is 


Margaret Richardſon, who ſays, that ſhe ſaw 
Mary Squires at Enfield | January was 


twelve · month, in a chandler's- ſnop there, and 
ſtaid with her a quarter of an hour, and left 


her in the ſhop; and ſhe alſo ſaw her on old 


Chriſtmas-day z remembers it, becauſe her 


was going to lay hold on her, which her huſ- 


band prevented, She appears to be very 1 


3 


9he "Y 7 Elizabeth Ca 


; Witniels Has 


Mr. Imuther⸗ 


hether a book Mary 


dne of 


2 S 


1 has been pro- 


then cal 
appeared by the news- papers to be twenty-eight 


3 Spinſter 5 
fant; forbeing aſked in what month Chriſtmas 
in, the ſays, ſhe does not know. Then 
— Georg Clirients is called, who m fervant 
to Mr. Star, at Enfield, and fays, chat he ſaw 
Mary Squires there a fortnight * We ſhe was 
= * that = Wanted to tell his miſtreſs 
ghted her; and ſays, that 
ee e e , de A dody 
Was With her either of eh tithes, He after. 
wards faw her and knew her in Newgate, and 
— 7 2 » what harm had ſite doe Him ? The 


Hannah Fincham, hb fays, that the faw 
Squifes alone at a place near Enfield on 
the 1 öch of January, 1 755, an and ſaw her ſeveral 
times afterwards paſſing and Tepaſſing ; and 
afterwards in Newgate. 

EI Shierrard is the next, and The fave ys, 
that fhe Taw Mary Sauires at Wells's on Wed- 
neſday, ee Friday, and Saturday next 
defore new Chriſtmus, and fays, that the faw 
a young man and two women with her, _ 
to the believes to be her Ton and daughters. She 
pears very ignorant, .and can, ſcarce give * 
accontit at what ſeaſon of Wo year Chriſtmas is. 

 Jolin Ward who is © produced in order » 
Prove 4 confeſſion made by *Suſanhah Wells, 
at the'tithie of her confinement in Bridewell, 
before. the and Mary | Squires were tried 5 
home who fays, that he went to ſee her in Bridewell; 
x er ſhewing Totne furprize at ſeeing 


"Ke" told het, Gi he w het name in the 


Aid, afid then aſked her how: ſhe came to keep 

the girl a fortnight? She, upon that, ſaid, the | 
was -eight days. W chen a aſked 
Her whit room flie was in? Her anſwer Was, 


cht be Enew the rooth very well (though he 


Hays, chat he had not ſeen it for twelve years 


before). You will conſider in what light this | 
evidence appears; for as it is laid before you 


by the ndarit to prove Wells's confellion 
the fact charged upon her, the queſtion is, 
whether it can have that effect? And in order 


to determine that, you will obſerve, he tells 


her, that the reaſon of his viſit was, becauſe 
he ſaw her name in the news- papers, and then 


aſked her how ſhe came to keep the girl @ fort- 


night? Upon which ſhe fad, it was twenty- 
eiglit days; (now it is very notorious that he 


account which the defendant herſelf gave of 


her confinement, as well as the account given 
of it in the news- papers was twenty-eight days); 
ſo that you will take it into your confideration, 


| Whether you will believe this to be a con- 


feſſion, or whether ſhe ſpoke from che news- 


papers, in order to reftify the witneſs's miſtake 
in charging ng her with confining the girl (as he 
ed the defendant) a fortnight, when ir 


days. Then 
Richard Jones is called, who was wich the 


laſt witneſs to ſee Wells in Bridewell, and 


agrees with him as to the converfation which 
paſſed relating to the defendant's confinement 
in the terms you have heard. The next wit- 
neſſes they call, are 

Nathaniel Crattiphorn, and Elizabeth his 
wife, and they are produced to prove a con- 
verſation between thoſe witneſſes and Judith the 
wife of Fortune Natus, relating to the * 
defendant, which n verv extraordinary ; f ; 
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they tell you, that upon the'21| of April laſt, 


Judith Natus was at their houſe, and that Na- 


thaniel 98 ſaid to her, that as ſhe knew 


could go againſt her? And that the anſwer ſhe 
made was, Indeed, Mr. Cramphorn, I can't 
fay but ſhe really was there when we lodged 
there. I mention this as a very extraordinary 


piece of evidence, becauſe if what is 3 by 
this evidence is true, the conſequence mu 
ceſſatily be, that not only this Judith Natus and neſs I have been able: and as the verdict 
are to give is attended with great cla. 
ö you will weigh and conſider the evidence you 
"that fact of her being there, muſt be abſolutely 
and wilful aper big 


ne- 


her huſband, but many witneſſes, whoſe evi- 
dence I have already ſtated to you relating to 


The next is 
Daniel 1 to 7 
"Squires made 


Squires owned ſhe had been at Wells's; but 
at the ſatme time faid, that ſhe neither cut the 
"defendant's ftays off, or robbed her; but fad, 
dat Betty Canning was at Wells's about a 
fortnight” and three days, and that the was 
there at the ſame time. Now this, as well as 
all other confeſſions, muſt be taken intire; and 
if fo, it is certain that Mary | 
the robbery, though ſhe owns (if ſhe made this 


confeſſion) that Betty Canning was at Wells's at 
the time ſhe was there. This confeſſion alfo 


derful when 


you conſider the former evidence. 
Then, in order to diſcredit Fortune Natus, they 


call chree witneſſes, viz. Joſeph Haines, Da- 
niel Chapman, and Thomas. Green: The firſt 
of them ſays, that he has in 


general a bad 


character; the ſecond ſays, that both he and 
bis wife have but very indifferent characters, 
and ought not to be believed upon oath; but 
| it ſeems that there has been ſome difference be- 
and him-about a note: And 
whe laſt witneſs ſays, that he believes Fortune 
Natus would ſwear any thing for hire. Then, 
to diſcredit Ifrael Whiffin, they have called . 


William Metcalf, who is a glazier and painter, 


and he ſays, that upon the 8th of January, 
old ſtile, which is the 19th, new ftile, Whit- 


fin having employed him to paint his ſign, it 


vas brought home that day, and then the 
wioitneſs told Whiffin, that Mrs. Wells had got 
her 
that | 
 #$th, which he ſwore he did (which was the 


Whiffin had bought her ſign- irons on the 


day before) he would naturally have told him 
ſo. Upon his croſs- examination, he tells you, 
that he remembers this circumſtance by an 


entry in a book, a copy of which he produced; 
but he owns, that the figures 1753 in N 5 copy 
Now to 


were wrote fo late as laft Saturday. 
eſtabliſh the characters of Whiffin and Fortune 
Natus, the council for the king have called 
ſome witneſſes. The firſt is 

Mr. Smitherham (who has been called be- 


 foreY Who fays, that he has known Whiſfin a 


your and an half, and that his general character 


is a very good one, and that he does not believe 


he would forſwear himſelf. Then 


Mr. Barns and Mr. Smart are called, 0 


both have known him between three and four 
years, and agree in giving him the character of 
a very honeſt man. As to Fortune Natus's 


does not think he has fo 


Squires diſowns 
greater intricacy and difficulty 
could have met with. As you have heard all 
the witneſſes examined with the utmoſt accu- 


the different accounts ſhe gave, as well as their 


— — Ou r 
* * 2 8 9 : a — 


Thomas Belt is called, who ſays that he has 
worked for him about fifteen months, and that 
he has always behaved honeſtly and well, and 


Canning was at Wells's, how ſhe does not believe he would be guilty of perjury ; 


and ſiys further, that he has eight ſervants, and 
a ſervant, 05 one 
he values ſo much as he does Fortune Natus. 


I have now laid before you the evidence gi 


both on one fide and the other, with all the exact - 


ave heard with the utmoſt care and impat- 


is tiality. and not ſuffer yourſelves to be influenced 

vens, who is called to prove a 

confeſſion which he ſays Mary Squ nſequ 

in New-priſon, and there he ſays, that Mary and yourſelves that juſtice which 
from you. *Tis certain that this trial has been 

carried on by different ſets of people, who have 


henſions 


either by 8 clamour, or by any appre- 
the c 


conſequence of doin 


e public 


intereſted themſelves in it with uncommon zeal, 
and whoſe paſſions have led them into the great · 


eſt extremities, as well as the higheſt extrava- 


gancies, according to the part they have ſup- 
ported, which has drawn it into an unuſual 
length, and has given it the appearance of 
than otherwiſe it 


racy, and carefully attended to their evidence; 
your verdict will, at leaſt it ought, to give a 
general ſatisfaction in clca;ing up thoſe doubts, 
which this extraordinary affair has occaſioned, 


I believe there never happened a greater con- 
trariety of evidence (not to 
name) during the courſe of any trial, than there 


give it a worſe 


has in this: however it is generally ſo ordered 
by providence, that truth is attended with fo 


ſtrong a connection and fuch an invincible uni- 


formity, that it ſeldom, if ever, fails in having 
C7777 
It may not be amiſs juſt ſhortly to recapitu- 
late, and. take a view of the evidence as it has 


been given, and how it has been applied. 


The firſt fact they, who are concerned for the 
2 undertake to prove, is, that Mary 
Squires, her ſon and daughter were, upon the 
29th of December, at a place called South Bar- 


rot in Dorſetſhire; and that ſne and they tra- 
14 oe to ſell, and therefore concludes, 
if 


veled from thence through Abbotfbury, (where 


they ftaid from Monday the 1ſt of January to 


the Tueſday ſe*nnight following) then arrived at 
Wells's on Wedne day the 24th of that month, 
and their whole journey through the ſeveral coun- 
ties they paſſed, proved by ward. Be: may 
witneſſes, confirmed by many circumſtances, who 
don't appear to have the leaſt correſpandence 
together, or to act in concert on this occaſion 3 
but on the contrary, moſt of them utter ſtran- 


gers to each other. 


Tou will then compare Elizabeth 2 
MN 


information before alderman Chirty, with 

evidence ſhe gave at the trial of Mary Squires, 
as to her deſcription of the room, as well as the 
account ſhe gave of what was in it, and conſider 
how, and in what particulars, ſhe differed. 
Then the principles upon which Naſh, —9 L 4 
and Hague went upon; firſt in giving her credit, 
and then in diſbelieving her whole ſtory after they 
had taken a view of the room, and conſidered 


opinion 
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opinion how eaſily ſhe might have eſcaped, if dence, and it, is, very remarkable, that there 

ſhe had been there. There is another very re- are not two of theſe twenty-ſeven: witneſſes who 

marrkable circumſtance, which,you muſt remem- . can ſwear they ſaw her at the. fame. time... And 
ber is proved by four witneſſes, .I mean, that laſt of all, you will conſider the confeſſions of 

of lopping the trees which grew at the window Wells and Mary Squires. after they were in 

of the room ſhe ſwears herſelf confined in, cuſtody ; and what Judith Natus ſaid a few 


which ee eee the 8th of January, days ago relating to this affair, on which I 
at which time ſhe ſwore herſelf in that room. made ſuch obſervations as have occurred to 


There is alſo ſomething very particular as to the 
ſhift ſhe had on, in which ſhe ſwore ſhe was, at 
that ſeaſon.of the year dragged to Wells's, and 


me, IS g £5 . 
And now, gentlemen, the Whole reſts for 
| | | Wells's, and your determination; and as it is very obſervable 
worn twenty- nine days. Beſides this, her ſetting that you have attended to the evidence with the 
her mark only to the information ſhe gave be- greateſt application, and your characters being 
fore Mr. Fielding, and writing her name in a fair Fi as will not ſuffer you to deyiate from the 
legible hand to the notices ſhe gave of taking her paths of truth and juſtice; I can, make no doubt 
trial. And added to all this, 55 attempting to far that you will acquit yourſelves as honeſt 

take away the bed-gown at the time of her being men. If therefore you are of opinion that the 
at the then lord-mayor's, inſiſting upon its being Yerjary, 


1 g . defendant' is guilty of this,, perjury, you will 
her mother's. When you have laid this evidence find her ſo; if innocent, you Will acquit her. 
together, and weighed it with proper attention, The. jury withdrew at twenty minutes after 

| you will then take her defence into your con- twelve O clock in the morning, and returned at 
ſideration, and determine whether ſhe has an- fifteen minutes after two, and brought in their 
ſwered the crime with which ſhe is charged to verde Guilty of Perjury, but not Wilful and 
your ſatisfaction. In the. firſt place, you will Corrupt. They were ſent out again at twenty- 

- conſider, whether the evidence ſhe gave againſt five minutes after two, and .returned at forty- 
Mary Squires can poſſibly be true; and in the one minutes after two, and brought in their 
next place, whether you think it probable. verdict, Guilty of Wilful and Corrupt Perjury. 
As to the firſt, there is no ſort of evidence even The defendant was thereupon committed by 
to aſſiſt you in determining whether it is poſſible the court to his majeſty's gaol Ay Newgate, 
for human nature © lub for twenty-nine days and the judgment reſpited till the next ſeſſion. 


together upon no more than a .quartpes-foak Ee . oo a E. 
1 — a pitcher of water of the ſize you have ow _ wes 2 3 W ner hoycen 
* ſeen. If you ſhould think this poſſible, you r 1 ry” og 5 mY 5 gee all aforeſaid, 
will then take the probability © 4 her defence ho 19 — fo 5 T 8 8 1 * L 
into conſideration. . Her maſter Lyon tells you, | d. 3 © ch Ons eee eee OY 5 
that he differed from the reſt of his companions te mayor. or. ine ſame city: Sir John Willes, 
who went with him to Enfield, and that for * mes 1 8 ee, e eee 

© his part, he had no doubt of the truth, of what on- Plea: 2, Sir Thomas Denniſon, Kat one of 
oP. Hana 2 O77 3% l his majeſty's juſtices of the court of King's- 
ſhe had. ſworn; and many other witneſſes: ſhe dean Bwad Olive! en af the int... 

has called are of the ſame opinion, for the rea- Chi 3 3 * or ch bree n . 
ſons you have heard them give. Then her mo- Tie 0 Wy fr Wen 1 Dy 
ther, and the neighbours-whom ſhe ſent for upon ESP ue: 3 n y's 
her daughter's return, have deſcribed her dreſs, 2 N 5 lor en 94 | ape e ee 
and have given you an account of the miſe- of 2 ener * ors * . * 
rable wretched condition ſhe was then in, as ous 9 2 Toke Sir R e gerek 4 
3 well Fel the account —4 then gave of her un- 0 VV HAN enn, 9 Fir Robert Ladbro e, Knt. 


Mae e, e 0s ln he Francis Cokayne, Eſq; Robert Alfop, Eſq; 


evidence of Beal, who kept the turnpike at 
Stamford-hill, is very obſervable, who ſays, 


_ that he believes Elizabeth Canning was dragged 


through the turnpike on the 1ſt of January; 


defence with the evidence of three witneſſes, 


they believe) on her return from Enfield-waſh ; 
and then, to induce you to believe that ſhe was not 


- miſtaken in the 
whom ſhe ſwore 


© 2 


pn of Mary Squires, from 


and about Enfield in the months of Decem- 


ber and January; which, if true, thirty-eight 


witneſſes, who poſitively ſwear to her being in 
other places, muſt. be wilfully perjured; but 


you mult remember, that ſome few of thoſe 


wy twenty-ſeven witneſſes have appealed to written 
evidence, ſuch as entries in 
' which (as I recollect) have been produced, ex- 


cept that of Smitherham's, which was referred 


to by Ann Johnſon, by which it manifeſtly ap- 
pears how greatly ſhe was miſtaken in her evi- 


ooks, none of 


aldermen of the ſaid city of London; William 


© Moreton, Eſq; recorder of the ſame city; Stephen 
Theodore Janſſen, Eſq; Marſhe Dickinſon, Eſq 
Robert Scott, Eſq; Sir Richard Glyn, Knt. 
yet ſays; that he never ſpoke of it till fix and William Alexander, Eſq; other the aldermen 1 
. 3 and then clofes this part of her of the ſame city; the defendant was brought to 
eekS 3 wy Ol By the bar, to receive judgment. OL 


| who ſwear that they met her on the road (as 


„ RECORD EER. : 1 
Elizabeth Canning, you now ſtand convicted 
(upon the cleareſt proof) of Wilful and Corrupt 


| | Perjury ; a crime attended with the moſt fatal 
| e met with this ſevere and cruel 

treatment, ſhe has called twenty-ſeven witneſſes, 
who all ſwear, that they ſaw Mary Squires in 


and dangerous conſequences to the community, 


though (as yet) it is not puniſhed with death. 


Your trial has taken up a great deal of time, 


and the ſeveral, witneſſes have undergone the 


ſtrifteſt examination; and I think I may venture 
to affirm, that there is not one ,unprejudiced 


' perſon, of the great numbers who have attended 


it, but muſt be convinced of the juſtice and 
impartiality of the jury in the verdict they have 
ven. e 3 + 
5 It is with horror J look back, and think of 
the evidence you gave at the trial of Mar) 
Squires, whom you knew to be deſtitute and 
friendleſs, and therefore fixed upon her as 4 


proper 
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5 * Hzxxr FeLTon, D. D. late Principal of Edmund-Hall, in | Oxford, 
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